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THE WOftKS OF THE LORD ARE GREAT, SOUGHT OUT OF ALL THEM THAT HAYS PLEASURE THSRSIK. 
HIS WORK IB HONOURABLE AND QL0R10U8 : AND HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS ENDURETH FOR EVER. . 
HE HATH MADE HIS WONDERFUL WORKS TO BE REMEMBERED : THE LORD IS GRACIOUS AND 
FULL OF COMPASSION. — PSALM CKI. 2 — 4. 

WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE TRUE, WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE HONEST, WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE 
JUST, WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE PURE, WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELY, WHATSOEVER THINGS 
ARE OF GOOD REPORT; IF THERE BE ANY VIRTUE, AND IF THERE BE ANY PRAISE, THINK 
OH THESE THINGS. — PHILIPPIANS IV. 8. 
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Ancient two-horse chariot. Designed from various sculptures and paintings. 



ANCIENT CHARIOTS. 

The warriors of primitive times were 
carried to the field in chariots, generally 
drawn by two horses. The engraving 
represents an Egyptian prince in such a 
vehicle, taken from numerous delineations 
among the ancient sculptures. It was 
made of frame- work, covered with leather, 
hut so light as to be easily borne by a 
man. 

The period in which the chariot was 
first used in battle, cannot now be aseer- 

Januart, 1840 , 



tained. It appears, however, that the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan were 
train^ to that mode of warfare, long be- 
fore their land was invaded by Joshua. 
Thus we read : — * * The children of Joseph 
said. The hill is not enough for us : and 
all the Canaanites that dwell in the land 
of the valley have chariots of iron, both 
they who are of Beth-shean and her towns, 
and they who are of the valley of Jezreel,** 
Joshua xvii. 16. But here it should be 
observed, that the chariots were only 
ii 
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that a month's exchange of occupa- 
tion and diet with one of his plough- 
men would cure all his ailments. A 
similar prescription, rather more tersely 
expressed, has been frequently given by 
a celebrated physician to his patients, but 
I have not heard of many cures effected 
by it. That class of valetudinarians can 
seldom be sufficiently convinced of its 
efficacy to induce them to give it a fair 
trial. However, boys, it may be worth 
your remembering ; and if, in future life, 
your maladies should not yield to ordi- 
nary remedies, at least give it a trial : it is, 
* Live upon sixpence a day, and earn it.' 

"Miss — - — , sixteen years of age, 
the intimate friend of my sister, after- 
wards Mrs. Tatnall. I recollect her a 
fine, lively, rosy girl, as much so as 
my own sister; but she became pallid, 
feeble, and sickly, and died, univer- 
sally lamented by her family and friends. 
My sister visited her frequently dur- 
ing her illness, and was much affected 
by her death, which the medical gentle- 
man, on a subsequent examination, al- 
leged tQ have been brought on by tight 
lacing. vVTiether or no|; this was correct, 
it had a very happy effect on both my 
sisters, who, notwithstanding the tyran- 
nical laws of fashion at that day, ever 
after yielded the formation of their per- 
sons to the graceful simplicity of nature. 

** My grandmother , a choice old 

lady, of the race that is now nearly extinct. 
I can fancy I see her now, seated in her 
richly- carved, high-backed chair, with 
her large silver buckles, a stiff full dress 
of rich silk; apron, cuffs and handker- 
chief of the finest French cambric; a 
massy gold watch hooked on her apron 
string; s^eral mourning rings on her 
fingers, her silvery hair smoothed back; 
then a delicately white little cap, and over 
it a black lace hood, which I believe 
was the symbol of widowhood, (the por- 
trait of Mrs. Katherine Henry, the wife 
of Philip, and the mother of Matthew 
Henry, has always put me in mind of 
uncle Barnaby's description of his grand- 
mother,) her gold-mounted spectacles 
in a tortoise-shell case, and a large Bible, 
with crimson velvet covers and gold clasps 
lying open before her. These were 
trifles in themselves, but they fixed 
themselves in my memory ; happily not 
alone, but in connexion with many holy 
sentiments, many portions of Scripture 
read and affectionately pressed home 
upon me by my venerabte ancestor, or 
committed to memory by me at her de- 



sire. Before she died, all her childi'etl 
and grandchildren were gathered around 
her, like those of the patriarch Israel, to 
receive her parting blessing and admoni- 
tions. The funeral sermon was preached 
from the closing verses of the ninety-first 
psalm, a portion of Scripture which was 
eminently verified in her character and 
experience. Blessed be God for pious 
ancestors, and may piety like her's descend 
and multiply through all the generations 
of her descendants I 

** My cousin Edward , and a young 

friend, Lawrence , were drowned by 

the upsetting of a pleasure boat. What an 
affecting lesson on the frailty and uncer- 
tainty of human life ! In the midst of 
life we are in death. What a signal in- 
stance of preserving goodness have I to 
acknowledge, in that while others were 
taken, I was spared. I was to have been 
of the party, but was prevented by a 
slight indisposition. Will the life thus 
distinguished yield any revenue of praise 
to its Preserver and Benefactor ? andani 
I prepared to resign it, if some other 
accident or disease should attack me, 
from which I am not to escape ? Let 
me remember that a respite is not a re* 
prieve, and that 

Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frigbtful shape, 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strangled by a hair. 

God has smitten others, and he thereby 
warns me. Prepare to meet thy Ood. 

" Old Richard -^^ , my late grand- 
mother's coachman. He had lived in the 
family nearly threescore years, and had 
seen three generations. His worth and fi- 
delity rendered him truly honourable, and 
gained for him deserved honour. Richard 
was born at the time of the great fire of 
London, and at three days old, had been 
thrice removed with his mother from the 
spreading devastation. He often spoke 
of the goodness of Grod in preserving ^ 
both lives under circumstances so pecu- " ^ 
liar. In his childhood and youth, it wa» / 
Richard's privilege to associate with 
some of the confessors of Charles the 
second's reign. His parents attended the 
ministry of the excellent Richard Baxter : 
indeed, he received his name as an ex- 
pression of the respect of his parents for 
that holy man ; and many pravers were 
offered that he might resemble him in 
spirit, and these prayers were not offered 
in vain, accompanied as they were by pa-^ 
rental instruction and example. Richard 
embraced and exemplified the same* 
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truths which that good man laboured so 
successfully to difi\ise both by his tongue 
and pen ; and though our Richard was 
not a preacher of the word, there is good 
evidence that he was a successful propa- 

gator of it, his conversation and example 
aving been blessed to several of his as- 
sociates. * He that winneth souls is wise. ' 

"Archibald R , my school- fellow 

and college companion, a hiehly gifted 
youth, and one who did run well but, alas, 
was hindered. Archibald possessed bril- 
liant talents, and far outstripped all com- 
petitors, especially in those exercises which 
call forth original genius rather than 
plodding perseverance. He was as amia- 
ble as he was talented, and won the love 
even of his unsuccessful rivals, as well 
as the admiration of indifferent judges. 
His conduct was strictly moral, and even 
exemplary. His views of sacred truth 
were scriptural and clear; and there was 
reason to hope that he experienced the 
power of religion in his heart. In course 
of time, Archibald became a popular 
preacher. Wherever he preached, ad- 
miring crowds were convened; and it 
was considered almost a disgrace not to 

have heard the celebrated Mr. . It 

is true that the bulk of his congregations 
were gathered from among the lovers of 
novelty and variety ; but even judicious 
and experienced Christians listened with 
delight to his eloquent appeals, and re- 
joiced to see such brilliant talents con- 
secrated to the work of the Lord; but 
they had not heard him many times be- 
fore they observed with pain an effort to 
display himself, even at the expense of 
obscuring the great and glorious objects 
which the Christian minister should con- 
stantly labour to exhibit. He seemed to 
be more full of himself than of his subject. 
He more than once received a faithful 
and affectionate expostulation, and for 
a time gave to the preaching of the 
cross something more like its due promi- 
nence; but again he relapsed into his 
former egotistical parade. His convers- 
ation became less and less spiritual. His 
chosen associates were selected, not for 
superior wisdom and exalted piety, but 
for brilliancy of talent, keenness of wit, 
and connexion with the more fashionable 
circles of literary society. The time came 
when Archibald could speak of experi- 
mental religion with levity bordering 
upon sin, and indulge scepticism on those 
gfwous doctrines of the gospel, concern- 
ing which he had at one time said that 
)^ determined to know nought beside. 



"Poor Archibald!" continued my 
uncle, with tears in his eyes, **he was 
not happy. The new views he embraced 
he found alike inefficient in affording 
solid support and satisfaction to his own 
mind, and in instructing and saving 
those who heard him. I unexpectedly 
met him a few months before his death, 
when he- sighed for the unsophisticated 

Eleasures of religion which he thought 
e t)nce enjoyed, but declared himself 
unable to return to that state of mind 
which would prepare for their enjoyment. 
I was much shocked at hearing of his 
death, and never had an opportunity of 
hearing any thing as to the state of his 
mind on its near approach. My dear 
boys, may you never suffer yourselves to 
be carried away by pride and vain phi- 
losophy, but asK for the good old paths 
and walk therein, that you may fina rest 
to your souls. 

** Very different from the doubtful and 
misgiving feeling with which the name 
of poor Archibald R. was entered in my 
little obituary, were those of entire con- 
fidence and unmingled veneratA^n for a 
long life of consistent piety, and a death- 
bed of humble, solid, and edifying as- 
surance, which rested, and which are to 
the present day awakened, on referring 
to the name of an aged minister on whom 
our family, when in town, constantly at- 
tended. * The doctrines, ' said he, * which 
for half a century I have preached to 
others, are now the support of my own 
soul. Precious Christ ! Precious gospel ! 
Precious hope 1 The Rock of salvation 
is solidity itself.* " 

The next entry in my uncle's book, 
seemed to awaken in his mii]f} feelings 
of deep and melancholy interest. He 
more than once endeavoured in vain to 
subdue them and proceed with his wonted 
composure. At length with an agitated 
voice, he said, "True, indeed, it is, that 
man walketh in a vain show. We set 
our affections on that which is not ; and 
our ^ery affections are the sources of our 
afflictions ; our hearts bleed, and our very 
lives are smitten down to the ground 
when lover and friend are put far from 
us. 

** Now I forbid my carnal hope, 
My fond desires recall; 
I give my mortal interest up, 
And make my God my all." 

As uncle uttered these words, he closed 
the book, and appeared for a few moments 
lost in thought. His own placid, benig- 
nant smile ^oon placed again on his 
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^sa^nteq^nce, and we hoped he might 
have been inclined to proceed with his 
remintscen ces. But as if suddenly recol- 
lecting the occasionof our midnight inter- 
view, which I believe had been forgotten 
both by Frank and myself, he pointed to 
the time-piece, which to our great sur- 
prise intimated that the midnight peal 
must be nearly over. It wanted only a 
quarter to one o'clock. We threw up 
the library window and listened a minute 
or two; but, with much greater interest, 
spent the few remaining moments in 
joining with my uncle in prayer that we 
might be enabled so to mark the flight 
ci time, and so to number our days, as 
to apply our hearts unto wisdom. C. 



THE HAWTHORN. 




^•The milk white thorn, that scents the evening 
gale."— Burns. 
" Lo ! tha green thorn her silver buds 
Expands to May's enlivening beams." 

C. Smith. 
Natural Ordjcr. Rosaceae. 
LiNNBAN Arramgembwt. Icosandda Di-Pen- 
tagynia. Crattsgtu Axycant/ut. 

Calyx superior, of one leaf, with five permanent 
segments. Petals five, round, growing from the 
edge of the calyx, b and c. , Filaments, awl shaped, 
incurved, d. Anthers, two lobed. Germen, in- 
ferior, roundish, /. Styles, generally one, some- 
times two or three. Stigma knobbed. Berry, 
globular, deep red, crowned with the calyx, con- 
taining firom two to five capsules, each one valv- 
ed, e. Seeds, two in each cell, egg shaped. 
Branches thorny. Leaves three or five lobed, re- 
gular, smooth, and glossy. Flowers white in lateral 
corymbs. Thorns small, awl shaped. Blooms in 
May or June. 

Haw many early and pleasurable as- 
' socuttions does the sight of this tree 
revive! How closely is it connected 
ii^ pur minds with the delights of spring, 
and images of rural festivity. This must 
have been peculiarly the case with ^our 



forefathers, identified as it was to them 
with the May-day games in which it 
held so distinguished a place. But though 
these village sports have comparatively 
fallen into disuse, who can regard the 
lovely blossom of the hawthorn without 
feeling wafted back in memory to the 
happy days of childhood? With what 
ecstacy did we hail the appearance of 
its milk-white buds in the hedge newly 
mantled with the lovely green of early 
spring! They seemed the final proof 
required to assure us of the delightful 
fact, to which all around us testified, that 
'' the winter was past, the rain over and 
gone." How many hours have rapidly 
sped by, while surrounded by the be- 
loved companions of our early days, 
we culled the new-found treasures of 
the field to form our little posies, ever 
reserving the best, the loftiest place 
for the fragrant branches of our favour- 
ite May tree. How many wistful 
glances were cast toward the topmost 
bough, where grew the finest branches, 
the whitest sprays ; while every renewed 
attempt to reach the desired object, 
waving in mid air far beyond the reach 
of the longest arm,' but robbed it of its 
snowy honours, scattering around a cloud 
of perfumed flakes. Little were the 
insidious thorns regarded, or the wounds 
and injuries they too often inflicted, 
were the desired prize but attained and 
borne in triumph to deck the grate or 
fill the jug. At no season of the year 
is the hawthorn devoid of interest; it 
does indeed combine the utile with the 
ckilce, the useful with the agreeable. 
While yet the ground is locked by Ae 
paralyzing hand of frost, the March blast 
whistles through the leafless trees, and 
all around seems dead and sterile; the 
hawthorn hedge which skirts this scene 
of desolation, protrudes its little round 
buds ; small at first, and scarcely to be 
distinguished from the woody branches, 
yet ere long tipped with a faint speck 
of green, which tells of brighter skies 
and warmer days to come. And as die 
spring advances, though with hesitating 
and uncertain steps, and all nature re- 
vives at her genial call, " the intertex- 
ture firm of thorny boughs," becomes 
a living mass of the freshest verdure. 
The beautifully shaped leaves of the 
most delicate green, are soon enlivened 
by the red tinge assumed by the young 
wood, while ere long appear the pearl- 
like buds, each set as it were in a 
downy cup of the lightest green, and 
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Studded round the edge with the dark 
tips of the calyx segments. 

" Between the leaves the diver whitethorn showd 
Its dewy blossoms, pure as mountain snows." 

Then, as the petals expand their concave 
milk-white segments, crowned with the 
dark tipped anthers, like so many rays 
surmounting a pearly coronet, what can 
exceed the heauty of each individual 
flower ? And what can surpass the ap- 
pearance of an individual tree viewed 
from a distance, a mass of the bright 
and lovely green of spring varied with 
snow-like wreaths of the most dazzling 
whiteness ; while the perfume extending 
far and near fills the air with the most 
delightful odour. Again, when the 
chiffing gales of autumn, the partv- 
coloured tints of the forest, and tne 
rustling leaves beneath our feet, tell too 
truly <S the ^proachinff dreary season 
in which nature sinks into her annual 
state of repose, thence to regain fresh 
strength to resume, with another spring, 
her round of ceaseless bounty, the haw- 
thorn, which has been overlooked during 
the hi^ht months of summer, will re- 
lieve me melancholy scene. As the 
tawny leaves fall one by one upon 
the gro4nd, the interlaced brancnes 
again appear loaded with their scarlet 
cr(^ of "stony haws." It has -been 
often remarked that an abundant supply 
of these berries betokens a severe winter; 
but experience has frequently proved that 
this omen is not to be depended on. 
Yet if superstition can find no food in 
lihes^ jegdiMe harbingers of winter, 
wk^ vturistian eye can regard them 
miii^ved ? How forcibly do they repeat 
Se delightful truth, that " the goodness 
cKf (iqd endureth continually ;*' that he 
who wields the destinies of empires, and 
rolls the heavenly bodies through the 
inanity of space, is not regardless of the 
wants 9^ the meanest of those beings 
into wl^ich he hath breatl^ed the breath 
of )i£e. Yes, the feathered songsters, 
iba9^ choristers of heaven, whose little 
veif^ are ever tuned in notes of grate- 
fol pn^se to their Almighty Creator, are 
mxt pyerlooked by him. He knows the 
Msason of their need, and makes a boun- 
dful provision for their sustenance; 
wlnle the means by which he supplies 
dn^ ivant^ conduce to the gratification 
of m^. 

' '* ffear him, ye taints, and you will then 
SUVA nothing else to fear : 
K^e you his service your delight. 
Ite'U make your wants his care.'* 



The derivation of the vartous names 
by which this tree is known is very 
obvious. Mai/ J from the month in 
which it usually blossoms, as well as 
from the importance attached to it in 
the rural sports which were celebrated 
on the first day of that month ; though 
owing to the variations of the seasons, 
as well perhaps in some measure to the 
alteration of tne style, it is very seldom 
now found in bloom so early. HaW' 
thorny as well as its Danish and Swedish 
names, (Hagetoon and Hagetom,) are 
most probably formed from the Saxon 
word huge or h(ieg, hedge.! Whitethorn 
requires no explanation; and the word 
quickj applied to a hedge formed of 
this plant, signifies life, and was most 
likely used to distinguish such fences 
from those of wood, as it cannot be con- 
sidered a quickly growing plant. 

The hawthorn seldom exceeds thirty 
feet in height; when young, it grows 
from one to three feet in a year, after- 
wards it increases in size very slowly, 
and spreads chiefly in an horizontal di- 
rection. The trunk is generally gnarled 
the bark rough, and the branches tor 
tuous and irregular. The timber it 
afibrds is hard and durable, finely 
grained and susceptible of a high polish ; 
but owing to a deficient supply of a 
useful size and its great tendency to 
warp, it is seldom used. The hawthorn 
is principally cultivated for tlie hedge- 
rows of England, or as an ornamental 
shrub, for which, as we have seen, it is 
well calculated. For the former pur- 
pose it is invaluable, on account of 
the ease with which it is propagated, as 
well as the impervious barrier which 
it affords, when properly trained, against 
the inroads of man and beast. The 
ancients used it for this purpose : we 
find in the Odyssey that Ulysses, on re- 
turning to his fatner, found him alone, 
the servants having been despatched to 
the woods for 



- sets of flowery thorn, 



Their orchard bounds to strengthen and adorn." 

Columella describes a hawthorn hedge 
as preferable to any other, being more 
lasting and less expensive. They were 
probably first used in this island hy the 
Romans, and by degrees became gene- 
ral. Persons who are acquainted with 
those parts of Bngland or the Continent 
where they have not yet superseded the 
stone walls, will be able to appreciate 
their value in improving the appearance 
of the country. 
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The branches form excellent fuel, 
especially for heating, ovens; they are 
likewise frequently used to protect young 
plants, hedge-rows, etc. The leaves 
are good fodder for cattle. The berries, 
as we have seen, form a main supply 
in winter for the wants of the feathered 
tribes ; they are also used medicinally, 
and in some parts of France a fermented 
liquor, of a very intoxicating nature, is 
made from them. 

The hawthorn has ever been a favour- 
ite with the poets. What can be more 
picturesque than an old tree, with its 
gnarled truwk and tortuous branches, 
when under the influence of gradual 
decay, yet still sending forth an annual 
crop of leaves, flowers, and fruit. How 
interesting are the associations with 
which we connect it, when it stands in 
the village green, the trysting place 
of the hamlet, the play-place of the 
children, the favourite resort of the 
aged. Such a tree has Goldsmith im- 
mortalized in his touching description 
of his native village. 

"The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade, 
For talking age, and whispering lovers made ! 
How often have I blessed the coming day, 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 
And all the village train, from labour free, 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree : 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 
The young contending as the old surveyed." 

Milton describes this tree as the favour- 
ite resort of shepherds : 

" Every shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale." 

While another poet represents a monarch 
regarding such a spot with envy. 

" Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings who fear their subjects' treachery?" 

Chaucer in a yet earlier period was not 
regardless of its beauties. 

" Mark the fair blooming of the hawthorn tree, 
Who finely clothed in a robe of white. 
Fills full the wanton eye with May's delight." 

Perhaps a few words upon the May- 
day sports of our ancestors may not be 
uninteresting or irrelevant to our sub- 
ject. They no doubt originated, like 
many other of our popular customs, in 
the pagan ceremonies which the heathen 
were wont to observe at this season of 
the year, in honour of Flora, the goddess 
of flowers. The younger part of the 
community were accustomed to rise with 
the dawn of day, and went forth to ihe 



woods with the sound of music, tiiere 
to gather large branches of May, wliich 
they brought home in triumph to adorn 
their doors and windows. The after 
part of the day was spent in rural sports, 
principally in dancing around a high 
pole, erected for the purpose in some 
place of publia resort, which was an- 
nually decorated for the occasion with 
garlands of flowers, streamers, etc. Even 
royalty itself was not negligent of the 
festal occasion, as Stowe tells us in his 
account of the Mayings near London, 
as these sports were termed. 

** In tne moneth of May, namely on 
May-day in the morm'ng, every man, 
except impediment, would walke into 
the sweet meddowes and greene woods, 
(many of these are now covered with 
long lines of houses) there to rejoyce 
their spirits with the beauty and savour 
of sweet flowers, and with tne harmonie 
of birdes, praising God in their kinde. 
And, for example, hereof Edward Hall 
hath noted, that King Henry yni., as 
in the third of his reigne and divers 
others yeares, so namely in the seventh 
of his reigne on May-day, in the min- 
ing, with queene Catherine his wife, 
accompanied with many lords and ladies, 
rode a Maying from ureenwich to the 
high ground of Shooter's hill." 

Here a pageant was prepared for their 
entertainment, two hundred "taJl yeo- 
men dressed in greene, with greene 
hoods, and bowes and arrows," perso- 
nated Robin Hood, and his band of arch- 
ers. The chieftain, who represented t^ 
renowned outlaw invited the king H 
witness the skill of his men, and tiuif--'- 
entertained them **m ffreene arb()ii|''V 
made of boughes and deckt with floww*^ 
where they were set and served plen^ 
fully with venison and wine, to th^ 
great contentment" Stowe goes on to 
relate, '< I find also that in Sie monA 
of May, the citizens of London (of aB 
estates) lightly in every parish or some- 
times two or three parishes, joyning 
together, had their several Afayings, 
and did fetch in May-poles with div^ 
warlike sbowes, with good archefs^ 
morris-dancers and other devices fyr 
pastime all the day long, and toward! 
the evening they had stage-plaies adf 
bonfires in the streets." These sporti 
being found to lead, as might natural^ 
be expected, to much excess and licen- 
tiousness, the May-poles were ordered 
by Act of Parliament, in 1644, to be 
removed. At the Restoration, howeyer. 
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tbey were replaced, and one in the 
Strand was reared with much ceremony. 
It remained there for many years, until 
being much decayed. Sir Isaac Newton 
obtained permission to remove it to 
Wanstead Park in Essex, where it was 
used to support an enormous telescope, 
one hundred and twenty-five feet in 
length, presented to the Koyal Society 
by a French gentleman. 

Many of our old poets have comme- 
morated these Mayings. We have only 
room to insert Herrick's description of 
the street when decked with these 
branches, in his poetical invitation to 
his mistress '' to goe a Maying." 

" Come, my Corinna, come ; and coming, marke 
How each field turns a street, each street a parke 
Made green and trimmed with trees ; see how 
Devotion gives each house a bough, 
Or branches ; each porch, each doore, ere this, 
An £urk, a tabernacle is. 
Made up of white-thorne neatly interwove." 

£ut the first of May is now compara- 
tiyely neglected, and these rural festi- 
vities have ceased, though in some of 
the more secluded districts and villages. 
May-poles are yet standing, and the 
younger part of the population retain 
the - custom of going a Maying. In 
London, too, the annual processions of the 
chimney sweepers remind us of former 
times. Much as we must all deplore the 
decline of any old customs which tended 
to cement the ties which ought ever 
to exist between the upper and lower 
dasfies of society; and natural as it is 
for ail to welcome the return of the de- 
ligliltful season of spring, yet we could 
haii^ desire the revival of these public 
In these days it would be im- 
I to observe them with the sim- 
^ . ^r of former times, and they would 
OIK furnish an excuse for intemperance 
aaa wickedness. Against similar scenes, 
tbe i^ostle no doubt cautioned his Ga- 
ladaa brethren, when he warned them 
of the works of the flesh, among which 
he enumerates "drunkenness, re veilings, 
and such like," on the ground that 
"tbcy who do such things should not 
inherit the kingdom of God." The 
R<M«um Christians too are charged to 
the. same effect, Rom. xiii. 13. 

&re we close these notices of the 
haai^dboni, we will just allude to the 
tree fcaown by the name of the Glas- 
toohiiry thorn; with which a super- 
stitious legend is connected. Tradition 
states that it sprang from the staff used 
by Joseph of Arimathea, who on a visit 
to this country to found a Christian 



church, fixed it on the^ ground on that 
spot on Christmas day; praying that 
God would by it work a miracle to con- 
vince the heathen around of the truth 
of his mission. Tbe staff took root 
immediately, put forth leaves, and the 
next day was covered with blossoms. 
For many years, it was believed that 
every Christmas eve the tree budded, 
and the next day bloomed. Slips from 
this tree were said to possess the same 
miraculous power. The mystery, like 
many others by which our forefathers 
were misguided in the days of Popery, 
has however been satisfactorily accounted 
for. The Glastonbury thorn is a va- 
riety of the common hawthorn, dis- 
tinguished for bearing two crops of 
leaves and flowers in a year : it comes 
into leaf for the second 'time late in the 
autumn, and blooms in the course of 
the winter. As for the staff being trans- 
formed into a tree, that is by no means 
so doubtful as that Joseph of Arimathea 
ever visited Britain ; for it is well known 
that the hawthorn, as well as many other 
trees, will often grow from stakes. 

Before taking our leave of the haw- 
thorn, let us learn from this favourite tree 
a valuable lesson, well conveyed in the 
following lines by an anonymous writer : 

" On summer's breast the hawthorn shines, 
In all the lily's bloom, 
'Mid slopes where the' evening flock reclines, 
Where glows the golden broom. 

When yellow autumn decks the plain, 
The hawthorn's boughs are green. 

Amid the ripening fields of grain. 
In emerald brightness seen. 

A night of frost, a day of wind, 
Have stripp'd the forest bare : 

The hawthorn too that blast shall find. 
Nor shall that spoiler spare. 

But red with fmit, that hawthorn bough, 
Though leafless yet will shine ; 

The blackbird far its hues shall know, 
As lapwing knows the vine. 

Be thus thy youth as lilies gay. 
Thy manhood vigorous green ; 

And thus let fruit bedeck thy spray 
'Mid age's leafless scene." 



. PHOTOGENIC I>RAWING.— No. I. 

One of the most remarkable of the 
scientific discoveries which have dis- 
tinguished the present age, is that which 
has recently been made known under 
the term of photogenic drawing, or 
Daguerreotype. It has frequently hap- 
pened that an application of some well 
known scientific fact, which, when pro- 
posed; seemed so simple that we wondered 
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why we did not observe it ourselves, had 
been delayed year after year, without at- 
tracting any attention, or at least a very 
partial examination. It is equally worthy 
of remark, that discoveries are generally 
made by different persons at about the 
same time, so that it is often difficult to 
apportion the honour between them, or to 
say who ought to be considered as having 
had the first idea, or as having followed 
out a principle with most success. It is 
thus with the photogenic drawing. There 
are already many candidates in die field, 
and nation is in competition with nation 
for the discovery of this process, and a 
much more laudiible competition it must 
be coni^dered than that in which life and 
property has been so often sacrificed. 

The art of photogenic drawing may be 
said to depend on two facts— That the 
fonns and shadows of bodies may be 
thrown by the rays of light on surfaces 
cq)able of receiving them, and That light 
has the property of changing the charac- 
ters of oertam chemical compounds such as 
the white chloride of silver which it con- 
verts into tl^ blpfik oxide. This explana- 
tion of the ^Tt is, we are conscious, liable to 
many objections, and we should, perhaps, 
have better described it, by saving, that 
it is a meUiod of obtaining the forms, 
proportions, and groupings of natural 
objects, by the physical and chemical 
action of light upon a prepared ground ; 
but we doubt whether mis would convey 
so much infonofttion as the previous less 
accurate but more explicit statement. 
When we say that the definition wants 
in accuracy, it must not be understood 
that it is contrary to present practice; 
but, on the other hand, although it is 
now perfectly true, new methods may 
be discovered of producing the effect 
required with greater ease and with 
more advantage. Let us, however, now 
turn to an examination of the princi- 
ples to which we have referred, and 
endeavour to expl;^n them fully to the 
reader. 

A work has bee^ recently published 
by M. Daguerre on the history and 
practice of the Photogenic Drawing, which 
nas been translated by Dr. Memes. In 
this book we find an analysis of the 
Import presented to the ChanUier of 
Deputies by M. 4fago, and from it we 
may extract the following passage, which 
fully illustrates the first principle to 
which we referred — the projection of the 
forms of bodies upon {H*epared surfaces. 

'*Two centuries ago, a philosopher 



of Naples, Giovanni Battista Porta, dis- 
oovei^ that if a very small hole be 
pierced in the window shutter of a room, 
completely darkened in other respects, 
or better still if the aperture be perfo- 
rated in a thin metallic plate i4[>plied to 
the shutter, all the exterior objects 
from which rays can enter through this 
opening will be represented on £be op- 

Sosite wall, in dimensions enlarged or 
iminished according to the distance. 
He found also that even with this im- 
perfect apparatus, throughout a large 
extent of the picture, objects were paint^ 
in their natural colours, and with con- 
siderable truth of linear perspective. 
A short time afterwards. Porta found 
that it was not necessary to have the 
opening very small, thus limiting the 
view; but that if the perforation was 
covered with a lentiscus, or a convex 
glass, it might be of any dimensions. He 
remarked also the great improvement 
thus produced in the delineation. The 
images 4>assing through the simple me- 
dium of the hole were without distinct- 
ness of position, intensity of colour, or 
neatness of- ouUine. On the xxmtrory, 
with the lentiscus, the mimic forms iir 
vailed the vivacity and strength of na- 
ture herself, the focal distances being 
properly adjusted. It is well known 
that all these discoveries of Porta have 
become truly astonishing in precision 
of detail and strength of colouring dnce 
the art of constructing achromatic glasses 
has been brought to its present perfection. 
Formeriy a simple lenascus composed of 
one kind of glass <mly, and consequent^ 
acting with as many separate focuses as 
there are colours in the undecomposed 
white ray, transmitted a comparatively 
indistinct image of objeots. Now that 
we employ achromatic glasses, which 
combine ail the incident rays in one 
focus, and that a periscopic construc- 
tion of the apparatus likewise has been 
adopted, great perfection has been given 
to its efiect. 

*^ Porta ocmstructed also portable dark ^ 
chambers: these were composed a£ h * 
tube, l<mger or shorter, urmed with a 
lentiscus as its optic instrument; a screen 
of white paper, or some prepared sub- 
stance, occupied die focus, and upon 
it &e images of external objects Were 
recdved. The Neapolitan philos<^)her 
proposed his simple arrangements for 
the b^iefit €)i those who had not beea 
taught drawing. According to him, 
nothing elae was required in ord^' to 
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obtain Ike most perfect traBscripts of 
nature than'mo^y to trace cai^uUy 
the outline of the focal image. 

** These anticipations of Porta's have 
not been realized. Painters and draughts- 
men, those in particular who execute 
large views, have still recourse to the' 
camera. They, howeyer, employ it 
merely to group objects en masscy to 
trace thdr contours, and to fix them 
in their proper position and magnitude, 
according to the principles of linear 
perspectiTe. As to those efiPects pro- 
eeedmg from the imperfect transparency 
of our atmo^here, whence arise all the 
charms of tone and colouring, which, 
by a sufficiently erroneous appellation 
are designated by the term aerial per- 
spective, the most experienced ar- 
tists are aware that in reproducing 

I these, the camera affords them no assist- 
ance. No person, however, has wit- 
nessed the neatness of outline, precision 
of form, the truth of colouring, and the 
■ sweet gradations of tint, without regret- 
ting mat an imagery so exquisite and 
90 mthful to nature could not be made 
to fix itself permanently on the tablet 
of the machine. Who has not been 
deeply anxious that seme means might 
be discovered by which to give reality 
to shadows so exquisitely lovely. Yet 

I in the estimation of all, such a wish 
seined destined to ti^ke its place among 

I other dreams of beautiful thinffs; among 
the splendid but impracticable concep- 

I tions in which men or scienoe and ardent 

' temperament have sometimes indulged. 
TkoB dream, notwithstanding, has just 
been realized. Let us take, then, the 
invention of its germ, and mark carefully 
il^ gradual unfolding." 

I The prindpte here referred to, is em- 

I ployed in the camera obscura, an instru- 
ment emplc^ed to throw the rays of 
light from external objects, by reflection 

' firom a looking g^ass, so that the image 
may be fcnrmed on some horizontal pre- 
pared surface, which is done in such 

M^ a manner as to give the proper form 

f and eolours to them. 

The next thing to be considered is a 
means of giving permanence to the 
image thus formed; this will be done, 
probaUy, in various ways, and indeed 

I is dready aocomplished in more than 

' one. There is a substance, long since 
discovered, called lunar or caustic sil- 
ver, or, according to modern nomen- 
clature, dibride oi silver. This remark- 
ji^ eomp0«B4, although in itself white, 



becomes black when exposed to ^ light, 
the shades being more and more duk 
according to the intensity of the light. 
The knowledge of this might have sug- 
gested to the alchymists, that if any 
image were thrown upon a piece of 
paper, or any other medium, impreguated 
with it, that image would be paintel 
by the rays of the sun, although, as far 
as lights and shadows are concerned, 
the picture must be the reverse of the 
real object ; the parts which are deeply 
shaded, those on which no light falll^ 
will remain white, and those which are 
brilliantly illuminated will be quite black. 
Strange as it may appear, this appliea- 
tion was not Uiought of by the early 
chemists, nor indeed until the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century. 

Wedgewood seems to have been the 
first person who had any idea of apply- 
ing the property of which we have 
spoken to the formation oi drawings. 
The inquiries of this philosopher were 
published in June, 1802, in the Journal 
of die Royal Institution, and he there 
proposes paper steeped in chloride of 
silver to copy paintings on glass and 
engravings. 

The experiments made by Wedge- 
wood were repeated by Davy, who states 
he had obtained representations of ob- 
jects exhibited in the solar microscope, 
but only at a short distance from ^lie 
lens. Both Wedgewood and Davy then 
were unsuccessfHil in their attempts to 
introduce a photogenic drawing. Not 
having obtained* the drawing, they of 
course devoted no time to the discovery 
of a method of fixing it, although this 
would have been to them an object of 
not less importance than the production 
of the outline. The pictures when pro- 
duced cannot be submitted to the action 
of day-light, and are therefwre only to 
be examined by the light of a lamp or 
candle. Some means, therefore, mu3t 
be provided to neutralise the action of 
^e light upon the paper. 

In the year 1814, M. Nlcpce, a coun- 
try gentleman residing on his property 
near Chftlon, on the Ga6ne, commenced 
a series of photogenic experiments. In 
January, 1826, he became acquainted 
with M. Daguerre, and in 1827, during 
a short stay in England, read a paper 
on the subject before the Royfd Society 
of London. **0n an attempt," says 
M. Arago, "having been made to es- 
tablish a priority of invention, thecs 
sketehes, still in a state of good jMPeserv^ 
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ation, were immediately and honour- 
ably produced from the collections of 
certain English philosophers. They 
prove beyond dispute, as respects both 
the photographic copies of engravings, 
and the formation, for the use of artists, 
of plates in the state of advanced etch- 
ings, that M. Niepce, in 1827, was ac- 
quainted with a method of making the 
shadows correspond to shadows, the demi- 
tints to the demi-tints, the lights to the 
lights. These early essays farther prove 
that he had discovered how to render his 
copies once formed, impervious to the 
erasing and blackening effects of the 
solar rays. In other words, the inge- 
nious experimentalist of ChMons, by the 
composition of his grounds, had so early 
as 1827, resolved a problem which had 
defied the lofty sagacity of a Wedge- 
wood and a Davy." 

In December, 1829, a deed of part- 
nership was drawn out between MM. 
Niepce and Daguerre, and by their united 
efforts, the art has been brought to a 
wonderful state of perfection. We are 
not, however, certain, from the evidence 
before us, that the name of M. Daguerre 
should be applied to the invention ex- 
cluding that of M. Niepce, as the French 
have done, for it is quite certain that 
we are as much, if not more indebted 
to him ; but we suppose the process 
will now always be known in France as 
the Daguerreotype. 

But it is here necessary to remark, 
that the English philosophers have not 
been entirely excluded from this work, 
although they have taken but a small 
and comparatively insignificant part. 
Soon after the publication of M. Da- 
guerre 's process, Mr. Fox Talbot stated, 
in -a communication to the Philosophical 
Magazine, that he had been for four 
years acquainted with a process analo- 
gous to tliat of M. Daguerre ; and yet it 
must be allowed that the operations of 
these two philosophers are sufficiently dis- 
tinct. With Mr. Fox Talbot*s arrange- 
ment, the picture is taken on prepared 
paper, and all the lights and shadows 
are reversed ; a densely heavy thunder 
cloud appearing white, and a brilliantly 
illuminated body of water, quite black. 
According to the French process, the 
image is impressed on the silvered sur- 
face of a copper plate ; the lines are dis- 
tinct, and the shadows are in their proper 
places. In our next paper, we shall 
proceed to explain the former of these 
processes, ' H. 



NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
^ By a Naturalist, 

JANUARY. 

The new year begins its career in 
winter : it is ushered in by clouds and 
storms, yet we welcome and hail its ap- 
proach. The old year, with its sorrows 
and joys, its hopes and fears, its gratifi- 
cations and disappointments, has passed ; 
its chequered months, have rolled back 
into eternity, and we stand on the mar- 
gin of an untried future, over which 
hangs a dense cloud, receding only in 
proportion as we advance, so as merely 
to lay bare the present, whHe all beyond 
it is unseen ; for we know not what a day 
may bring forth. Let us then use the 
present, and be thankful that it is ours 
to employ and improve. How a Chris- 
tian should use the present, depends upon 
the circumstances in which he is placed, 
— the exigencies, and the duties of the 
hour ; but among all his pursuits he will 
not forget his God, or heedlessly pass by 
the works of the great Creator, whose 
Spirit, at the beginning, moved upon the 
face of the waters, and whose great works 
are recorded in Scripture, that we may 
render them tributary to his praise. 
Need we then an apology, if, as each 
month appears, we direct our readers to 
the natural occurrehces which, in the 
order of things, God has appointed ; at 
least as far as our portion of the world is 
concerned; invite them into the fields and 
lanes, " by woods and lawns and living 
streams," show them a bird's nest, a bud, 
a flower ; teach them to feel an interest 
in the fluttering insect, whose little life 
is its all ; to relish the beauties of nature ; 
and instead of gazing around them, and 
exclaiming, " All is barren," teach and 
induce them to acknowledge, 

** These are thy ■wrorks, 
Parent of good. Thyself how wond'rous then !" 

But what is there worth looking at in 
winter, when the trees are leafless, and 
the hedges bare, and the ground either 
locked up with frost, or deluged with 
rain ; when the fallow lands look dreary, || 
and the lark has forgotten his song, and ^ 
the sun, far in the south, scarcely rises 
above the verge of the horizon, and soon 
finishes his course ? Such, methinks, I 
hear some reader ask, as he looks from 
this paper to the window, then stirs the , 
fire, and shivering, creeps closer to the 
blazing embers, glad that he is not 
obliged to go out in such a bitter day. 
What, then I is there no pleasure in a 
winter's walk? nothing to see, nothing 
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which will afford interest and instruc- 
tion ? Come with me into the fields and 
lanes, let us stroll through the wood, and 
by the farm ; dare the cold, and sec if 
we shall not be repaid for our exertion. 
Credit Cowper, no mean authority, when 
he says, that he '*who can derive no 
gratification from a view of nature, even 
under the disadvantage of her most or- 
dinary dress, will have no eyes to admire 
her in any." 

It is very cold; yet see how well- 
the animals, destined to endure our 
winter, are enabled to withstand the 
severity of the season. The coat of the 
ox, no longer short and smooth, is deep 
and rough ; the rain can scarcely pene- 
trate it ; it is the same with the horse, 
save when pampered and stall fed ; in the 
more exposed and bleak districts, its 
increase of clothing is very remarkable. 
The Shetland pony is now as rough and 
^aggy as any painter who loves the 
picturesque can desire. The fur of all 
the wild tenants of our heaths and woods 
is increased in depth and thickness. The 
under fur of the nare is full and thick, 
I whereas, during summer, it is very thin 
I and short. The red grouse of the heath- 
covered hills, has a warm thick downy 
! feathering to the very end of its toes ; 
I and the ermine, which, during the sum- 
mer, was sleek and of a redd&h brown, 
^ is now full furred and snowy white, ex- 
\ cept the tip of the tail. The alpine hare, 
and the ptarmigan of the Highlands have 
I also changed their brown and mottled 
' livery for one of purest whiteness ; thus 
assimilating with the snow in colour, 
[ they better escape observation, when all 
^ around is open and exposed. But not 
j only so, white bodies or substances are 
1 less rapid conductors of caloric than 
I colour^, and while the atmosphere is so 
I far below the vital temperature of the 
i ammsd, its heat is thus, as it were, pre- 
I a^Fved and husbanded, for the mainten- 
I aace of Ufe. 

i But we miss the bat, we miss the 
khodge-hog, we miss the dormouse. 
W Tkey may soon be found ; but in what 
I ritnation r in quiet slumber, — a slumber 
I termed hybernation, during which the 
U99A ilowly curculates ; the temperature 
of the body is reduced nearly to that of 
tbe atmosphere ; and the vital functions 
are almost suspended. Is not this just one 
remove from death ? No ; it is the Crea- 
tor's plan of preserving from death ; it 
ii a state of insensibility which the breath 
^spring will dissolve, at once restoring 



animation and vigour. We shall see the 
bat wheel again round the steeple, or the 
trees ; the hedgehog will interrupt our 
woodland walks at eventide, and roll it- 
self up at our approach ; and the little 
dormouse will build its nest in the 
thicket, when the thicket can afibrd it 
concealment. 

What a flock of small birds! they 
must amount to thousands I They are 
larks, the same species whose song trills: 
in the blue summer sky, the minstrel ap- 
pearing but a speck in the vault of hea- 
ven. The lark is only gregarious during- 
winter. At the close of autumn this bird 
assembles iij flocks, augmented by visitorsj 
of the same species from more northem 
regions, and the assemblage scours the 
country in search of food, sweeping andl 
wheeling around the turnip fields and: 
fallow lands, as if to; reconnoitre ere set- 
tling. Larks in winter are generally 
fat, and esteemed a delicacy for the table,, 
and hence their wholesale destruction : 
while the flocks are sleeping at night, a. 
wide light net is drawn over them, and: 
thousands are thus taken. From the neigh- 
bourhood of Dunstable, vast quantities; 
are sent to the London markets ; never- 
theless we see no apparent diminution in 
the numbers of these delightful wathJers^ 
when the summer months return.. 

That is the song of a bird ; how clear, 
how shrill I It is the wren, one of tbe 
smallest, but one of the hardSiest of our 
British bir<k; it may be seen hopping 
from twig to twig, and ffitting down 
the hedgerow, inquisitively examining 
the closely- covered buds, and prying 
into the crevices of tlie bark in quest of" 
dormant insects and their larv©, on. 
which it feeds ; then suddenly breaking; 
forth into a clear strain, which ceases as; 
suddenly as it began. But the wren is not. 
our only winter songster : we have the? 
robin, whose cheerful note is familiar to» 
all, a favourite every where, with his: 
rust-red breast, and his full black eye : the- 
woodlark also, on a fine day, pours out 
his melodious strain. The woodlark. 
(Alanda arbored) does not congregate- 
like the skylark during the winter sea- 
son, in large flocks, but merely associates^ 
in small families of five, six, or seven,, 
which separate in the early part of the 
spring. The hedge- sparrow, or winter- 
fauvette {Accentor modulares) may also* 
now be heard warbling a gentle yet sweet 
and varied song ; the thick hedge con- 
ceals the plainly-dressed songster, but 
it is well known ; a pair builds in every 
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hedgerow, in every garden, in every 
orchard, before the leaves have yet un- 
folded; and the nest,, and its bright bluo 
eggs are too often borne away in petty 
triumph by the thoughtless schoolboy. 

The golden-crested wren, or gold 
crest, (Regulus auricapillus, Selby,) 
the most diminutive of our British birds, 
less even than the common wren, (to 
which it is not generically related,) 
braves our severest weather, and may be 
observed flitting through the coppioe, 
and along the edges, like a little fairy, all 
life and animation. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance, that in the winter of 1822, 
thousands of these birds were seen to 
arrive upon the sea-shore and sand-banks 
of the Northumbrian coast ; many of them 
were so fatigued by the length of their 
flight, or perhaps, by the unfavourable 
shift of wind, as to be unable to rise 
again from the ground. The flight must 
have been in prodigious quantities, as its 
extent was traced through the whole 
range of the coasts of Northumberland 
and Durham. There appears little doubt 
<^ this having been a migration from the 
more Borthem provinces of Europe, 
(probably the pine feresta of Norway 
and Sweden,) from the circumstaoee 
of its arrival bein^ simultaneous with 
that of large flights of the woodcock, 
fieldfare, and redwing. (See Selby's 
i:rit, Omithol.) 

What can be more graceful in its 



actions, more pleasing in its eolourt, 
than the blue titmouse, (Parua cmrU" 
leus); there it hangs, head downwards, 
on that slender spray, pedcing the buds 
in search of small caterpillars. In this 
pursuit its attitudes are amusingly varied; 
all elegant ; all quick and lively. It is 
gone; another twig is undergoing its 
scrutiny. There too is its relative, the 
great titmouse, (Pains major,) remark- 
able for its well- contrasted colours, and 
its active, restless, busy habits. Little 
care these birds for the coldest weather : 
they are clad in soft deep plumage, 
and retire at night into bams, pigsties, 
stables, or the holes and chinks of old 
walls or trees, for comfort and security. 

See the fields, green with the rising 
blade, are blackened with rooks, all intent 
upon the destruction of the larve of 
beetles, which diey eagerly devour, to 
the benefit of the farmer, who need not 
grieve at the trifling mischief they do by 
the dislodgment of the roots of the corn ; 
a mischief compensated a thousand fold 
by their services. 

The redwing and the fieldfare are 
winter visitors ; flocks of them are wheel- 
ing round the fields ; they settle under 
the hedges, and along the borders of cop- 
picety ix in turnip fields; gleaning a 
scanty subsistenee from the berries of the 
hawthorn, the dogrose, the holly^ the 
ivy, and the mountain ash; addu^ 
thereto snails and the larvae of insects. 




Tb« Crossbm. 

What a singular bird flitted by and I a crossbill, (Loxia curvirostroj Lin- 
plunged into jonder firwood I It was | neus.) Instances of thia curious and 
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interesting bird breeding with us have 
been met with, diough rarely. It is, 
however, to be regarded as an occasional 
visitor only. Its habits and manners re- 
mind us of the parrot; like the parrot, 
thougb its toes are not two before and 
two behind, it clings in any posture with 
the greatest ease, and is active in the 
extreme; its bill consists of two man- 
dibles arched, so as to cross each other, 
and that not always on the same side; 
the seeds of the fir constitute its princi- 
pal food, and to obtain them it inserts 
the point of its bill between the scales of 
the fir-cones, %lad. by an adroit late- 
ral movemait of the cross mandibles, 
wrencbes open the scale, and disengages 
the seed, which it seises at the same 
moment. Apple and pear trees some- 
times si^er to a trifiing extent, from the 
depredations of flocks of this bird ; but 
more so on the continent than in our 
island. Its visits here are rare, and in 
inconsiderate numbers, except occasion- 
ally ; for, as is the case with many of 
our visitors, it sometknes makes its ap- 
pearance in large flocks, and then for 
several wiifters is to be looked for in vain. 
It is, however, one of our earliest visit- 
ors ; for it breeds in the pine forests of 
Germany, Sweden, and roland, during 
&e first mon&s of the sprii^^ and it is 
yery remarkal^, that in t3ie year 182], 
as Mr. Selby informs us, this island 
was visited, even as early as the month 
of June, by immense flocks of these 
birds, which spread themselves through 
the country, and were to be seen where- 
ever fir trees were abundant. The 
greater part of the flock, as proved by 
tlie numoers killed, consisted of old fe- 
males and young birds of the year ; their 
course was northward, as they were seen 
in the fir tracts of the north of Scotland 
in September after they had disappeared 
f^om the districts south of the Tweed. 
The appearance of a crossbill in Janu- 
ary gives us reason to suppose that it 
wfll Stay and breed with us. 

How thronged are the <^n lands, near 
llie shore, with various species of the 
feathered race ; wild fowl of ^l colours, 
driven from the inland parts to the moizth 
of rivers, and to bogs and estuaries of the 
sea, where nature provides them an nn- 
ffailing banquet, when the lakes and 
marshes are locked up with frost. Cur- 
iewB and whimbrels are sailing on their 
long and pointed wings ; gulls are wheel- 
ing in easy undulations, and settHng and 
rising, at home, on the land, on the 



water, or in the air ; and flocks of lap- 
wings, distinguished by their pied Kvery, 
driven from the moorlands and waste 
lands of the interior, to the southern 
shores, cover the fallow lands like rooks 
searching for worms or larvs, or ap- 
proach the marshes along the beach, 
eager for such food as may be here ob- 
tained. But why attempt to number the 
birds, which at this season haunt our 
shores, and draw their sustenance from 
the prolific waters ? 

Where are the reptile tribes of our 
island at this season P Not one is to be 
seen. No, the beautifiil snake is torpid 
in its retreat ; ^e viper is quiet in its 
hole ; the frog lies buried in the mud d' 
the marsh or pod ; and so does the water 
newt, (triton,) and the toad; and ^ 
liaard m his burrow, in the brdc^, 
or co|^>iee. The food on which these 
reptiles live is not now within their 
reach, were they even aedve and vigor-^ 
ous ; and their eoid Uood, never much 
exceeding that of the atmospheric 
temperature, loses the reqinnte stimulus 
of warmth with the dedine of summer ; 
when, as if aware of the torpidity to be 
undergone, as the meims of their preseTv- 
atioii, they each retire to their appointed 
dormitory. Hbw wonderftil, how mys- 
terious is that instinct, which the great 
Creator has imparted ! Every creature, 
according to its organization and con- 
comitant mode of life, habits, and ffxd, 
according to its animal necessities, is 
guided and impelled by an irresistible 
infiuence. It reasons not, it dreams not 
of the why and wherefore ; it refers not 
eflects to causes ; it is not made wiser 
by experience ; it acts as all its species do 
and ever did, and unconscious of the 
part it plays in t^ economy of nature, 
fulfils its destiny, and contributes its 
quota to maintain the balance of erea<- 
tion. To man is appointed another line 
of duties, for him are reserved other 
springs of motives and actions : his is « 
reasoning soul ; and hence between him 
and the most sagacious, or apparently 
sagacious brute, is a wide gulf, not to he 
filled up. 

But where are the insects ? many in k 
larva state lie buried in ^e >grovnd^ 
many, unhatched in the egg, wait for 
spring to em^ge devouring caterpillars ; 
many in the chrysaMs state sleq) torpid 
till tne returning warm^ shall md them 
break forth from their mummy-lik« en- 
velope, and expand tiieir wings upon the 
brecse. But aome are n/m akttf ike 
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transient sunshine has roused whole 
hosts of gnats, (cuculices, and tipulidae ;) 
they are dancing as if in the exuberance 
of pleasure ; in a few hours they will all 
be gone, each hastening to its conceal- 
ment; but to-morrow's sun will call 
them forth again, should to-morrow be a 
genial winter's day. 

The naked twigs and branches enable 
us now to look for the eggs of such in- 
sects as deposit them in order upon the 
smooth bark, to which they are attached 
by a sort of glue or gummy excretion, 
which unites them to it securely. Here 
are the eggs of the lackey moth, And 
others may soon be found; but here 
agdn observe the beautiful operations of 
instinct ; no insect deposits her eggs on 
any tree but that, the leaves or bark of 
wmch is ordained to form the pro- 
per food of the caterpillar progeny, 
when hatched. She makes no mistake, 
for a mistake would be fatal to the con- 
tinuance of her race, and she is not left 
to choice in such a matter; but is in- 
stinct-directed in all she does, and acts, 
as far as she is concerned, without the 
slightest idea of the future. 

What shall we say of the vegetable 
world ; does it lie dead ? Not so ; the 
sap is already beginning to circulate in 
the roots, secured from the cold in the 
bosom of the genial earth; stilly, in- 
deed, is the work of restoration, the 
commencement of the functions of vital- 
ity, but it is sure ; nay, it has already 
made great progress, and some of our 
hardier plants look cheerfully. The cat- 
kins of the hazel are beginning to un- 
fold; and the daisy "glints forth, scarce 
reared above its parent earth ;" the red 
dead nettle, the white dead nettle, the 
primrose, the grounsel, and chickweed 
adorn each sunny bank; the mezereon 
and hepatica are about to flower, and the 
snowdrop is already through the ground. 
The mosses are green and vigorous, and 
the lichen tints, with its many hues, the 
old gnarled trunks of trees, and the time- 
worn stones of ruined towers, over which 
the ivy, ever verdant, throws a wreath 
as if to hide the progress of decay, or 
show that for nature man himself la- 
bours, even when he ministers to his own 
power or glory. 

Surely a winter's walk in January is 
not destitute of interest. Reader, try it 
for yourself, using your eyes, (availing 
yourself of a pocket miscroscope,) and 
using your ears, to catch' every sound; 
and when you return with the glow of 



health, and the animation which exercise 
produces, you will not repent that you 
have left the fireside for a season to look 
at nature in '^ her least attractive dress." 
But what is the severity of this season, 
in our climate, to that of the ice-bound 
regions of the north, where 

" Winter holds his unrejoicing court ; 
And through his airy hall the loud misrule 
Of driving tempest is for ever heard ! 
There the grim tyrant meditates his wrath, 
Arms his fierce winds with all-subduing frost; 
Moulds his fierce hail, and treasures up his 

snows, 
With which he now oppresses half the world. 
There, undissolving from they^rst of time, 
Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky ; 
And icy mountains, high on mountains piled, 
Seem, to the shivering sailor, from afar 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of , clouds. 
Projected huge and horrid, o*er the surge 
Alps frown on Alps ; or hideous rushing down. 
As if old chaos was again returned. 
Wide rend the deep, and shake the solid pole. 
Ocean itself no longer can resist 
The binding fury ; but in all its rage 
Of tempest, taken by the boundless frost, 
Is many a fkthom to the bottom chained, 
And bid to roar no more—a bleak expanse 
Shagg'd o'er with wavy rocks, cheerless, and void 
Of every life, that from the dreary months 
Flies conscious southward."— Thomson. 



THE SCRIPTURES. 

The inspired Scriptures derive their 
singular unity, not only from all the 
doctrines forming one vast and ever- 
during system of truth, but from all the 
rays of heavenly light converging upon 
one glorious and Divine Person who is 
the sum and the centre of the whole 
dispensation : '* To Him give all the 
prophets witness." Whatever may be 
their theme in the first instance, it ter- 
minates and rests at last upon the advent ^ 
of the promised Deliverer. Whether they 
sing of judgment or of mercy, they are 
carried forward to the great King, who 
shall break in pieces his enemies with 
a rod of iron, but who shall rule over 
his subjects with the sceptre of right- 
eousness and peace. To Him give all 
the apostles witness. Their lives were 
spent in proclaiming His salvation ; their 
blood was shed in confirmation of his 
faithfulness and truth. To Him give all 
his disci^es witness in all ages of the 
world. To Him the true Church givea 
witness, acknowledging his omniscience, 
to foreshow the trials that were to befMi 
believers, and his almightmess to res- 
cue them from all dangers, confessing 
that he is the First and the Last, afid that 
in his hand are the keys of life and of 
death. — Douglas, 
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Nonsuch Palace* 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ELIZABETH. 

QusEN Mart died between six and 
scTcn o'clock in the morning of Novem- 
ber 17, 1558. The council assembled 
ihe parliament then sitting, and at noon 
Elizabeth was proclaimed queen. This 
change was received with more than com- 
mon rejoicing ; such was the state of af- 
fairs at that time, and such the apprehen- 
sions entertained of still severer persecu- 
tions, aiMi deeper national disgrace from 
tfie policy lately pursued. The most 
Jbigotedof the Papists expected that their 
crael proceedings would be stopped ; but 
though it was believed that Elizabeth was 
favourably disposed to the Reformation, 
yet she had conformed to the church of 
* Rome, and they still hoped that Popery 
would predominate. Her early measures 
were such as to keep both parties in sus- 
pense as to the course she would pursue. 
Elizabeth was at Hatfield when her 
sbter died. She was then in her twenty- 
fifth year, highly gifted with natural abil- 
ities, which had been cultivated by study. 
But the course of instruction most bene- 
ficial, both to- her subjects and herself, 
was the sever^suflferings she experienced 
during her sister's reign. The poet has 
well said, " Sweet are the uses of adver- 
nty," and the same sentiment has been 
expressed by a writer of Divine au- 
thority, who has declared that *4t is good 



for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth." Elizabeth, though a female of 
the highest rank, had been bowed down 
as heavily as the meanest Of her subjects ; 
she learned wisdom and caution from her 
sufferings. The efforts made for her de- 
struction in the late reign are well de- 
scribed by bishop Aylmer : " What 
assemblies and councils, what examina- 
tions and wrackings of poor men were 
there, to find out the knife that should 
cut her throat! What gaping among 
many lords of the clergy, to see the day 
wherein they might wash their goodly 
white rochets in her innocent blood I " 
But though man may plot, he cannot 
execute his designs, unless the Lord per- 
mit. The time was come when Popery 
was to be humbled ; Elizabeth was the 
main instrument chosen to effect this. 

On receiving intelligence of her sister's 
death, Elizabeth immediately appointed 
as her counsellors, thirteen who had been 
thus employed by the late Queen ; but 
she joined eight Protestants to them : 
among these was Sir William Cecil, who 
was her principal adviser from the first. 
He communicated to her the intelligence 
of her sister's decease, he was employed 
to prepare the address she deliverea to 
the council, and the first minute of busi- 
ness requiring immediate attention, still 
in existence, is in Cecil's hand-writing. 
On November 23, the queen removed 
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to the Charter- house, near London, at- 
tended by more than a thousand of the 
nobility and gentry, with many ladies. 
Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Lei- 
cester, rode next to her as master of 
the horse. When approaching the metro- 
polis, she was met oy the principal cler- 
gy, and others, all of whom she received 
with much affability, excepting Bonner : 
from that ecclesiastical butcher she turned 
with expressions of disgust. Her decided 
disapproval of persecution was shown on 
the day after her arrival, when, on learn- 
ing that Sir Ambrose Jermyn, a magis- 
trate of Suffolk, bad stopped the proceed- 
ings against the Protestants in his neigh- 
bourhood, a letter of thanks was sent to 
him, in the queen's name, expressing 
her wish tiiat others would act in the 
same manner. But the desire of the 
Popish prelates to continue the persecu- 
tions was openly declared. At the fune- 
ral of queen Mary, on December 18, 
Jewel relates, that bishop White spoke in 
strong terms against the return of the 
exiles for religion, declaring that it would 
be a good deed if any would slay them I 
His discourse was thoroughly popish, and 
in strict accordance with his text, ^*I 
praised the dead more than the living," 
teccles. iv. 2. But he was only directed 
not to leave his own house for a time. 

On November 28, the queen pro- 
ceeded to the Tower, entering it with 
very different sensations from those which 
oppressed her when last within those 
gloomy walls. The words of Psalm cvii. 
are very descriptive of God*s merciful 
dealings with her ; " He brought them 
out of darkness and the shadow of death, 
and brake their bands in sunder." A few 
days afterwards, she removed to Westmin- 
ster, where she kept the festival of Christ- 
mas, on which day she withdrew from the 
public service when the host was to be 
raised as an object to be worshipped. 
These removals were made by public 
processions, in which the people displayed 
grjeat joy. Elizabeth was of a goodly 
presence, and conducted herself so as to 
win and to retain the general favour. From 
the beginning to the end of her reign, 
she ever manifested a desire to possess the 
affections of her people. On every occa- 
sion she endeavoured to act so as to se- 
cure popularity, and she succeeded. She 
did not seek self -gratification as her pri- 
mary object ; or, rather, she was best 
pleased when she pleased her people. 

The position of Elizabeth on her ac- 
cession was full of difficulty. The nation 



was at war with France, and consequently 
in a state of hostility to Scotland. The 
Spanish alliance had been very disadvan- 
tageous to England; but there was no 
reason to suppose that Philip would long 
continue on good terms with Elizabeth, 
unless she cons,ented to marry him, which, 
he having been her sister's husband, 
would be a more objectionable measure 
than the union of her father with Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, while another Spanish 
match would be hateful to the nation. 
The Pope and all the European powers 
under papal influence would become her 
open enemies, as soon as she ventured to 
show a decided inclination to favour the 
reformation. Public affairs were in the 
utmost disorder : the treasury empty ; 
no adequate preparations to meet the at- 
tacks of enemies ; trade in a languishing 
state ; the people suffering severely from 
the effects of recent famine and pesti- 
lence ; and the nation in debt to the amount 
of four millions, a sum in those days al- 
most incredible. 

Nor was Elizabeth free from other and 
still more serious causes for^ disquiet. 
Those of her subjects who were attached 
to the Reformation, considered her mo- 
ther's union with Henry viii. to have 
been valid, and her title good ; upon their 
principles Henry's marriage witn Cathe- 
rine of Arragon was altogether unlawful, 
as the Pope had no power to do away the 
laws of God ; thus it was void from the be* 
ginning, so that no question need be enter- 
tained as to the regularity of the divorce. 
But, on the other hand, the Papists both 
at home and abroad considered that Hen- 
ry's marriage with Catherine was vaHd, 
and the divorce unlawful, so that Ann 
Boleyn's marriage was, in this view, null 
and void from the beginning ; therefore 
Elizabeth was illegitimate, and had no 
claim to the English throne. This had 
also been, declared during her father's 
reign ; but though the act had not been 
repealed, he restored her to the succes- 
sion, by the will he was empowered to 
make. Under these circumstances. Papists 
at home, as well as foreign powers, con- 
sidered that Mary, queen of Scots, had 
the right to be queen of England. Francis 
I. of France was the only Popish monarch 
who had recognized the legitimacy of 
Elizabeth ; but his successors disallowed 
it. Even her brother had given priority 
to the family of the duchess of Suffolk, 
which caused some to consider the sur- 
viving sisters of Lady Jane Grey as 
having claims to the throne. 
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The desire of the most bigoted Papists, 
to set aside Elizabeth, and place upon 
the English throne Mary of Scotland, 
then married to the dauphin of France, 
appeared without delay. Some practices 
of this nature, in which the brothers of 
cardinal Pole were implicated, were 
made known to the council as early as 
November 22. Soon ajfterwards the dis- 
position of the French government was 
shown, by the title of queen of England 
being openly given to Mary, as well as 
that of queen of Scotland. Her husband 
also assumed the royal arms of England 
as a part of his armorial bearings, in de- 
fiance of all the rules of heraldry, therebv 
showing his design to claim the English 
throne. At their marriage, before the 
death of queen Mary, they did not in 
any way mention the title of England ; but 
within two months after Mary's decease, 
a grant to lord Fiemming was made by 
the dauphin and dauphiness of France, 
under the tide of ''King and Queen of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland.** Sub- 
sequently the officers of court publicly 
announced and addressed Mary Stuart as 
queen of England. It is important to 
keep these facts in view ; for they show 
that from the very beginning of her reign, 
Elizabeth was placed in a situation of 
danger by the pretensions of Mary, who 
never formally relinquished them. This 
explains the subsequent proceedings be- 
tween these two queens. It was impos- 
sible for Elizabeth to act in a friendly 
manner towards such a pretender to her 
throne. The Pope at once showed Eliza- 
beth the danger of her position, by de- 
claring that as illegitimate, she had no 
right to the crown of England ; that it 
belonged to him to settle the succession ; 
that if Elizabeth would submit to his de- 
I cision, he would treat her with fatherly 
affection and favour! But the queen 
had tasted that '' the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel ;" she desired to have 
no more of the mercies of the Pope. 
On January 12, 1559, the queen re- 
^ tamed to the Tower preparatory to her 
; coronation ; from thence she proceeded 
on the 14th in a car richly adorned, in 
solemn procession to Westminster, the 
order usually observed before a coro- 
nation. On the following day, she was 
I crowned in Westminster Abbey. Con- 
siderable difficulty had been experienced 
in finding a prelate to place the crown 
upon her head, without which her right 
to the throne would have been doubted 
by many. Several sees were vacant by 



death: the Romish prelates refused to 
officiate ; but at length Oglethorpe, bishop 
of Carlisle, was prevailed upon to perform 
the ceremony, which was conducted 
agreeably to the Roman pontifical, except 
that the elevation of the mass was omitted. 
This shows how opposed the bigoted Pa- 

Eists were to the government of Eliza- 
eth, though as yet she had given no de- 
cided proofs of an intention to favour the 
Reformation. But during the procession 
from the Tower, she showed her deter- 
mination that the English Bible should 
be set forth again. In Cheapside a pa- 
geant was exhibited, representing Time 
leading Truth from a cave where she had 
been hidden. She had an English Bible 
in her hand, inscribed "the Word of 
Tfuth,*' which was presented to the 
queen. Elizabeth received the book and 
pressed it to her heart, returning thanks, 
and declaring that she would often read 
over that book. The general character 
of the pageants of that dav was much su- 
perior to those usually exhibited. They 
were comparatively free from heathenism 
and popish superstition, while many made 
direct reference to those doctrines of truth 
whereby alone monarchs can reign with 
safety and satisfaction. But the queen 
would not proceed so rapidlv as the Pro- 
testants wished. On the following day, a 
gentleman presented a petition, ulumng 
to the liberation of prisoners at a coro- 
nation, requesting that some other prison- 
ers, namely Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, with one Paul, might be released ; 
the queen smiled, but answered that it 
was needful first to inquire whether they 
wished to be set at liberty. 

Doubtless it would have been far more 
satisfactory, as well as more gratifying to 
every lover of the truth, had Elizabeth 
at once decidedly expressed her senti- 
ments in favour of true religion. But 
there is too much reason to apprehend 
that her heart was convinced, raiher than 
changed. Though she never would have 
acted with blind bigotry like her sister, 
yet she seems to have been a Protestant 
quite as much from circumstances as from 
inclination. The Reforlnation under her 
never proceeded so far as under Edward 
VI. She would probably, if left to her- 
self, have adopted a course still more 
modified, half way between her father 
and brother. But the nation demanded 
more, and she could not refuse to go far- 
ther than probably her own inclination 
cUctated. Doubtless all this was over- 
ruled for good, and we cannot but admire 
c 2 
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ner was the only one subjected to impri- 
sonment : he remained in the Marshal- 
sea till his death, in 1569, indulging in 
licentious expressions, and gross disor- 
derly conduct When the pictures were 
shown to him, in the early editions of Fox's 
Acts and Monuments, which represented 
him inflicting tortures upon the Protestants 
with his own hands, the callous wretch 
viewed them with a laugh, and asked 
how the artist could depict him so well ? 
He openly gloried in what he had done. 
His imprisonment, indeed, was necessary 
to screen him from popular indignation ; 
but the immediate cause was an intempe- 
rate memorial presented to the queen by 
himself and other bigoted Romanists, 
condemning the Reformation even as 
begun by Henry viit., and stigmatizing 
the martyrs these prelates condemned 
to the flames, as malefactors sujffering 
justly the Divine wrath. When the Po- 
pish prelates were summoned to declare 
whether thev would obey the laws lately 
passed, archbishop Heath had the efiron- 
tery to tell the queen that she could not 
desist from the suppression of heresy — 
meaning thereby the persecution of the 
Protestants — without exposing herself to 
a curse ! Elizabeth at once replied, in 
the words of Joshua, '* As for me and 
my house, we will serve die Lord ;" and 
declared her determination) together 
with that of her parliament, to resist 
Popery. 

The vacant sees were filled up. Parker 
was appointed archbishop of Canterbury, 
and others, his associates in taking refuge 
on the continent, were nominated to va- 
rious bishoprics. These excellent men 
exerted themselves to promote the truth : 
they effected much, though far less than 
they desired ; for the general proceedings 
of government limited rather than en- 
couraged them. 

The queen had suffered much from 
the principles of Popery, but she showed 
a deisire to retain some of the ornaments, 
ceremonials, and superstitious observ- 
ances adopted mostly from heathenism in 
the early ages of the church, which made 
way for the grossest errors of Romanism. 
Among them were the crucifix, and lights 
burning on the communion-table, which 
Elizabeth for a time retained in her chapel : 
the former was a gross superstition con- 
nected with image worship; the latter 
was of less importance, but it was a prac- 
tice of ancient pagan worship, and there- 
fore ought to be discarded by ajl Chris- 
tians. The bishops feared that these 



things would lead to further abuses ; they 
remonstrated with Elizabeth, who unwill*^ 
ingly consented to their removal. She 
was afterwards more fully aware of the* 
necessity for showing her departure from 
Popery ; and Nowel, dean of St. PauPs, 
having caused a prayer-book adorned 
with pictures of the Virgin and saints to 
be laid in her seat, as a new year's gift, 
she openly reproved him in the vestry 
after service, declaring truly, that suen 
ornaments were hinderances to devotion. 

Matters of a secular nature now claim 
attention. One of the proceedings in 
parliament was to address the queen, 
urging her to select a husband, accom- 
panying this request with strong expres- 
sions of loyalty and personal regard. The, 
queen replied in courteous terms, but 
said that she considered herself married 
to her kingdom, and that at present her 
desire was to have it inscribed on her 
tomb, '* Here lies a queen who lived and 
died a virgin." 

One of the affairs most pressing was 
to make peace with France. Philip, 
finding tha^ he could not rely on support 
from England, had already done this, 
but felt his honour concerned to extri- 
cate his ally from a war undertaken on' 
his account. The main difficulty was 
respecting Calais. The French would 
not relinquish this place, while to give 
up the claim would annoy the nationid 
feelings of the English. A treaty was at 
last made, by which Calais was to be 
restored by France in eight years, under 
heavy pecuniary forfeitures. The Eng- 
lish government wisely resolved not to 
forego the advantages to result from 
peace to their exhau^d kingdom, in 
the vain endeavour to procure again a 
place, the possessicm of which was rather 
an empty honour than a real benefit, and 
which increased the feeling of dissatis- 
faction between the two countries. 

In this summer, the first of her reign, 
we find Elizabeth enjoying the country. 
For this purpose, she visited her palace, 
at Nonsuch, in Surrey, and other places. 
The annexed engraving represents Non- 
such, an edifice erected by Henrv tiii. 
It is f^om an old picture, which also re- 
presents the queen in her chariot, or 
car. 

The state of affairs in Scotland required 
the especial attention of Elizabeth. Mary 
Queen of Scots had been affianced to 
the dauphin, and removed to France 
when very young. Her marriage was 
completed in 1557, when she was in- 
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duced secretly to sign a deed, by which 
she conveyed to the King of France her 
ciaiQis to the throne of England as well as 
Scotland, in case she died without leaving 
children. This document has been lately 
published. Her union with France could 
only be supported by discouraging the 
Reformation in Scotland, and persecut- 
ing the reformers in that country. At 
this juncture, Elizabeth succeeded to the 
throne of England, when an intention 
directly to interfere with her, was mani- 
fested by the assumption of her regal 
title and arms by Mary and her husband, 
as already mentioned. They had not 
been assumed during the preceding reign, 
therefore it was plain that the insignia 
were not merely borne as indicating a 
distant claim to the succession, but be- 
ing taken immediatelv upon the death of 
A£iry of England, they evidently were 
meant to imply that the bearers had a 
better right than that possessed by Eliza- 
beth. All who acknowledged the papal 
supremacy necessarily took this view. 
It is worse than idle to speak of the con- 
test between Mary Stuart and Elizabeth, 
aa many do, assigning the cause to be 
petty female jealousies. 

The English armorial bearings were 
openly displayed at a festival in Paris, 
when the king, having engaged in a 
tilting-match, was mortally wounded by 
the shivers of a lance, by Montgome- 
ry, the captain of the Scotch guard. He 
died July 10, and was succeeded by 
the husband of Mary, Francis ii. The 
deceased, Henry ii., who was thus un- 
e:tpectedly called to his account, had lately 
engaged with Philip and the Pope in ex- 
tensive designs to suppress the Keforma- 
tion, and had just passed a decree, or- 
dering all the Lutherans in his own domi- 
nions to be put to death. A few days 
before the death of Henry, he had or- 
dered a body of troops to be sent to 
Scotland, where the queen regent was 
already at issue with the chief nobility. 
She required absolute submission to the 
measures directed by France, and the 
English ambassador had learned it was 
intended to put the leading nobles to 
death. It was evident that the Scottish 
nobility and gentry would not be left to 
themselves to settle the differences which 
had arisen among them about religion ; 
for these tiroops were despatched imme- 
diately after the accession of Francis. 
The Reformation in Scotland was to be 
crushed by foreign interference ; thereby 



alone the designs of France against Eng- 
land could be efficiently promoted. 

The French commander caused Leith 
to be fortified, which excited the pubHo 
displeasure. The populace destroyed 
some monastic estabhshments, while the 
lords assembled at Stirling, and took 
measures that the kingdom should not 
be reduced to a mere province of France, 
in which the Reformation could be ri- 
gidly suppressed. 

The lords then called a parliament, 
which met at Edinburgh, and deposed the 
regent ; but Knox urged that her mis- 
conduct should not operate against the al- 
legiance they owed to Mary as their so- 
vereign. They also denounced the French 
as enemies to their country. Thus hos- 
tilities were decidedly begun in Scotland, 
and it was evident that the result would 
affect England. If the French were 
successful, England would be attacked, 
the pretensions of Mary and Francis to 
the English throne having been distinctly 
avowed. Under these circumstances, 
Elizabeth was obliged to take a part. 
She assisted the Scottish Protestants 
with some supplies, but not till the 
French were on the pdnt of prevailing. 
At this juncture, the English fleet en- 
tered the Firth of Forth, and stopped 
the advance of the French army. It was 
plain that Elizabeth had delay^ this in- 
terposition till the last moment ; no de- 
sire but that of preserving her own king*- 
dom influenced her. She expressly sti- 
pulated with the Scottish lor<k that they 
should Dsaintain their allegiance to Mary, 
only seeking to be freed from French 
counsellors. There is no doubt that Eli- 
zabeth interfered constantly with the af- 
fairs of Scotland. This is represented 
by Popish historians as unwarrantable^ 
and designed to foment civil wars in that 
kii^dom : it was defended by Cecil, on 
the ground that such interference was 
neeessarv to avert danger from his coun- 
try and nis sovereign. He declared that 
he thought it lawful to use the same 
means of defence which the adversary 
used in offence. Here, as in many other 
instances, we must regret that the state 
policy even of the most upright rulers, 
departs from the plain and simple declar- 
ations of Christianity. But it must be 
allowed that France was making great 
use of Scotland to forward political de- 
signs against England, before the latter 
took part in the Scottish civil dissen- 
sions, as the only effectual way to meet 
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those seasons of interest and gratification 
which haye flung a sunbeam in my path 
in days gone by. The more we remem- 
ber what we have enjoyed, the louder is 
the call upon our thankfulness. Oh that 
my heart were filled with praise, and my 
mouth with thanksgiving 1 

There is another enjoyment, too, that 
I love to indulge ; and that is, the recrea- 
tion of sketching a character with my pen. 
Scores of such sketches I have by me, 
V that no eves but my own have ever seen. 
They will be found, perhaps, among a 
. mass of unconnected manuscripts when 
the mortal part of Old Humphrey is laid 
in the dust. It would have oeen a good 
thing for me through life if I had devoted 
half as much time to correcting my own 
' character, as I have spent in observing 
the characters of others ; but that has not 
been the case, and the consequence is, a 
frequent exhibition on my part of those 
infirmities that I so quickly detect in my 
neighbours. 

Think not, however, that I delight to 
banquet on the failings of my friends : 
this would be but an unlovely and un- 
christian employment. It is the oddity, 
the peculiarity, rather than the infirmity 
of human nature that I love to portray. 
At times, indeed, a strong dash of shadow 
mingles with my sketches ; but if this be 
in the original, no marvel that it should 
appear in the copy. I will give you one 
of my sketches now. 

I am about to describe humanity in a 
novel form ; at least, in a shape that it 
does not commonly assume. When we 
see a miser clutching his money bags, 
and looking around him suspiciously, we 
are certain of his selfishness; when a 
dealer in any article unduly praises what 
he would sell, we suspect him of the 
same evil ; but when a man, under the 
guise of hospitality, <^ers us the best his 
house affords, no wonder that we should 
be somewhat thrown off our guard. 

Many a wintry wind has blown over 
the Black Mountains, and many a fall of 
snow has fringed their rugged eminences 
since I visited Llantony Abbey. It may 
be that the Abbey of Llantony is known 
' to you ; but if not, it may be a treat to 
you, on some future day, to visit its time- 
worn and desolated walls. 

In my time, I have been a capital pe- 
destrian ; twenty miles have I tramped 
before breakfast, and once I walked with 
a friend forty-seven miles on the last day 
©f a lengthy excursion. Thus it is that 
old men prate about their past achieve- 



ments I Leaning on a staff for support, 
and walking " softly," the breeze blow- 
ing about their tmn grey locks, they 
dwell on the youth, the strength, and 
activity of their by- gone days. Bear 
with them ! Bear with them ! 

It was at Christmas time that I set out 
on foot with two friends for Llantony 
Abbey. We had twenty-one miles of un- 
knovm ground to tramp over, at least 
unknown to me, and my friends had but 
a very general knowledge of it ; a heavy 
fall of snow which had taken place addea 
greatly to the fatigue of our journey, but 
we entered on our enterprise with light 
hearts and cheerful spirits. True it is, 
that our feet were sadly clogged with 
snow, so that we lifted up our heavy 
heels like labouring men walking across 
a fresh-ploughed field ; and then, again, 
the descending flakes driven in myriads 
full in our faces, somewhat impeded our 
progress, to say nothing of me knee- 
deep snow-drifts we had to encounter in 
our occa^onal wanderings from the 
proper path ; but these things are trifles 
when buoyant hearts are filled with the 
spirit of adventure. On we went, find- 
ing amusement in our toil, and laughing 
at each other's mishs^s and difficulties. 

My friends were well educated. The 
elder of the two had a sobriety mingled 
with his cheerfulness that made him very 
companionable, and the younger added 
to his general buoyancy of heart, tl^kl- 
ready wit, which, when under the influ- 
ence (^ judgment and good nature, is 
always agreeable. An interesting enter- 
nrize is not the less pleasant when shared 
by agreeable companions. My Llantony 
trip is vividly impressed on my memory. 
I should be sorry to think that it was 
blotted from ^e memory of my com- 
panions. 

As we trudged onwards, little incidents 
occurred that gave an interest and variety 
to our journey. A friendly discussion, 
an anecdote, or an apt quotation frona 
some favourite author ; an allusion to the 
past, or a speculation relating to the ^ 
future, by turns, called forth our con vers- 9 
ational powers. How much of interest 
and pleasure is at times crowded into the 
brief space of a single hour ! 

In a state of society, our every day 
duties and occupations often mould us 
into positions foreign to our natures and 
inclinations, so that we appear other than 
we really are. In a friendly ramble, we 
are cmrselves; restrictions vanish, and 
we feel at liberty, a social feeling gathers 
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around our hearts, and we think, speak, 
and act in our natural character. There 
are in such seasons, buoyant emotions, 
happy turns of thought, a disinterested- 
ness, and a baring of the bosom, if I may 
so speak, that are delightful to share and 
pleasant to reflect upon. 

In one place, we came to the very 
edge of a precipice, whose perpendicular 
depth must have been more than a hun- 
dred feet. A tree leaned over from the 
bank, and up this tree I foolishly climbed, 
to drop, from amid its branches, a stone 
to the ground beneath. There are reck- 
less moods wherein peril operates as a 
charm on the youthful mind, alluring the 
bounding heart to danger : no doubt you 
have found it so as well as myself. 

In a village through which we passed, 
we were treated in a very abrupt and dis- 
courteous way by a respectable- looking 
personage, whom we had civilly asked to 
direct us the road to Llantony. Now I 
hate churlishness in man or woman 1 
A hog setting up his bristles and grunt- 
ing in a menacing manner, without pro- 
vocation, is scarcely more forbidding 
than a churlish man. As we pursued 
our course, guided rather by a sight of 
the distant hills, than by our knowledge 
of the roads, we were every now and 
Aen pent up by the enclosures of the 
difiPerent homesteads, or by the high 
hedges of the fields we had entered. 
Many a swollen brook had we to cross, 
and many a snow-drift to struggle through. 

At last we came to Llantony Abbey, 
a romantic ruin situated in the very heart 
of the mountains. A spot can scarcely 
be conceived more solitary and shut out 
from the worid; the broad- breasted ever- 
lasting hills surrounding it on every side. 
Save the gorge at which we had entered, 
we looked in vain for any inlet to the 
valley. 

We had been told that a bed might be 
cot at the neighbouring village pothouse ; 
but this was a mistake. The clergyman 
of the parish had taken up his residence 
at ^ pothouse, there being no parson- 
ffekge house near. The dormitory where 
we intended to sleep was thus occupied, 
and, as a last resource, we were fain to 
seek a shelter for the night, wet and 
weary as we were, in the inhabited end 
of the old Abbey. 

A part of the ruin had been built up 
into some appearance of a mansion or 
dwelling-house, and this was inhabited 
by an cJd man of the name of Hollow- 
blast; a name most admirably in keep- 



ing with the dreary situation of his abode, 
and the bleak mountains that rose around 
his habitation. 

Up the stone steps of the residence of 
Mr. Hollowblast we climbed with some 
difficulty; for they were slippery and 
heaped with snow, and we were much 
fatigued. My younger companion, who 
had rolled up his trowsers to the tops of his 
boots, cut a comical figure, lifting up his 
legs, as he did one after the other with his 
hands, being unequal in any other way to 
win the postern gate or doorway of Mr. 
HoUowblast's habitation. 

It was certainly an untimely hour, to 
say the least of it, for three weary pedes- 
trians, with boots and stockings saturated 
with snow water, unexpectedly to apply 
for an asylum in so lonely a place ; no 
wonder that the old gentleman received 
us, at first, rather ungraciously. 

Since the time of which I am now 
speaking, the brow of Old Humphrey 
has been graven by the hand of time, and 
his feet have travelled far toward the 
grave; but how has it been with his 
heart and his afiections? Are they 
nearer heaven than they were ? are they 
yearning for the mansions of the blest ? 
Let me heave a sigh, and go on with 
my narrative. 

There sat the redoubted Mr. Hollow- 
blast in his arm-chair by the fire, with a 
worsted night-cap on his head, a pair of 
blue, broad-ribbed, worsted stockings, of 
ample dimensions, drawn over his legs 
and thighs. 

While standing near the door, we 
made known to the old gentleman the 
object of our call. Attracted by the fame 
of Llantony Abbey, we had visited the 
place, but n)und no house where shelter 
for the night could be afforded us. We 
were wet, we were weary, and as stran- 
gers we trusted he would render us all 
Qie assistance in his power. 

"Why, gentlemen," said he, eyeing 
us with that scrutinizing glance with 
which a shrewd landlord is wont to re- 
gard customers of a doubtful appearance, 
** this is an awkward time of night to 
come upon one unexpectedly, and an 
awkward time of the year too. Had it 
been in the summer, now, we could have 
managed the matter ; for then we keep a 
bed or two always ready : but in winter it 
is altogether another affair. If you had 
only sent me word of your coming, there 
would have been no difficulty." 

These observations were all very natu- 
ral; but seeing that we could neither 
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alter the season of the year, nor the hour 
of the night, they sounded rather dis- 
cordantly in our ears. As a kind of 
compromise, however, between the com- 
forts we stood in need of, and the diffi- 
culties that existed in the way of pro- 
curing them, we proposed, with per- 
mission, to sit all night by the fire. 

For a few moments we appeared to be 
hung up in the balances by our pruden- 
tial host, and it seemed equally uncertain 
whether we should be considered of full 
tale and weight, or whether we should 
kick the beam. A feather would have 
turned the scale. Happily the decision 
was in our favour. 

** Well, walk in, gentlemen," said Mr. 
HoUowblast, "and draw up to the fire. 
We will see what can be done for you ; I 
know what it is to come in wet and tired 
after a journey. Mary, put some wood 
on the fire; these gentlemen must be 
sadly starved, and a good fire is a com- 
fortable thing such a night as this. Be 
handy, girl ; bring some wood as soon as. 
you can. Let me see ! If we have got 
nothing else, we can make a cup of tea, 
and a good cup too. Our bread is not to 
be found fault with, and there is no better 
butter any where. A pot of good tea 
and a plate of good toast and butter will 
be just the thing. Nothing so refreshing 
as tea after a journey. I have seen a 
good deal of life ; I know what it is to 
come in wet and tired after a journey, and 
can feel for the gentlemen. Let them 
have a cup of tea as good as you can 
make it for them." 

Before our sympathizing host had half 
finished these open-hearted observations, 
my younger companion, putting it down 
as a settled thing that in his weary state 
no possible contingency could compel 
him to move more than a stone's cast or 
two from the place where he then was, 
had begun to pull ofi^ his wet boots and 
stockings. This was an undertaking of 
some little difficulty, and soon attracted 
the attention of old Mr. HoUowblast, 
whose kindly feelings in our behalf 
again overflowed from his lips. 

" Hark ye I Mary," said he, as soon 
as he heard her bring in the wood he had 
ordered her to fetch, "these gentlenren 
are wet in the feet, for they have walked 
a long way in the snow, see if you can 
find some of my warm woollen stockings ; 
o» worsted will do. 'Tis a sad thing to 
sit in wet clothes, and especially with wet 
feet* and bring a pair or two of my old 
shdes and slippers. I have travelled a 



good deal, and know what it is to come 
in wet and tired after a journey. Be 
handy, girl ! let us make the gentlemen 
as comfortable as we can ; for I can feel 
for them." 

It is a common observation that "Every 
man has his weak point," but if the 
word point were put in the plural, the 
remark would be quite as correct. Now- 
one of the weak points of old Mr. Hol- 
lowblast was a disposition to talk about 
lord Anglesea, whom, in days gone by, 
he had served in the capacity of steward, 
or something of that kind. We were 
patient listeners, and thus secured die 
good will of our garrulous host. 

The tea was excellent, the toast capi- 
tal, and we did justice to them both ; for 
of all recreations to those who are half 
famished, eating and drinking is the most 
agreeable. 

"Let me see," said Mr. HoUowblast, 
soon after the tea made its appearance, 
"haven't we a bit of the goose left ? we 
had a goose for dinner, and a good one 
too, and if there is any of it left, gentle- 
men, you shall have it and welcome. 
Mary, see what you can find: may be 
the gentlemen would like to pick a little 
of the goose, if you can find any. J know 
what it is to be weary and hungry : bring 
what there is of it, Mary, much or Uttle, 
they shall have it and welcome." 

Mary, after a little rummaging in th6 
larder, produced a couple of drumalk^ 
of the dinner gOQse, and sundry other 
fragments, which added considerably to 
the pleasure of our repast. Nor did the 
old gentleman forget, whil^ .we were 
burnishing the bones, again and again to 
refresh our memory with the often re- 
peated information that he "had seen a 
good deal of life," that he knew what it 
was " to be tired and hungry, and that 
he could feel for us." 

In sketching this portrait from the 
Ufe, I am dealing as gently as I can vnth 
the original. Human sympathy is a 
costly thing. Oh that it were always 
disinterested I Oh that we were more 
interested in each other's eternal, as weV 
as temporal welfare ! 

By the time we had taken our t^ 
Mr. HoUowblast appeared to take a stiU 
stronger interest in our welfare. * * Mary," 
said he, "haven't we a little brandy, 
and an odd bottle of sherry in the house ? 
I have ^ome remembrance of such a thing ; 
and if we have, let the gentlemen have it : 
where is the use of hoarding up comforts 
when people stand in need of tnem ? See 
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if you can find the sherry ; for I am al- 
most certain there is an odd bottle left. 
The gentlemen shall have it and wel- 
come." Many other indulgences were 
offered us by the old gentleman, invari- 
ably enhanced in value by a seeming in- 
difference to his own interest and a pro- 
fessed concern for oufs ; but we prudently 
declined any other than common com- 
forts, being very well satisfied with our 
accommodation. At last that most im- 
portant inquiry. How we were to pass the 
night, became of necessity a suoject of 
discussion. 

It is wondrous what a change is pro- 
duced in the mind by an hour's social 
converse! When we first entered the 
abode of Mr. Hollowblast, he appeared 
as if he would begrudge us a chair to sit 
upon; but afterwards he seemed to be 
lying in wait for opportunities of pressing 
upon us comforts and luxuries in abun- 
dance. Even the difficulty of providing 
us a place of repose for the night was 
overcome by hb sympathy and com- 
miseration. 

** Mary," said he, "we must manage 
it somehow, that these gentlemen may 
not have to sit up all night ; it grieves 
me to think of it They are not accus- 
tomed to sit up ; and besides, they are 
weary, and stand in need of a good night's 
rest. Gk> and ask our neighbour, Mrs. 
WUliams, to step up here ; tell her I want 
to see her particularly." 

In a short time, Mrs. Williams made 
her appearance, and then our considerate 
host made a most pathetic appeal on our 
behalf. " Neighbour Williams,*' said 
he, " these genUemen have walked along 
way, and come unexpectedly to see the 
Abbey. It is a sad awkward time of the 
year, and late at night, too ; but I have 
done all I can to make them comfortable, 
for I have seen something of life myself, 
and can feel for them. Now, neighbour 
Williams, we are at sad fault for a bed : 
you have got one, I know, that is at 
liberty ; and if you will spare it for these 
\eentlemen, I shall take it as a favour 
done to myself; it will be but for one 
night, and I shall be very, very much 
obliged to you. We ought to do what 
we can for one another; and I hope you 
will not refuse me the bed for these gen- 
tlemen, for I am sorry for them from my 
heart." 

^Mrs. Williams acted her part admir- 
al>iy, and after some natural remarks 
about the "very late hour," "room to 
make tidy," " bed to air," "clean sheets," 



and a few other minor disadvantages and 
difficulties which a compliance with the 
request of Mr. Hollowblast would involve, 
gave in her acquiescence to the proposal 
made to her, and retired to prepare a dor- 
mitory for our accommodation. 

The next requirement made was that 
Mary, the servant, should give up her 
bed; an arrangement to which no ob- 
jection was made on her part, so that 
every impediment being removed, my 
companions stretched their weary limbs 
in the spare bed of Mrs. Williams, and I 
passed the night on the curtainless couch 
where Mary, the domestic, was wont to 
repose. 

'The morning came, and we assembled 
at the breakfast table of Mr. Hollowblast. 
The moans of the aged gentleman during 
the night, told me that he was labouring 
under some bodily affliction ; but he made 
no complaint to us. The winds were 
abroad, and the snow lay thick upon the 
ground, and we had arranged, after an 
inspection of the old Abbey, to ascend 
the Black Mountains; a substantial break- 
fast was, therefore, a very necessary pre- 
liminary to our undertaking. 

And now came the winding up of our 
account with our sympathizing, hospita- 
ble, and generous host. He said that he 
made no charge; he could make no 
charge ; we were gentlemen, and he well 
knew that we should act like gentlemen. 
It was, to be sure, an awkward season of 
the year, and a late hour at night at 
which we bad come upon him ; and he 
had no doubt that we should consider that 
it had put him about a good deal, but he 
would leave the matter entirely to our- 
selves. He hoped that he had done his 
best to make us comfortable ; there was 
nothing in his house which he had not 
offered to us, for he had seen a good deal 
of the world, and knew what it was to be 
at a distance from home, aiid to come in 
wet and tired after a journey. 

With these, and other observations, 
and not forgetting to remind us that he 
should have rather liberally to recompense 
his neighbour, Mrs. Williams, he con- 
trived to get from us about double the 
amount we should have paid at a regular 
inn. 

"What is man!" How clingingly 
alive to his real or supposed interests ! 
When a new principle is implanted in his 
soul, he can practise self-denial and dis- 
interestedness ; till then, selfl setfl is 
but too apparent in all his deeds. The 
Christian character is a lovely one, and 
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rendered still more so by the strong con- 
trast afforded by a worldly mind. It 
would be enough to make us yearn for 
heaven if it were for nothing else than to 
be stript of our selfishness. 

When we parted with old Mr. Hollow- 
blast, he i;o8e from his arm-chair to shake 
us all by the hand. The same cap which 
adorned his brows the preceding night, 
was on his head, and his legs were de- 
fended from the cold, by the same ample, 
blue, broad- ribbed worsted stockings as 
we had before seen. We left him under 
an impression that we should meet no 
more till the last trumpet should sound, 
and that impression was correct ; for soon 
after we heard that he was gathered to 
his fathers. 

We visited the old Abbey, and lingered 
amid its snow-capped, ruined walls. We 
cUmbed the Black Mountains, and stood 
on their highest eminence, admiring the 
goodly prospect of the country around ; 
but neither the ruined Abbey, nor the 
broad-breasted mountains are so vivid in 
my remembrance as the grotesque figure 
of old Mr. HoUowblast. 



CONSCIENCE. 

It is certain that all men are inevi- 
tably conscious of being the subjects 
of a supreme moral government. The 
sense of right and wrong, peculiar to 
us ; our instinctive discernment of things, 
as virtuous or vicious, of good or ill 
desert; shows that we are positively 
subjected to moral law; that there is 
actually prescribed to us, by some au- 
thority or other, a rule of conduct. 
Every law of our nature must have 
originated with Him who gave us our 
being; for the creature could no more 
give laws to its own being, than make 
itself. If we are the subjects of moral 
obligation, the Creator made us so : that 
natural rule of our actions, which the 
sense of moral obligation implies, is a 
rule which he has enjoined. And there 
are circumstances which seem solemnly to 
intimate that we are under His constant 
discipline, and ultimately responsible for 
the use which we make of that rule. 
Especially does this seem to be inti- 
mated by that faculty of instinctive self- 
reflection peculiar to our nature: that 
secret, mysterious, authoritative, moni- 
tory power, which is seated within us. 
If upon the actions of others we find 
our minds constantly passing a moral 
judgment; with infinitely greater de- 



cisiveness, pungency, and force, do we 
find them passing it on ourselves. This, 
it must be admitted, is a striking feature 
of our constitution, and one that de- 
mands attentiofi. What then, I ask, 
is the meaning and the import of that 
secret power which we call conscience ; 
which, while it approves and affords 
pleasurable reflections when we have 
done good, admonishes us, on the other 
hand, of evil, upbraids and smites us 
when we have done wrong ;' punishes 
us, invariably, with inward smart and 
pang when we have yielded to our 
passions in opposition to our reason, 
when we have consulted present plea- 
sure at the expense of known duty ? 
What is this stern, this solemn voice 
that utters in the soul of man, when no 
one hears- it but himself, '* Man ! thou 
art guilty ?" What is this which makes 
the heart to palpitate and tremble, while 
the aspect of the outward countenance 
is calm ? What is it that haunts tho 
culprit in the dark — ^that gives a sus- 
picious eye and unsteady hand, even 
where detection seems impossible, and 
is not apprehended — that makes the 
thief to flee when no man pursueth him, 
and infests his bed with dreams and 
images of terror? I tell you, and 
every man feels, that that voice is the 
echo of another ; that that inward con- 
viction is but the utterance of the ver- 
dict of a higher judge. Every man 
feels it, we repeat, that he is held 
within the grasp of a power from which 
he cannot disengage himself ; that he is 
the subject of a government above, and 
independent of human arrangement and . 
convention. From all known facts of 
human history we are warranted to 
affirm, it is universal. No matter how 
obscure a man he is, he is sensible that 
the moral feelings and moral doings of 
his own soul are under the immediate 
ken of Heaven. No matter how great 
he is; he may preside in courts and 
seats of law, but on his own tribunal 
he is sensible, Felix- like, that he him- 
self is before the bar of an unseen judge. 
No matter how famed he is, he is 
sensible that there is a judgment which 
is not arrested by public opinion,, and 
whose awful .verdict falters not amid the 

Slaudits or reproaches of a world. Nor 
oes it matter much what are his pecu- 
liar sentiments ; this inward witness tells 
the truth, in spite of every modifying 
system, and against every falsifying 
creed. It matters litde even how reek- 
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less and how bdd he is. He may long 
have laughed to scorn the terrors of his 
conscience, and gorged himself with 
x^ates till he is all hut delirious or 
inad; or he may have fettered that 
conscience, and bound it down by efforts 
of unnatural blasphemy and sin: but 
anon and evermoi^e it mutters, and it 
Sunders and shakes his inmost soul, 
and with its fierce inflictions seems to 
drag him to the bar of his Creator, and 
antedate his doom. 

Let it not be said that all this is the 
mere death's head of superstition, or the 
bugbear of the nursery. This terrific 
power of conscience is felt in circum- 
stances of danger, and on the near ap- 
proa<^ of death, the most severely by 
those yery persons whose creeds and 
opinions it might have been expected 
would render them least liable to super- 
stitious fears. It is not the religious, 
but the irreligious, whom conscience 
agitates the most. They may before 
baire mocked, or scorned, or cursed all 
notions of religion and of God ; but in 
calamity, and sickness, and peril of 
death, the scomers are either silent in 
confusion, or in mingled fear and hope 
betake themselves to prayer. In such 
circumstances of trial, these high-minded 
and sound-hearted scofiers at religion 
commonly betray die hollowness of their 
principles and the falsehood of their 
creed. 

Then let me ask the calm and 
iLhoaghtful reasoner, What does all this 
intimate? Whence this inevitable be- 
lief of the existence of a Supreme 
Being? Whence this common consci- 
ousness of moral obligation? Whence 
this instinctive sense of ultimate ac- 
countability to an invisible judge? Is 
it all nothing but illusion? Can it 
be here, amid the most solemn im- 
pressions and suggestions of nature, that 
confusion and contradiction are intro- 
duced? The question, be it remem- 
bered, is not whether these are old argu- 
ments or new ones ; but what is the 
true force of them ? And who, deeply 
pondering these things, can resist the 
conviction that such impressions are the 
silent, but distinct and undeniable mo- 
nitions of truth, telling that there is an 
infinite, almighty, righteonH Governor 
of the world; that he takes continual 
cogilizanee of the principles and conduct 
of men, and rules them by moral laws ; 
that to him they are amenable, and 
will certainly give account; and that 



it is his high will, and the very end 
for which he made them — the noblest 
end for which they could be made — that, 
regulated by his authority, they might 
subserve the moral purposes of his 
government, and, approved by him 
accordingly, with his favour might be 
blest.— J". Griffin. 



UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES OP 
SCRIPTURE— No. I. 

It has been argued, with great truth 
and force, that the undesigned coinci- 
dences which appear in the sacred 
writings, strikingly illustrate the veracity 
of their authors ; and it is a matter of 
regret that they have hitherto attracted 
so little attention : we purpose, therefore, 
to furnish a few specimens of them, in 
the hope that they will interest and pro- 
fit our readers, and lead some, at least, 
to the valuable works from which they 
are taken. 

In the eighteenth chapter of Genesis 
we find recorded a very singular convers- 
ation which Abraham is reported to 
have held with a superior Being, there 
called the Lord. It pleased God on this 
occasion to communicate to the Father of 
the faithful his intention to destroy forth- 
with the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
of which the cry was great, and the sin 
very grievous. Now, the manner in 
which Abraham is said to have received 
the sad tidings, is remarkable. He does 
not bow to die high behest in helpless 
acquiescence — The Lord do what seemeth 
good in his sight — ^but, with feelings at 
once excited to the uttermost, he pleads 
for the guilty city, he implores the Lord 
not to slay the righteous with the wicked; 
and when he feels himself permitted to 
speak with all boldness, he first entreats 
that fifty good men may purchase the 
city's safety, and still encouraged by the 
success of a series of petitions, he rises 
in his merciful demands, till at last it is 
promised that even if ten should be 
found in it, it should not be destroyed 
for ten's sake. 

Now, was there no motive beyond that 
of general humanity which urged Abra- 
ham to entreaties so importunate, so 
reiterated? None is named. Perhaps 
such general motive will be thought 
enough: I do not say that it was not; 
yet I think we may discover a special 
and appropriate one, which was likely to 
act upon the mind of Abraham with still 
greater effect, though we are left entirely 
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to detect it for ourselves. For may we 
not imagine, that no sooner was the 
^ intelligence sounded in Abraham's ears, 
than he called to mind that Lot his 
nephew, with all his family, was dwelling 
in this accursed town. Gen. xiv. 12, 
and that this consideration both prompted 
and quickened his prayer ? For while 
he thus made his supplication for Sodom, 
I do not read that Gomorrah and the 
other cities of the plain, Gen. xix. 28 ; 
Jude 7., shared his intercession, though 
they stood in the same need of it — and 
why not? except that in them he had 
not the same deep interest. It may be 
argued too, and without any undue re- 
finement, diat in his repeated reduction 
of the number which was to save the 
place, he was governed by the hope that 
the single family of Lot (for he had 
sons-in-law who had married his daugh- 
ters, and daughters unmarried, and ser- 
vants) would in itself have supplied so 
many individuals at least as would fulfil 
Uie last condition — ten righteous persons 
who might turn away the wrath of God, 
nor suflfer his whole displeasure to arise. 
Surely nothing could be more natural 
than that anxiety for the welfare of re- 
latives so near to him should be felt by 
Abraham — nothing more natural than 
that he should make an efibrt for their 
escape, as he had done on a former 
occasion at his own risk, when he res- 
cued this very Lot from the kings who 
had taken him captive — nothing more 
natural than that his familv feelings 
should discover themselves in the earnest- 
ness of his entreaties — yet we have to 
collect all this for ourselves. The whole 
chapter might be read without our 
gathering from it a single hint that he 
had any relative within ten days' journey 
of the place. All we know is, that 
Abraham entreated for it with great 
passion — that he entreated for no other 
place, though others were in the same 
peril — that he endeavoured to obtain 
such terms as seemed likely to be ful- 
filled if a single righteous family could 
be found there. And then we know, 
from what i« elsewhere disclosed, that 
the familv of Lot did actually dwell 
there at that time, a family that Abra- 
ham might well have reckoned on being 
more prolific in virtue than it proved. 

Surely, then, a coincidence between 
the zeal of the uncle and the danger of 
the brother's son is here detailed, though 
it is not expressed; and so utterly un- 
designed is this coincidence, that the 



history, might be read many times over, 
and this feature of truth in it never 
happen to present itself. 

And here let me observe, (an observa- 
tion which will be very often forced up- 
on our notice in the prosecution of this 
argument,) that this sign of truth (what- 
ever may be the importance attached to 
it) oflRers itself in the midst of an inci- 
dent in a great measure miraculous : and 
though it cannot be said that such indi- 
cations of veracity in the natural parts of 
a story, prove those parts of it to oe true 
which are supernatural; yet where the 
natural and supernatural are in close 
combination, the truth of the former 
must at least be thought to add to the 
credibility of the latter ; and they who 
are disposed to believe, from the coinci- 
dence in question, that the petition of 
Abraham in behalf of Sodom was a real 
petition, as it is described by Moses, and 
no fiction, will have some difficulty in 
separating it from the miraculous circum- 
stances connected with it, the visit of the 
angel, the prophetic information he con- 
veyed, and the terrible vengeance vvith 
which his red richt hand was proceeding 
tasmite that adulterous and sinful gener- 
ation. — Blunfs Veracity of the Five 
Boohs of Moses, 
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About three miles from the town 
(of Adalia) my servant found that his 
great coat had fallen from his horse; 
riding back for two miles, he saw a 
poor man bringing wood and charcoal 
from the hills upon asses. On asking 
him if he had seen the coat, he said that 
he had found it, and had taken it to a 
water-mill on the road- side, having 
shown it to all the persons he met, 
that they might assist in finding its 
owner. On offering him money, he re- 
fused it, saying, with great simplicity, 
that the coat was not his, and that it 
was quite safe with the miller. My 
servant then rode to the house of the 
miller, who immediately gave it up, he 
also refusing to receive any reward, and 
saying, that he should have hung it up 
at the door, had he not been about to 
eo down to the town. The honesty, per- 
haps, may not be surprising, but the 
refusal of money is certainly a trait of 
character which has not been assigned 
to the Turks.— Fc/Zows. 
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NEtV^ YEAR'S DAY. 

It is said to be the custom, in some 
nations, to mourn at the birth of a child, 
because of the anticipated eviJs which 
it is destined to endure in this vale 
of tears. This is, doubtless, to form 
a false estimate of human life, in which, 
on the average, pleasure far predomi- 
nates over pain ; and surely the contrary 
custom of rejoicing when another rations 
and immortal creature is brought into 
existence, is much more justifiable. But 
I am not certain that the same principle 
will apply to the birth of a new year. 
There are so many recollections of past 
delinquencies and omissions, and of 
losses that can never be repaired, to 
unite with anticipations of the future — 
so much to regret as well as to fear, 
that the thoughtless levity with which 
this first day of another annual cycle 
is generally ushered in, seems to be 
altogether misplaced. We should cer- 
tainly do, what is at once more reasonable 
and more edifying, were we to spend 
the first hours of a new year in solemn 
• meditation, both on the past and on the 
future. 

But in such an exercise, while there 
is cause for self-accusation and for sorrow, 
there is also ground for gratitude, for 
hope, and for enjoyment. The protect- 
ing care of an overruling Providence, 
is a fruitful source of these feelings, 
whether we regard external nature, or 
reflect on our own individual experience of 
the guidanc<e and protection of a Father *s 
unseen hand. It is to the former of 
these subjects, that the peculiar nature 
of this work seems at present to call our 
attention. 

When nature lies in the sleep of win- 
ter, all seems dreary, and desolate, and 
hopeless. Day after day, the sun, whose 
beams had shed light and life over the 
world, takes a shorter and lower path 
in the heavens ; his brightness and 
warmth decrease; chilling blasts sweep 
the plain ; the flowers fade ; the leaves 
fall ; the grass no longer springs for the 
cattle; the sound of music is hushed; 
the earth becomes rigid ; the surface 
of the waters is converted into crystal ; 
the snow descends, and covers all with 
its cold and cheerless mantle. 

Nature, however, is only in a state of 
repose. Hest was necessary to recruit 
her exhausted strength. But during 
her repose, the hand of Him who 
"slumbereth not," has been working 
in secret. The germs of future plants 



and flowers have been wonderfully pre- 
served : insects, reptiles, birds, and 
beasts, have all partaken of a Father's 
care; and his rational creatures have 
been enabled, by employing the higher 
powers with which he has gifted them, 
to provide for the supply of their more 
numerous necessities and comforts. 

And now a new scene appears. The 
sun has changed his course, and begins 
again to take a wider circuit in the 
heavens. Soon his warmth, and glory, 
and genial influence will return. Nature 
will burst anew into life, and beauty, 
and joy. The husbandman will once 
more ply his labours, while hope cheers 
his toil, and 

the lark, high-poised, 
Makes heaven's blue concave vocal -vrith his lay ; 

and, all around, the cattle browse on the 
tender herbage as it rises, and the bleat- 
ing lambs play amidst the flocks scattered 
over the neighbouring hills. 

As the year advances, summer will 
again begin to smile, and will cast from 
her green lap a profusion of flowers. 
The seed thrown into the bosom of the 
earth, will germinate and grow : the 
tender blade will rise and shoot, some- 
times watered by the rain and dew ; 
sometimes cherished by the genial heat 
of the sun's direct rays; sometimes 
shaded from his too fervid beams by the 
gathering clouds, and refreshed by the 
morning and evening breeze. 

At last comes autumn, crowned with 
plenty. The orchards teem with golden 
fruit ; the full ears of yellow grain wave 
in the fields ; the busy reaper sings as 
he toils ; the barns are filled with food 
for man and beast, and the hopes of 
the husbandman are fulfilled. Amidst 
a thousand varied and most bountiful 
preparations for the sustenance of animal 
and vegetable life, during the rigours 
of an ungenial sky, winter returns, and 
again prepares the earth, by a night of 
rest, for the labours of the coming year. 

These wonders of divine Providence 
need only to be mentioned, to show with 
what consummate skill and goodness 
God accommodates the seasons to the 
comfort, the convenience, and the hap- 
piness of every thing that lives, and 
especially of the human family. The 
labour to which man is doomed strength- 
ens his bodily powers, and rouses, ex- 
ercises, and sharpens his mental facul- 
ties. The changes, too, which are con- 
tinually taking place, are highly condu- 
cive to his improvement and happiness. 
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Simienesa deadens curiosity, and satiates 
enjoymeDt. Wq are so oonstitvitedf as 
%<\ require constant changes for stiKOU-^ 
gating the i](und, and giving relish tQ 
aur exercises; and in each season of 
^e year we find employments suitable 
to our faculties, and calculated to afford 
them agreeable au4 useful occupation. 
J^^fen in winter, cold and comforUess as 
it appears, how much do we ftnd to 
ipake us both happier and better. The 
family circle, collected in the long even- 
ings round the cheerful winter fire, feel 
those afiections warmed which soften 
the heart without enfeebling it, and those 
domestic endearments incyesiied by ex- 
ercise, without which life is scarcely 
desirable ; while the soul, enlightened 
aud enlarged, is better prepared to re- 
Q^v^ impressions of reUgion, to love 
Him who first loved us : and, rising to 
pqre exalted views, to aspire after the 
society of the just made perfect, in the 
Iforld of spirits. 

T)ici paternal care of the Supreme 
Beingt thus strongly impressed on the 
mind, by contemnlating the traces of 
m# beneficence, which are every where 
cctuspicuous in the seasons as they re- 
volve, are calculated to reassure the 
mind, in looking forward to that great 
change, of the approach of which we 
%jre forcibly reminded by the passing 
%Way of another year, of the short and 
uncertain period allotted us on earth. 
We^ too, have our spring, our summer, 
mxT i^utumn, and our winter. Will 
another spring dawn on the winter of 
Uie grave f To the encouraging an- 
i^wer which revelation gives to this im- 
portant question, is added our experience 
of the operations of the God of the sea- 
filpiiB. Under his administration, nothing 
pmshes, though every thing changes. 
The flowers die but to live again. In 
tiie animal world, many species sleep 
out the winter, to awake again in a new 
season. Nature itself expires and re- 
vives ; even while she lies prostrate and 
rigid, an almighty hand preserves the 
germs of future hfb, that she may once 
more start from the grave, and run a 
new round of beauty, animation, and 
ei\]Qyment. Is there not hope, then, 
&r the human soul? Shall not the 
same paternal goodness watch over it 
in its seeming extinction, and cause it 
to survive the winter of death ? Yes, 
there is hope here, but there is no as- 
surance. It is from the w<»d of in- 



spiration alone that the assurance of 
immortality spings. That book oi un- 
erring truth informs us, that after our 
mortal winter, there comes a spring of 
unfeding beauty and eternal joy, whe» 
no cold chills, and no heat scovehes; 
where there is bloom without decay, and 
a sky without a cloud. 

But bt it never be foi^otten, that (ke 
prospect which lies before us is not att 
toight and smiling. The same book 
of truth which reveals to us our immor- 
tal nature, informs us also, that, in the 
unseen world to which we are travelling, 
there is a state of misery as well as a 
state of blessedness; that we are now, 
step by step, approaching the one or 
^e other of these states ; and that each 
successive year, as it passes over our 
heads, instead of leading us upward to 
the unchanging glories which belong 
to the children of God, may be only 
conducting us downward, on thai load 
which '* leadeth to destruction.*' 

This is inexpressibly dreadful ! And 
when we think of our own character 
and qualifications, we shall find nothing 
calculated to allay our terrors. We are 
the children of a fallen parent — our- 
selves fallen and guilty. If, from the 
elevated spot on which we now stand, 
at the commencement of a new stage 
of our journey, we look back on £e 
scenes Uiroi^h which we have passed, 
and reflect on the transactions in which 
we have been engaged, what shall we 
discover that can recommend us to Him 
'* who is of purer eyes than to be- 
hold evil ?" Ii, again, we look fbrwmd, 
what a scene of turmoil and discnrder, 
temptation and danger, do we desevy in 
a world l3dng in wickedness ! When we 
think of we weakness of our own hearts, 
and of the enemies we have to encounter 
— ^so numerous and so formidable — ^we 
cannot fail to be appalled, and to ex- 
perience the same kind of misgiving 
which led an apostle to exclaim, *' Who 
is sufficient for these things F" 

But when, in ihe exercise of faith, 
we turn to the gospel, a more blessed 
view opens to us ; for it is full of ^ 
most encouraging promises to those who 
will accept of them. It tells us of ** the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, long 
sufleringand slow to anger, and abundant 
in goodness and truth," Exod. xxxiv. 6 ; 
and, in proof of this character, it reminds 
us of the impartial manner in which the 
Creator employs inanimate nature fbr 
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tke fiOiod of hfe eteikfiteB, " making his 
sun td rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sending rain on the jnst-and on the 
onjust;*' it reminds. us, also, of the 
t»rentftl afKe^on with which his own 
te3tub«^nt bounty has inspired tfle ani- 
tnai creation, and, taking an example 
ftoto the inferioir tribes, it beautifully 
^^l^ares, th&t ** as an eagle stirreth up 
Iter nest, flutterelh over her young, 
i|)r^dfeth abroad her Wings, tak^h them, 
Beareth them on her wings,** So he 
W«itioheS oy«r his rational offimring, de- 
lightiug to lead, instruct, and bless th6m. 
Rising sttll higher, it reminds us of the 
tewiemess he has infused into the mind 
ef earthly parents, and says, ** If ye then 
b^ng evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more 
^all your Father which is in heaVen 
give good things to those who ask him.*^ 
Nny, it represents the Eternal as conde- 
scending to compare his regard for his 
people, with that of a fond mother for 
tile infant smilin|^ upon her knee, ** Can 
ft Wocni^ forget her sucking child, diat shie 
slioij^ not havo compassion on the son 
of het womb ? yea> they may forget ; yet 
will I not forget thee,** Isa. xlix. 15. It 
does much more ; it (^ns to oUr view 
the WitMlders of redeeming love, prest^nting 
to our view the Son of the Eternal hum- 
Wag himself fbr our sakes, to ^ussume 
llie form of a servAnt, becoming a man 
of ^dW6ws, submitting to ignominy, tor- 
td^, and death ; atfd then it browns all, 
by tnakfng this unanswera)^ a]^>eal^ 
'*He that spared not his own Son, but 
ddivered him up for us all, how shall 
he BtOt With hikn also tteely give us b^ 
^higs ?'* S^h k the unspeakable en- 
am^Stgement which the CJhristian derives 
from the gcwpel of his Divine Master. 
And shall we not "work out our oWn 
salvation, sedng it is God who worketh 
in us hoih to will and to do of his good 
pleasure?** Phil. ii. 13. In this m^ty 
task, we cannot Indeed avoid being affect- 
ed with " fear and trembling," when we 
rdSect oh what we haVe at stake ; but we 
feiye also every thing to hope, fot He 
who is f<yr us, is greater than all that ean 
be ftgainst us; and the value of the prise 
v^iAS^ is Bet before us is inestimable.-* 
Dmtcah^s Winter, 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 

ST. Paul's cathsdbai#. 
St. Paul's, Ae most gigantic, the 



most etevtted, the most fcetebtated, and 
by far the most conspicuous building in 
London, is a fit place to be Visited by a 
perambulator, ais the grandest church in 
the world, with the exceptioh of St. 
Peter's at Rome. It is an object of gene- 
ral interest, and is entitled to every con- 
sideration. In whatfever part of the me- 
tropolis a stranger may be, he cannot 
long {promenade the street without catch- 
ing a glimpse of this stupendous pile, 
which lifts Its giant head and shouldbti 
fiir above thie buildings that surround it. 

St. Paul's Cathedral stands in the 
wards of Castle Bayhard and ^arrirtg- 
don, and in tfa^ parishes of St. Gregoi^ 
and St. Faith. 1 am now looking up at 
the huge fobHc, that somewhat oppresses 
me by its gigantic dimen^ons. The di^- 
gant ii-On balustrade tiial surrouiitfc Ikj 
weififhs, I am told, iat tbe least, two hun^ 
dred tons, and cost eleven thousand 
pounds. 

The statue of Queen Anne, ih thift 
area, surrounded with lihe allegoricsl 
figures of Great Britain and Frelandi 
France and Ameridi; the double rowik 
of black marble steps ; the noble portico 
of twelve Corinthian columns, and eight 
of tile composite ordet above them ; tbfe 
triangula)* pediment, with a representft^ 
tion of St. Paul's conversion ; tne sta^ 
of St. Paul on the centre, with St. Peter. 
St. James, and th6 four Evangelists ^l 
the Mdes, Af^ all Well wmrthy of atti^^ 
tion. 

1 remember to have he&rd an anedlol)^ 
about the motto ** Resu^gam, "oii the sOU^ 
front. It is shid, that when Sir Christo- 
pher Wren was undecided about th6 
motto he shotild chooSe, he had occasion 
for something to put under a stone thi!^ 
was about to be placed in a certain posi- 
tion, when a workman brought him a 
piece of an old broken gravestone, on 
which was graven the word Resutgam. 
This word was instantiv adopted as the 
required motto. Whetnet this story is 
true or not, a more appropriate mot^ 
could scarcdy have been found. 

I havo* often gazed on the weath^^ 
bleached "stonework of St. Paul's, csp 
cially on the south side. Without 
able to determino the rulo, or na 
laws, by which such an efl^ has beeli 
produced. Many of the piffltos and pro- 
minent parts of the building are, here 
and there, almost as white as if covered 
with whitewash; while the adjdn!^ 
stonework it miteh more like ebos^ than 
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ivory. The winds, the rains, and the 
climate appear to have been fickle in 
their attacks on this venerable edifice; 
they are not invariably the most promi- 
nent parts, nor seemingly those most ex- 
posed that are thus bleached ; nor are 
they the most secli|^d that are dingy 
and dirtvi The ..general effect, how- 
ever, of the discoloration is highly 
imposing.- It is said, that '* mansions 
may be built, but not oak trees;'* and, 
certain it is, that if another St. Paul's 
could be erected, equal in other respects, 
it must, of necessity, be inferior in that 
tim^wom and venerable appearance, 
which the present truly magnificent edi- 
fice possesses. 

I have entered the church by the 
northern door ; it is the hour of prayer ; 
the minister, the choristers, and the con- 
gregation are assembled, and as I sit on 
one of the benches in the vast area of the 
church, the shrill and harmonious chaunts 
of youthful voices is rising round me, 
and the deep diapason of the solemn or- 
gan, like thunder modulated and render- 
ed musical, is impetuously bursting 
from the choir, pouring irresistibly along 
through the elevated arches, and long 
drawn aisles, and filling, with awful 
melody, the mighty dome above my 
head. 

If, clothed and clogged with the infir- 
mity of human nature, such soul- trans- 
porting sounds, and rapturous emotions 
are permitted us, what will be the music 
*of heaven I and what the unimaginable 
transports of glorified spirits I 

Wnile the visionary and devotee con- 
sider these sublime choruses as of them- 
selves constituting devotion ; and while 
some condemn them as inconsistent with 
the simplicity of Christian worship ; 
enough for me if I feel that they give a 
passing fervour to my faith, and carry 
my affections onward to tliat eternal 
world, that is represented to us as re- 
sounding with hallelujahs. So long as 
music is content to be the handmaid of 
devotion, she is well worthy of regard ; 
but when she sets up herself to be wor- 
shipped, down with ner, down wiUi her, 
even to the ground ! 

The service is now ended, and the 
congregation are thronging the space 
between the choir and the northern door, 
while here and there small parties are 
seen walking from one monument to 
another. 

X look up at the capacious dome with 



wonder. What *« pigmy I am, compared 
to this stupendous structure, which is 
itself but a speck in creation ! The op- 
pressive vastness of the church is in- 
creased by its absence of ornament. Kot 
that the columns, the arches, and the 
vaulting of the cupola are altogether 
without decoration; but the grotesque 
and elaborate carvings that frequently 
enrich Gothic edifices are looked for in 
vain. The magnificence of St. Paul's is 
rather felt in its influential whole, than 
seen in the costliness of its undivided, 
parts. 

Those who have seen the scaffolding 
erected here on the first Thursday in June, 
occupied by seven thousand children, 
have gazed on a spectacle that tl^ey are 
not likely to forget. 

Here are the works of the Bacons, 
Chantrey, Flaxman, Westmacott, and 
Rossi; Baily, Tollemache, Hopper, 
and Gahagan. Here are the monuments 
of Nelson, Howe, St. Vincent, Heath- 
field, CoUingwood, and Duncan ; Aber- 
crombie, Comwallis, and Sir John 
Moore; Sir Joshua Reynolds, Barry, 
Opie, West, and Sir Thomas Lawrencie ; 
Doctor Johnson, Sir William Jones, 
Howard the philanthropist, and the 
architect of the place. Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

The flags, in both dome and nave, are 
motionless ; but they have waved amid 
the stormy fight» Many a death-grap- 

?le took place before the French, and 
)utch, and Spanish standard-bearers 
were despoiled of them. 

Observe that family group : they are 
from the country ; the father takes the 
lead, with a boy of five years old, dressed 
in his new buttoned clothes ; the mother 
holds by the hand her little daughter. 
The father has told them already, before 
they quitted home, of the wonders of 
the place, and they regard his words as 
the voice of an oracle. He has been 
here before, and he shows them one 
monument after another, with an emo- 
tion very like that of pride; for how 
could they manage to see all without 
him? what would diey know of the 
place without his descriptions ? He is 
the master of the ceremonies; the family 
head and guide ; the London directory ; 
the every thing to them in their visit to 
this wonderful city. 

The finely-wrought and imposing 
figures of Nelson, with the lion beneath 
him ; Sir John Moore wounded and 
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dying; and Sir Ralph Abercrombie 
falling from his horse into the arms of a 
Highland soldier, by turns attract the 
attention and secure the admiration of 
the several visitors of the place. The 
soldier and the sailor here gain ad- 
ditional enthusiasm. They see the hom- 
age that is paid to the hero, and forget 
the wounds and death -grapples, the cries 
and groans, the widows* sighs and or- 
phans' tears that go up to make a vic- 
tory ! 

Look at the awe-struck little urchins, 
that are gazing with timid air on the 
monument of . Howard. Their attention 
has already been directed to the diminu- 
tive figures in bas-relief, representing 
the stern jailor with his key, and the 
podr famished prisoner being supplied 
with food by the philanthropist. At an- 
other time their little hearts will feel 
sensible of compassion ; but now, while 
they lift up thqir eyes to the cold mar- 
ble, the gigan^c-.and motionless figure 
of Howard, they are. rather frozen with 
awe than melted with* pity. 

The colossal figure of Doctor John- 
son, on the opposite monument, repre- 
sents the intellectual gladiator, the 
mighty lexicographer, in a standing at- 
titude. Unlike the graven bust, in the 
title page of his dictionary, he stands 
erect, habited as a Roman, with a majes- 
tic mien, fixing the regard, and com- 
manding the admiration of the spell- 
bound visitor. The man of letters comes 
here, a pilgrim to the shrine of talent, 
and pays a willing homage to departed 
intellect. 

And these, then, are the most endur- 
ing records of this world's admiration 1 
'What a tale of humiliation is told by the 
disfigured effigy. The mutilated mar- 
ble, and the time-worn monument of the 
hero ! 

" These mouldering records make ine feel ashamed 

That fame and glory have so little power 
. To hand their greatness down to future times." 

It is said that St. Paul's was first built 
by Ethelbert, king of Kent, a.d. 619. 
And that kings Kenred, AtheLstan, Ed- 
gar, Ethelred, and Canute, Edward the 
Confessor, and William the Conqueror, 
all contributed largely to its support. 

There is, indeed, abundant reason to 
believe that a Christian church occupied 
the same site at a very early period, and 
that this, when destroyed by theDioclesian 
persecution, was again rebuilt in the time 
of ConstanUne the Great. It was after 



the demolition of this church tiiat Ethel- 
bert undertook its re- erection. 

Two or three times it was destroyed 
by fire, and more than once the spire 
wa^ struck by lightning. Among the 
names of those who were, at, different 
periods, the most jealous in its repara- 
tion, may be mentioned, William de Bel- 
meis, Osbert de Camera, Maurice, Bel- 
mois, and Roger Niger, Bishops of Lon- 
don. To these must be added, Henry 
Lacy, Earl of Lincoln ; Ralph Baldock, 
Bishop of London, and Queen Eliza- 
beth; the latter gave out of her own 
purse a thousand marks of gold, and 
added, also, to her gift a thousand loads 
of timber. 

From the year 1631 to 1643 more 
than a hundred thousand pounds were re- 
ceived to repair St. Paul's, and the work 
was begun by Sir Inigo Jones. The 
chapels and altars of St. Paul's^ before 
the Reformation, were very numerous, 
and the rites of the Romish religion were 
celebrated with great pomp and pageantry. 
With rich treasures, and two hundred 
officiating priests, it abounded in what 
was alluring and imposing to the eye : 
statues of the Virgin Mary, with huge 
tapers burning before them continually : 
caskets decorated with jewels, and filled . 
with relics ; as well as rich censers, 
cruets and chalices, and basins of gold 
and silver. 

At one period beggars asked alms in 
the church, fashionable people made ^ a 
lounging place, and porters, with their 
packs, used it as a common thoroughfare. 

LitUe respect was paid to the costiy 
structure of St. Paul's during the civil 
wars that broke out ; for then the work 
of desolation spread wide within its 
waUs ; the pavement of marble was torn 
up, the stalls were pulled down, while 
sawpits were dug in some parts, and 
horses stabled in others of the sacred 
edifice. 

The old church of St. Paul's had one 
of the highest spires in the world, it 
being, witJi the tower, a height of 534 
feet ; but this spire was burned early in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by tiie 
carelessness of a plumber ; the roof also 
was injured so as to cost many thousand 
pounds to repair; but the chapel spire 
never rose again. Below, the high 
altar in the east part of the choir, 
stood between two columns, and was 
adorned profusely with jewellery, as 
well as surrounded with images, beauti- 
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her mind witli valuable ideas and wise 
maxims for the conduct of life. She 
loved not the heated room, or the silly 
talk, or the contemptible customs, and 
the heartless feelings of fashionable 
worldlings. She loved her husband, 
loved her children, loved nature, and, 
above all, loved her God. With an ex- 
panding heart, she read of, and observed 
His works, eiyoying them with the com- 
panion of her lue, and teaching them to 
her children, as she walked by the way, 
and when they lay down and rose up. 
Her children rewarded her diligent la- 
bour by rising up and calling her blessed ; 
her praise is ever ready on the lip of her 
husband. How has old age overtaken 
her on her road ? Very plainly dressed, 
very much beloved among a lund circle 
of friends. The young and the aged 
alike esteem and revere her. She de- 
lights the child with her instructive tales ; 
youth listen and weep, and fall in love 
with goodness ; the wife in the heat and 
burden of the day hears of her past trials 
and mercies, and learns to hope afresh ; 
the drooping spirits of her aged sister 
are cheered by her words ;• and they 
learn to lean on the same rod and staff 
which comfort her. Her old age is ealm 
and cheerful, far from entertaining gloomy 
apprehensions of death ; so firm is her 
faith, that she looks forward to it as the 
period when her infirmities and trials are 
all to be laid aside, and the promises of 
her God fulfilled in her behalf. This 
aged Christian and the votary of fashion 
first described, must both soon die. At 
the solemn moment of their departure, 
whose course of life will stand the test? 
Let us choose then this day whom we 

will serve. ^ 

— ^ 

CELEBRATED SCULPTURES. 

Dr. Riippell was the first who made 
us acquainted with the two lions in red 
granite, which, at the time of his journey 
in Nubia, were lying among the ruins 
of the temples at Mount Barkal,' near 
the isle of Meroe. That traveller stated, 
that when he saw the lions, one of them 
was broken to pieces, and that the line of 
hieroglyphics which was on the base of 
the other, could no longer be deciphered. 
Lord Prudhoe, who instantly perceived 
the value of these monuments, drew 
them from the ruins in which they lay 
buried, and carried them to England. 
There, after having all the fragments 
put U^ether by skilful hands, this zeal- 
ous patron of art and science, to whom 



the study of Egyptian antiquities in 
particular is deeply indebted, presented 
to the British Museum the two monu- 
ments perfectly restored, and consti- 
tuting the most beautiful and noble spe- 
cimens of Egyptian art. In going' 
through the vast galleries of the Britisn 
Museum, in which the masterpieces <^ 
Greek and Roman sculpture attract our 
eyes on all sides, and still serve as 
models to young artists, desirous to find 
out the secrets by which the great masters 
of ancient art have rendered their pro- 
ductions immortal, we are everywnere 
carried away with admiration, particu- 
larly when, on entering the great hall 
of the marbles of the Parthenon, we 
find ourselves at once carried back to 
the age of Pericles, at which epoch the 
arts of Greece had reached their per- 
fection. But these impressions, though 
augmented by the good taste which has 
arranged all the objects, will not prevent 
the visitor from stopping with reveren- 
tial awe before the two lions of red 
granite which guard on each side the 
entrance to the grand gallery contain- 
ing the colossal monuments of ancient 
Egypt, couched on their pedestals, the 
one lying on his right, the other on his 
left side, with their heads turned towards 
the spectator; they seemed more like 
petrified animals than the work of a 
sculptor. I do not believe that there 
exists in any European museum anj 
monument so likely to change the opi- 
nion of those wha see' nothing in Egyp- 
tian art but a servile and tasteless imita- 
tion of forms consecrated by religion in 
the infancv of art and civilization, 'and 
who ascribe to the influence of the 
Greeks whatever traces of an elevated 
style are to be found in Egyptian monu- 
ments. It was this prejudice which led 
M. Riippell to conclude, while he stood 
in the midst of the finest remains of the 
times of the Pharaohs, that these lions 
must have been sculptured under the 
influence of the Greeks. But, if 
the royal names inscribed on their 
breast, seem to approach the age of 
Psammetichus, there are still inscriptions 
enough on the bases of the two monu- 
ments to prove to us that they ascend 
at least to the seventeenth century before 
our era, and that we certainly admire 
in them productions of the best epodh 
of ancient Egyptian sculpture, monu- 
ments which have resisted the ravages 
of more than five-and-thirty centuries. 
— Leemans, 
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Bankton House, the residence of Colonel Gardiner. 



COLONEL GARDINER. 

With the history of the eminent in- 
dividual just namecl, many are familiar, 
yet a sketch of it may not be unaccept- 
able to others. At a very early age, he 
determined on following a military life. 
The tears of his pious mother, whose 
judgment and affection he much valued, 
opposed his wishes; and to these were 
added the entreaties of his nearest friends, 
but he could not be turned from his 
purpose. At the age of fourteen, he 
had an ensign's commission in a Scottish 
regiment in the Dutch service ; and two 
years after he received one from queen 
Anae. 

In , the battle of Kamillies, he was 
wounded in the mouth by a musket ball ; 
but though some think he was the sub- 
ject of serious impressions, yet on his 
recovery he plunged into the folly and 
dissipation of the world. He proved, 
however, that "the way of transgressors 
is hard ;" and often thought that the life 
of a brute was preferable to his own. 

Unable to forget the entreaties and 

Erayers of his mother, and condemned 
y his own conscience, he had many 
obstacles to surmount in liis course 
of profligacy, which was terminated at 
length by his conversion to God, under 
very remarkable circumstances. He 
could now fully sympathize with that 
eminent man who directed the following 
inscription to be placed on his tomb :— 
Febuuary, 1840. 



" When in my youth, I loved to shed my blood, 
Both fo%my king and for my country's good; 
But in my age my joy it was to be 
Soldier to Him who shed his blood for me." 

As a Christian warrior he was found faith- 
ful. Constantly rising at four o*ciock in 
the morning, he devoted two hours to the 
exercises of reading, meditation and pray- 
er. If at any time he was obliged ta 
leave his room earlier than usual, he rose 
an hour sooner and sometimes two. He 
also retired for an hour in the evening, 
and thus diligently aimed to be " in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long." 

The death of his beloved mother was 
one of the greatest trials he was ever 
called to experience, but he bore it with 
true resignation. He was united in 
marriage to lady Frances Erskine, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Buchan ; the greatest 
imperfection in whose character, he said, 
was, ** she valued and loved him more 
than he deserved." Of her, and his eld- 
est daughter, he took what proved to be a 
final leave at Stirling Castle. On lady 
Gardiner being more than usually af- 
fected at their separation, he asked her 
the reason, and on' her assigning the 
very natural cause of her distress, he 
replied, " We have an eternity to spend 
together." He was mortally wounded 
in the battle of Preston Pans ; and soon 
after laid down together the weapons 
of his worldly and spiritual warfare. 

An engraving of his residence. Bank- 
ton House, is placed at the head of this 
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article ; his history is traced hy a 
master-hand in the memoir of him by 
Dr. Doddridge. But enough has now 
been said to show that "wisdom's ways" 
alone " are ways of pleasantqesB ;" that 
piety may be displayed in scenes of 
active life ; that religious instruction 
in early days may ultimately tend to the 
production of lasting good) and that the 
Christian is ** the highest style of man." 
War, it may be added, is attended by 
incalculable evils ; but there is a con- 
flict, in which we desire every reader to 
be engaged. It is that of the man who, 
fearing God, knows no other fear : 

Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has raised, 
Or what achievements of immortal fame 
He purposes, and he shall and ever — None. 
His warfare is within. There unfatigued 
His fervent spirit labours. There he fights, 
And there obtains ftesh triumphs o'er himself. 
And never-withering wreaths, compared with 

which 
The laurels that a Cassar reaps are weeds. 



NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
By a Naturalist, 

FEBROART. 

The winter is not yet passed; the 
rains are not ** over and gone ;" yet we 
cannot but perceive that a change is be- 
ginning to manifest itself over the face 
of nature. February is usually called a 
dreary month, a month of clouds, and 
mist, and heavy rain, when 

" Driving sleets deform the day delightless ;" 

nevertheless, it is a busy month to the 
gardener and the farmer ; and full of in- 
terest to the naturalist, and him who 
walks through the world with his eyes 
open. The days have begun sensibly to 
lengthen ; the sun has acquired some 

Sower, and now and then breaks forth, 
ghting up the scene with a gladsome, but 
transient glow of brightness. Let us 
avail ourselves of the welcome jopportu- 
nity, and, though the lanes are miry, 
the "ways be foiil," and the meadows 
sosdted with water, boldly venture forth. 
He who would observe nature in all her 
moods, must take the rough with the 
smooth, nor shrink from trifling obstacles. 
Come then, for why should we delay? 
See how busy the earthworm {LumbrU 
€U8 terrestris) is on every side, its earth- 
casts cover the lawn and the meadow. 
Oreat is the utiHty of this animal ; by 
its operations it loosens the soil, thereby 
rendering it more porous, and susceptible 
<kf the infiltration of water, so essential 
lo the nutriment of plants. But this is 



not all : the earthworm absolutely raises 
the surface of the soil, and that very ra- 
pidly, insomuch that stones and other 
objects, which cumber the ground, be- 
come in a few months (or if large, 
years) buried beneath an accumulation 
of rich mould, the nutrimen rejectuniy 
of myriads of these beings, the efiect of 
whose agency is to level and smooth, 
and fit the soil for herbage. Worms 
then are pasture makers. It is by their 
means that a stony, sterile field becomes 
a uniformly grass-covered mead; that 
the stones disappear beneath the turf, 
and that a light and porous surface 
is perpetually maintained. In the mul- 
titudes of these creatures, then, we see 
the- wisdom of the Almighty, who has 
destined them, feeble ministers as they 
are, for the promotion, in a remote 
sense, of man s interest ; for though he 
feeds not on the grasses of the meadow, 
his cattle pasture there, his herds and 
his flocks ; and how far these, the pecu- 
nice* of the earth, are connected with his 
interests, we need not labour to explain. 
But the worm has its enemies, its ap- 

Eointed enemies ; and one is now most 
usily at work, we mean the mole. See 
how many fresh molehills cover the 
meadow, — last night's work, for the mole 
is a nocturnal milder. A tadented natu- 
ralist observes, that the labours of the 
mole are not confined to the galleries, 
and passages, and vaults which it ex- 
cavates ; " but in lands, newly sown, the 
surface of which is consequently light and 
yielding, after moderate rain, which has - 
brought the earthworms to the surface, 
the mole follows them, and pursues its 
chase along the superficial layer of the 
soil, digging a shallow continuous trench, 
in which work it advances with great rsC^ 
pidity." These shallow trenches being 
only just beneath the surface, their course 
may be often traced by a slight elevation, 
the animal having arched up the roof 
of the winding gallery, by the pressure 
of its own bodv, as it forced its way 
through the yielding soil. **The dis- 
trict or domain to which an individual 
mole confines himself, may be termed its 
encampment. Within its limits, or at 

• The Latin word pecunia, primarily an estate, 
secondarily money or property in general, is de- 
rived from pecus, sheep ; these animals anciently 
were the wealth of men. In Homer we read of a 
cauldron being worth twenty sheep. See al6o the 
account of the riches of Job, and of the Patriarchs ; 
and how they were used (as by Abraham in the 
purchase of the well) as money, by which word we 
now tmderstand the representative, and not the 
thing represented. 
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least in immediate communication with 
this district, all the labours of the animal 
are pursued. It consists of a habitation 
or fortress, from which extends the high 
road by which the animal reaches the 
opposite extremity of the encampment, 
and of various galleries or excavations 
opening into this road, which it is con- 
tinually extending in search of food, 
and which, in fact, constitute its hunting 
ground." The fortress is formed under 
a large raised hillock. These animals 
seldom intrude upon each other's hunt- 
ing ground ; but should two meet in the 
same excavation, one must retreat, or a 
fierce battle ensues, which proves fatal to 
the weaker of the combatants. In the 
mole the appetite of hunger amounts to 
frenzy, and hence, with the exception of 
about six hours' rest in the middle of the 
day, it is incessantly on the chase. 
Worms constitute its staple food, which 
it pursues, during the frosts of winter, to 
their deepest retreats; nevertheless, it 
also eats the larvae of coleopterous in- 
sects ; and even mice, birds, lizards, 
and frogs. But surely you are ready to 
say. Is it not in danger of being drowned, 
during the floods of February, and in- 
deed of other months ? Not at all. In 
addition to its excellences as a miner by 
trade, it is a most admirable swimmer ; 
and for the act of swimming its hands 
and feet are as well adapted as for ex- 
cavating. ** Surprised in its encamp- 
ment," says the writer referred to, " by 
the floods, it seeks its safety by this 
means ; and, a friend of mine, residing 
at Waltham Abbey, assures me, that he 
has seen moles swimming very featly, 
when the marshes of that neighbourhood 
have been inundated. But it is not 
only when driven to it, as a means of 
escape from danger, that it employs this 
mode of travelling. It will not hesitate 
to cross a brook, or even a broad river, 
to change its hunting ground, or to emi- 
grate from a district which has ceased to 
yield it sufficient nourishment ; and oc- 
casionally it would appear to take the 
water merely for the purpose of enjoying 
the luxury of a bath." — Bell's Brit, 
Quad. The mole has his enemies, and 
man amongst the number. The mole- 
catcher has already begun to set his 
traps. 

Let us pass through the wood. The 
squirrel is very busy and alert; how 
nimbly ^e ascends the trunk of that fine 
beech tree; how soon he is hidden 
among the t<^moBt branches. He has 



been most probably on a visit to his store 
of nuts, acorns^ and beech mast, for a 
meal. The squirrel does not pass the 
winter in a state of hybernation, out clad 
in warm fur braves its severity. In- 
stinct-directed he accumulates various 
little magazines of food, snugly hidden, 
lest the thievish jay should drover and 
pilfer his treasure. At this season they 
are his great, if not entire source of 
dependence ; and who that finds in some 
chink or cranny, the store thus wisely 
(so to speak) accumulated, would scatter 
it, and rob the Ariel of the woods of his 
just possession ? 

The hybernating animals are begin- 
ing to bestir themselves. The dormouse 
is roused by the fitful sunshine to peep 
forth and take a little food ; for though 
it passes the severer months in a state of 
torpidity, it awakens when a warmer day 
than usual intervenes ; and during the 
present month, a sunshiny day is almost 
sure to call it from its dormitory ; but it 
will return to its repose when the sun 
begins to decline, and the air becomes 
again chilly and depfessing. The hedge- 
hog, however, sleeps more soundly, and 
will not yet appear ; rolled up in a com- 
pact ball, and invested wit^ moss and 
leaves, beneath the covert of some brake, 
or under the roots of some old hollow 
tree, it waits for the warmer months to 
call forth the " creeping things" on 
which it feeds, before its profound trance 
will pass away. The hedgehog sto^ 
up no food ; indeed it cannot, from the 
very nature of its food, (slugs, snails, 
insects, lizards, etc.,) and therefore, were 
it to awake, it would awake to famish : 
there is therefore wisdom and mercy in 
the law which ordains its late hyberna- 
tion. 

Strange to say, the common bat ( Ves- 
pertilio pipistrellus) occasionally appears 
on the wing, even during the present 
month ; and still more frequently during 
March. This species is the latest and 
earliest on the wing of the British bats, 
having been seen alert and flying even as 
late as December: A warm sunshiny 
day is sure to rouse it. Its food con^u^ 
of gnats, which the same warm sunshine 
also calls forth, aujd thus it awakes to 
food prepared as it were for its reception. 
The final retirement of this species oi 
bat ** does not depend," says Mr. Bell, 
" exclusively upon temperature ; for al- 
though before the severe frosts set in, 
they continue to fly even when it is 
below the freezing point, they do not 
B 2 
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again appear until the time above men- 
tioned, (March, but often even earlier,) 
notwithstanding the thermometer may 
have often arisen considerably above fifty 
degrees Fahr. This peculiarity is easy 
of solution. The fondness of the animal 
for different species of gnats has been 
observed even from the earliest period, 
and from the diminutive size of the 
pipistrelle (common bat,) it is probable 
that these little insects constitute its 
principal food. These, and many other 
dipterous insects, after having disap- 
peared during the ungenial fogs and 
rains of the close of the autumn, often 
maice their appearance again in smaller 
numbers, on every fine warm day, until 
the severe cold of the depth of winter 
finally destroys the greater part of them. 
The same impulse of hunger equally ac- 
counts for the appearance of the pipis^ 
trelle in the daytime, at this period of 
the year ; as it is only at that time that 
the temperature is sufficiently elevated 
to summon into temporary activity its 
insect food." 

The feathered tribes are now in ac- 
tivity ; the raven is preparing his nest, 
and so is the crow ; and the rook is not 
behind them. How full of bustle and 
lation is the rookery ! Some are 
Bringing sticks and twigs, with which to 
repair their nests, which, thus patched 
up, form the cradle for many a succes- 
sive generation ; some are contending 
for the possession of a nest to which two 
parties lay claim ; we suspect the law of 
might is the law of right with {hem. 
Some, too, are absolutely robbing their 
neighbours, despoiling their nests, for 
the sake of furnishing their own with 
little pains and labour. A rookery is a 
picture of human society, and pre- 
sents, at this season, a scene of turmoil, 
squabbling, and misrule. In a little 
time, however, the various litigations 
among the contending parties will sub- 
side. ** Rooks," says Gilbert White, 
"are continually fighting and pulling 
each other's nests to pieces : these pro- 
ceedings are inconsistent with living in 
such close community ; and yet, if a pair 
offer to build on a single tree, the nest 
is plundered and demolished at once." 
** Some unhappy pairs are not suffered 
to finish any nests till the rest have 
completed their building. As soon as 
they get a few sticks together, a party 
comes and demolishes the whole. As 
soon as rooks have finished their nests, 
the males 6egin to feed the females, and 



this is continued through the whole sea- 
son of incubation." 

The thrush is loud in song; clear, 
bold, and varied are his notes: nor is 
the blackbird silent. Listen to those 
two sharp notes, reiterated ^ith harsh 
emphasis ; there flits the bird that uttered 
them among the willows by the brook ; 
it is the marsh titmouse, (Parus palus- 
trisj) one of our early breeders : it 
builds in the holes of pollard willows, 
and the stumps of trees near its favourite 
haunts; and its nest is made of moss, 
mixed with the fine soft down which 
clothes the seeds of the willow. During 
the winter this active little bird associates 
with others of its species in small fami- 
lies, these are now breaking up, for the 
pairing season is at hand. 

There stands a heron in the flooded 
brook, immovable, with its neck bent, 
and drawn in between its shoulders ; its 
beak ready to strike, and its eye intent 
upon the water, watching for some un- 
wary fish that may come within its 
reach. Our approach has disturbed it ; 
away it sails on its ample wings, to some 
more sequestered spot. During the win- 
ter these birds roam far and wide in 
search of open water ; but at the latter 
end of this month the scattered flock 
draw gradually towards their heronry; 
and numbers may be seen collected to- 
gether, as if on a consultation previous 
to the great business of the spring. In 
some respects a heronry resembles a 
rookery; these birds building in com- 
pany together on the highest trees ; their 
nests are made of sticks lined with wool, 
or other soft materials, and are large and 
flat, and often in contact with each other 
on the same branch, or tree. 
^ Our winter birds of passage, are now 
beginning to move northwards, files of 
wild geese may be seen high in the hea- 
vens; and many of the birds, which 
were driven from the inland parts of the 
country to the coast, are now beginning 
to return. Nevertheless, if severe wea- 
ther comes on, they retrace their way. 
The severe February of 1838 was ren- 
dered remarkable from the number of 
wild swans, by which various parts of 
this kingdom were visited. In the Ma- 
gazine of Natural History, for 1838, p. 
333, is the following communication from 
a correspondent at Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire: **The present dreadfully severe 
weather has driven to the estuary of, and 
even high up the river Kibble, a flock of 
wild swans, originally twenty-seven in 
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number. The capture of four of these 
has come within my own observation ; 
the first was shot upwards of twenty 
miles from the mouth of the river, on 
February 7. The second was shot 
near Walton-le-Dale, about two miles 
up the Ribble, above Preston ; this being 
shot by a farmer, the Goth actually had 
it plucked and roasted ! The third 
was shot near Clitheroe, still higher up 
the river. The fourth bird came into 
my possession, February 17, having 
been killed near the embouchure of the 
river two days before." During the 
same month, many specimens of wild 
swans were shot on the Thames, and in 
the neighbourhood of London, which 
we had an ojfportunity of seeing. It is 
remarkable, that in the same month, the 
year before, after a severe storm of wind, 
a stormy petrel (Thalassidroma pela^ 
gicd) was picked up on Preston moor 
alive, but completely exhausted ; it sur- 
vived its capture two days, and would, 
most probably, have recovered ; but was 
killed for the purpose of mounting. The 
occurrence of this oceanic bird, inland, 
is very rare ; but sea gulls are often 
driven by the winds to a considerable 
distance from the shore. 

Many of our native birds pair this 
month, besides those already noticed ; as 
the thrush, the missel thrush, the red 
grouse, the partridge, the domestic 

gigeon ; and towards its close, the yellow 
ammer, the goldfinch, and the ring- 
dove, (Columba palumbus) the largest 
of the European wild pigeons. 

During the present month, many of 
the reptile tribes will awake from their 
repose to activity. The viper ( V. berus) 
crawls forth to enjoy the suishine. The 
ditches resound with the hoarse deep 
croak of the frog, and the masses of 
eggs, or spawn which the female depo- 
sits may be observed in great abund- 
ance. From those eggs spring a tadpole 
progeny ; a truly aquatic race, with 
branchise, or organs of respiration, adapt- 
ed to the fluid in which they as yet ex- 
clusively live; and with a rudder-like 
tail, their only organ of progressive mo- 
tion. In a few weeks, however, the 
limbs will begin to be developed, the 
branchise will be obliterated, the lungs 
will expand, the taU vanish, and the me- 
tamorphosis will end by these little crea- 
tures abandoning the water, and betaking 
themsd^ves to the moist meadows and 
fields, in quest of food. 
See yonder ^ butterfly on the wing ! 



It is the brimstone butterfly, (Gonep' 
tervx rhamnij) which precedes its race, 
and may be regarded as their harbinger. 
Here, too, is a film of gossamer, an in- 
dex that some of the spiders are already 
beginning to throw out their floating 
lines, — silken streamers. 

Vegetation has made rapid advances, 
and several plants and shrubs are in 
blossom. Of these we may count the 
barren strawberry, (Fragaria sterilis ;) 
the butcher's broom, (Ruscus aculea^ 
tusi) the coltsfoot, (Tussilago farfa^ 
ra ;) the daffodil, the sweet violet, and 
the snowdrop. The filbert, and the willow, 
too, hang out their flowers; and the 
vew puts on a greener tint, and appears 
m blossom. 

Let us then inquire into some of the 
phenomena resulting from the renewed 
activity of vegetable life. One' great 
result is the disengagement of oxygen, 
effected by the sap circulating in the 
leaves, when exposed to the action of 
light, and in the decomposition of the 
carbonic acid gas, brought to the leaves 
by the sap, or else obtained by absorption 
from the surrounding atmosphere. The 
disengagement of oxygen, and the reten- 
tion of carbon, an essential ingredient in 
the altered sap— essential to the nutrition 
and growth of plants; the reverse of 
what obtains in the aeration of the blood 
of animals, to whom oxygen is the great 
pabulum vitee, is wonderful and interest- 
ing. Plants, therefore, nourish animals 
in more ways than one. It is in the 
green substance of leaves, the lungs of 
plants, that this chemical decomposition 
of carbonic acid is effected. "The re- 
markable discovery," says Dr. Roget, 
"that oxygen is exhaled from the leaves 
of plants during the day-time, was made 
by the great founder of ^pneumatic che- 
mistry, Dr. Priestley: to Sennebier we 
are indebted for the first observation 
that the presence of carbonic acid is re- 
quired for the disengagement of oxygen 
in this process, and that the oxygen is 
derived from the decomposition of the 
carbonic acid ; and these latter facts have 
since been fully established by the re- 
searches of Mr. Woodhouse of Pennsyl- 
vania, and M. Theodore de Saussure and 
Mr. Palmer. They are proved in a very 
satisfactory manner by the following ex- 
periment of De CandoUe. Two glass 
jars were inverted over the same water- 
bath; the one filled with carbonic acid 
gas, the other filled with water containing 
a sprig of mint ; the jars communicating 
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below by means of the water-bath, on 
the surface of which some oil was poured 
so as to intercept all communication be- 
tween the water and the atmosphere. 
The sprig oi mint was exposed to the 
light of the sun f<»r twelve days consecu- 
tively : at the end of each day, the car- 
bcmic acid was found to diminish in 
quantity, the water rising in the jar to 
supply the place ci what was lost ; and 
at the same time the plant exhaled a 
quantity of oxygen equal to that of the 
carbonic acid which had disappeared. A 
similar sprig of mint placed in a jar of 
the same size full of distilled water, but 
without having access to carbonic acid, 
gave out no oxygen gas and soon perished. 
When, in another experiment, conducted 
by means of the same apparatus as was 
used in the first, oxygen gas was substi- 
tuted in the first jar, instead of carbonic 
acid gas, no gas was disengaged in the 
other jar which contained a sprig of mint. 
It is evident, therefore, that the oxygen 
gas obtained from the mint in the first 
experiment was derived from the decom- 
position by the leaves of the mint, of the 
carbonic acid, which the plant had ab- 
sorbed from the water. 

'* Solar light is an essential agent in 
effecting this chemical change, for it is 
never found to take place at night, nor 
while the plant is kept in the dark. The 
experiments of Sennebier would tend to 
show that violet, or the most refrangible 
of the solar rays, have the greatest power 
in determining this decomposition of 
carbonic acid ; but the experiments are 
of so delicate a nature, that this result 
requires to be confirmed by a more rigid 
investigation, before it can be admitted 
as satisfactorily established. That the 
carbon resulting from this decomposition 
of carbonie acid, is retained by the plant 
has been amply proved by the experi- 
ments of M. Theodore de Saussure, who 
found that this process is attended with a 
sensible increase in the quantity of carbon 
which the plant had previously con- 
tained." 

But the Naturalist would not be tire- 
some to his readers: enough then for 
February ; but when warmer months 
come on, and the stagnant waters are 
replete with life, and when myriads of 
insects are on the wing, he will show you 
through the microscope, some strange 
and wonderful forms, which, too minute 
to be seen with the naked eye, display 
no less impressively the power of God in 
cteation, than the mighty elephant or the 



colossal whale; structures of infinite 
beauty, proclaiming design and purpose, 
as clearly as does the hand of man, or 
the c<mstitution of the human frame. 

M. 



"IT WAS NOT ALWAYS SO." 

"Ho!" said Frank, "anew stile to 
farmer White's rick- yard! I suppose 
it is intended to keep the cattle from 
trespassing ; but as the people have been 
saying to you, this morning, uncle, ' it 
was not always so.* " " No, " I observed, 
"I reraembler, when it was quite open, 
being frightened by a wild bull. I am 
glad this fence is put up ; for though 
I am so much taller and stouter than 
I was then, it is not exactly pleasant 
to meet a vicious animal. Do you 
not think it a very great improvement, 
uncle?" "Yes, Samuel, I do; but it 
seems all the parish is not just of our 
mind ; the alteration was very violently 
opposed by some of the people, and the 
stile, as fast as it was put up by day was 
pulled down at night." "But why did 
they object to it, uncle? Did it do 
them any harm ? It is a good safe stile, 
that any body may easily get over." 

" Oh, yes, they can get over it easily 
enough if they choose to do so ; the 
only objection I ever heard against it, 
was, that 4t was not always so.' I 
took some pains, at the request of the 
farmer and some of the neighbours, to 
reason with the opponents of the mea- 
sure, and to convince them that it was 
a public good, and could not be in any 
way injurious : but my endeavours were 
fruitless, they would yield to no convic- 
tion but tha*of necessity; and only per- 
mittea the stile to remain when they 
found that they exposed themselves to 
legal punishment by pulling it down. 
The afiair has at length blown over; 
and if the farmer should now attempt 
to throw it open again, it is likely that 
the very same people would be the first 
to complain of injury, and say, * It 
was not always so.' " 

"What is there," said Frank, "that 
always was as it is at present ? the world 
is continually changing." 

"True," said my uncle; "the vary- 
ing dispensations of Providence and the 
vicissitudes of the children of men ren- 
der it impossible that outward things 
should be unchangeable. Besides whik 
it is so possible for improvements to be 
adopted, it wpuld be very undesirable, 
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evenjf it were possible, for things to 
remain stationary." 

"It seems to be quite a favourite 
phrase in this neighbourhood, ^ It was 
not always so.' I think we have heard 
it used this morning by at least five dif- 
ferent persons ; and yet from their man- 
ner of speaking, as well as from your 
replies to them, 1 do not think they all 
attached the same meaning to it." 

" Nothing could be more opposite 
than their several meanings ; I could not 
help smiling to think of the difference, 
and do not wonder at your noticing it. 
It would have been still more striking 
if you had known more of the parties 
and their real circumstances." My 
uncle then proceeded, as far as he 
thought proper, in sketching to us the 
characters and circumstances of the seve- 
ral individuals who had used the ex- 
pression. The first he doubted not had 
uttered the words while struggling to 
exercised spirit of Christian resignation. 
He was a widower, >vho had recently 
lost a most amiable and excellent wife. 
He appeared much gratified by my 
uncle's visit, and pressed him to remain 
to dinner. This was declined; how- 
ever, as we staid some time, I sup- 
pose the servants expected we should 
dine there, and the housekeeper re- 
quested to speak to Mr. Lee. On his 
return, he i4[>ologized for leaving us ; 
and said, with tears in his eyes, that it 
was quite new to him to be consulted 
about domestic arrangements. " It was 
not always so," said the bereaved hus- 
band; **till now I knew not the value 
of that dear presiding spirit who ar- 
ranged all these — ^not trifling matters ; 
for that which occurs daily cannot be 
a trifle — without confusion and without 
bustle, yet always seemed at leisure to 
join in intellectual, social, or benevolent 
engagements." My uncle encouraged 
Mr. Lee to speak of the virtues of his 
excellent lady. I have heard him say 
that he thought it one of the most silly 
pieces of modem etiquette, when visiting 
a mourner, to avoid if possible, or to 
check all allusion to the object of his 
loss. He thought it both soothing and 
improving to cherish recoUecUons of de- 
parted worth; and though they might 
se^n to aggravate the bereavement, be 
eoBffidered that they had a direct ten- 
dency to reconcile the Christian to the 
temposary separation. 

The conversation was again interrupted 
by an application for a ticket of admission 



to the county hospital . A call to alleviate 
the woes of others is one of the 'most ef - 
ectual anodynes to the sorrowful spirit. 
The pensive features of Mr. Lee almost 
relaxed into a smile ; and with a tone of 
gratified benevolence approaching even 
to cheerfulness, he expressed his will- 
ingness to comply with the request, and 
rose as if to lay his hand upon the ne- 
cessary form. He advanced to the door 
— returned — opened an escrutoire— closed 
it again>~discovered perplexity and agi- 
tation which he strove to hide — ^rang the 
bell and desired to speak to Morris, the 
personal attendant of his late lady; 
** Morris," he inquired, "can you tell 
me where your — can you tell me where 
the infirmary tickets are kept ? " " Yes, 
sir; they are in my Mis — they are in 
the portable desk, sir." With a strong 
effort to subdue bis feelings, he took 
from the escrutoire a bunch of keys with 
which he was evidently not familiar; 
for he tried several before one would 
turn the wards of an elegantly inlaid 
desk, which at length he opened with 
an expression of melancholy rever- 
ence. He soon discovered the requisite 
paper, and signed it with a trembling 
hand. As he presented it to the ser- 
vant, he kindly desired that the appli- 
cant might be offered some refreshment, 
adding, " I am sorry he should have 
been so long detained." The ser- 
vant left the room, and Mr. Lee con- 
tinued, addressing himself to my uncle, 
" It was not always so ; but I have lost 
my right hand. There is not an engage* 
ment or occurrence in which I do not miss 
her — O my friend, I am bereaved : but 
the Lord has done it, and it must be right. 
What he does I know not now, but I shall 
know hereafter," John xiii. 7. My undc 
silently pressed the hand of the mourner. 
He understood too well the sacredness of 
grief to oppress the broken spirit even with 
topics of consolation which it was as yet 
scarcely able to bear. Something about 
a book which was mislaid again awakened 
tender reminiscences, and occasioned a 
repetition of the phrase, " It was not 
always so." My uncle then replied, 
"No, my friend, it is not with you as 
in months that are past, when the candle 
of the Lord shone upon vour tabernacle ; 
but when the mournful sense of your 
own privation overwhelms your mind, 
endeavour to think of her you loved tmd 
have lost, as adopting the same expres- 
sion, * It was not always So,' but with 
what different feelings 1-^ 
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' Once she "wm mourning here below, 
And -wet her couch with te^s, 
She wrestled hard as we do now, 
With sins, and doubts, and fears.' 

But it is not so now ; and it will not be 
so again for ever, nor will it always be 
50 with you : 

* Yet a season and you know, 
Happy entrance will be given. 
All your sorrows left below, 
And earth exchang'd for heaven.' '* 

The good man seemed to admit the con- 
solatory thought, and we left him some- 
what soothed and cheered by Christian 
sympathy. Yes, and under many a trial 
since, wnen half disposed to murmur, 
or at least uselessly to regret that things 
are not now with me as they once were, 
I have found comfort in reflecting that 
in an opposite sense neither are they so 
with those once most dear to me ; and 
in indulging a humble hope that they will 
not always be so with me, but that 
Grod himself shall wipe away all tears, 
Rev. xxi. 4. 

After taking our leave of Mr. Lee, 
we called at a stationer's shop, where 
my uncle wished to make some pur- 
chases. The counter was attended by 
an active, obliging, and very lady-like 
woman, whom my uncle accosted with 
the respectful familiarity of an old 
friend, making particular inquiries after 
her health, and that of her family ; to 
all of which she replied in a tone of 
dignified cheerfulness, and invited my 
uncle to walk in and see Mr. Willis, to 
which he consented. "Allow me," she 
said, "to lead the way, the passage is 
rather dark and narrow, but the parl^jpr 
to which it leads is snug and comfort- 
able." We followed, and were intro- 
duced to Mr. Willis, a middle-aged 
man, but who appeared feeble and an 
invalid. The room though small, was 
genteel and comfortable, and every ar- 
ticle of furniture good of its kind, and 
arranged with perfect neatness and even 
elegance. The conversation of both Mr. 
ana Mrs. Willis was intellectual and po- 
lished. It was evident that they possessed 
highly cultivated minds, and were fa- 
muiar with the refinements of society. 
An interesting conversation about a scene 
on the banks of the Rhine, which it 
appeared my uncle and Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis had visited together, was inter- 
rui)ted by the shop bell, at the sound of 
which Mrs. Willis promptly but quietly 
withdrew. She presently returned, and 
apologized for Jier abrupt departure, 



adding, with an expression between a 
sigh and a smile, "The shop bell is 
now the call of duty. It w^s not al- 
ways so." She paused a moment ; and 
then, as if reproaching herself for the 
most distant approach to a murmuring 
feeling, she continued, "but it is better 
as it is. We were never more com- 
fortable than at present. Mr dear 
Charles is daily improving in health and 
spirits : our house is convenient, airy, 
and cheerful, though not spacious : our 
dear children are already placed in ex- 
cellent situations ; Emily, as governess 
in a family, and the two young men in 
mercantile houses. It is a privation to 
be separated from them ; but it is all for 
good. The encouragement we meet 
with in business affords reason to hope 
that it will sufficiently provide for our own 
support ; and here the evening of our 
days may be spent very happily, though 
not exactly in the sphere to which we 
have been accustomed. Our *circum- 
stances really call for the exercise of 
lively gratitude and cheerful dependence. 
Surely goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed us, and shall follow us, all the 
days of our lives ; and, best of all, we 
hope to dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever," Psa. xxiii. 6. 

My uncle afterwards told us that the 
Willises from living in the highest style 
of mercantile opulence, had been sud- 
denly reduced to their present humble 
circumstances ; the parents, to keep a 
small shop in a country town ; and the 
young people, to employ their talents and 
accomplishments in gaining a mainten- 
ance. "But," said he, "3iey bear the 
vicissitude well, especially that excel- 
lent voman whom we have just seen. 
Her Christian magnanimity and accom- 
modating energy of character are truly 
admirable. She now presides at her 
counter, or arranges her little parlour 
with as much dignity, grace, and cheer- 
fulness, as heretofore she stepped into 
her carriage or presided in her drawing- 
room. In ^ach varying circumstance, 
she exemplifies and adorns the Christian 
character, and evidently appears as one 
whose resources are from on high, and 
whose home is in heaven." 

The next person whom we heard 
adopting the phrase, " It was not always 
so," seemed to be actuated by a very 
different spirit. With him, it was an 
expression of unjust reproach, and a 
wish to cast upon others the blame of 
uneasiness resulting from his own mis? 
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conduct. Indolent and selfish in the 
extreme, he neglected his business, 
gave himself up to sloth, and cared only 
for the self-indulgence of the present 
moment. His wife, an industrious, 
kind-hearted body, exerted herself to 
the utmost to keep things together, and 
to provide for him comforts which he 
little deserved. He greedily appropri- 
ated whatever was set before him, or 
whatever he could lay his hands upon, 
little caring by whose labour it was 

?rocured, provided it was not his own. 
n return, he dealt out insults and abuse 
to those who laboured to serve him. 
When his wife was toiling for his sup- 
port, he upbraided her for not joining 
him in his frivolous waste of time ; 
VFom down with anxiety and labour to 
supply his deficiencies, she was reproach- 
ed with being less handsome and less 
sprightly than he once thought her. 
Every day of his life he threw the house 
into confusion, and then complained of 
its want of order. He was perpetually 
misplacing his own things, and those 
that were not his own ; and when they 
were missed, would accuse those around 
him of having stolen them. If a book or 
other a^rticle were lent to him or intrusted 
to his care, when it was reclaimed, he be- 
came furious against the owner for wish- 
ing to deprive him of that which was his 
only comfort. By his violence and morose- 
ness, mingled sometimes with the most 
disgusting levity and nonsense, he made 
himself odious to those around him, and 
then blamed them for not seeking his 
society, but, as far as they could, pur- 
suing their several avocations and plea- 
sures apart from him. He wearied out 
all his friends, and then upbraided them 
with fickleness and treachery. He habi- 
tually lived at variance with his con- 
science, and then complained that he 
was not happy. He frequently adopted, 
as the expression of his murmuring 
spirit against the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, or of his unjust reproaches of 
his fellow- creatures, ** It was not always 
so." He sometimes uttered his com- 
plaints to my Uncle Bamaby, who clearly 
saw into the true cause of aU his troubles, 
(as indeed any one possessed of common 
sense might easily do,) and generally gave 
him a little plain dealing, such as would 
be more salutary than pleasant, " It 
was not always so, Mr. Scott !-" said my 
uncle. **No, I dare say not; when you 
cultivated better feelings, and were more 
concerned about discharging your duty 



to others, you no doubt found "more 
peace in your own mind and enjoyed 
more peace with others. A contented 
mind is a continual feast; but content 
never dwells with indolence and selfish- 
ness. He that would be loved must 
render himself loveable. He that would 
have friends must show himself friendly. 
Do you complain of others ? Ask your- 
self, what have you done to make them 
happy ? Do you complain that the con- 
solations of God are small with you? 
Look within and inquire whether there 
is not some secret thing with you ; * for 
there is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked,' ** Isa. Ivii. 21. 

We met with two instances in which 
the phrase was adopted as the expression 
of cheerful gratitude. A poor widow, 
who, by my uncle's benevolent exertions, 
had been rescued from deep distress and 
parochial dependence, and put in a 
way of supporting her family by her 
industry, welcomed her benefactor with 
a heart overflowing with gratitude. She 
showed him the progress of her woYk, 
the stock of her little shop, the comforts 
of her habitation ; told him of some of 
her children being at work, and bringing 
in a little weekly help ; of others being 
at school and making fine progress in 
their learning, and reading the blessed 
Bible to cheer her evening hours. With 
tears in her eyes, she exclaimed, "O 
sir, it was not always so, nor ever would 
have been so but for your goodness. 
May we never cease to praise the Lord 
for his benefits, or to pray that the best 
of blessings may rest on you ; God can 
reward you, though we cannot." 

The other case was that of a wanderer 
reclaimed by the power of Divine grace 
from his sinful ways — rescued from the 
sinful and ruinous pleasures of the 
world, and brought to experience, even 
in the exercises of penitence, the begin- 
ning of that peace and pleasantness which 
belong to the ways of wisdom. He showed 
too that religion is not only a personal 
but a relative blessing, and displayed 
its influence in his endeavours to pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of an 
amiable wife and interesting family, 
whom he had long neglected and ren- 
dered miserable by his vices. My un- 
cle's was a visit of kind encouragement. 
The wife made no allusion to the change ; 
but the silent expression of tenderness 
and happiness seemed to be gradually 
chasing away from her countenance die 
deep tr**os of anxiety and distress. The 
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husband looked at her with fond admir- 
ation bordering upon reverence ; and 
on her leaving the room, spoke ,to my 
undo of her unwearied patience and 
gentleness, and the uniform consistency 
of her deportment, which had been the 
means of winning him over to give a 
hearing to the gospel; that gospel which 
he humbly trusted had been made the 
power of God to his salvation. He spoke 
of the domestic happiness he now en- 
joyed, and said, '^It was not always so; 
but the grace of God has made the dif- 
ference, and 

Oh to grace how great a debtor, 

Daily I'm constrain'd to be ; 
Let that grace, Lord, like a fetter, 

Bind my wandering heart to thee." 

Frank's remark on the phrase, '* It 
was not always so," led my uncle to give 
us such particulars in the character and 
historv of the several parties as he 
thougnt illustrative of the several dispo> 
sitions, with which they uttered the ex- 
pression. He closed, by saying, " One 
uses it in the language of sinful repining 
and unjust reproach. * The foolishness 
of man perverteth his way : and his heart 
fretteth against the Lord,' Prov. xix. 3. 
The Christian in prosperity uses it with 
humble gratitude ; like Jacob of old, 
'I am not worthy of the least of all 
the mercies, and of all the truth, which 
thou hast showed unto thy servant ; for 
with my staff I passed over this Jordan ; 
and now I am become two bands,' Gen. 
xxxii. 10." 

The Christian in bereavement and 
privation says, "It was not so always ;" 
but it is right that it should be so now. 
** Even so Father : for so it seemed good 
in thy sight," Matt. xi. 26. "Not my 
will, but thine, be done," Luke xxii. 42. 
The humble penitent looks * ^ unto the rook 
whence he was hewn, and to the hole of the 
pit whence he was digged," Isa. li. 1 ; 
and with adoring gratitude exclaims, 
** Who maketh me thus to differ from 
my former self? and what have I that 
I did not receive ?" The Christian, in 
whatever circumstances he may be placed, 
can say, " It was not always so; I am 
not what I was : I was a rebel against 
God, a slave to sin and Satan. Still 
I am not what I ought to be ; how im- 

firfect and deficient I I am not what 
wish to be ; for I abhor that which is 
evil, and would cleave to that which is 
good. I am not yet what I hope to be. 
It will not be always so. Soon I shidl 



put off mortality, and with mortality all 
imperfection. Nevertheless, " By the 



grace of Qod I am what I am," 1 
XV. 10.* 
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Yew. {Taitiu Baecata.) 

Explanation of cut. — a, branch with fruit. 6, 
male flower, c, female flower, d, berry, e, sec- 
tion of berry, showing the imbedded seed. /, seed. 
'* The warlike yewgh, by which more than the 
lance, 
The strong-armed English spirits conquered 
France." W. Browmb. 

" The yew, which in the place of sculptured stone, 
Marks out the resting place of men unknown." 
Churchili.. 

LiKNEAN Arrangement. Class Dlaecia. Tcuf- 
us Baecata. 

Barren Flowers. Calyx none, excepting an im- 
bricated bud. Corolla none. Filaments united at 
the base info a column, dividing into numerous 
anthers, pellates, each of which terminates in eight 
rounded segments. Fertile Flowers. Calyx mi- 
nute, inferior, cup shaped, imbricate; afterwards 
enlarged, and permanent. Corolla none. Grermen 
superior, egg shaped. Style none. Stigma obtuse. 
Berry formed of the enlarged, pulpy scarlet-colour- 
ed calyx. Seed one, oblong, generally imbedded in 
the berry. Leaves two rowed, linear, crowded, 
dark green, shining above. 

The yew, though now too much neg- 
lected, is a tree of no little interest, frcmi 
its connexion with the military and su- 
perstitious history of our country. It is 
a native of the British islands, and was 
formerly much more abundant than it is 
at present. It is also indigenous in North 
America, the eastern parts of Asia, and 
the north of Europe. Various reasons 
have been assigned for its botanical 
name, Taxus; some deriving it from 
toxouy a bow, as it was formerly the 

• See a well known anecdote of the late Rev. 
J. Newton.— Anecdotes. Christian Graces. 
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principal wood from which hows were 
manufactured; som^ from taxis , ar- 
rangement, on account of the regular 
dispoMtion of the leaves; and others 
again from toxieum, poison, frcmi the 
deleterious properties attributed to it by 
ancient as well as modern writers. The 
English, as well as French names of 
this tree, seem both to have been formed 
from the Celtic word, iw, which signifies 
verdure, and was most probably applied 
to it, as being one of the few evergreens 
known to our ancestors. 

The trunk of the yew is very straight, 
and is divided, at a short distance from 
the ground, into numerous branches, 
which spread rather in an horizontal 
direction ; sometimes they are closely 
intertwinecL These, as well as the trunk, 
have the appearance of being grooved ; 
the baHt is thin, smooth, and peels off 
every year, being replaced by a fresh 
layer. The leaves are very narrow, and 
closely arranged in a double row on the 
Immches. The berry forms a bright 
scarlet cup, of a thick pulpy substance, 
within it lies the seed, which is of a 
darker colour. This tree thrives best in 
a moist loamy soil, though it seldom ex- 
ceeds thirty or forty feet in height The 
peculiarity of its form, is owing to the 
lateral spread of the branches, and its 
dense mass of foliage, which is of the 
most sombre green. It is a very slow- 
growing tree ; and probably on this ac- 
count, of great longevity ; in feet, Eve- 
lyn tells us, it was regarded by our an- 
cestors as a symbol of immortality, the 
tree being so lasting and always green. 

The wood is close grained, hard, and 
very elastic; on these accounts, it was 
preferred in the manufacture of bows, 
which, before the introduction of fire- 
arms, constituted the main artillery of 
an army. In the historical accounts of 
battles, we frequently find details of the 
valour and prowess of individual knights ; 
and in these chivalrous descriptions, we are 
frequently led to overlook the fact, that 
it was generally by the skill of **the 
archers good," that the fate of the day 
was determined. This weapon is fre- 
quently alluded to in Scripture. Saul, 
the first king of Israel, "was sore 
wounded of the archers.'* Ahab, too, 
received his death wound from a bow 
"drawn at a venture" in the heat of 
battle. " Jehu drew a bow with his full 
strength, and smote Jehoram between 
his arms ; and the arrow went out at his 
heart, and he sunk down in his chariot.**' 



Numerous passages in the Psalms, like- 
wise, jNTOve that it was considered an im- 
pcnrtant instrument in war. We findj 
too, from the histories of the Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, and other nations of 
antiquity, that the bow furnished one of 
their principal warlike weapons; and 
from passages both in Homer and Virgil, 
it appears that it was manufactured of 
yew. The Saxons introduced this wea- 
pon into England. Ascham,. ihe pre- 
ceptor to queen Elizabeth, who wrote a 
treatise on archery, quotes, "from an 
exceeding old chronicle, the which had no 
name, that what time as the Saxons came 
first into this realm, in king Vortigern's 
days, when they had been here a while, 
and at last began to faU out with the 
Britons, they troubled and subdued the 
Britons with nothing so much as with 
their bow and shafts, which weapons 
being strange, and not seen here be- 
fore, was wonderful terrible unto them.*' 
Nor did the Saxons, when established in 
this country, neglect the use of these 
terrible weapons. The English archen 
were considiered superior to those of 
any other country; indeed, it was their 
boast that none but an English yeoman 
could bend the long bow. The old 
ballads, which record the feats of 
the renowned Robin Hood, in ** the 
good green wood," give numerous ac- 
counts of their dexterity in the use of this 
weapon. Many of the achievements re- 
corded seem scarcely credible in these 
days ; but there is no reason to doubt 
their truth. Nor will they so much as- 
tonish us, when accounted for in a way 
which furnishes another to the many 
proofs we already possess, of the incalcu- 
lable benefit of early training in these 
points, where proficiency is desired. 
From the early age of seven years, it is 
said, the English youth were daily ex- 
ercised in shooting at a mark ; the bow 
was suited most carefully to their size 
and strength, and from time to time ex- 
changed for one larger and stronger 
until 

" Each one a six-foot bow could bend, 
And far a cloth yard shaft could send." 

Good old Hugh Latimer describes his 
father carefully attending to this part of 
his education. "In my time, my poor 
father was as diligent to teach me to 
shoot, as to learn me any other thing ; 
and so I think other men did their chU' 
dren : he taught me how to draw, to lay 
my body In my bow ; and not to draw 
with strength of arms, as divers other 
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nations do, but with strength of the 
body. I had my bows bought me, ac- 
corging to my age and strength ; as I in- 
creased in them, so my bows were made 
bigger and bigger, for men shall never 
shoot well unless they be brought up in 
it : it is a goodly art, a wholesome kind 
of exercise, and much commended in phy- 
sic." From his and other accounts it would 
seem, that our countrymen had a pecu- 
liar method of using their weapon. They 
did not, like other nations, employ all 
their muscular strength in drawing the 
string with the right hand; but thrust 
the whole weight of the body into the 
horns of the bow, with the left. Hence 
the English term of bending^ and the 
French of drawing the bow. So true 
was their aim, and so dreadful its effect, 
that Ascham quotes a Scotch proverb, 
** That every English archer beareth un- 
der his girdle twenty-four Scots ;" allud- 
ing to the number of arrows they carried 
in battle. It was probably owing to this su- 
perior skill, in the use of the principal wea- 
pon of those days, that we may, humanly 
speaking, trace the ascendency gradually 
acquired by Britain over her foreign ene- 
mies. This was very evident in most, if 
not all, of the battles m Scotland. Ireland, 
also, was conquered by the long bow; 
while the victories of Cressy, Poictiers, 
Agincourt, and others on the continent, 
were mainly owing to the prowess and 
dexterity of our archers. Sir Walter 
Scott graphically describes the awfully 
devastating effects produced by the dis- 
charge of their shafts, though he does 
not correctly describe the English me- 
thod of drawing the bow. 

" Then stepped each yeoman forth a pace, 
Glanced at the intervening space, 

And raised his left arm high : 
To the right ear the cords they bring ; 
At once ten thousand bow-strings ring, 

Ten thousand arrows fly ! 
Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot. 

As fiercely and as fast, 
Forth whistling came the grey goose wing, 
As the wide hailstones pelt and ring 

Adown December's blast. 
Nor mountain targe of tough bull hide. 
Nor lowland mail that storm may bide ; 
Woe! woe to Scotland's banner'd pride 

If the fell shower may last." 

Lord of the Isles. Cant. 6. 

So important to the prosperity of Eng- 
land was proficiency in this art consider- 
ed, that even after the introduction of 
fire-arms, we find edicts issued by parlia- 
ment for its encouragement. The last 
was in the reign of queen Elizabeth ; it 
enforced a statute made by Henry viii., 



enjoining every man to have a bow in his 
house ; and for the purpose of practising, 
targets were erected at different places. 
Newington Butts was one of these, and 
still retains the name then given it. The 
bow was usually tipped at each end with 
horn; the bow string made of hemp, 
flax, or silk. The arrows used in war 
were of ash ; the heads of iron or steel ; 
the feathering was generally of goose 
quills, though sometimes of peacock's 
feathers. 

The value of the yew has been much 
diminished since the introduction of fire- 
arms, although, on account of the excel- 
lent qualities of the wood, combined with 
its great durability, it is still prized for 
many useful purposes. It is a common 
saying in the New Forest, that "a post 
of yew will outlast a post of iron ;" and 
when it can be procured in sufficient 
quantities, it is considered superior to 
any other wood for posts, pumps, pipes, 
etc., which are exposed to wet or 
damp. But it is chiefly by the cabinet 
makers, and inlayers in wood, that this 
tree is now used. By the former it is 
considered the finest European wood, 
being smooth, hard, easy to split ; of an 
orange or brown colour ; and sometimes 
very beautifully grained. It is generally 
used in veneers or thin plates, which are 
glued upon a surface of a less valuable 
wood. 

<• their beauteous veins the yew 

And phyllerea lend, to surface o'er 

The cabinet." 

The sap wood, which is white and very 
hard, is much prized in inlaying ; when 
dyed black, it assumes the appearance of 
ebony. Several large yew trees formerly 
grew on Boxhill ; they were cut down 
about the close of the last century, and 
sold to the cabinet makers at a high 
price : half of one of them fetched fifty 
pounds. 

The yew is now principally cultivated 
in gardens, to form evergreen hedges, 
foe which purpose it is well calculated, 
as it grows thick, and bears clipping 
well. It is admirably suited for under- 
wood, as it is not injured by drippings 
from other trees. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it was con- 
sidered, by gardeners, as one of the best 
trees for topiary work. This consisted in 
cutting the tree into all sorts of fantastic 
shapes, as beasts, birds, pyramids, and 
even human figures. Evelyn claims the 
merit of ** having been the first who 
brought it into fashion." Pope humor- 
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ously criticises this ridiculous custom in 
a paper in the Guardian, where he enu- 
merates **a catalogue of greens to be 
disposed of, by an eminent town gar- 
dener, who is arrived to such perfection, 
that he cuts family pieces of men, wo- 
men, and children." Among his list we 
find, ** Adam and Eve in yew; then St. 
George in box, his arm will be in condi- 
tion to stick the dragon by next April : 
a green dragon of the same, with a tail of 
ground ivy for the present. Noah's ark in 
holly ; a quickset hog ; a lavender pig ; a 
queen Elizabeth in myrtle ; a topping 
Ben Jonsonin laurel ; with divers eminent 
poets in bays.** In Harlington church- 
yard stood a large yew tree, which was 
clipped with great care, into the form of 
two canopies, one above the other ; the 
smaller surmounted by a pyramid, on 
the top of which was a globe, and upon 
this again a cock. Happily, with the in- 
troduction of a more natural and elegant 
s^yle of gardening, this fashion has been 
long since exploded from general use, 
though some vestiges of it may yet be 
seen in ancient gardens. 

The yew has the reputation of being 
poisonous ; some indeed have affirmed 
that it is unsafe to sleep beneath its shade. 



- the solitary yew 



For ever dropping with unwholesome dew." 
Harte's Stfttius. 

Pliny, and many other ancient writers, 
considered the berries to be a mortal 
poison^ and relate several instances to 
prove that they were so; and, indeed, 
af^m it was injurious to drink out of 
vessels manufactured from yew wood. 
Some, however, have considered that 
the tree they speak of was a species of 
cypress, and it seems now to be satisfac- 
torily proved that there is no correct 
ground for believing either the berries, 
or the wood to possess deleterious qualities. 
The leaves, shoots, and twigs, especially 
when green, notwithstanding, are highly 
injurious ; and numerous instances have 
been recorded, in which they have proved 
fatal to cattle, who were suffered to 
browse on them. Evelyn relates a most 
melancholy instance of death, from drink- 
ing a decoction of yew. **A gentle- 
woman that had long been ill without 
any benefit from the physician, dreamed 
that a friend of hers, deceased, told her 
mother, that if she gave her daughter 
a drink of yew pounded, she should re- 
cover : it was accordingly given her, and 
she presently died. The mother being 



almost distracted for the loss of her 
daughter, her chamber-maid, to comfort 
her, said. Surely, what she gave her 
was not the occasion of her death, and 
that she would adventure on it herself: 
she did so, and died also.** Dr. Perce- 
val, ^of Manchester, has also recorded a 
case, in whfch tiiree children were 
poisoned by taking a dose of dried yew 
leaves, ignorantly administered by their 
mother, as a remedy for worms. 

Perhaps it is as much on account of 
the poisonous qualities attributed to this 
tree, as from its sombre appearance, that 
it has been generally described by poets 
as exciting gloomy and melancholy ideas. 
Blair, in addressing the Grave, thus de- 
scribes it : 

" Well do I know thee by thy trusty yew, 
Cheerless, unsocial plant, that loves to dwell 
'Midst skulls and coffins, epitaphs, and worms : 
Where light heel'd ghosts, and visionary shades^ 
Beneath the wan cold moon, (so fame reports,) 

, Embody'd, thick, perform their mystic rounds. 
No other merriment, dull tree, is thine." 
ft 

Certainly this tree has not the majestic 
grandeur of the oak, nor the airy grace- 
fulness of the birch ; the lofty lightness 
of the elm, or the drooping elegance of 
the willow; yet the ardent admirer of 
nature, under all her varied aspects, vnl\ 
find much to interest him in its appear- 
ance, to say nothing of the associations 
connected with its history. What can 
be more majestic than this mass of 
deep, sombre green, its feathery sprays, 
enamelled with resplendent berrieSy 
which look from a distance, like beads, 
of the brightest coral ; especially when 
viewed standing amid the ruins of those* 
sacred fanes, whose rise, splendour, and 
decay, this living monument of ** the days- 
that are long gone by,** has vtdtnessed and 
survived. And what tree is better suit- 
ed for the place it generally occupies — 
the village churchyard being, as wc 
have already noticed, symbolical both of 
gloom and immortality. Its melancholy 
gloom well harmonizes with our feelings, 
when standing where, as Gray beau- 
tifully describes, 

" Beneath the rugged elms, the yew tree's sliadey 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 

heap; , ,^ 

Each, in his narrow ceU for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

Then our mournful musings will nato- 
rally turn on those laid cold and motion- 
less beneath the sod, snatched by the 
ruthless arm of death, from allihey knew 
and iQved, their dust commingling with 
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the earth on which they once walked or 
played. We reflect on the desolation 
which that fell destroyer has made, 
and rememher that death entered into 
the world as " the wages of sin," and 
is daily ** passing upon .all men, for 
that all have sinned." We recollect, 
with solemn awe, that oar own sum- 
mons must one day come, and the place 
which has known us, know us no more 
again for ever ; and that we know 
not how near that time may be. But 
the venerable tree, which so well accords 
with our gloomy sadness, may also raise 
the mind to brighter thoughts. It is 
the symbol of immortality. We gaze 
on it and remember "the illustrious 
Deliverer of mankind," who ** suffered 
death upon the cross for our redemp- 
tion ; and made there, (by his one obla- 
tion of himself, once onered,) a full, 
perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, 
and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world ;" and thus ** abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel." When able, with 
the eye of faith, to realize our own indi- 
vidual interest in that great salvation, 
death, no longer viewed as the king of 
terrors, is regarded as the messenger of 
our heavenly Father, to summon his 
absent children. 

Instead of regarding death with the in- 
fidel, as annihilation, or a last long sleep, 
we shall contemplate it as the dark but short 
entrance into everlasting life ; and, hav- 
ing this hope, which maketh not ashamed, 
may well exclaim, with the humble and 
triumphant rapture of the apostle Paul, 
" O death, where is thy sting ? O 
grave, where is thy victory ? The sting 
of death is sin ; and the strength of sin 
is the law. But thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ," 1 Cor. xv. 55 — 57. 

" The funeral yew, the ftineral yew I 

How many a fond and tearftil eye 
Hath hither turned its pensiye view, 

And through its dark leaf sought the sky ! 
More meet to deck the lowly grave, 

These living plumes by nature spread, 
Than sable tufts, that proudly wave 

Their pompous honours o'er the dead ; 
And mindful love would long renew 

Its grief beneath the funeral yew. 

" The branch of yew ! its tints div^ide 

The sparkling glow of early bloom ; 
It tells of youth and martial pride, 

Commingling with the dreary tomb; 
It throws upon earth's pageantry, 

A shadow deep as closing night, 
And sweetly lures the awe-struck eye 

To raya of life and fields of light ; 
And stars of promise burst to view, 

Through thy dark foliage, moumfUl yew I" 



Most of the old yew trees, with which 
we are acquainted, are found in church- 
yards, or upon sites once dedicated to 
religious worship. Many differait rea- 
sons have been assigned for this, some 
supposing that the boughs were used for 
decorating the church at Christmas, or 
carried in religious processions on Palm 
Sunday. One writer thinks they were 
placed there for greater security, on 
account of the value of the wood for 
making bows. Others, again, have ex- 
plained it by a practice which still pre- 
vails in some of the secluded districts of 
England and Wales, that of carrying 
branches of yew in funeral procession, 
and casting them into the grave with the 
corpse.* But a yet more probable rea- 
sonnas been given, which also accounts for 
the fact of superstitious veneration being 
paid to this tree beyond any other ever- 
green. It would seem, from an ancient 
Welsh code, that our pagan ancestors 
were accustomed to perform some reli- 
gious rite, by which the value of the 
yew tree' was greatly enhanced; for we 
find that "a consecrated yew" was esti- 
mated as worth one pound ; a wood yew 
tree one shilling ana three- pence. We 
know that the rites of paganism were 
generally performed in the open air, un- 
der the shade of a tree, or a grove of 
trees. Frequent mention is made in 
Scripture of the latter, in connexion with 
idolatry. It is therefore highly probable 
that to these consecrated yew trees the 
people were accustomed to resort for re- 
ligious purposes. We find, too, that the 
missionaries sent to these islands, by 
pope Gregory vii,, were expressly enjoin- 
ed, not to destroy the heathen temples, 
but only to change the worship perform- 
ed there. It is most* likely, tnen, that 
these spots, being already regarded as 
sacred oy the people, should have been 
selected by them as sites for the churches 
erected for the service of the one liv- 
ing and true God. Nor will it diminish 
our interest in the venerable yews which 
shelter our churches, to consider them 
as, if not the identical,- yet the off- 

♦ Mr. Brand explains this custom in the follow- 
ing probable and beautiful way : — " The Romans 
and other heathens, upon this occasion, made use 
of cypress, which, being once cut, will never flou- 
rish or grow any more, as an emblem of their 
dying for ever, and being no more in life. But in- 
stead of th&t, the ancient Qiristians used the 
things before mentioned, (various sorts of ever- 
greens;) they laid them imder the corpse in the 
grave, to signify, that they who die in Christ do not 
cease to live. For though, as to the body, they die 
to the world, yet, as to their souls, they live to 
God.** 
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spring of the very trees to which our 
forefathers paid their idolatrous worship. 
The yew possesses the power of per- 
petuating itself; it may therefore be con- 
sidered as of lasting duration, and this, 
in addition to the reasons we have al- 
ready mentioned, may account for the 
adoption of this tree as the symbol of im- 
mortality. This property has been esta- 
blished in a very interesting manner. In 
the interior of several old yew trees, 
especially those in the churchyards of 
Llanthewy Vach, near Caerleon, and 
Mamhilad, near Pontypool, have been 
found an inner trunk, more or less per- 
fect, quite distinct from the outer and 
decaying one, although united to it by a 
large branch at the summit. This re- 
markable circumstance, which for some 
time excited much astonishment, was at 
length explained, by finding, in one of 
the yews at Portbury, near Bristol, that 
a small shoot, from the base of a bough, 
had grown downwards into the decayed 
part of the tree, and, when pulled up, 
was found to be a perfect root. Had 
this been allowed to remain, it would, 
no doubt, have descended gradually 
but surely to the ground, nourished 
by the decaying wood, leaves, and other 
rubbish, which from time to time accu- 
mulate In the old trunk of a tree. As 
the trunk decayed and became hollow, 
the mould, or soil, would fall out through 
the cleft, and the young shoot become, 
by the efiects of light and air, a per- 
fect stem covered with bark, and an- 
nually depositing layers of wood to in- 
crease its size, till at length producing 
leaves and branches, it would overtop its 
sheltering parent, ready to fill its place, 
and surviving it for centuries, in due time 
would produce in its turn a successor. 

There are yew trees in Great Britain, 
distinguished for their size, or some in- 
teresting historical circumstances. The 
largest, probably now existing, is in 
Harlinfft(m churchyard, and which we 
have ahready mentioned, although it is 
now allowed to assume a more natural 
appearance. It is fifty- eight feet high, 
the trunk nine feet, and the head fifty 
feet in diameter. Mr. Pennant mentions 
a prodigious yew tree at Fortingal, in the 
Highlands, which measured fifty- three 
feet and a half in circumference. It is 
still standing, though now completely 
decayed and riven into two distinct parts : 
and the country people are accustomed to 
carry between them the bodies brou«[ht 
to be interred in the ohurohyard, Evelyn 



speaks of one at Crowhurst, which was 
ten yards in compass; and another at 
Braboume churchyard, which was fifty- 
eight feet in circumferenee. 

The most interesting yew treei, are 
perhaps those of Fountains Abbey, 
not only on account of their age and 
size, but from their historical connexion 
with that venerable pile. The abbey 
was founded under the auspices of 
Thurston, archbishop of York, by cer- 
tain Benedictine monks, who desired, 
from conscientious scruples, to leave 
their own monastery at York, and adopt 
the more severe discipline of the Cister- 
cian order, then recently introduced into 
England. The archbishop, at Christmas 
1132, being at Ripon, assigned them 
some land in the neighbourhood of 
Ripon, which "had never been in- 
habited, except by wild beasts, being 
overgrown with wood and brambles, 
lying between two steep hills and rocks, 
covered with wood on all sides." This 
was called Skelldale, from a rivulet which 
ran through the vale. Having elected 
an abbot, ** they withdrew into this un- 
couth desert, without any house to shel- 
ter them in that winter season, or provi- 
sions to subsist on, but entirely depend- 
ing on Divine Providence. There stood 
a large elm in the midst of the vale, on 
whicn diey put some thatch or straw, 
and under that they laid, ate, and prayed ; 
the bishop, for a time, supplying diem 
with food, and the rivulet with drink. 
Part of the day some spent in making 
wattles to erect a little oratory ; while 
others cleared some ground to make a 
little garden. But it is supposed they 
soon changed the shelter of tneir elm for 
that of seven yew trees," (we can be at 
no loss to account for such a change, 
especially during the winter season,) 
" growing on the declivity of the hill, on 
the south side of the abbiey, all standing 
at this time, (1658,) except the largest, 
which was blown down about the middle 
of the last century. Thev are of extra- 
ordinary siie, the trunk of one of them is 
twenty -six feet six inches in circumfer- 
ence at three feet from the ground ; and 
they stand so near each other, as to form 
a cover almost equal to a thatched roof. 
Under these trees, we are told by tra- 
dition, the monks resided till they had 
built the monastery ; and, as the hill side 
was covered with wood, which is. now 
almost all cut down, it seems as if these 
trees were left standing to perpetuate the 
memory of the monks* habitation there.*' 
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There is, as Strutt remarks at the close 
of the foregoing account, something in it 
extremely captivating to the imagination, 
in the tnought, that these venerable 
trees witnessed the rearing of that noble 
edifice, on whose ruins they seem to 
look in sympathetic decay. The slow 
growth of the yew renders it probable 
that these trees are now above a thou- 
sand years old. 

The Ankerwyke yew, near Staines, is 
supposed to be also above a thousand 
years of age. The girth of this tree, at 
thirty feet from the ground, is twenty- 
seven feet. Its height is forty-nine feet 
six inches ; and the branches extend so as 
shade a circumference of two hundred and 
seven feet. It is said to have been the 
try sting place of Henry viii., and the hap- 
less Anna Boleyn, when she was in that 
neighbourhood. But it is yet more inter- 
esting from the circumstance, that king 
John was compelled, by his barons, to 
sign the Magna Charta in its immediate 
vicinity, on a little island in the Thames, 
between Runnymede and Ankerwyke. 

•** Here patriot barons might have musing stood, 
And planned the charter for their country's good ; 
And here, perhaps, from R^unnymede retired, 
The haughty John with secret vengeance fired, 
Might curse the day which saw his weakness yield 
Extorted rights in yonder tented field. 
Here, too, the tyrant Henry felt love's flame, 
And sighing breathed his Anna Boleyn's name ; 
Beneath the shelter of this yew tree's shade. 
The royal lover woo'd this ill-starred maid." 

^ Under a yew at Cruxton castle, tradi- 
tion states, that Mary, queen of Scot- 
land, consented to marry the unfortunate 
lord Darnley, and that in remembrance of 
this circumstance, she ordered the figure 
of a yew tree to be stamped upon her 
coin. The tree has been dead some 
jrears ; but a young tree, raised from it, 
as now in the Glasgow Botanic Garden. 
•Close to Dryburgh abbey is a large yew 
tree, which, in 1837, was in perfect 
Ihealth ; its head was fifty feet in diameter, 
though the circumference of the trunk, 
at a foot from the ground, was only twelve 
feet. This tree is supposed to have been 
planted at the time the abbey was 
founded, which was in 1150. At Mul- 
cross Abbey, in Ireland, is a very large 
tree. It is probably coeval with the ab- 
bey, which was renowned so early as the 
year 1180. An author, writing of it 
fifty years ago, described it as a most pro- 
-digious tree, its branches forming a cano- 
py over one of the courts in which it stands. 
it is still in a flourishing condition. 

Our poet of nature, Wordsworth, in de- 
scribing some celebrated yew trees, has 



beautifully alluded to the popular super* 
stitions connected with this tree, as well 
as the use made of it by our forefathers. 

" There is a yew tree, pride of Lorton vale, 
Which to this day stands single in the midst 
Of its own darkness, as it stood in yore : 
Not loath to furnish weapons for the bands 
Of Urafraville or Percy, ere they marched 
To Scotland's heaths ; or those that crossed the 

seas, 
And drew their sounding bows at Agincour.*^, 
Perhaps at earlier Cressy, or Poictiers. 
Of vast circumference, and gloom profound, 
This solitary tree ! A living thing 
Produced too slowly ever to decay: 
Of form aud aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed. But worthier still of note 
Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove : 
Huge trunks ! and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres, serpentine 
Up-coiling, and inveterately convolved; 
Nur uninformed with phantasy, and looks 
That threaten the profane ; a plllar'd shade. 
Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 
Perennially ; beneath whose sable roof of boughs, 
As if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berries, ghostly shapes 
May meet at noontide : fear and trembling hope, 
Silence and foresight, death the skeleton, 
And time the shadow ; there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple, scattered o'er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone. 
United worship ; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves. 



CONVERSATION. 

** I HAVE been dining out," says Mr. 
Wilberforce, in his diary, "and was 
then at an assembly at the Chief Baron's. 
Alas ! how little like a company of 
Christians I —a sort of hollow cheerftil- 
UQBS on every countenance. I grew out 
of spirits. 1 had not been at pains before 
I went to fit myself for company, by a 
store of conversation, topics, launchers, 
etc.'* "These, "his biographer adds, "were 
certain topics . carefully arranged before 
he entered into company, which might 
insensibly lead the conversation to useful 
subjects. His first great object was to 
make it a direct instrument of good; 
and in this he was much assisted by his 
natural powers, which enabled him to 
introduce serious subjects with a cheer- 
ful gravity, and to pass from them by 
a natural transition, before attention 
flagged. He was also watchful to draw 
forth from all he met their own especial 
information, and for some time kept a 
book in which was recorded what he had 
thus acquired. This watchful desire to 
make society useful, saved him from the 
danger to which his peculiar powers 
exposed him ; and he never engrossed 
the conversation." It would be well 
were there many imitators of this eminent 
man in these respects. 
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TYRE. 

Antiquitt speaks of three cities, 
erected at different times, and bearing 
a similar designation : Tyre on the con- 
tinent ; Tyre on the island, about half a 
mile from the former ; and Tyre on the 
peninsula ; but it appears they were one, 
ibr an artificial isthmus is said to have 
joined the old and new cities. 

Tyre was the most celebrated city of 
Phenicia. Every part of the known 
world wafted treasures to its ports, and 
people of all languages thronged its 
streets. It was the nursery of arts and 
science, die city of a most industrious 
and active people, the mart of nations, 
the vast emporium of the ancient world. 

Meanwhile the heart proved, as it has 
done universally, to be " deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked." The 
pride of the Tyrians, their exultation 
over the calamities of Israel, and their 
cruelty in selling them into slavery, 
brought upon them the judgments of 
Grod. Nebuchadnezzar came forth from 
the north, with horses and chariots, and 
companies, and much people, and con- 
tinued the siege of Tyre for thirteen 
years. Availing themselves of their phy- 
sical superiority over the invader, the 
Tyrians made their escape by sea ; and 
hence the city, which was called the 
daughter of Sidon, became the parent 



of Carthage, the rival of Rome. Suc- 
cess was therefore to the conqueror only 
the harbinger of disappointment; he 
found Tyre stripped of its treasures, 
and almost deserted ; and, in the fury of 
his wrath, he put the remnant of a vast 
and luxurious population to a cruel and 
immediate death, and consigned the 
place of their departed glory to utter 
destruction. 

Insular, or New Tyre, however, soon 
rose to distinction, became a mart of 
universal merchandize, heaped up silver 
as the dust, and fine gold as the mire of 
the streets. Surrounded by a wall, a 
hundred and fifty feet high, built on the 
very extremity of the island, and washed 
on every side by the ocean*s billows, it 
appeared impregnable. But the revival 
of power was transient, for scarcely had 
a century elapsed, when Alexander 
desired to reckon it among his proud 
possessions. 

Rarely, if ever, has the collision of 
human passions enkindled a more vio- 
lent and sanguinary contest than that 
which immediately commenced. Furi- 
ously repelled by a desperate people, Uie 
invaders had to contend with the rage of 
the elements. A junctipn with the main 
land, rendered necessary by the previous 
destruction of the isthmus, was almost 
complete, when a storm arose, the waves 
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dashed with resistless force against the 
mass, the waters penetrated the strong 
foundation, and, like the sea-girt rock, 
when riven by the earthquake, it sank at 
once into the abyis. 

Speedily was this mischief repaired, 
and military engines hurled arrows, 
stones, and Dttming torches on the be- 
sieged, but| to the unutterable dismay 
of the Tyrians, the Cyprian fleet ap- 
proached the harbour, and darkness was 
suddenly spread over the sky, ano- 
ther Btorm arose, the vefttels fastened 
togedier, were torn asunder with a hor- 
rid crash, and the flotilla, ooee tremend- 
ous in appearance and threatening de* 
struotion, returned a wreck to the shore. 
Aleitander^ dispirited by these events, 
had Umost (feterfflined to raise the siege, 
when A Mppiy of eight thousand men 
having arrivea, in Compliance with his 
demand, from Samaria, then the asylum 
of all the malcontents in Judea, he re- 
newed the conflict, and, at leng^, the 
sceptre of Tyre was broken, the splendid 
city was destroyed by fire, thirty thousand 
were sold into slavery, fifteen thousand 
escaped in ships ; and two thousand vic- 
tims remaining, when the soldiers were 
glutted with slaughter, they were trans- 
fixed to crosses along the sea- shore. 

A few years ago, Asaad Kehaba, the 
Syrian, who is known to many in this 
country, was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of ancient Tyre, when the 
following conversation took place be- 
tween him and some of the passers- 
by:— 

Of what are there here the ruins ? 

A great city. 

For what was it famous ? ^ . 

Its power and merchandize. 

Are many people found here now ? 

No ! only a few. 

What did you observe on the rocks as 
you passed ? 

Nothing but the nets of the fishermen. 

** True," said the Syrian, " but I can 
tell you that in my bosom there is a book 
in which all this was foretold when Tyre 
was in the height of its power; and* 
there," he continued, " it is said by the 
great and only true God, of this the 
greatest commercial city of the world, 
whose merchants were princes, whose 
toafiickers were the honourable of the 
earth, * I will make thee like the top of a 
rock. Thou shalt be a place to spread 
nets upon,' Ezekiel xxvi. 14; and of 
the fulfilment of these predictions, you 
and I are witnesses this day." His au- 



ditors were astonished; and well may 
our feelings resemble theirs. But other 
predictions equally remarkable demand 
our devout regard. Let us then dili- 
gently examine the inspired record, re- 
membering that " The prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man: but 
holy men of God tpake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost,'* 2 Pet. i. 21. 

W. 



PHOTOGENIC DBAWING.—No. II. 

Ths first thing to be done in pre- 
paring for photogenic drawing is to pro- 
vide ounelves with a suitable paper on 
which the sun itaelf may draw the ob- 
jects it illuminates. Several metliods 
have been proposed by difierotit experi- 
menters, which we shall firtt give to 
the reader as nearly aa petsibk in. their 
own words, and afterwards throw out 
a few practical hints. 

Mr. Talbot recommends the following 
process for the preparation of photogenic 
paper. 

"Take superfine writing paper and 
dip it into a weak solution of common 
salt, and wipe it drv ; by which the salt 
is uniformly distriouted throughout its 
surface. Then spread a solution of the 
nitrate of silver on one surface only, and 
dry it at the fire. The solution should 
not be saturated ; when dry, the ps^per 
is fit for use. 

"To render this paper more sensitive, 
it must be again washed with salt and 
water, and afterwards with the same 
solution of nitrate of silver, drying it 
between times. I have increased die 
sensibility to the degree required for 
receiving thQ images of the c^piera ob- 
scura. 

** In conducting this operation, it will 
be found that the results are sometimes 
more, and sometimes less satisfactory, 
in consequence of small and accidenUd 
variations in the proportions employed. 
It happens sometimes that the chloride 
of silver is disposed to blacken of itself 
without any exposure to light. This 
shows that the attempt to give it sensi- 
bility has been carried too far. The ob- 
ject is to approach to this condition as 
near as possible without reaching it, so 
that the substance may be in a state 
ready to yield to the slightest extraneous 
force, such as the feeble impact of the 
violet rays when much attenuated." 

Another kind of paper exceedingly 
delicate may be made, according to Mr. 
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Talbot, in the following manner : — 
** Wash the paper over first with nitrate 
of silver, then with bromide of potas- 
sium, then with nitrate of silver again." 

M. Daguerre recommends another 
process. "Immerse a sheet of thin 
paper in hydrochloric ether, which has 
been kept sufficiently long to have be- 
come, acid; the paper is then carefully 
and completely dried. The paper is 
then dipped into a solution of the nitrate 
of silver, and dried without artificial heat 
in a room from which every ray of light 
is carefully excluded. By this process 
it acquires a very remarkable facility in 
being blackened on a very slight ex- 
posure to light, even when the latter 
is by no means intense. This paper 
rapidly loses its extreme sensitiveness 
to light, and finally becomes not more 
readily acted upon by the solar beams 
than paper dipped into nitrate of silver 
only.** 

Mr. Cooper, who exhibits and lec- 
tures on the Daguerreotype, at the Poly- 
technic Institution, recommends another 
process. **Soak the paper," he says, 
"in boiling hot solution of chlorate of 
potash. After a few minutes, it must 
be taken and dried, and then covered 
on one side with the nitrate of silver, 
which may be laid on with a brush. 
Sixty grains, he says, "to an ounce 
of water when the paper is required 
to be very sensitive, or otherwise thirty 
grains would be sufficient." 

It must, at first, appear an exceedingly 
easy task to manufacture a paper accord- 
ing to either of the receipts we have 
mentioned; and yet in practice many 
difficulties will arise, sometimes in the 
manipidation, and sometimes when the 
paper is to be used. There are, how- 
ever, a few hints which, if regarded, 
Will be the means of preventing much 
inconvenience and trouble. The en- 
tire process must be conducted with 
great care, and this is of the first im- 
portance. It must, on no account, be 
done in a hurry, or the experimenter 
vfill certainly fail to accomplish his ob- 
ject ; it must always be commenced 
when there is no lack of time. Be care- 
ful in the choice of paper, which must 
be of an uniform tint and of even sur- 
face. The various washings must be 
laid on as carefuUv as possible; and 
all the operations snould oe conducted 
with the aid of a candle in a darkened 
apartment or during the night. That 
side of the paper which is prepared 



should be always marked to prevent the 
possibility of mistake when it is about 
to be used. The thinner kinds of print- 
ing paper are very well suited for the 
photogenic drawing, as also the highly 
glazed writing papers. 

In the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal, a method is given, by Mr. Ponton, 
of preparing a photogenic paper without 
using a salt of silver, and of this it will 
be necessary we should take some no- 
tice before we proceed to explain the 
manner in which the drawing is formed 
upon the prepared medium. The sub- 
stance used by this gentleman is a bi- 
chromate of potash, into which the 
paper is immersed. A saturated solu- 
tion of this salt should be used; and 
when the paper is thoroughly soaked, it 
should be dried rapidly before a brisk 
fire, taking care to prevent the access 
of day-light. 

" When an object is laid in the ustial 
way on this paper, the portion exposed 
to the light speedily becomes tawny, 
passing more or less into a deep orange 
according to the strength of tne light. 
The portion covered by the object re- 
tains the original bright yellow tint 
which it had before exposure ; and the 
object is thus represented yellow upon 
an orange ground, there being several 
gradations of shade or tint, according to 
the greater or less degree of transpa- 
rency in the different parts of the ob- 
ject. In this state, of course, the draw- 
ing though very beautiful is evanescent. 
To fix it, all that is required is careful 
immersion in water, when it will be 
found that those portions of ihe salt 
which ^llle not been acted on by the 
light are really dissolved out, while those 
which have oeen exposed to the light 
are completely fixed in the paper. By 
the second process, the object is obtained 
white upon an orange ground, and quite 
permanent. If exposed for many hours 
together to strong sunshine, the colour 
of the ground is apt to lose in depth; 
but not more so than most other colour- 
ing matters." 

Beinff prepared with one of the seve- 
ral kinds of photogenic paper, we have 
to produce a picture on it, which may 
be done in two ways, both of which we 
shall explain. 

1. Take a piece of the paper and, 
placing it on a table with the prepared 
side upwards, place on it the picture 
which is to be represented face to face, and 
place them between two pieces of glass. 
F 2 
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Expose the prepared face to the light, 
the direct rays of the sun if possible, 
and that part of the prepared paper 
which is not covered by the engraving 
or drawing will be blackened ; those 
parts which are protected by the dark 
shades of the picture will remain white. 
We have naentioned above that the pre- 
pared paper and object may be placed be- 
tween two pieces of glass ; but as it is im- 
poistant to bring the two papers as closely 
together as possible, a pad of woollen or 
flannel may be placed at the back, and 
beinff pressed upon by a piece of wood, 
or a book cover, facilitates the action of 
the light upon the prepared surface. 
Those of our readers who may attempt 
to make experiments themselves, will 
find the leaves of plants and fine fabrics 
excellent specimens for trial. 

We have already stated that the lights 
and shadows are reversed in every pho- 
togenic copy from a natural object or 
from an engraving. It is evident, how- 
ever, that if this copy be then made the 
object, the shadows will again be re- 
versed, and a natural representation be 
produced ; but it will lose much of the 
sharpness and vigour of an original copy. 

The drawing being completed, it must 
be fixed, or in other words a process 
must be adopted, by which the action 
of the sun's rays upon the other parts 
of the picture may be prevented. Mr. 
Talbot says that for this purpose it is 
only necessary to dip the drawings into 
a saturated solution of salt and water. 
This is well known to retard the dis- 
coloration, and in some cases seems to 
prevent it altogether, though it cannot 
be depended on as a certain means of 
accomplishing the object. Sir John 
Herscnel has proposed the use of a so- 
lution of the hyposulphite of soda, which 
is without doubt the best substance that 
can be employed. The hydriodate of 
potash dissolved in water and very much 
diluted, is also a good preparation with 
which to wash the drawings and prevent 
further change of colour; but if it be 
not used in a very diluted state, it will 
destroy instead of preserve the picture, 
by removing that wnich has been chang- 
ed into an oxide as well as the unchanged 
muriate. 

2. But we must now proceed to 
explain the second mode of producing 
the photogenic drawing; namely, by the 
aid of the camera obscura, an instru- 
ment which must be itself first described; 

It may be made in any form according 



to the purpose for which it is intended ; 
but that represented in the foUowing 




diagram is the most convenient for 
the production of photogenic draw- 
ings. The instrument is a rectangular 
box, with a double convex lens, a, at 
one end, and a glass reflector, b, which is 
generally a piece of 'looking glass, at the 
other. Now supposing the rays of light 
to proceed from an extensile landscape 
and pass through this small convex lens, 
as we well know they may do, what will 
be the effect produced ? They will be 
in the first pl^ce thrown upon the re- 
flector, which is fixed at an angle of 
forty- five degrees to the horizon. Now 
it follows from a law well known to 
opticians, that these rays will be re- 
flected to the top of the box immediately 
over the mirror; so that if a ground 
glass, or any medium capable of receiv- 
ing the reflected image, be placed 
there, a rejpresentation of the land- 
scape may be observed. It has been 
proved by innumerable experiments that 
reflected light has, in proportion to its 
power, as much influence upon the pho- 
togenic paper as the direct rays of the 
sun ; hence it follows that if a piece of 
the prepared paper be placed in the 
same situation as the ground glass, the 
reflected image, be it a lan^cape, a 
figure, or an artificial object, will be 
formed on the medium. All that is 
therefore required to be done in using 
the camera obscura for photogenic draw- 
ing, is to place upon the opening at the 
top of the box the prepared paper, and 
immediately to cover it with the lid c, 
so that it may not be acted upon by any 
other light than that reflected from the 
mirror. The time required for pro- 
ducing the necessary efiract will depend 
on several circumstances, such as the 
preparation of the paper and the inten- 
sity of the light when the experiment 
is made ; the latter, however, is by far 
the most important. On a bright sun- 
shining day, the drawing will be pro- 
duced in one half the time and with far 
more sharpness of outline, than on a dull 
wintry day, when the sun struggles with 
the mists by which its radiant beams arQ 
encumbered. ' 
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We have now, we believe, put the 
reader in possession of all the most im- 

Sortant facts concerning the photogenic 
rawing on paper ; but there is yet one 
other circumstance to mention, which 
has been only incidentally alluded to, and 
may be said to be rather implied than 
stated in any part of our previous de- 
scription. We refer to the action of 
various lights, or, in other words, the 
light obtained from different sources. 
Solar light consists of several rays of 
different colours and of different pro- 
perties : some are luminous, some heat- 
ing, and some chemical. Now it is 
found by experiment, that the chemical 
rays in the most common artificial lights 
are not suflBciently powerful to act upon 
the prepared paper. It is said, that 
not even the brilliant light of the voltaic 
batterv has the slightest effect; and in 
fact that it is only the light produced 
by the combustion of the mixed gases 
(oxygen and hydrogen) upon lime, which 
can effect the same chemical change 
on the paper as the solar rays. Mr. 
Mallet has, however, communicated to 
the Royal Irish Academy a most inter- 
esting and valuable discovery, that the 
light emitted by burning coke has the 
same effect as that given out by the oxy- 
hydrogen apparatus, or the sun itself. 
Some time since, he says, he discovered 
that the light emitted by incandescent 
coke contained the chemical ravs in 
abundance. With a knowledge of this 
fact, he attempted to employ it in pho- 
togenic drawing, and found that a pre- 
pared paper was intensely blackened in 
about forty-five seconds. If this dis- 
covery stand the test of experiment, it 
is one of the most important which has 
been yet made ; for a convenient arti- 
ficial light is almost indispensable to our 
receiving all the benefits which are to 
be derived from the photogenic process. 
This leads us in the lost place to state 
Fome of the purposes to which the pho- 
togenic drawing may be applied. In 
several parts of this and a previous 
paper we have alluded to the high value 
we attribute to the process, and have 
spoken of it as one of the most import- 
ant inventions of this prolific age. It 
must not, however, be supposed that 
these encomiums are intended merely 
for the process we have just described. 
The method to be hereafter spoken of 
and known in France, and to some ex- 
tent in this country, as Daguerreotype, 
is of so much greater importance that 



the one cannot be brought into com- 

S arisen with the other. The photogenic 
rawing described in the previous pages 
is but a pleasant philosophical amuse- 
ment, and yet it has some uses. It may 
be employed in taking portraits, in 
copying etchings and paintings on glass, 
as well as fabrics and patterns ; but its 
principal use is in collecting represent- 
ations of microscopic objects. '* The 
objects which the microscope unfolds to 
our view," says Mr. Talbot, "curious 
and wonderful as they arc, are often 
singularly complicated. The eye in- 
deed may comprehend the whole which 
is presented to it in the field of view ; 
but the powers of the pencil fail to 
express these minutiae of nature in their 
innumerable details. What artist could 
have skill or patience enough to copy 
them ? or granting that he could do so, 
must it not be at the expense of much 
most valuable time which mightbe more 
usefully employed ?*' But whatever ad- 
vantages are to be derived from the 
system which we have attempted to 
describe, there can be no doubt that 
they may be better obtained from the 
use of M. Daguerre's process, and it 
is well known that effects may be pro- 
duced by it to which the other can have 
no pretension. H. 



ENGLISH HISTOEY. 
ELIZABETH. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
The state of affairs in Scotland became 
less and less satisfactory. The persecu- 
tions to which the Protestants had been 
subjected, with the determination to re- 
store Popery in its full extent, evinced by 
Mary's counsellors before her arrival, 
and by herself afterwards, obliged the 
reformers to take an active part in the 
affairs of the nation. Thus Knox and 
others, of whose piety there can be no 
doubt, were brougnt into direct collision 
with the queen. It is usual to speak in 
strong terms of censure respecting the 
conduct of Knox in daring to remonstrate 
boldly with queen Mary respecting her 
proceedings. But the state of things 
was too serious to admit of trifiing, or of 
close adherence to courtly forms. Not only 
the lives, but the souls of his countrymen 
were at stake. Knox was placed in a 
situation of responsibility. A deep sense 
of this enabled him firmly to pursue 
what he considered to be his duty. Those 
who have studied the character and 
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writings of this intrppid servant of God, 
will not be inclined to censure him, any 
more than the prophet Elijah for reprov- 
ing Ahab and his idolatrous queen. But 
many a nominal Christian of our day, 
would doubtless censure that prophet, 
for what they would call his harsh and 
uncourtly conduct towards Jezebel ! Mary, 
like ihe wife of Ahab, as supreme ruler 
of Scotland, had to answer for the blood 
of the prophets of the Lord who had been 
slain by those who governed in her 
name, and whose acts she had not dis- 
avowed. She was ready to resume the 
persecutions, and push them to the ut- 
most. Was such a character not to be 
told the truth ? Was she only to have 
smooth things prophesied to her ? And 
it is not for Marv*s advocates to censure 
the boldness with which Knox spoke in 
the pulpit. At the same time, Popbh 
preachers in France and elsewhere used 
much stronger language, openly stirring 
up subjects to rebellion. Her proceed- 
ings against Knox were such as to force 
him to oppose her authority. In Decem- 
ber, 1568, she caused him to be brought 
before her council on a charge of treason, 
for having written to some leading Pro- 
testants, requesting their presence at the 
trial of some persons charged with felony, 
for having rehuked a Popish priest when 
about to celebrate mass during the queen's 
absence from Edinburgh. The queen 
herself attended the council, and when 
she perceived Knox standing as a crimi- 
nal, she burst into loud laughter, saying, 
''That man had made her weep, and 
shed never a tear himself; she would 
now see if she could make him weep." 
She interfered repeatedly agaiflst him ; 
but the lords unanimously pronounced 
that he had not been guilty of any breach 
of the laws. The vindictive spirit of 
Mary has not been sufficiently noticed. 
It accounts for many of her actions, 
while it shows why no confidence could 
be placed in her promises. She was an 
apt scholar of the Guisian princes. 

The administration of Elizabeth pre- 
sented a striking contrast to that of her 
sister Mary. Having obtained peace with 
the surrounding nations, she gave full 
encouragement to the arts of peace, and 
to commerce, according to the views then 
entertadned. But especially she was 
anxious to provide the necessary expenses 
of goremment with the least possible 
charge to her subjects, while, being 
threatened both by Spam and France, 
she had to adopt precautions agaiast 



enemies both at home and abroad. This 
was accomplished bv strict frugality. 
Her favourites, indeed, complained, and 
in some respects her parsimony was 
carried too far ; but it was better that a 
few individuals should lack reward, than 
that the nation should be impoverished, 
to gratify the vanity and folly of royal 
favourites. 

In 1562, the Protestants in France 
were openly persecuted. This began by 
the massacre of a considerable number, 
when assembled for public worship at 
Vassy, a town governed in the name of 
Mary Stuart, as late queen of France, 
who received an income from its inhablt'- 
ants. The duke of Guise, vdth his 
brother the cardinal, directed this mas- 
sacre, upon receiving a complaint of the 
number of Protestants in that neighbour- 
hood from an aunt of the queen of Scots. 
Other deeds of violence followed, which 
caused the French Protestants to apply 
to Elizabeth for assistance; she gave 
them aid, well knowing her own danger 
if the Popish party prevailed, but avoided 
engaging in direct warfare, except by 
occupying Havre as a place of security 
for her forces. 

The disposition of the English Papists 
to trouble Elizabeth, had been shown 
already on several occ^ions. In June,, 
1561, the steeple and roof of St. Paul's 
church w^ere destroyed by fire kindled by 
lightning, when some Papists circulated 
papers alleging this to be a Divine judg- 
ment, because the Popish services in that 
cathedral were discontinued, Pilkington, 
bishop of Durham, answered this in a 
tract which exposed the gross supersti- 
tious observances, and otiier evil prac- 
tices and cruelties committed within that 
building in the days of Popery. The 

Eublic freely came forward with contri- 
utions for the repairs*; a temporary roof 
was completed before winter, and the 
whole secured the next year ; but the 
steeple, the summit of which was 520 
feet from the ground, was never rebuilt. 
The seditious and treasonable practices- 
of the Papists increased ; this caused an 
act to be passed, early in 1563, whereby 
a second refusal of the oath of supremacy, 
and the maintaining the authority of the 
Pope in England, were declared to be 
treason. This cannot be considered as 
persecution against the Romanists for 
religion. It in no way interfered with 
their religious views, but only restrained 
them from attempting any thing against 
the queen*s authority; a course vtrhich 
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every ruler must pursue for self-preserv- 
ation. The fears of a disputed succes- 
sion induced the House of Commons 
again to petition the queen to marry, or 
to name her successor ; to the first she 
was decidedly averse, the second would 
involve her in danger. She therefore 
returned an evasive answer. About this 
time she showed her sensitiveness on the 
subject, by causing lady Catherine Gray 
to be imprisoned in consequence of her 
secret marriage with the earl of Hertford. 
This unfortunate lady was next in suc- 
cession by the will of Henry viii., but 
was jaot so near by descent as Mary, 
queen of Scots. The proceedings of 
fUizabeth in this matter cannot be justi- 
fied, especially as the lady Catherine was 
kept a prisoner till her death, about four 
years afterwards, and her marriage was 
not allowed to be lawful till the follow- 
ing reign. 

The surviving brothers of the Pole 
family also planned to dethrone Elizabeth ; 
but thdr plot in favour of Mary Stuart 
was discovered, and they were convicted, 
though not put to death. 

The death of the duke of Guise, with 
the interference a( Elizabeth, caused the 
French court to grant terms to the 
Huguenots, as the Protestants in that 
country were called ; but the latter did not 
support their ally. The English troops 
were withdrawn from Havre, after a 
fruitless attempt to retain that place as 
an equivalent for Calais. 

An act -passed in the parliament this 
year, provided that the Bible should be 
translated into Welsh, and that the re- 
ligious services in that country should be 
in the native tongue. Well would it 
have been had similar provision been 
made for religious services, in those parts 
of Ireland where English was not under- 
stood ; but, unhappily, the only alterna- 
tive given there was English or Latin : 
thus the people were kept in ignorance, 
and one of the worst errors of Popery, 
Divine worship in an unknown tongue, 
was continued. St. Paul declared, "In 
the church I had rather sneak five words 
with my understanding, tnat by my voice 
I might teach others aJso, than ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue, '' 
1 Cor. xiv. 19. 

In 1564, the queen of Scotland was 
inclined to form a second marriage. This 
was an important matter to England. If 
a powerful foreign alliance were formed, 
Mxry\ claim to the throne would be 
enforced ; Elisabeth therefore interfered, 



both openly and by secret measures, to 
prevent any alliance with the continental 
princes attached to Popery. In these, 
as in other matters of state policy, there 
were crooked proceedings which it is 
impossible clearly to fathom or approve. 
Elizabeth occupied Mary for some time 
by urging her to marry Dudley, earl of 
Leicester. Mary disdained him as her 
inferior, although for a time she pretended 
to think of him, and suddenly determined 
to give her hand to Henry, lord Damley, 
son of the earl of Lennox, a grandson of 
Margaret, sister of Henry viii., by her 
second marriage. Some have thought 
that Elizabeth in reality, promoted fliis 
union, though she afiectea to be much 
displeased. She would have preferred 
to keep Mary unmarried, but certainly 
this marriage would not be lo prejudicial 
to the English interests as one with a 
foreign prince. This union commended 
itself to Mary, as in addition to Damley's 
personable appearance, it prevented any 
claims on his part to the Scottish crown ; 
and while it strengthened her own posi- 
tion, it rendered her independent of 
England. Thus, while finessing with 
the English government, she suddenly 
adopted the course most Ukely to promote 
her own views. And had it not beai 
for the ill conduct of Damley, the mea^ 
sure would have been a happy one for 
Mary. This union took place in July, 
1565, while its being formed in opposi- 
tion to Elizabeth's remonstrances, gave 
the latter a pretext, though a very un- 
justifiable one, for promoting the discon- 
tents in Scotland. She encouraged .the 
earl of Murray, Mary's half-brother, to 
oppose his sister's marriage ; but when 
he was obliged to take shelter in England, 
she disavowed any part in his proceed- 
ings, yet gave him private support. 

Damley was a weak profligate youth ; 
he soon disgusted Mary, and quarrelled 
with her favourite Rizzio, a Piedmontese 
musician of low birth, whom Mary, with 
her accustomed weakness, favoured so as 
to raise scandalous reports, and to excite 
the displeasure of the Scottish nobility. 
Several nobles united with the king in a 
plot against this minion. They entered 
the queen's apartment while ehe was at 
supper with Rizzio ; the latter was dragged 
from her presence, and stabbed to fkath 
in an adjoining gallery. This atrocity 
completely extinguished Mary's regard 
for Damley, though for a time she pre- 
tended to be on good terms with him, 
that she might ctetach him from th^ 
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nobles who had planned and executed 
the murder of Rizzio. 

In June 1566, Mary gave birth to a 
son, afterwards James i. When Eliza- 
beth heard of this event, she gave way 
to feelings of female rivalry, lamenting 
that the queen of Scots was mother of 
a fair son, while she herself was a barren 
stock ; but recovered herself to receive 
the Scottish envoy, and engaged to be 
sponsor to the young prince. The Eng- 
lish parliament renewed the recommend- 
ation about the succession; but Eliza- 
beth was so anxious to avoid the settle- 
ment of this question, that she relin- 
quished a part of the grant given by this 
Sarliament, rather than allow farther 
ebates on the subject. Some may be 
surprised at the aversion always mani- 
fested by Elizabeth, to allow any settle- 
ment to be made respecting the succes- 
sion: it may partly have arisen from 
a portion of her father's jealous spirit ; 
but, on reflection, the wisdom or her 
conduct will appear. If Mary had been 
recognized as successor to the English 
throne, all those would be alarmed who 
justly dreaded another Popish queen ; 
while Mary's own partizans would re- 
present it as a proof that Elizabeth allow- 
ed her rival's title'to be preferable to her 
own. To set Mary aside would be un- 
just, would have countenanced others to 
bring forward unfounded claims, and 
would have driven Mary's partizans to 
open attempts in her favour, as the only 
means to secure her succession. 

Without entering nainutely into the 
histpry of Elizabeth's suitors, it is 
enough to enumerate those who ap- 
peared in the early part of her reign : 
the foreigners were Philip, king of Spain, 
the archduke Charles of Austria, Eric, 
king of Sweden, Adolphus duke of Hol- 
stein, and the earl of Arran. Among her 
own subjects, the most favoured seemed 
to be, sir William Pickering, the earl of 
Arundel, and lord Robert Dudley, after- 
wards earl of Leicester; but there is no 
just cause to believe that Elizabeth ever 
purposed' to marry : at times she enter- 
tained various proposals, to satisfy her 
people. 

Damley and queen Mary were openly 
on ill terms ; he was not present at the 
christening of the young prince, but in- 
timated a desire to retire to the con- 
tinent, since he found himself unpopular 
with the nation, and the queen had be- 
gun to manifest undue regard for the 
profligate «arl of Bothwell. At this 



juncture, Damley was seized with severe 
illness from the small-pox ; the queen 
visited him at Glasgow, where she ex- 
hibited an appearance of returning af- 
fection, although at the time she was in 
correspondence with Bothwell, who en- 
gaged that means should be found for 
relieving her from her union. When 
Darnley was a little recovered, Mary 
caused him to be removed to Edinburgh, 
where, on the pretence of enjoying 
better air than at the palace, by the sug- 
gestion of Bothwell, he was lodged in the 
Kirk of Field, on the spot where the 
buildings of the university now stand, 
but then a lone house, just without the 
walls of the city. The queen slept 
several nights in an apartment under that 
of Damley ; till on Sunday evening, 
February 10, she returned to the palace 
to be present at a masked ball, given on 
occasion of the marriage of one of her 
servants, the due observance of tlie sab- 
bath being disregarded by her, as com- 
monly is the case in Popish countries. 
Soon after midnight, the sound of an ex- 
plosion was heard. The lone house had 
been blown \ip with gunpowder, but the 
bodies of Darnley and an attendant were 
found uninjured in an adjoining garden. 
Many volumes have been written re- 
specting this murder. The result now 
generally admitted by impartial his- 
torians is, that Bothwell was the main 
contriver of the deed, assisted by earl 
Morton, and probably by some other 
nobles. Morton admitted that Bothwell 
had urged him to join in this atrocious 
act, with an assurance that the queen 
desired it. But there is not sufficient 
ground to fix Mary with being a direct 
participator in the plot, though it is 
evident that she had entered into a guilty 
correspondence with Bothwell, and look- 
ed to him for deliverance, by some means, 
from her unhappy marriage. It is but 
too probable that she was prepared for 
a fatal result, when we think of the 
school in which she had been brought 
up. Considering the principles and 
practices of those times, her hatred to 
Darnley, and the devices in which she 
undoubtedly was engaged, it is likely she 
was prepared for a deed of violence. 
Some of the lea*ding nobles commenced 
a judicial inquiry; but when a man 
named Nelson, who was found unhurt 
among the ruins, stated, that the keys of 
the rooms, and of that in which Both- 
well slept, were in the care of the queen's 
servants, they proceeded no farther. 
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Fig. 1. 




Argonauta Argo. 
Fig. 2. 




The attainment of truth is one of the 
great objects, which the naturalist and 
the lover of science have perpetually in 
view; and the dissipation of old esta- 
blished errors, and the elucidation of 
doubtful points, are ever hailed with 



Since the days of Aristotle, the his- 
tory of the argonaut, or paper nautilus, 
has been enveloped in a tissue of mis- 
conceptions and difficulties; and it is 
only within the last few months that we 
have obtained an accurate knowledge of 
this singular animal. Long as the ar- 
gonaut has been known, and abundant 
as it is in the Mediterranean, it is 
chiefly owing to the well-conducted ex- 
periments and unremitted observations 
of a French lady residing in Sicily, 
(Madame Jeannette Power,) who has 
transmitted the results of her researches, 
with collections of specimens in illus- 
tration of them, tovthe difierent learned 
societies of Italy, France, and England, 
that we now understand Us true nature. 

Firstf then, naturalists have been 
greativ in doubt, as to the claim of the 
animal (Cephalopod) to the shell it 
is found to inhabit, and many argu- 
ments have been adduced, that like the 
hermit crabs, (Pagurus^) this cepha- 



lopod was an intruder into a habitation 
not constructed by itself ; but either 
usurped during the life, or taken posses- 
sion of after the death of its lawful and 
natural proprietor — a proprietor, how- 
ever, undiscovered. Among scientific 
men who have adopted these views, are 
to be enumerated some of the most emi- 
nent, (certainly not all,) both in France 
and England. 

Secondly. From the earliest times to 
the present, it has been a commonly 
received opinion, that the velated dorsal 
arms, usually called the sails, were used 
by the animal to catch the breeze as it 
floated on the calm surface of the sea, 
and that thus it was propelled on its 
voyage. 

Now, with respect to our first point, 
it is incontestably proved that the ce- 
phalopod of the argonaut is truly the 
maker of its own dwelling; and that 
consequently it is not a parasite like the 
Pagurus, Specimens in everv stage of 
growth, from young individuals the 
shell of which only weighed a grain and 
a half, up to those of the ordinary size, 
have been transmitted to England by 
Madame Power, and accurately exa- 
mined by Mr. Owen, Hunterian Pro- 
fessor of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
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whose authority is of the highest Talae. 
Again, it was found by Madame Power 
(and the fact has been subsequently cor- 
roborated) that the shell of the argo- 
naut while investing the living animal, 
is not hard as we see it in cabinets ; but 
soft, yielding and flexible, with a degree 
of elasticity sufficient for the respiratory 
functions, and the degree of locomotion 
required by its inhabitant ; it is also per- 
meable to light. It was also proved 
that the embryo of the argonaut, while 
yet in the egg, and at an advanced stage 
of development, had neither membra- 
nous velated arms nor shell; but that 
both became developed, in a given time, 
namely, ten or twelve days ^ter exclu- 
sion. It was further discovered that the 
cephalopod of this shell potsesied the 
power of repairing it when fractured, or 
when portions were removed for the 
purpose of experiment, and with the 
same matter as that of which the rest 
of the shell consists. It was still fur- 
ther proved, contrary to the assertions 
of some naturalists, that the shell is 
moulded on the body of the animal, to 
the form of which it is beautifully adapt- 
ed ; and that in every instance the ani- 
mal maintains the same relative position 
in its shell. Again, contrary to the 
statements of M. Blainville and others, 
it was found that the result of depriving 
the cephalopod of the argonaut of its 
shell, is an immediate Toss of vital 
power, and death within a few hours 
at farthest. We might here adduce 
some anatomical data bearing immedi- 
ately on the subject ; but we shall not 
enter into abstruse details. 

With respect to our second point, 
namely, the use and position of the 
velated dorsid arms, or sails as they 
have been termed, of this curious ani- 
mal, we may state that Madame Power, 
in reference to their relative position, 
describes them as "being pla<^d next 
the involuted spire of the shell, over 
which they are bent, and expanded 
forward so as to cover and conceal the 
whole of the shell ; and from which 
they are occasionally redacted in the 
living argonaut :" she further made the 
important discovery that these expanded 
membranes are the organs of the ori- 
ginal formation and subiBequent repara- 
tion of the shell ; and ingeniously and 
justly compared them in her memoir 
(1886) to the two lobes of the mande 
of the cowry. ** These facts," observes 
Pr<^8S8W OweUf "are described as the 



result of actual observation ; but Madame 
Power, entertaining the common belief 
of the action and use of the velated arms 
in the sailing of the cephalopod, enters 
into considerations respecting their pro- 
portional strength in relation to that 
nypothetical office. The subsequent ob- 
servations of M. Rang, have fully oop- 
firmed the accuracy of Madame Power's 
description of the relative position of the so 
called sails of this argonaut to the shell ; and 
he has published some beautiful figures il- 
lustrative of this fact." Of these figures, 
the engravings on page 65 are copies. A 
further confirmation of the use of these 
arms as formative organs for the produc- 
tion of the shell, is, that when broken, the 
repairing material is not deposited from 
Within ; ** but laid on from without the 
shell, as it should be according to the 
theory of the function of the mem- 
branous ai^ms, as calcifying (shell- 
making) organs." "The proof that 
the velated arms possess, like the ex- 
pansions of the Cypraea, (cowry,) a cal- 
cifying power, was afibrded by the third 
series of specimens on the table of the 
(Zoological) Society. These consisted 
of six thells of the argonaut, from which 
Madame Power had removed pieces of 
the shell, while the argonauts were in 
life and vigour in her marine vivarium. 
One of the shells had been removed 
from the animal ten minutes after the 
fracture. Another had lived in the cage 
two months after being subjected to the 
experiment: the remaining specimens 
exhibited intervening periods between 
the removal of a portion of its shell 
and its reparation. The fractured shell 
first described, had the breach repaired 
by a thin transparent membranous 
film; the piece removed was taken 
from the middle of the keel. In a 
second specimen, calcareous matter had 
been deposited at the margins of the 
membrane, where it was attached to 
the old shell. In a third specimen, 
in which a portion of the shell had 
been removed from the keel, about 
two inches from the mouth of the 
shell, the whole breach had been re- 
paired by a calcareous layer, differing 
only in its greater opacity and Irregu- 
larity from the original shell. In the 
specimen longest retained after die frac- 
ture, a portion had been removed from 
the margin of the shell ; here the new 
material next the broken edge presented 
the opacity characteristic of uie repairing 
substance ; but the transition of this sub* 
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stance into the material of the shell, sub- 
sequently added in the ordinary growth^ 
was so gradual in the resumption of the 
repairing material of the ordmary clear- 
ness and striated structure of the shell, 
that it was impossible to doubt that the 
reparation, as well as the subsequent 
growth, had been the effects of the same 
agent The repaired parts of the shell 
reacted precisely like the ordinary shell 
with nitric acid.'* Proceed. Zool, Soc, 
Feb, 1889. Professor Owen, 

M. Rang, in an article on the argo- 
naut, (Guerin's Magazin de Zoologie,) 
makes the following observations : — 

1. "The belief, more or less gene- 
rally entertained since the time of Aris- 
totle, respecting the skilful manoeuvres 
of the potUp (soft or molluscous animal) 

^. of the argonaut in progressing by the 
aid oC sails and oars on the surface of 
the water, is false. 

2. "The arms which are provided 
with membranes in the poulp nave no 
other function that that of envelopine 
the shell in which the animal lives ; and 
for a determinate object. 

3. " The poulp with its shell pro- 
gresses in the open sea, in the same 
manner as the other cryptodibranchial 
(having the respiratory organs con- 
cealed) cephalopoos. 

4. "Wnen at the bottom of the sea, 
the poulp creeps upon a funnel-shaped 
disc, represented by the junction of the 
arms at their base, covered with the 
shell, and the part reputed ventral, 
above ; having in this position the ap- 
pearance of a gasteropodous mollusc, 
(a snail, for example.") 

The following description of the po- 
sition of the arms of the argonaut, and 
of its general appearance in a state 
of nature, by M. Rang, is very inter- 
esting : — " The poulp with its shell, 
lying motionless at the bottom of the 
vase in which we have just placed it, 
struck us first by the brilliancy and 
richness of its hues, which our sketch 
is far from conveying. It was a little 
more than a shapeless mass we had 
before our eyes; but this mass was all 
silvery, and a cloud of spots of the most 
beautiful rose colour, as well as a very 
fine dotting of the same, heightened its 
beauty. A long semicircular band of a 
vivid ultra-marine blue, which melted 
away insensibly, was very decidedly 
marked at one of its extremities (* along 
llie course of the membrane- covered 
keel.') The shell was nowhere visible ; 



but with a little attention we could easily 
recognise its general form, and we 
could even distinguish some grooves on 
its surface, as well as the tubercles of 
the keel. A large membrane covered 
all ; and this membrane was that of the 
arms which so peculiarly characterize 
the poulp of the argonaut. The animal 
was so entirely shut up in its abode that 
the head and the base of its arms were 
a very little raised above the edges of 
the opening of the shell. On each side 
of the head, between it and the par- 
tition of the wall of the shell, a small 
space left free allowed the eyes of the 
mollusc to see what was witnout ; and 
their sharp and fixed gaze appeared 
to announce that the animal was watch- 
ing attentively all that passed around it. 
The slender arms were folded back 
from their base, and inserted very 
deeply round (he body of the poulp, in 
such a manner as to fill in part the 
empty spaces which the head must 
naturally leave in tlie much larger 
opening of the shell. Of these six 
arms, the two lower ones descended on 
each side, the whole length of the keel, 
leaving a space between them, within 
which we perceived to open the extre- 
mity of the tube of the animal, (see fig. 
2 ;) whilst the four other were disposed, 
two on the right, and two on the left, 
in the middle part of the opening, con- 
tracted and irregularly bent back. As 
to the higher arms, their disposition 
was altogedier difierent from that of the 
others. Prolonging themselves towards 
the retreating part of the spire, one on 
each side, they encountered the keel by 
the tangent Une; and, again, without 
quitting it, stretched out as far as its 
exterior extremity, insinuating them- 
selves between the tubercles ; and in 
such a manner, that there remained in 
the medium line of the keel, only a 
narrow space that was not covered. 
The membranous portion of these arms, 
dilated beyond anything we could have 
pictured to ourselves while knowing 
the animal merely by specimens pre- 
served in spirits of wine, were spread 
over the two lateral surfaces of the shell, 
in such a manner as to cover it com- 
pletely from the extremity of the spire 
to the edge of die opening, and conse- 
quendy the keel. The application of 
these membranes was direct, and with- 
out any puckering or irregularity what- 
ever; the lower part of the two large 
arms being completely stretched, formed 
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a kind of bridge over the cavity left 
between the back of the mollusc and 
the retreating portion of the spire, in 
which the extremity of a cluster of eggs 
was floating." Sometimes, however, 
the animal is observed to retract its" 
large arms so as to leave a portion of 
the shell uncovered by their mantle-like 
terminations. Now let the reader refer 
to fig. 1 . The description proceeds : — 
** We now see it (the animal) extending 
itself from out its shell, and protruding 
six of its arms ; then it throws itself in 
violent motion and travels over the 
basin in all directions, often dashing 
itself against the sides. It is easy for 
us to observe, that in these difierent 
movements, the body leans a little to- 
ward the anterior part of the shell ; and 
that the long slender arms, very much 
extended and gathered into a close 
bundle, are carried before it, as well as 
the tube, which shows itself open and 
very much protruded. The large arms 
are extended along the keel, and their 
membranes carpet the whole of the 
shell. As to locomotion (* aquatic loco- 
motion') it is effected in the ordinary 
manner of poulps, (* or ordinary cuttle- 
fish,') that is to say, it progresses back- 
wards by means of the contraction of 
the sac, and the expulsion of water 
through the tube (siphon.") 

** Our poulp being fatigued with the 
useless efforts it had made in the nar- 
row space where it was confined, and 
perhaps hurt by the shocks it had sus- 
tained against the side of the basin, al- 
lowed itself to fall to the bottom, and 
half contracted itself in order to take 
some repose; after which, it exhibited 
to us another spectacle, which we were 
far from expecting. Fixing some of 
the air-holes (suckers) of its free arms 
upon the bottom of the basin, it erected 
itself upon its head, spreading out its 
disc, and carrying the shell straight 
above it, and in the normal position of 
the shells of the gasteropods (snails.) Half 
drawn back into its shell, it appeared 
to crawl upon its disc, the palmatures 
of which were a little raised to follow 
the movements of its arms. The body 
was hid in the shell ; the siphon placed 
in the anterior part of it was turned 
forward ; those of its arms which were 
at liberty • were much protruded, and 
twisting round, two on each side, like to 
appendages or tentacles (feelers); and 
finally the base of the two large arms 
seemed to prolong the locomotive sur- 



face backwards; then rising alang liie 
keel, they again covered it with their 
large membranes as we saw when the 
poulp was swimming in deep water.'* 

Thus has the animal been observed 
at rest, swimming in the water, and 
crawling along the bottom; and thus 
have the uses of its large velated arms 
been demonstrated ; and its claim to be 
regarded as the fabricator of its shell 
substantiated, a shell which is at once 
produced and retained by the expansive 
mantle of the dorsal arms. FurthermOTe, 
it is proved that it does not quit its shell 
and return to it at pleasure; but that 
death is the rapid result of depriving it 
of this covering ; and that the account 
of troops navigating the surface of the 
sea, usmg their membranous arms as 
sails, and the long slender arms as oars, 
is altogether fabulous. Our readers 
may refer to Weekly Visitor, 1834, for 
an account of the Paper Nautilus (page 
145 ;) in which it will be seen that some 
opinions expressed there have been now 
confirmed. The description of its sail- 
ing is there given as a generally received 
opinion, not as a positive fact. At page 
1 37, some details are given respecting the 
Pearly Nautilus, (Nautilus pompilius) 
and at page 129 of the Calamary (LoU- 
go sagittaria) molluscous cephalopods, 
allied to the argonaut. 

Many other points of great import- 
ance in the economy of the cephalopod 
of the argonaut (which belongs to the 
cuttle-fish group) have ,been elicited by 
experiments. These, however, are more 
interesting to the comparative anatomist, 
than the general reader. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S REPROOF TO A 
YOUNG FRIEND. 

If I take up the rod, it is with grief, 
and not with anger ; with love, and not 
with hatred. Giving you credit for sin- 
cerity in your Christian course, I cannot 
but see that you estimate yourself too 
highly. Something more tnan a good 
intention is required in a follower of 
Christ. 

I grant the quickness of your parts, 
and your willingness to labour in a good 
cause, but you are leading where you 
should follow, teaching when you should 
learn. Instead of feeling yourself to be, 
what you really are, a **babe in Christ," 
you imagine yourself to be a ** father in 
Israel." The ship that is all sail and no 
ballast, is likely enough to founder; and, 
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ia like manner, he who has much zeal 
and little discretion is pretty sure to fall 
into error. 

I hear of you in all directions as a 
reprover and a dictator, acting proudly. 
Have you never met with the words, 
" God resisteth the protid, hut giveth 
grace unto thehumhle,'* James iv. 6, and 
'* Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall not enter therein ?" 
Mark x. 15. Ponder these texts in your 
heart, and they may do you good. 

I am told that neither youth nor 
years escape your admonitions. The 
unwrinl^led hrow of childhood, and the 
hoary head of age, are alike subject to 
your reproofs. Like the Pharisees of 
old, who loved the uppermost rooms at 
feasts, and the chief seats in the syna- 
gogue, you thrust yourself forward be- 
fore your fellows. You seem not to draw, 
but to drive with a strong hand ; your 
** driving is like the driving of Jehu, the 
son of Nimshi," 2 Kings ix. 20. You 
lay down your opinions as though you 
were Moses the lawgiver. You condemn 
this with severity, shrink back from that 
with abhorrence, and insist upon the 
necessity of the other, as though you 
only were the man, and that wisaom 
would die with you ! 

Fair and softly, my young friend, 
you have many things to learn., Take a 
kindly word from an old man, who, 
in by-gone days, has been as ardent as 
yourseu in many things, and who has 
been taught that by painful experience 
which he is willing you should know 
vnthout it. Be not deceived, "Blowing 
the trumpet is not winning the battle.'* 
What is more empty than a drum, and 
yet what makes a louder rattle ? Is there 
no lesson, think ye, to be gathered from 
the drum and the trumpet ? 

Do not mistake me. I want you^ not 
to diminish your zeal, but to add to your 
humility. I would have you desire to be 
pure as an angel, and ardent for God's 
glory as the burning seraphim ; but, 
then, coupled with this should be the 
conviction that you are sinful dust and 
' ashes. Be a little more, nay, a great 
deal more forbearing to those around 
you. It is very possible to exact more 
from others than we do ourselves. He 
who prates most of purity, may not be 
the most pure I He, who shouts halle- 
liyah the loudest, is not, of necessity, 
the most devoted servant of the Re- 
deemer ! Have a care, for you are walk- 



ing in slippery placeiS. Put a little less 
confidence in yourself, and a great deal 
more in God. 

If you will set yourself on a hill, 
wonder not that you should be looked 
at narrowly. If you will say, ** I am 
white as snow," marvel not that what is 
in you "speckled, spotted, and ring- 
straked," should attract attention. Re- 
member the text, " Let him that think- 
eth he standeth take heed lest he fall," 
1 Cor. x. 12 ; and forget not that Saul 
was anointed by the prophet of the Lord, 
yet he fell forsaken of God on Mount 
Gilboa. It was after David was raised 
up to be king over Israel, that he sank 
so deep in the mire of sin and iniquity. 
It was after Job was righteous in his 
own eyes, that lie confessed himself to 
be " vile," saying, " I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes," Job 
xlii. 6. 

Now take, with good temper, the me- 
dicine draught of reproof that I have 
thus prepared for you : it may be so far 
blessed as to do you good ; and fail not to 
read, to learn by heart, and to reduce to 
practice the following invaluable advice. 
** Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, 
and lean not unto thine own understand- 
ing. In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he shall direct thy paths. Be not wise 
in thine own eyes : fear the Lord, and 
depart from evil. It shall be health to 
thy navel, and marrow to thy bones." 
Prov. iii. 5— 8. 



A MISSIONARY'S VOYAGE. 

Up to the time of the niissionary's 
embarkation, prosperity had so accom- 
panied his ever^ movement, like the 
perpetual sunshine of a cloudless sky, 
that in his wrestlings by day, and his 
meditations by night, the utterance of 
the inspired oracle kept pealing in his 
ears, **If ye endure chastening, God 
dealeth with you as with sons ; for what 
son is he whom the father chasteneth 
not? But if ye be without chastise- 
ment, whereof all are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons." How 
can fading memory recall the searching 
inquiries to which this impressive con- 
sideration led him, when about to bid 
farewell to his native shores ? Had he 
discharged aright all the more obvious 
duties and claims of kindred, friends, 
and country? Had he duly examined 
the evidence, the tenor, and reality of 
his call ? Had he rightly weighed the 
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Tastly important obligations of his new 
office ? Had he fuUy considered the 
danger of rushing unwarrantably to up- 
hold the ark of the testimony ? Had he 
carefully surveyed the difficulties, and 
sufficiently counted the cost ? Were his 
prevailing motives pure ?— the glory of 
God the chief object ; the love of Christ 
the actuating principle; the regenera- 
tion of perishing mners the travail of 
his soul; and their final redemption his 
richest recompense of reward? Was 
he, with his whole heart, prepared to 

give up every idol, relinquish every dar- 
ng pursuit, and for the sake of Christ 
joyously submit to be accounted *'the 
offscouring of all things?" Was he 
really so fortified by faith and prayer, 
that, amid scorn, and reproach, and 
perils, and living deaths, he could 
cheerfully serve an apprenticeship to 
martyrdom ? 

But no sooner had he embarked, than 
that gracious God who has '^ the times 
and the seasons" engraven in the roll 
of Providence, caused the day of visita- 
tion and of trial to arise. Seldom has 
there been a voyage, from first to last, 
so fraught with disaster and discipline ; 
— within the *^ floating home" of the 
deep, a fiery furnace from the combus- 
tion of evil tongues and wicked hearts ; 
-—without, unusual vicissitudes of tem- 
pest and of danger. These, however, were 
but the beginnings of trouble^-the first 
wavings of the rod of chastisement to 

Erepare for the crushing stroke. On 
aturday night, the 13th February, the 
vessel violently struck on the rocks of an 
uninhabited Wren island, about thirty 
miles north of Cape Town. With the 
utmost difficulty the passengers and crew 
escaped with their lives. The noble ves- 
sel soon went to pieces, and almost every 
thing on board perished. The losses of 
the missionary were such as could not 
easily be recovered. Besides the loss of 
personal property, from a collection of 
books, in every department ot know- 
ledge, amounting to upwards of eight 
hundred distinct works, onlv a few odd 
volumes were picked up on the beach, — 
most of them so shattered, or reduced to 
a state of pulp, as to be of little or no 
value. But what was felt most, as being 
to him irreparable, was the entire loss of 
all his journals, notes, memorandums, 
essays, etc. etc., the fruits, such as they 
were, of the reflection and research of 
many years, when he possessed special 
qpportiuuties which he could never ex« 



pect again to realise. "But they are 
gone," was his own written deekration 
at the time, ** they are gone ; and bless- 
ed be God I can sav 'gone,' Without a 
murmur. So perish all earthly things; 
the treasure that is laid up in heaven 
alone is unassailable. God has been to 
me a God full of mercy ; and not the 
least of his mercies do I find in the 
cheerfiil resignation with which be now 
enables me to feel, and to say, 'The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away : blessed be the name of the Lord.* " 
The only article which was recovered, 
in a wholly undamaged state, was a 
quarto copy of Bagster s Comprebendve 
Bible and Psalm-book; which, as the 

Earting memorial of a few dear friends, 
ad been carefully wrapped up in leather, 
and thus escaped uninjured by the waters 
of the briny deep. Ah ! the lesson and 
the schooling of a mysterious Providence 
seemed now complete; and its designs 
and intentions perfectly developed. He 
who had thought that he had "sifted" 
his heart " as wheat," and could find no 
engrossing idol lurking there, now dis- 
covered that he had been, to a degree 
never previouslv imagined, a wholesale 
idolater of books and written papers ! 
It seemed as if the heavens had suddenly 
opened, and a voice from the Holy One 
had sounded with resistless emphasis in 
his ears, saying, " Fool that you are, to 
have centred so unduly your cadres, and 
anxieties, and aflections, on books and 
papers ! So intense and devoted was the 
homage of your heart towards these, in 
the eyes of the heart-searching God, 
that, as there seemed no other method of 
weaning you from them, your heavenly 
Father, to save you from the doom oi an 
idolater, has in mercy to your soul re- 
moved the idols — sinking them all to the 
bottom of the deep, or scattering them 
in useless fra^ents on this desolate 
shore;-— all, all save one, and that is, 
the ever-blessed Book of Life. Here is 
the Bible for you : grasp it as the rich- 
est treasure of infinite wisdom, and in- 
finite love ; a treasure which, in the ba- 
lance of heaven^ would outweigh all the 
books and papers in the universe. €ro, 
and prayerfully consult that unerring 
chart, — that infallible directory : hum- 
bly trust to it, and to your God; and 
never, never will you have reascm to re- 
gret that you have been violently severed 
from your idols, as thereby you become 
more firmly linked by the golden chain of 
grace to die throne of the Etenial.** 
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Assuredly, had Jehovah himself, in terms 
such as these, addressed the poor trem- 
Uiog convicted idolater in accents of 
thunder, when standing apart on that 
dreary African strand, the gracious de- 
iMgns of Providence could not have heen 
more distinctly interpreted, nor the pre- 
cious lesson more ineffaceably engraven 
on the inner tablet of the soul. 

The eonclusion of a letter addressed 
at the time to the Convener of the As- 
sembly's Cknnmittee, is found, on refer- 
ence to the (nriginaJ document, to be 
as follows :«—*' Thus unexpectedly has 
perished part of the first fruits of the 
Church of Scotland, in the great cause 
of Christian philanthropy ; but the cause 
of Christ has not perished. The for- 
mer, like the leaves of autumn, may be 
tossed about by every tempest ; the lat- 
ter, more stable than nature, ever reviv- 
ing with the bloom of youth, will flou- 
rish when nature herself is no more. 
The cause of Christ is a heavenlv thing, 
and shrinks from the touch of earm. 
Often has its high origin been gloriously 
vindicated. Often has it cast a mock- 
ery on the mightiest efibrts of human 
power. Often has it gathered strength 
amid weakness; become rich amid 
^losses; rejoiced amidst dangers; and 
triumphed amid the fires and tortures 
of hell^enkindled men. And shall the 
Church of Scotland dishonour such a 
cause, by exhibiting symptoms of cold- 
ness or despondency, in consequence of 
the -recent catastrophe ? God foritid I 
Let her rather tfouse herself into new 
ene^ : let her shake off every earthly 
alUaBce with the cause of Christ, as a 
retarding, polluting alliance: let her 
eonfide less in her own resources, and 
more in the arm of him who saith, 

* Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit :* from her faithfdl appeals, 
let the flame of devotedness circulate 
through every parish, and prayers to the 
Lord of the harvest from every dwelling ; 
and then may we expect her fountains 
t^overflow, for the watering and fertiliz- 
ing of many a dry and parched heathen 
land. For my own part, recent events 
have made me feel more strongly than 
ever the vanity of earthly things,, the 
hollowness of earthly hopes. They 
have taught me the necessity of being 

* instant in season and out of season, 
of ' spending and being spent' in the 
cause of Christ. My prayer is, though 
ftt a humble distance, to breathe me 
spirit, and emulate the conduct of those 



devoted men who have gone before me ; 
and if, like them, I am destined to perish 
in % foreign land, my prayer is, to be en- 
abled cheerfully to perish with the song 
of faith on my lips, ' O death, where is 
thy sting ? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory P' Pardon my warmth : at such a 
season, coldness were spiritual treason." 
Having set sail in anoth^ ship from 
the Cape, on the 7th March, a tremen- 
dous gale was encountered off the Mau- 
ritius, in which the vessel well nigh 
foundered; and at the mouth of me 
Ganges she was overtaken by a Hurri- 
cane, and violently tossed ashore, so 
that all the horrors of a second ship- 
wreck were experienced. On Wednes- 
day evening, 27th May, after nearly 
an eight months' voyage of continuous 
and varied perils, the missionary, with 
his partner, reached Calcutta, more 
dead than alive, through exhaustion and 
fatigue. It seemed as if "the Prince of 
the power of the air" had marshalled idl 
his elements to oppose and prevent their 
arrival; and it seemed (if it be lawful to 
compare small things with great) as if 
for the. gracious purposes of trial and 
discipline, a. certain amount of license 
had been granted to him as in the days 
of old, when, in reference to one of those 
worthies of whom the world was not 
worthy, "The Lord said unto Satan, 
Behold, all that he hath is in thy power; 
only upon himself put not forth thine 
hand." But foiled he was, through sus- 
taining grace, in any attempt to extort a 
rebellious murmuring against the dispen- 
sations of Proridenee. The very con- 
trary was the effect uniformly produced 
•o-^ven that of calling forth and invig(»*- 
ating the energy of faith and confidence 
in the Rock of Ages. In the first letter, 
dated the very day after landing in Cal- 
cutta, is found this passage :«-" Thus 
have we at length reached our destina- 
tion, after a voyage at once protracted 
and disastrous. But if, in respect to the 
things of earth, it pained and impoverish- 
ed, the experience of my dear partner 
and myself leads us solemnly to declare, 
that, m respect to spiritutu things, it 
^eatly revived and enriched us. For 
the loss of earthly comfort and possession 
is a rich gain indeed, when accompanied 
by the increase of that treasure which 
nothing oui diminish or impair. Through 
God's blessing we were enabled to view 
the whote as the apparently severe, but 
unspeakabW kind dncipline of a Father, 
* wno afflicted not willingly^ tunr 
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grieveth the children of men.* How base 
were it then to fret; how ignorant to 
complain; how cowardly to despond? 
For where is faith without a victory ? 
Where is victory without a struggle? 
And can there be a struggle without en- 
during trials, and encountering difficul- 
ties ? To the feeble and dastardly sol- 
dier of the cross be all the ease of in- 
dolently lagging in the rear ; and all the 
security that can resujit from being the 
last to engage, and the foremost to 
escape from approaching danger! To 
us, we would pray, be the toil and the 
hardship, and the danger, and the crown 
of victory for our reward, — or death, 
when maintaining our Master's cause, 
for an eternal glory !'* — Dr, J^uff, 



THE WORKING CLASS IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY. 

How different is the life which a 
woman leads in the country, compared 
with that spent in a town ! the former, 
if even her husband has a very mode- 
tatc income, possesses many enjoyments 
which the latter seldom attains, unless 
she be placed now beyond middling 
circumstances. The liondon women 
think it a great treat to spend only a 
day in the country ; to reach Norwood 
or Greenwich ; to take tea at some little 
roadside cottage, where a board is dis- 
played, announcing, ** Tea made, or 
water boiled:" to them this is a rural 
treat, a matter to be talked of for days 
after, when they have retired to their 
close streets and unhealthy rooms. In 
the country '*kith and kin" are dis- 
persed in the neighbouring villages; 
relations meet each other oftener ; their 
visits are extended for a week or two ; 
they have room to accommodate some of 
their friends : the children can run on 
the common, in the garden, or the 
fields; there is no fear of their being 
lost. In London, if one party visits 
another, (I speak of those in very mode- 
rate circumstances,) they are all crammed 
together in one room ; perhaps the party 
visited lives in lodgings; the children 
are not permitted to go out for fear of 
being run over ; or they have a bit of 
a yard to run in (miscalled a garden) 
where there is scarcely room to ** swing 
a cat ;" where clothes are hung to dry, 
and often washed over again before 
night, so thickly are they blackened 
with falling sbot. Thousands of womeii 



in London are compelled to do their 
washing in the small rooms in which 
they live, and in wet weather to dry 
their clothes in the same apartments. 
In the country this is seldom the case, 
even in what is called wet weather ; for 
only let there come on' an interval of 
dryness, if it be but for an hour or two, 
and there is so much fresh air, that 
comes, sweeping over the wide heaths and 
broad meaaows, that they are dry "in 
next to no time," totise one of their 
own phrases. In London, very few of the 
"middling sort" of houses have boilers 
and ovens ; they (the inhabitants) rarely 
know what it is to eat a bit of "home- 
made bread ;" to enjoy the luxury of a 
"baked potato" on a cold night, or a 
hot cake of their own making. All 
these things must be done by the baker, 
and the price of fuel causes the charges 
to come high : we pay twopence for a 
dinner baking, which, in the country, 
is charged but an halfpenny. 

In the country, the meanest cottage 
has generally an oven and boiler ; such 
is also the case in the small market 
towns. As to buying bread ready made, 
they rarely think of such "a thing; 
they generally bake once a-week, and 
on "baking days," have a few "yeast 
dumplings," and hot cakes for tea ; to 
eat baker*s bread, they say, is like eating 
money, it's "so swift." In London, 
you nave to "put your hand in your . 
pocket," as the saying ^is, for every 
thing you want Coals are very dear ; 
fire- wood the same; milk is high, and 
often very inferior ; butter fetches, a 
great price, and is sold by the regular 
pound; rents are enormous; and po« 
tatoes double the price that they are in 
the agricultural districts. To a family 
fresh from the country, these things 
appear serious ; they have perhaps been 
used to live in a good-sized house, for 
which they paid ten pounds a-year ; in 
London they pay twenty for one much less. 
As to fire-wood, every lane, and hedge, 
and forest-side, abounds with it ; and^it 
is wonderful to see what large, lumps oi 
dry bread the children wm eat after 
thejr have been out a few hours to gatW 
their pinafores full of sticks ; besides, if 
you are compelled to buy it, you obtain 
as much for a penny as will, with care, 
last a whole week. Potatoes I have 
known, many a ^ime, to sell for four- 
pence the peck, or fourteen-pence a 
bushel; not more than a farthing a 
pound.— ilfilfer'5 Rm-al Sketches, 
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TttE TONGUE GUARD. 

*' Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips Arom 

speaking guile," Psa. xxziv. 13. 

Thbrb are coach guards, and night 
guards, and watch guaras, and fire guards, 
and other guards; but none of these is of 
8o great importance as the tongue guard ; 
the nature, necessity, utility, and prin- 
ciple of which I design to illustrate in 
the flawing paragraphs. 

Most of the readers of the Visitor 
are doubtless acquainted with that very 
instructive and interesting book, called 
" JBsop's Fables ;" for it has found its 
way, not only into many public and pri- 
vate seminaries, but also into almost 
every house, and every hand. 

Tne celebrated author of these fables 
was a very extraordinary man. As to 
his outward appearance, he is said to have 
been extremely deformed. In regard to 
his circumstances, he was, at least during 
the former part of his life, a slave ; but 
in his mind there were both richness 
and beauty. The first master to whom 
he was sold as a slave, not perceiving, 
or not appreciating the power of his 
intellect, sent him to toil m the fields : 
but he was afterwards sold to one 
Xanthus, a philosopher, and a man of 
discernment and humanity, who em- 
ployed him in the capacity of manager 
' of his household. 

It is said, that one day, Xanthus 
desirine to treat a party of his friends, 
ordered JSsopHo procure the bestthings 
he could find in the market, on which 
occasion he provided nothing but tongues, 
which he ordered the cook to serve up 
with different sauces. When, therefore, 
dinner came on, the first and second 
courses, the side dishes, and the re- 
moves — ^all were tongues. 

'* Did I not order you,** said Xanthus 
in a violent passion, *' to buy the best 
victuals the market afforded ?" 

"And have I not obeyed your or- 
ders,** said .^op: ''is there any thing 
better than a tongue ? Is not the tongue 
the bond of civil society, the key of 
sciences, and the organ of truth and 
reason ? By means of the tongue cities 
are built, and governments established 
and administered ; with that men in- 
struct, persuade, and preside in assem- 
blies ; It is the instrument by which we 
acquit ourselves of the chief of all our 
duties, the praise and adoration of the 
gods.*' 

" Well, then,** replied Xanthus, think- 
ing to catch him, *'go to market again 



to-morrow and buy me the worst things 
you can find. The same company will 
dine with me, and I have a mind to 
diversify my entertainments.** 

The next day, -^sop, in obedience 
to his master's command, went to the 
market and purchased more tongues, 
which he ordered the cook to serve up 
as before. 

*' What, tongues again !** exclaimed ^ 
the astonished master. 

''Most certainly,'* rejoined the face- 
tious servant, " the tongue is surely the 
worst thing in the world. It is the 
instrument of all strife and contention; 
the fomenter of law-suits; the source 
of divisions and wars : it is the organ 
of error, of lies, calumny, and bks- 
phemy.*' 

Such was the manner in which this 
wise heathen represented the power of 
the tongue, and the view which he took 
of it was certainly a correct one. Simi- 
lar sentiments have been expressed by 
the wisest and best of Christians : and 
they are ftilly borne out by the superior 
evidence of " the law and the testi- 
mony.** 

"The tongue is a fire, a world of 
iniquity: so is the tongue among our 
members, that it defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the course of 
nature ; and it is set on fire of hell. The 
tongue can no man tame ; it is an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison. Therewith 
bless we God, even the Father; and 
therewith curse we men, who are made 
after the similitude of God. Out of the 
same mouth proceedeth blessing and curs- 
ing," James iii. 6. 8, 9. 

" The tongue of the wise useth know- 
ledge aright : but the mouth of fools 
poureth out foolishness. A wholesome 
tongue is a tree of life ; but perverse- 
ness therein is a breach in the spirit. A 
soft answer turneth away wrath ; but 
grievous words stir up anger,** Prov. xv. 
I, 2. 4. 

According to the psalmist, long and 

Srosperous life is in a great measure 
ependent upon the proper government 
of this "little member,** hence he saith, 
" Come, ye children, hearken unta 
me: I will teach you the fear of the 
Lord. Wliat man is he that desireth 
life, and lovAh many days, that he may 
see good P Keep thy tongue from 
evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 
Depart from evil, and do good ; sect 
peace, and pursue it,'* Psa. xxxiv. 1 1 — 14. 
It 18 evident then, that "death and! 
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life ftr^ ip th^ ppw^r of the towgue," 
ftov. 35Yfii. ai, and therefore, if any man 
« seen) to be reli^ous, and bridlem not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, 
this man's religion is vain," James i. 26. 
Seeing, then, that the power of the 
ton|[ue IS so great, and that therefore 
the tongue guard is so necessary, sp 
indispensably necessary, I will proceed 
to give a few directions how to use it. 
^ f. Do not speak profanely. * *. Thon shalt 
not tal^e the name of the Lord thy God 
In vairi ; for the I.ord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain,'' 
Exodt XX. 7t Profane swearing may be 
accounted gentlemanly or fashionable by 
9ome low, vulgar, sensual, or malignant 
minds ; but in the estimation of well* 
educated and thinking men, it is odious, 
and in the sight of God it is abominable; 
therefore ** swear not at all," for " be* 
Qause of swearing the land mourneth." 
This caution I wish particularly to im- 
press upon the minds of young men, and 
m order that they may behold the 
coarseness of the habit, I beg leave to 
sul^oin the following aneedote :-»- 

A slave-dealing captain of a Guinea 
vessel had so far ingratiated himself into 
ibe favour of one of the chiefs of an 
African nation, calling himself King 
Pippin, that the sable monarch intrnsted 
his son, the young prince Pippin, to the 
captain's care, to briqg him to ^ngland 
fbr the purpose of getting him in* 
atructed. 

Young Pippin was of a shrewd dispo^r 
aitioq. and not an iota behind in that 
proud spirit which mostly attends those 
who are bo^ to supremacy and com-?, 
mand : perhaps it was this spirit which 
prompted him to leave his native woods 
and mud-formed towna tp seek fof hit 
struction in England. 

Some time after bis arrival m am 
of our sea-ports, and when he had 
pretty well learned the language, apdong 
other curiosities he became anxious to 
aee the inside pf the county jail, >irhich 
is a castle standing on the nill over** 
looking the town, and is a most magni^ 
Heent edifice, scarcely equalled by ^xkJ 
in the kingdom. At first he imagined 
that some great personage resided £ere, 
and he was greatly astonished to fin4 
that §nch a building had been erects 
for **bad mans dat tepve and |!obbe«, 
and dat habee de chain on bee leggee." 

JJappening to be a few days previous 
tp the assiaes, the jail ^as tolerably f|ir« 
niahe4 with culprits awaiting Ibeir tri^ ; 



and a grouD of thenPi being awemMed 
in the caatie-yard> they were uttering 
many curses and impreoatiooa vrhidi 
young Pippin had been taugbi to de- 
spise, and some pf which he Bad beafd 
among the sailcHW during his p«mge» 
This system <^ reckless and profligata 
depravity was not unina^uctive to ye»UBg 
Pippin ; it fixed in his ipind a piest 
contemptuous diagust for any thing lil^t 
swearing. 

It happened, on occaaion of a ball at 
the assembly room, that young Pippin 
was presented as a visitor, when aume 
gentlemen whp had tickets of admi^non* 
sitting near him gave way to aweanng 
and vulgar language among th^nds^vea. 
Pippin immediately rose freoi hia seat, 
with the air of a prinee* and advvimg 
towards the qnddle d^ the raom«-Hlil 
eyes nppn him in an instaufr^a apake 
nearly as follows ;— 

^' Ladee and gentlenaensj I g# de jail, 
hearee dee mens wid ^ibain m hgg^ 
swearee ; I qo Ukae A^t, so I ooise 
away* Spnie of 4e same mens eoqte 
here wid tipkets; why lettee in? I no 
likee dat, so go away.*' 

So saying, ha bowed 19 the ladies 
with grac^ul e£^; ^n 0ra^ hj^ 
head with a most indignant and <Hmf 
temptuous look pq the ofendeis of hii 
ears, and out he walked wi^ an expaea^ • 
aive attitude of m^stia disdain. 

The effecjb waa electric; the whale 
company appeared ehagaiaed, and Ihn 
group oi swearing young men were tooli'r 
ed nppn as UaekguardSp 

This anepdote is no fiction ; it ia • 
fapt, and shows better than any opii^^ 
pan do, b^w ijihorrent oa^ and law 
vulgar e^pres^ns are tp ^ fepUnfEU 
of minds unacGUstiMiied to them, and 
how far those wha use them ^^ below 
the level oi their station, even till baH* 
taught savages pronoDsae tiiem bnN^ 
Theretoe '* faar an oa^,*' and b^ i^ure- 
fnl to abstuA fr<^ tal^ng the nan^ €i 
God in vain, lightly and carelessly ip 
express inrpriae, in oommon eM»veraa>- 
tipn manlion m^ that name \M w«A 
reverenee. 

% Speak not falsely* *' Lie not «oe 
to anotf^r,*' is a prfoept whiah ought 
to be constantly observed by all wha 
intend to nuiiniain their aelf-reapeet. Ha 
who has levity enough to apeak &lariy 
to gratify vanity, or to eanae mirth, la a 
fool. He who violates truth, in.onkr 
to gratify mdice or obtain revenge, is 
a villain. Be who deviaiaa &aai triilii 
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id «^ttei- to evade dAng^i", is a do^hl. 
All Mse s{»eakM bear the mark of 
beiiig the childreti of him who ** is a liar 
and the father of it ;" and, moreover, 
"iJl liars shall hare theh- part in the 
Ittke Whleh burneth with fire and britn- 
stoiie." Theti let evety otie who wishes 
to avoid beiflff a fbol, a villain, a cowatd, 
a ehild of the devil, and an heir of 
hell, keep his lips fi*om speakitig guile; 
fof "lyitlg lit>s i^re abominatibti to the 
IxMrd." And I wish to cAution, not 
^ly ag«nst dowttright lying, but also 
i^nst every sjifefcies of dti^eity, pro- 
nike^-ln^aking, prevarication, And dis- 
simuktioli of evef^ kind. Speak the 
truth, ff» it drops frbm the lips with 
ettse and pleasure $ whereas a li^ is trou- 
blesome, and needs thuch invehtion, and 
often Additional falsehoocb to help it out. 
8. Speak not Unkindly, ahd especially of 
absent petsons, who have tiot the oppof- 
tu&ity of defending themselves. The law 
fflkys, »«Thou Shalt not curse the deaf,*' 
liev. xix. 14 ; but remember absent pet- 
sons ar^ deaf to What you say : therefore 
sj^eak no ill of thettt. " Be very cau- 
tiOtts," sAid a wise Observer, "of speak- 
ing or believing anv ill of your neigh- 
bours ; but be muon tnore cautious of 
making hasty reports of thein to their 
disadvahtaee.** I hate known soihe 
j^eot>le indulge iii slander, and then by 
vray of elcuse say they cannot help 
but speak as they think ; but i* he Whose 
honest freedom makes it his virtue to 
AperiL what he thinks, makes it his 
necessity to think what is good." 

4. Bo not speak foolishly or un- 
ehastely. Foolish, frothy conversation 
is unbecoming the dignity Of a rational 
being, and especially of A Christian. 
''Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is 
good to the use of edifyitig, that it may 
minister m^fce unto the hearers,** Eph. 
iV. 29. Remember that "by thy Words" 
(as well as by thy aCtioUs) " thou shalt 
Be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned;** for "every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall ^ve ac- 
count thereof in the day of judgment,!' 
Matt. xii. 36, 37. 

5. Do not joirt loo freely in general 
dt^versation or common-place gossiping 
dbit-ehat Remember that wise proverb, 
" In the multitude bf words there want- 
eih not sin : but he that refraineth his lips 
II wise,'* Pwv. X. 19. We seldom talk 
ff^f im we pi^H our fellow-creatures, 
0^ (HtfiSell^, tot' 0od, aUd hftv^ niei^eibt^ 



to repent 6f it feftei^Watdi. fhiisl caution 
is by no means unnecessary, nor is it 
new. It has been considered of high im- 
poiiance by the Wisest and best of men. 

" I could wish,** says Thomas h Kem- 
pis, "that I had oftentimes held my 
peace, and that I had not been in com- 
pany.** 

"Why are we so fond of cbuvefsa^' 
tidu, when notwithstanding we seldom 
return to silence without hurt of cott* 
science?** 

" Que said, As often as I have beetl 
among metl I returned like a m&n ; and 
this we often find true when we hav6 
been lohg iu company.*' 

"It is easier not to speak at all thaU 
not to speak more thaU we should.'* 

"It IS easier to keep at home, than 
to be sufficiently upon our guard whett 
we afe abroad. 

" No man safely goes abroad, but h^ 
who is willing to stay at home. Nd 
man can speak safely, but he who ift 
willing to hold his peace.** 

But, perhaps^ some will be ready to 
say, Your directions may do Well enough 
for some people, but they will Uot dd 
for Us ; we are fiot sufficiently tacitUru 
to observe them. We are naturally 
given to be talkative, aud cannot beaf 
to be so resei'ved and grave; We are 
sodial beings, aUd Will not be tongUe- 
tied. Be assured that I would be the 
last man to advocate habitual silence, 
I know that some are naturally grave 
and serious, while others are loqUacioUs 
and CommuUicatiVe : and I believe that 
these dispositions remain the same eveH 
after persons are brought under the 
influence of the grace of God. Bivind 
grace does not destroy the natural dis» 
position ; it only regulates it, so that the 
grave Ibecome contemplative of diving 
things, and the talkative speak " of thfe 
things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God.** Observe, the instrumeut how 
under consideration is not a muzzle, but 
a guard. The gift of speech is the gift 
of God, ahd is therefore a good gift, 
and one which should be used; but 
used iti his fear, in his service, and to 
his glory. I would say, talk by all 
means, yea, lift up your voice like k 
trumpet, but ertdeavour to talk well, 
strive to talk to purpose, tb say some- 
thing that may do good. But whlit 
are we to talk about ? You have told 
us what we are not to say : pray now dd 
tell us how we «r<^ tb\m 6ut ldftj[Ues. 
Vel7Wellthtti> 
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1 . Use them in reproving sin. Unless 
you live in very secluded places indeed, 
you will daily be eye and ear witnesses 
to the commission of sin, that abomi- 
nable evil which is '^a reproach unto 
any people," and which is hateful in 
the sight of God. Sin is the trans- 
gression of the law of God, and therefore 
tramples upon his authority. It was 
sin which crucified the Prince of life 
and glory, and still malignantly assays to 
crucify him afresh, and put him to open 
shame. Sin does despite to the Spirit 
of grace, brings the judgments of Heaven 
upon the earth, and drowns men in 
endless perdition. Sin, then, ought to 
be prevented or suppressed as much as 
possible, inasmuch as it is the greatest evil 
m the world. But how are we to sup- 
press it? What saith the word of God? 
"Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him,*' 
Lev. xix. 17. It is a maxim, " that we 
never repent saying too little ;'* but 
this, like other general rules, has its 
exceptions ; for in every case in which 
you have witnessed sin, and have not 
reproved it, you have said too little. 
Then use your tongues in affectionately 
admonishing your sinful neighbours, 
but beware that you do not give wav 
to anger. If they return evil for gooa,^ 
guard your spirit, and ever treat them 
according to the law of kindness ; and 
know for your encouragement, that he 
** who converteth the sinner from the 
error of his way shall save a soul from 
death, and shall hide a multitude of sins," 
James.v. 20. 

2. Use them in praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, and in prayer and supplication. God 
gives you all the good which you enjoy. 
** In him we live, and move, and have 
our being." He has made ample pro- 
vision for your present happiness and 
everlasting salvation. Well may we say, 
" We bless thee for our creation, preser- 
vation, and all the blessings of this life ; 
but above all for thine inestimable love in 
the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; for the means of grace, and 
for the hope of glory .^" This was the way 
in which me holy psalmist employed his 
organs of speech. ** My lips," says he, 
" shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto 
thee ; and my soul which thou hast re- 
deemed ; my tongue also shall talk of thy 
•ijghteousness all the day long," Psa. Ixxi. 

You are sinners, and therefore stand 
in need of mercy and grace, that you 



may be '^justified freely by the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus," and "renew- 
ed in the spirit of your minds," so that you 
may be made " meet for the inheritance 
of the saints in light." Come then 
** boldlv to the throne of grace, that you 
may obtain mercy and find grace to 
help in time of need." "Ask," fmr 
yourselves and others, "and it shall be 

fiven unto you ; seek, and ye shall 
nd; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." " In every thing, by prayer and 
supplication, with diank^ivings, let your 
requests be made known unto God ; and 
the peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall ke&a your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus, 'Phil. iv.C, 7. 

3. Use them in modestly declaring 
the goodness of God, and that bearing 
testimony to the truth. Godly conver- 
sation is exceedingly profitable. " They 
that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another; and the Lord hearkened, 
and heard it, and a book of remem- 
brance was written before him for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought 
upon his name. And they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when 
I make up my jewels ; and I will spare 
them, as a man spareth his o^n son 
that serveth him," Mai. iii. 16, 17. 
" Come," saith the psalmist, "and hear, 
all ye that fear God, and I will declare 
what he hath done for my soul," Psa. 
Ixvi. 16. 

4. Use them in comforting those who 
mourn, in uttering words of consolation 
to those who are troubled, bereaved, 
afflicted, or tempted, and you shall be 
blessed in your deed. " A word spoken 
in due season, how good is it ! A word 
fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver," Prov. xxv, 11. 

So much for the tongue-guard : I hope 
it will ever be properly appreciated and 
used ; and I trust that from the fore- 
going observations it wiU be sufficiendy 
apparent that it is possible to be very 
conversant and social, and yet keep tlie 
tongue from evil, and the lips from 
speaking guile. Quartus . 



MODERN JERUSALEM. 

The walls of Jerusalem are not traced 
upon any uniform plan, this not heins 
permitted by the declivities of the hiU 
along which thev are carried : their 
extent, on a rough calculation, may be 
set down at a littfe less than three miles. 
When coming ifrom any distant place» 
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the phrase of Scripture would be used, 
** to ascend ;" but it must not on that 
account be understood as commanding 
an extensive prospect, or that the ground 
upon which it stands is high, when com- 
pared with the hills in its immediate 
vicinity. It is built upon one of the 
elevated surfaces of a range of moun- 
tains presenting all sizes and shapes. 
On the north side it is bounded by a 

eun, which extends upwards of a mile 
fore the higher ground commences. 
On the eastern side, the walls are built 
close to' a ravine, at the bottom of which 
is the bed of Kedron, which gradually 
deepens as it approaches and passes the 
city; and on the opposite side of the 
valley is the range of mount Olivet. On 
the south-eastern side, the ravine is 
continued, and is deeper and broader. 
On the west side, there is another ravine, 
which at its deepest part joins the valley 
of the Kedron at the foot of mount Sion, 
and from thence rising bv a gradual 
ascent, at last loses itself m the plain 
on the north side of the city. The 
summits of the mountains round about 
Jerusalem*' are not more than a good 
arrow- shot from the walls, and are not 
much higher than some parts of the 
hill on which it stands. The appearance 
of the hills is rugged ; they have a few 
olive trees upon*£em, but little culti- 
vation ; their sides in many places pre- 
sent the bare rock, and the soil is 
covered with loose stones. The mount 
of Olives has a more pleasing aspect, 
and its sides are sown with grain, but 
it partakes in some degree of the general 
character. Between this mount and 
that of Evil Counsel there is an open 
valley, and the view in this direction 
is more extensive than from any other 
part of Jerusalem. 

The circumference of the ancient city 
vras a little more than four miles, and 
must have extended more towards the 
north than the present Jerusalem. From 
the account of it giyen by Josephus, 
it would appear that the site of the city 
was much more uneven than it is now. 
He speaks of a valley between the city 
ai^i temple, and of another valley that 
seems to have run nearly along the 
centre of the city, and particularizes the 
hills, Sion, Moriah, Acra, and Bezetha. 
The ground is still uneven ; but there is 
no part within the walls that could with 
propriety be called a valley. 

We learn firom the book of Chroni- 
clei^ that when God appeared unto 



Solomon, and gave him permission to 
erect a house "for the name of the 
Lord God of Israel," he said, **I have 
chosen Jerusalem, that my name might 
be there." The mount of Moriah had 
already been consecrated, the mount of 
Sion was the residence of the king, and 
Jerusalem was in a convenient direction 
for the approach of the different tribes, 
when they came up three times a year 
to present themselves before the Lord. 
It was also in a position of great strength, 
which in those lawless times was a 
matter of the highest consequence. We 
have here another of those coincidences 
so often presented in Scripture, which 
were to the Jews, and must be to us, 
strong and satisfactory proofs that the 
attention of the Divine mincl had from 
the earliest ages been directed tow- 
ards their state, and been preparing 
the thoughts of men for the coming of 
the Messiah. From the time of David, 
Jerusalem was the constant resort of all 
those who were desirous of consulting 
the holy oracle, or of presenting before 
the Lord the different sacrifices required 
by the law. On the three great festi- 
vals of the year, its streets were crowded 
with people from the most distant narts 
of the land, and during the periods in 
which these festivals were celebrated in 
their purity, they must have tended in 
an emment degree to promote harmony 
and good fellowship among the tribes, and 
have filled their hearts with gladness and 
gratitude. The great number of priests, 
Levites, and teachers of the law, who 
constantly resided here, or attended in 
their regular courses, would confer upon 
the city a sacred and religious character. 
The prophets added much to the so- 
lemnity of its aspect, as they mingled 
with tne crowds in their austere garb, 
and lifted up their voice to reveal the 
will of Heaven. "When the fulness of 
time was come, Jesus Christ was born 
in Bethlehem, and within a few miles 
of the city the voice of the angels was 
heard praising God, and saying, ** Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men." 

In the time of our Saviour, Jerusalem 
must have presented one of the most 
magnificent sights ever seen upon earth. 
The most favourable situation for view- 
ing this prospect with effect would be 
from the mount of Olives, and at the^ 
very place where Jesus, on beholding- 
the city, wept over it. At one sudden 
turn in the road from Bethany, the 
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diy f$di)i^ it biHie Into sig^ht. Between 
ttiid mountain and tiie city Was a deep 
and contracted faVine, tben as now used 
as the place of burial, studded With the 
whited wails of the sepulchres erected 
ttt the prbphets, arid referred to by 
Chfist as emblems of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, which did indeed 
appear beautinil outwArd, but were with- 
in <*fhll of dead mefa*s bones and all 
uiicleanh^s,'* Luke txiii. 27. 

The city Was deffetided ih the Weaker 
parts by a triple Wall ; and towers, mo- 
liuments, and palaces proudly presented 
th^selves in etery directioh. On the 
opposite side of the talley, the hill of 
the city rose perpendicularly tieAt five 
hundred ffeet, and was built up with 
itnmeuse stoue^^ some of Which tneasui'ed 
twentyithfttd yards square. The temple 
stood upbn the summit of this precipice, 
and our SaViouir being raised a little 
above it, woiild be able to look over 
its walls ihto the courts bv which it was 
surtroUnded. We are told that Herod 
had einploy^d ten thotisand men during 
the space of eight yeai^ to strengthen, 
restore, and enlarge it. It was at this 
time of greater extent, though perhaps 
of less ext}ui8ite wotkmatiship, than it 
had presented at auy earlier period. It 
had a portico of White mai^ble, the 
eoluUins of which Wei^ each of oiie 
stone, and forty-four feet long. It had 
liine gates covered over with silver and 
gold, and another that was still inore 
pfecibUs, made of Cbrinthian brass. ' The 
piirts that were toot gilded were beau- 
tifully white, kx that it appeared at a 
distance like a moubtain oi snow. It 
was covered ib froht with plates of gold, 
and when the sun shone upon it) and 
lightbd it up into glory, it was impossible 
to look at it from its brightness; abd 
it theb shadowed forth the Deity that 
was Worshipped within, '* whom no man 
hath seen or can see.** 

The Jerusililem of modem times is 
not the city of the Scriptures, any mor6 
than that it is built upon the sabde spot. 
The walls are of hewn stobe, about forty 
feet high, and Without any mole or but- 
tresses. They have battlettoents, and 
have lobg and narrow embrasures, with 
ptojecting towers, at irregular distances, 
of the same form and height. Some 
bf the Stones are very large, and were 
"%» i^bably used ib the ancient city. The 
gates through which there is admittance 
ar^ fbvur itt number: the I^litilascus gate, 
that bj^nt towArdi th^ plain on the 



north; iSt. Stephen*s gate, that ope&i 
towards the eastern ravine; Zion gate, 
upon the hill of the same name; and 
the gate that leads towards Bethleh^ 
and Jaffa. The othet gates are nbW 
walled up. They are all formed rf 
pointed arches, with an ebtrfthce tower, 
but hav6 little sculptural decoration. 
On the outside it is possible td waft 
all round the city, close td the walts.^^ 
Itardp's Notices of the Itoly Land, 



MONEY. 

ThIs plreacher, who wa^ king of J^fU'^ 
salen), tells US that '< A feast is made M 
laughter, abd Wine maketh teei^y : But 
money answereth all things,** EbcL^x. 19. 
We whb have beeb boi^n and brbught ^ 
in a commercial country, abd have s^eb, 
th^t not onlv the necessaries, comfbrts. 
and embellfsnmebts of lifb are to be haa 
for money, but that all which is skilfbl ib 
habdywork and profound in intellectual 
researches are frequently Jjut ib moti<A 
by the same exciting cause, can eiitsily 
subscribe to the truth of the Wise man^ 
saying, that ''money Unswereth alt 
things." In China, where honbufs i^ 
professedly conferred upon Kterary merit 
alone, and where eVery candidate fbr A 
public appointment must have distin- 
guished himself by his learning and 6i- 
pacity fbr business, money is often indis- 
pensable to soften the cbndlct among ^ 
several parts of the machine of commer- 
cial transaction,' as well as to give th€ 
necessary impetus to its movementii. 
For, if the natives tell us truly, the man 
who has toiled long and successfully in 
his studies, may sometimes sigh in vain 
fbr the seal of merit, bnless he has money 
to unlock the understanding and heart A 
the examiners, and office Is seldbm Ob- 
tained Without a large expenditure, tiie 
Chinese are fond of representing in th^ 
scenic exhibitions the case of a yobng 
man, who, from the low abodes of po- 
verty, is raised, through his desert Onijr, 
to places of gresit authority abd tftlM. 
But, however pleasing this may be to 
contemplate in theory, the majbrify trf 
examples teach the people, that money 
and merit must go together. 

Daily experience nearer home shows 
what a weight money gives to the eht* 
rteter of an individual : his opinion, ad<< 
vice, and example, seem in their impuH^i 
ance to bear an important relatit^ti In 
the magnitude of l^s income. If ^ 
evidence could bt fairly ftift^d, Very ft# 
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^ m W0ul4 bfi t^md ^UU^s of haying 
done homage to, or respected the person 
of th^ rieh at some period of our lives. 
And this we did, not perhaps from the 
hope of gain, or fron) any selQsh feeling, 
htfi from some ipstincUve bias, tha^ led 
i|s tp it when we were least awar^e. A 
spontao^ous leampg towards the men 
wl^o have tM? portion in this world must 
ajriso h&jp^ some ponyictioo in our own 
minds, that the acquisition of wealth 
ef0n takes pla^e through the exereise of 
^1^ per8«yeran6e, economy, and other 
ijlHdities, whiph are estimaple in their 
pr<^er places, while we forget that it is 
fl^metii^es h^ueathed to the unworthy, 
9P4 at others extorted by &e engiofss €i 
fsiF^\\f, But if our hearts incline us to 
}mQ the wealthy, because QM has filled 
^eoi with his **hid treasure,'* nothing 
if more eer|ain in experience than that 
wen ha|^ the avariicious. The world has 
Ipng sji^ce expressed Us contempt and 
l^red fpr a man of this sort, by calling 
Itm ** the i^iser," off "the wretch." 
St Paul tells Timothy that ** the loye of 
p^/ftifif ia the root of aU evil ; which while 
9(m^ coyete4 after, A^y have erred from 
^e fmibi and j[»erced themselves through 
iprith mapy forrows,'* 1 Tim. yi. 10. If, 
iheO) th® pos^ossion of Viealth has a ten? 
4w^f to fmk^ us respected ip. the sight 
of ottmSf we are saiUng between two 
frrnks : OB the one si4e« wp are in dan^r of 
ln^ng distil^d, if not hated, for our ava- 
liee J op th^ other, we run tho risk of 
i^li^ into m^y foolish ««d hurtful 
hfsts which drown men in de9trueU(«} 
9p4 p^d^ti^. Aa» theo, the power to 
^ wealth is th# gift of God, let u^ 
g^ard a£9|i|u»t fiie sin of grud^ng, and 
t}ie an^^ of pride, by bestowing vOur 
^opert^ to succour the destitute, to re.- 
W^i ^ jnduatrious, and to advance i^ 
aa^ae of IJod a^d truth a^ home and 
fi»!oad. 

It is commonly ^ doctrine ia that code 
oi potiticai economy which many of us 
^$3rry )^ o«^ mn.iff that money is the 
irai^eses^atiyie of wealth or prc^rty : so 
^any okcmwi&tapces have tended to con- 
vince us of the truth of this, in a com- 
mercial country, that we are scarcely 
prepared to admit even a modification of 
our views. But a little reflection would 
1(9 sui|depi)t to pei^joade ua that some 
jQUPrac^on is fluooepsary. If ow, if, by the 
#|^<;at|OB 4^ ^achin^y, or diye increase 
{f a gWter degeee of uadustry, a yard 
$i 491^9 which jHt aoy forjaer perioa 
wld at a shilling, now sells U oxpfinae, 



ipy shilling is, m ^f jaHltulwr, w^th 
exactly double what it was befarOf If 
all the productions qf tho soUf and mar- 
nufactured necessaries of Ufa, were in- 
creased in the same proportion, one hun- 
dred pounds would be worth two, or the 
value of money be exactly doubled. 
Money, then, is not a correct represent- 
ative of property, seeing tha( while Uie 
quantity remains the same, the value or 
the quanUty of goods it cap purchaae 
19 aulgect to var^tiep, If mpney in- 
creased as gooda increasedi so th^ the 
same article should always be aald at tibe 
same price, then and then only would it 
form the jproperreprcsentatiyeof woalth. 
There is another view of the subjeet 
which seems to be. not only true in 
theory, but very useful in practice : ft 
is this : the value of money, while ikfi 
quantity in circulation remains the samj^> 
varies as the skill and industry of a na- 
tion. The truth of this position has been 
brought home to the writer by several 
things that have fidlen under bis notice 
in the course of his travels. At l^fl^Raas- 
sar he found ^e people very pOii^, if a 
judgment might oe formed ftx)m thair 
bouses and apparel, and q>paren^y in 
need of all things that comfort or orn^^ 
ment the life of man. It seemed bu|; a 
natur^d inference, that being so, thef 
w(»ild be glad to do any thing to ^am 
somelhing to beUer their lot. But this 
was far from being the case with them ; 
few would CfiNMleseend to labour for bin?, 
or to sell the merest trifle of cimosity 
but at an exorbitant price. The reason 
of this was to be found in Ihe absence of 
shops and stoi:^ well furnished wiA yar 
rious kinds of manufacture : so Ihat a 
native mig^t fairly say, if he had any 
money to spare after he had made a 
scanty ^oviaion for satisfying the calk 
of nature, *f What is the uae of it ? no- 
body has any thing to sell at a cheap i»te 
that I car£ to buy." There was but liuie 
industry and no skill 9mong the common 
people, and, consequently, money had 
little or no value among them. In China, 
where the people employ Uveir wit and 
^eir hands most assiduously in the mak- 
ing of a vast assortment of useful and 
ornamental articles, the case is very 
«eariy reversed ; fw*, to use a common 
phrase, a Chinaman will do any thing 
for money. It will purchase him so 
many things that are desirable, that he 
is wiUing to labour for a small reconar 
pence, when a. gcaatw is not to be ob- 
pdmeAf And i^ part wi& any diing wea^ 
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officiating minister, named Craig, at the 
same time boldly deckr^ )4» «b)M»r-" 
rence of such a union, for which he was 
threatened. On May 15, juat aixteen 
days after the dltoree from Ws wife^ 
and little Tnf»^ than three rnonAf ffPm^ 
the murder of the king, B^t^w^ WHi 
publicly marHed to the qu^en al £d^« 
burgh) 

&ich profligate pro^eedingn eoiold not 
fail to ex^te general disgiial and alarneu 
Bothwell endeavoured to get possession 
of the yoi:M»g prince ; hul the nobles 
formed an association to prevent this, and 
to punish Bothwell. Forces wer€ levied 
on both aides. The nobles wer^ tbe 
strongest; Mary w^ co9>p^led Iqi dii^m. 
miss h^ ^ew hv^biKBd, and to snnr^cu)^ 
herself n prisoner^ She was QOiiveyed 
to I^h-leven Caatle^ wh^e s)^ was 
req^y^^ to resign tho crown to her son, 
and to consent to Ae appointfpent of 
Murray as resent. The young prince 
was proclaimed by ^ ti^d James yi., 
and crowned at Stirling soon afl^rwavdft^ 
Although no proofs of a direct concern 
in her husband's murder were brought 
forward against Mary, yet her con- 
nexion with Bothwell gave countenance 
to the accusation, while the embittered 
feelings arising ^om party feuds and 
the persecutions by the Rcmianists, caused 
her subjects to unite against her. Eli- 
zabeth interposed in her favour, so far 
as to prev^at severer measures; but 
though she directed her ambassadors 
to remonstrate, and threaten the con- 
federates, it was obvious that she could 
not desire that Mary should be enabled 
to proceed with her schemes against the 
Scottish Protestants, and the queen of 
England. The confederates therefore 
retained her in captivity, and enforced 
her resignation of the crown. Bothwell 
took refuge in the Orkneys, where he 
fitted out some vessels and committed 
acts of piracy. In an engagement with 
a Norwegian vessel, he was taken pri- 
soner, his life was spared, but he was 
confined in a dungeon where he lingered 
ten years, latterly bereft of his senses. 
A servant whom he sent to Edinburgh 
to bring away his papers before his 
flight, was taken ; upon him was found 
a silver casket, which contained letters 
written by Mary to her paramour, the 
genuineness of which is allowed by 
every impartial writer: they clearly 
prove that she had at least connived at 
the proceedings against Darnley. 

In May, 1568, Mary escaped from 



Loch-leven by the contrivance of the bro- 
ther of the keeper, who was led from his 
duty by her arts and flatteries. She 
was immediately iome4 by some of the 
nobility, espee^y those «Mii^d to 
Fpnery, when she retf«Hed h^ resig- 
H^nm i and eior^ were mt^ ta f^Iace 
}m again on tho throne^ Aflff 90me 
negociations with the regent, the earl 
erf Mvurray, recourse was had to arras. 
The Popish archbishop of St. Andrews 
was oae ei the leaders of the queen's 
f^Oi^f^ The hostik ban^ Mine into 
Qollision at Loi^gslde, where Mary's 
supporters were soom vanqui»)if4 and 
§ed. She rocle sUty milet^ wi^out 
stopping, to Bundirennon Abbey ; being 
then in terror leal she sliesikl be over- 
taken^ i^ detenai^ke^ to pjroeeed to 
Engliuftd, against the advice of her at- 
te«i(lants» who well k«ew the uiB^ustifiable 
iiMAB«¥ b> whkh she had eeimt^imced. 
those who supported her claims to the 
English throne. Lwd Herries per- 
suaded her to send first to the governor 
of Carlisle to inquire whether he would 
protect her; but too fearful, and too 
impatient to wait a reply, she embarked 
in a fishing boat and landed at Wor- 
kington, in Cumberland, from whence 
she was escorted to Carlisle. On her 
landing she wrote to Elizabeth, requhring 
protection and support. Her unexpected 
arrival placed Elizabeth in a <tifficult 
situation, increased by the English queen 
being then so sewously ill, that her life 
was despaired of. Players were publicly 
made for her recovery ; they refer to suf^- 
ferings of mind as well as body. The 
higher the rank, and the more ample 
the possessions, usually the more pain- 
ful are the impressions which harass 
the mind when danger appears at hand. 
The public apprehension was much in- 
creased by looking on a Papist charged 
with the blackest crimes, as the pre- 
sumptive heir. 

It was necessary to pursue to its close 
the narrative of Mary's unhappy reign 
in Scotland : we will now look bi^ 
to some other events connected with ^ 
early years of the reign of Elizabeth. 
One of her principal cares was to ino- 
prove the coinage, also to prc^rtioD 
the national expenditure to the revenue. 
The regular sources of Income were 
from the customs, then usually eaUod 
tonnage and poundage ; also from fines, 
the crown lands, and part of the rettls 
of wards or minors^ with the ferst fnvto 
and tenths from t^ ecdeaiaatieal bene- 
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fices. The wl^ole of thege amounts pro- 
duced on the average 800,000/., per 
annum, while the regular expenditure 
was about 40,000/. for the royal house- 
hold, 2,000/. for the queen's private 
expenditure, and 30,000/. for the navy. 
Thus she was enabled to discharge the 
debts of the crown, to assist the Pro- 
testants of Scotland and France with 
money, and to pay forces when there 
was occasion for them. Extraordinary 
circumstances at times caused unusud 
expenditure, when it became necessary 
to apply to parliament; but these ap- 
plications were so rare till towards the close 
of the reign, that there was seldom any 
difficulty to make grants. In the latter 
part of her reign, the contest with 
Philip, with other foreign princes, and 
ewecially the war in Irelana, occasioned 
a larger expenditure, consequently more 
frequent applications to her parliament. 
Among the objectionable sources ci in- 
come resorted to by Elizabeth was 
raising money by lottery. The first 
which is noticed by historians, was in 
1567, though it is probable similar un- 
dertakings had previously been made (m 
a smaller scale. It consisted of 400,000 
tickets, at ten shillings each, the pro- 
duce was to be .applied to the repair 
and increase of the ports and havens of 
the realm. The prises consisted chiefly 
oi plate. Active exertions were made 
to promote Uiis gambling scheme. The 
government wrote to the jnstioes in 
various parts, commanding them to help 
tbe agents for the dispel of tickets, 
and to urge the purchase of them on 
patriotic motives. Large placards, five 
feet long, were printed, and other means 
used to give publicity. In the Losely 
maauseripts is an account of many of the 
adventurers and their disappointments. 

The reform in the coinage was a 
w<Nrk of considerable difficulty. All the 
money in circulation was reckoned above 
its real value, while a great portion was 
iHteriy worthless. After fixing a re- 
gular value for each denomination of 
coin ; the queen received at that rate 
all but the most worthless, much of 
whiefa was ccmnterfeit, and gave in ex- 
ebange good coin, both gold and silver. 
The slow process of exchange caused 
a temporary stagnation <^ trade; but 
when it was effected, very beneficial 
faults ft^lowed. Strype says of Eliza- 
beth : — '* She at her great cost restored 
t& her peo]^e fine coin from a base ; and 
B^ took out few taxes from her par- 



liament to do this, when many and great 
were the taxes levied before without any 
advantage to the subject. How was 
this our realm then pestered with stran- 
gers, strange rulers, strange gods, strange 
languages, strange religion, strange coin; 
and now how peaceably rid of them 
all !*' While mentioning the coins of this 
realm, it is important to notice the Latin 
inscriptions placed upon them by queen 
Elizabeth, which when Englished are, 
upon the gold, '^ This is the Lord's work, 
and it is \yonderful in our eyes ;'* and on 
the silver, ** I have chosen God for my 
help.'* She uttered the first sentence 
with fervent devotion, when the intelli- 
gence of her accession to the throne was 
first communicated. The selection of 
these mottoes for her coin was not a 
mere matter of form; there is clear 
proof that her mind was deeply im- 
pressed by the remembrance of past 
mercies, while the dangers which beset 
her on every side continuallv taught her 
the need of help beyond human sup- 
port. 

The enforcement of uniformity as to 
religious rites and ceremonies, was so 
strictly required as to break the unity 
of the Protestant church, about the 
period at which we have arrived. In 
this as in every case where such disputes 
arise, each party was eventually carried 
farther than tbey at first intended ; so 
true it is that the beginning of strife 
is as the letting out of water, and so 
important is it that we should avoid 
all matters which unnecessarily excite 
divisions. The adoption of six artidea 
proposed to the lower house of convo- 
cation, in 1562, might have prevented 
some of these paiciul results. These 
articles chiefiy proposed to abdiish all 
festivals derived only from the Romish 
church ; and that the cross in baptism, 
and the posture at receiving the sacra- 
ment, and the habits of the clergy, should 
be left mwe at liberty. Forty-three of 
the clergy present voted in favour of 
these articles, with proxies making a 
total of fifty-eight votes. Only thirty-five 
opposed them, but their proxies, being 
moro numerous, made fifty-nine votes. 
Thus the strict enforcement of uni- 
formity in matters which made the ori- 
ginal grounds for division in the Pro- 
testant church of England was carried 
into efiect by a minority; and the de- 
ciding vote was from one who had not 
been present at the discussicm. Among 
those who would have granted the liberty 
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president of the North, a post of diffi- 
culty in the state of Scottish affairs. 
"We shall find that he distinguished him- 
self in suppressing a rebellion in the 
northern counties. He was honest, 
brare, and loyal, employed in all diffi- 
cult services, yet not sufficiently valued 
or rewarded, owing to the intrigues of 
Leicester, with whom he was personally 
at variance; so that the queen, more 
than once, fbund it difficult to keep them 
ft-om breaking out into deadly feuds. 
He died in 1588, universally regretted 
as one of the few statesmen of undevi- 
ating integrity. 

Tile native population of Ireland was 
in a state of determined hostility to their 
English lords during the whole of this 
reign. One of them, claiming to be 
the rightful earl of Tyrone, assumed 
the title of O'Neal, in the close of queen 
Mary's reign; thereby laying claim to 
the sovereignty of Ulster. So deter- 
mined was his opposition to England, 
that he condemned one of his followers 
to death for eating English biscuit. 
But when the earl of Sussex gathered 
a force against him, Shan O'Neal sub- 
mitted and attended the court of Eliza- 
beth, with a band of native followers, 
to make excuse for past violence. The 
queen promised that justice should be 
done, respecting his claims to the earl- 
dom of Tyrone. But on his return, he 
listened to the Popish priests, and pro- 
claimed himself a chastiser of heretics, 
burning the cathedral of Armagh be- 
cause Protestant worship had been cele- 
brated there. Sir Henry Sidney, then 
lord deputy, marched against him joined 
by some of the natives who had feuds 
with Shan O'Neal. The latter sought 
an alliance with some Scots, lately 
settled in Ulster ; but was slain in a 
drunken brawl, which arose while ca- 
rousing in their camp. This was in 
1565. Soon afterwards, the greater part 
of Ulster was declared to be forfeited 
to the crown, and the title of O'Neal 
suppressed. 

Upon the whole, the first ten years 
of this reign were the most peaceful. 
The foreign and domestic foes of Eliza- 
beth had not yet concentrated their 
bitter hatred to render their efforts so 
formidable as they were in subsequent 
years. This period, however, was not 
without domestic troubles. The soldiers 
withdrawn from France in 1 568, brought 
home a pestilential disease, which raged 
in London during the next twelve inontha : 



there were also seasons of soareity,.biit 
the deliverance from Mary's persecn- 
tions encouraged the Protestants to sup- 
port these lesser evils. Strype says, ** All 
her loving subjects rejoiced, though the 
envious Papists murmured and grudged. 
Grod did, past all human expectadons, 
prosper the queen's doings." 



THE SPRING. 

The seasons of external nature, in 
the course of the year, are a part, and 
a considerably interesting part, of what 
makes up our condition during our 
sojourn on this earth; and good men, 
from the psalmist downward, have not 
been content that the effect of these 
seasons upon them should be confined 
to the mere external material condition ; 
but have been desirous that the vicissi- 
tudes of nature should minister to the 
welfare of the mind. The spring sea- 
son, especially, has been regarded as 
fertile of what might afford salutary 
instruction in a pleasing vehicle. We 
are now at the commencement of this 
genial season ; and, before its flowers 
and bloom are past, we might do well 
to endeavour to draw from it something 
not quite so transient. 

The vast importance, to us, that this 
season should regularly and infallibly 
return, in its time, is obvious, the in- 
stant it is mentioned. But it is not so 
instantly recollected how entirely we are 
at the mercy of the God of nature for 
its return. 

We are in our places here on the sur- 
face of the earth, to wait in total de- 
pendence for him to cause the seasons 
to visit our abode, as helpless and im- 
potent as particles of dust. If the power 
that brings them on were to hold them 
back, we could only submit or repine 
— and perish. His will could strike 
with an instant paralysis the whole 
moving system of nature. A. suspension 
of his agency, and all would stop; or 
a change, and things would take a new 
and fearful course ! Yet we are apt to 
think of the approach of the desired 
season in some other light than that 
of the certainty that God will cause it to 
come. With a sort of passive irreligion, 
we allow a something, conceived as an 
established order of nature, to take the 
place of the Author and Ruler of nature, 
forgetful that all this is nothing but the. 
continually acting power and will <tf 
Grod; and that nothing can be OKHpe 
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Absurd, ^bmn the notion of God*8 having 
coastitiited « system to be one moment 
IndqKiident of himeelf . 

Consider nezti litis beaudful ternal 
BetMm — "what « gioomy and unpromising 
aeene and season it arises out of; it is 
almost like ereadon from chaos; like 
life Ihmi a state of death. If we might 
be allowed in a supposition so wide from 
probability, as t^t a person i^ould not 
know what season is to follow, while 
contemplating the scene, and feeling 
the rigours of winter, how difficult it 
would be for him to comprehend or 
believe that the darkness, the dreariness, 
bleakness, cold — the bare, desolate, and 
dead aspect of nature, could be so 
changed ; but if he could then, in some 
khid of vision, behold such a scene as 
that bow spread over the earth, he 
would be disposed to say, ''It cannot 
be;** '' this is absolutely a new creation,'- 
or another world. 

Might we not take an instruc^on from 
this, to correct the judgments we are 
prone to form of the Divine govern- 
ment? We are pkced within one li- 
mited scene and period of the great suc- 
cession of the LHvine dispensations — a 
dark and ^oomy one— a prevalence of 
evil. We do not see how it can be, thi^ 
80 much that is offensive and grievous 
should be introductory to something de- 
lightful and glorious. '* Look how 
fixed, how inveterate, how absolute, 
how undianging.** '* Is not this a cha^ 
racter of perpetuity?" If a better, 
nobler scene to follow is intimated by 
tiie spirit of prophecy, in figures ana- 
logous to the b^uties of spring, it is 
regarded with a kind of despondency, 
as if pro]^eoy were but a kind of sacred 
poesy, and beheld as something to ag^ 
gravate the gloom of the present, rather 
than to draw the mind forward in de- 
ligfatftil hope. And do we allow our 
judgments of the Divine government, 
of the mighty field of it, and of its pro- 
gressive periods, to be form^ very 
much upon an exdusive view of the 
limited dark portion of his dispensations 
which is immediately present to us ? 
Such jndgmasts i^ould be corrected by 
Use firing Idooming around us, so soon 
alter the desolation o^ winter. The man 
that we were supposing so ignorant and 
incredulous, what would he now think 
of what he had thought then ? 

Again : How welcome are the early 
Mgns and precursory appearances of the 
spring'— the earlier dawn of day ; a 



certain cheerful cast in the light, even 
though shining over an expanse of de*< 
solation ; it has the appearance of a 
smile ; a softer breathing <^ the air, 
at intervals ; the bursting oi the buds ; 
the vivacity of the animal tribes ; ike 
first flowers of the season ; and, by de- 
grees, a delicate dubious tint of given. 
It needs not diat man should be a poet 
or a sentimental worshipper of nature, 
to be delighted with all this* 

May we suggest one analogy to this f 
The operation of the Divine Spirit, In 
renovating the human soul, efi^ecting its 
conversion fh>m the natural state^ is 
somedmes displayed in this gentle and 
gradual manner, especially in youth. 
In many cases, certamly, it seems vio- 
lent and sudden (resembling the tran- 
sition from winter to spring in the nor»- 
them climates;) but m the more gradual 
instances, whether in youth or farther 
on in life, it is most gratifying to per- 
ceive the first indications ; serious thoughts 
and emotions; growing sensibility of 
conscience; distaste for vs^ity and fbllv; 
deep solicitude for the welfare of trie 
soul ; a disposition to exercises of piety ; 
a progressively clearer, more gratef&l, 
and more believing apprehension of the 
necessity and sufficiency of the work 
and sacrifice of Christ for human re- 
demption. To a pious Mend or parent 
it is more delightful than if he could 
have a visbn of Eden, as it bloomed 
on the first day that Adam beheld it. 

But we may carry the analogy into 
a wider application. It is most grati- 
fying to perceive the signs of cnange 
on the great field of society. How like 
the early flowers, ^ more benignant 
light, the incipient verdure — ^are the 
new desire of knowledge, and the schemes 
and effi>rts to impart It ; the rising, sea- 
lous, and rapidly enlarging activity to 
promote true religion. We might add 
the developement of the principles and 
spirit of liberty. In the moral spring, 
we hope we are advanced a little way 
beyond the season of the earliest flowers. 

The next observation on the spring 
season is. How reluctantly the worse 
gives place to the better. While the 
winter is forced to retire, it is yet very 
tenacious of its reign ; it seems to make 
many efibrts to return; seems to hate 
the beauty and fertility that are sup- 
planting it: for months we are liable 
to cold, chilling, pestilential blasts, and 
sonaetimes biting frosts; a portion of 
the malignant power ling^ or j^tjnis 
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to lurit, 89 it were, under the most 
cheerful sunshine, so that the vegetable 
^beauty remains in hazard ; and the lux- 
ury of enjoying the spring is attended 
with danger to persons not in firm 
health. 

It is too obvious to need pointing out, 
how much there is resembling this in the 
moral state of things; in the hopeless 
advance of improvements in the youth- 
ful mind ; in the early, and, indeed, in 
the more advanced stages of the human 
character; and in the commencement 
of all improvements in human society. 

We may contemplate next, the lavish, 
boundless diffusion, riches, and variety 
of beauty in the spring. Survey a single 
confined spot; or pass over leagues; or 
look from a hill. Infinite affluence 
every where ! And so, too, vou know 
that it is over a wide portion of the globe 
at the same time. It is under your feet; 
extends all around vou ; spreads out to 
the horizon. And all this created within 
a few weeks ! To every observer, the 
immensity, variety, and beauty are ob- 
vious. But to the perceptions of the 
skilful naturalist, aU this is indefinitely 
multiplied. Keflect what a display is 
here of the boundless resources of the 
great Author. He flings forth, as it 
were, an unlimited wealth ; a deluge of 
beauty — ^immeasurably beyond all that 
is strictly necessary ; an immense quan- 
tity that man never sees, not even in 
the mass. It is true, that man is not 
the only creature for which the gratifi- 
cation is designed ; but it is man alone, 
of the earth's inhabitants, that can take 
any account of it as beauty, or as wis- 
dom, and power, and goodness. 

Such unlimited profusion may well 
assure us that he who can (shall we say) 
afford thus to lavish his treasures so 
far beyond what is simply necessary, 
can never fail of resources for all that 
is, or ever shall be necessary. — Foster, 



DESPATCHES FOR THE PENNY POST. 

** Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh", and every meet- 
ing of friends affords an occasion for 
the display of character; perhaps the oc- 
casional, unexpected, and chance meet- 
ing for a few hasty minutes, still more 
than the regular visit, the appointed 
interview ; for in the former case, truth 
peeps out unawares and without dis- 
guise, while in the latter there is oppor- 
tunity to prepare, and arrange, and set 



things in the best order, which is not 
always in the most exact accordance with 
truth and nature. Next to the freedom 
of speaking, is the freedom of letter 
writing, as an exhibition of character. 
It is scarcely possible to read a letter, 
without forming some idea of the per- 
son by whom it was penned. Formerly, 
letter writing was a rare occupation. 
Excepting the merchant, and the man 
of business, (who wrote just because they 
had something to communicate, which 
they simply did and closed their sheet,) 
persons in the middle classes of society 
made quite an affair of writing a letter. 
There was a due portion of news to 
collect, such as would be interesting to 
the party addressed. Sometimes great 
labour was bestowed in dictating and 
turning a few sentences of compliment, 
condolence, and congratulation. There 
was the dictionary to refer to, to settle 
all doubtful points in the matter of or- 
thography. There was the ink glass 
to be filled; for, in all probability, 
since the last occasion of writing a letter 
it had fallen into the condition of that 
immortalized by the poet;* and there 
was the aid of some friend to be sought, 
who possessed skill and a penknife for 
rectifying gaping or spluttering quills. 
Perhaps there was the rough copy to 
be made on a slate, and then transferred 
to the gilt edged sheet. Among the 
humble classes, few even presumed to as- 
pire to the arduous undertaking ; the vil- 
lage schoolmaster was letter writer general 
to the parish, unless some kind young 
mistress volunteered her aid to the con- 
fiding damsel ; or some anxious parent, 
or dutiful child, engaged the judicious 
counsel and assistance of their minister 
in conveying to the absent object of 
affection the expressions of their so- 
licitude; the thanks for such a favour 
being generally coupled with an ex- 
pression of satisfaction in its being ex- 
actly what they wished to sajr, onlv so 
much better ; and done too, in so little 
time, it was really quite astonishing ! 

Well, these times have passed by. 
The schoolmaster and the schoolmistress 
are abroad, and vast numbers now 
can write their own letters. Still one 
great obstacle remained in the way of 
so doing. It was the heavy expense of 
postage. Many a wished-for letter was 
suppressed, because the person who would 
have written could not afford the postage, 
and knew perhaps that the individual to 

* CoArper " On »q ink glass dried in the nm." 
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whom it would have been addressed 
could not afford it better ; or a modest 

Eerson fancied that no letter of his or 
era could be worth tenpence or a shil- 
ling postage. I have heard of one old 
woman who actually broke herself of 
Uking snuff* that she might save *' the 
brass" to pay for letters from her two 
absent children ; I myself know a mother 
with hye children so scattered about that 
it would cost her four shillings and a 
penny to receive a letter from each of 
them ; and yet she thought it very hard 
if more than a fortnight elapsed without 
hearing from every one ; and then the 
letters to be sent back cost four and a 
penny more. It was really a little in- 
come ; and^ yet who could accuse either 
mother or children of extravagance in 
spending that money in intercourse, 
whatever else they might pinch to spare 
it ? "Well, that time, too, is gone oy ! 
thanks to our legblators ; and now we 
may send a letter from the Land's end 
to John-o- Groat's for one penny. Who 
does not rejoice in it ? ana who that has 
an absent relative or friend, or that can 
even .sympathize in the comforts of 
others, has not cause to rejoice in it? 
Those who are accustomed to indulge 
the exercise of contented grateful feel- 
ings, will not fail to consider this one 
among the many minor mercies, which 
justly claim from us the thankful ac- 
knowledgment, '^ The lines are fallen 
to me in pleasant places, I have a goodly 
heritage." "England! with all thy faults, 
I love thee still ! My country I Even 
those who are disposed, like the Israelites 
of old, to eat and grumble, will no doubt 
avail themselves of the privilege, now 
so amply extended to them, for holding 
communications with their absent friends ; 
and the post-office will daily issue forth 
ten thousand spontaneous effusions of 
the heart, ten thousand unerring dis- 
plays of character. Perhaps the inser- 
tion of a few specimens of letters sent 
by the first penny post delivery, may 
not be altogether uninteresting to the 
readers of the Visitor, 

I. 

Mt dear Cousin, — Please to send 
me word by return of post, which is 
the most fashionable — scarlet or rose- 
colour ; as I am making up my poplin 

* It is to be hoped that experience has now so 
fully convinced her of the pleasures of cleanliness, 
that she will be under no temptation of returning 
to the dirty practice. It -vrould be easy to suggest 
fifty better modes of applying the spare " brass." 



dress, and have had my straw bonnet 
turned, and shall wait ^our answer 
before I purchase the tnmmings. I 
have borrowed the newspaper to look 
at the monthly fashions ; but then you 
know there is so much time lost in 
printing, that before we can get a sight 
of them, the things are quite out of 
date ; besides, neither blue nor yellow suit 
my complexion so well as red. It is 
a good thing this penny postage; we 
shall be able to have down the fashions 
every week instead of waiting a whole 
month. Nancy desires her love, and 
wishes to know whether you would 
advise her to an artificial fiower, or to 
satin and blond under her bonnet. Do 
not fail to reply by return of post, or 
we shall not have time to get out our 
dresses by Sunday. 

Your affectionate cousin. 

II. 

(A large sheet so closely written in 
unes longitudinal, latitudinal, and dia- 
gonal, that an ordinary reader would 
require the aid of powerful magnifiers 
to decipher the whole. From the com- 
mencement and conclusion, which being 
less closely crossed, are somewhat more 
legible than the rest, it may be inferred 
that the correspondents are, or have 
been, school-fellows.) 

Dearest Matilda, — From the sea- 
son of repose, I snatch a few precious 
moments to unbosom myself to the 
friend of my heart (the little ones are 
all in bed, and the teachers gone down 
to supper.) Dearest Matilda, you can 
Uttle imagine what a desert this place 

seems without you. 

* * * * 

(We may leave it to our reader's ima- 
gination to fill up nine-tenths of this 
letter.) 

And now, farewell, dearest Matilda. Do 
not fail to send me a long letter by re- 
turn of post. On Friday morning I shall 
listen with eager impatience for me post- 
man 's ring. Do not, do not disappoint 
me. I shall write again to you on 
Saturday. This penny postage is really 
a good thing. It will be at least a shil- 
ling a week in one's pocket during ab- 
sence ; but I scorn the paltry thought. 
Believe me, at whatever expense, 

Unalterably yours, 
Julia Sophia. 

III. 
Mt dear Parents, — Through the 
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taetcy of God, I have reaobed tbis place 
ift iN^ty ; And as I know your anxiety 
on my hi^% I hasten to send a line. 
Th% post dfoses in a few minutes, «o 
I cftnnot enter into particulars, but shall 
devote the ftrst leisure hour I can oom* 
mand to write more Miy. My love to 
all Mends ; pray let me hear from you 
soon, it cotx^rts me in absence to 
know that you still pray for, 

Yomr dutiful son. 

IV. 

Mt DEAR Mother, — Within the 
last day or two, baby has had a coUgh. 
As the hooping-cough is very prevalent, 
I have thought that it may prove to be 
that. It would be a great satisfaction 
to me to know what plan you would 
recommend me to adopts whether she 
should be kept entirely within doors? 
whether any difference should be made 
in her diet or clothing ? and whether it 
will be necessary to give her any rnedi^ 
cine? What a cmnfort this penny 
postage is! It seems to bring us so 
much nearer together. Do let us hear 
of your health and welfare as c^ten as 
time will allows We are both well, and 
unite in best love, 

Your affectionate daughter. 



Mt bear Bot,— I have just heard 

that R. T. is going to-morrow to *, 

to live with a Mr. , a — *-, in 

street, i lose no time in dropping you 
a Hne to warn you against forming any 
aequaintanoe with him, as he is a young 
man whose society would do you no 
good. He is one who breaks the sab- 
bath, and shames his father and mother, 
Prov. xxviii. 7. It grieves me to write 
thus of a neighbour's son ; and you know 
I would not do it, but from a sense of 
duty to my own absent child. Your 
dear mother desires her kindest love to 
vou, and charges you constantly to bear 
in mind Prov. xiii. 20. She is attend* 
ing to all your requests, and will make 
up a parcel for you in two or three 
days ; but was anxious that not a single 
post should be lost in giving you this 
caution, lest if an acquaintance had once 
been claimed by either yourself or your 
fellow townsman, it might have proved 
a snare to you before you were aware. 
May the Lord bless you, and keep you, 
prays 

Your affectionate father. 



VI. 
D«AR Daughter,— Our neighbour 
Mrs. ^— , has just called in to say that 
she saw you yesterday, and that you 
were quite well, but that you seemed 
rather unsettled In your place, and that 
you had a mind to go where more ser^ 
vants were kept, and where perhaps you 
might get higher wages, and have less 
to do. This makes us very uneasy : you 
now live in a quiet, respectable family, 
where you have many advantages, and 
you may easily go farther and fare worse. 
Those are true proverbs, "A rolling 
stone gathers no moss"—** A bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush." 
** The dog that grasped at a shadow lost 
the substance." ** I was well, would 
be better, took physic, and died.'* So, 
dear Sarah, we hope you will think wdl 
about it, before you make any move, 
with a notion of bettering yourself. At 
any rate, we should like to have a letter 
from you before you take any step: a 
letter now goes all the way for a penny. 
Let us know if there is any difficulty in 
your place, more than we are aware of, 
and why it is you wish to change. Then 
we will write and give you our best 
advice ; but pray do not go hastily and 
fling yourself out of good btead. Jane 
came over to see us last wedt. She 
has plenty of work to do ; but she says 
it is every day becoming more and more 
easy to her. Her mistress gives her 
a good character for being steady and 
willing to learn. So we hope she will 
do well. This comes with kind love 
from 

Your loving parents. 

VIL 
DfiAR Henrt,^^! often lament «ar 
being so fkt apart, and that it is so ex- 
pensive and uncertain to send r parcel 
it fe one comfcwi; that we can now send 
letters as often as we like, and I hope 
we shdl neither of us be disposed to 
leave the other l6ng in anxiety about 
our hedth and welfare. Hdf a sheet 
of paper, half a doeen lines and a penny^ 
is a cheap offering for the comfort of 
an absent brother or sister. Then when 
time allows, we can write more f^y, 
and thus keep up that sort of acquaiiftt*' 
ance with each other, which absence b6 
sadly interrupts. We can only . t^ink 
of each other, as we were when we 
parted; but a frequent interchange of 
letters, will make us familiar with die 
progress of each other's mind and pm> 
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Wilts. If we gain a piece of valuable 
knowledge, we can impart it before it 
is (brgotten hj ottrselres^ and lost to 
ouf friends ; and if one should be taking 
up an enroneous sentiment, the other 
will have to opportunity of eorreetiog 
it before it takes a terf deep hold of 
the mind. But it is just post time, and 
I am reminded that I did not take up 
my pen to sentimentalise on the advan* 
tfiges of a cheap postage, but to tell you 
that I have just met with a delightful 
little book, entitled, <'The Young Man 
ftotn Home." I am sure you will be 
equally delighted with it, and profited 
by it. As by taking off ^e covers, 1 
can inclose it in this letter, and send 
it all the way to you (three hundred 
miles and more) for sixpence, or with 
the neat binding for eightpenee, I do 
so{ last year it would hare cost seven* 
teen shiilings and four penoe. 

Your afiectionate sister. 
P.S.— I shall think of you in the 
intervals of worship on Lord's day, as 
reading the book, and recalling your 
own leaving home. 

VIII. 
Mt bbab Ffti£ND.-^I am placed in 
circumstances of much perplexity, as to 



the path of duty respecting 

For my encouragement, I lay hold on 
the gracious permission : "If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally, and up* 
braideth not," James i. 5. '*• In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him, and he shall 
direct thy paths,^' Prov. lii. 6. I trust 
I do in sincerity seek that direction, and 
that it will be my privilege to receive it ; 
but then I know it must be sought in 
the use of means, and oue mean is the 
counsel of judicious Christian friends. 
Permit me to solicit yours? and, since 
"the effectual iWvent prayer of a right* 
ecus man availeth much, James v. 16, 
you will not think me enthunastic if 
I say that I this night avail myself of 
^e new flMiility of communication with 
absent Mends to write to yourself and 
five others, each of whom I believe pos- 
sesses that sacred interest in the court of 
Heaven, and entreat not only their own 
best judgment on the case, but also their 
fervent prayers th4t in this important 
step I may be preserved fh>m mistake 
and glided in the way wherein I should 
go. I shall hope that in the course of 
a week, each of my friends will favour 



me with a line; and I shall consden* 
tiously withhold my niind from dflNcisioa^ 
while I believe they are imploring for 
me dnt guidanoe that cannot «rr. I 
remain, with sincere respect, 

Truly yours, .— — . 

IX. 
Mt bbab Fribnd,-^! rqoiee in the 
prosperity that has attended your enters 
prises through the past year, and entreat 
you to take into your serious consider** 
ation the two following texts :--*< What 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul f ** 
Mark viii. 36. *' Honour the Lord with 
thy substance, and with the first &uits 
of all thine increase," Prov. iii. 9. 

Faithfully yours. 



Mt DEJiB Fbiini>,--*I have Just 
heard of your heavy calamity, and deeply 
sympathise with you. I hope to write 
a few lines to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
cheer up, and remember Heb. xii. 6. 
Yours aflfeedonateiy. 



NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
Sy a Naturalist, 

MABGH. 

To the dreary rains of Februarv, suc- 
ceed the sharp winds of March, felt 
often more severely than the cold of 
mid- winter; yet are they not without 
their utility. 



-These cruel seeming winds 



Blow not in vain. For hence they keep rtpfess'd 
Those deepening clouds on etouds, surchaig'd 

with rain, 
That o'er the west Atlantic hither borne, 
In endless train Would quench the summer bliue, 
And cheerless, drown the crude unripen'd year." 
Thomson. 

*^ A BusBBL of March dust is worth a 
king's ransom," so says an old proverb. 
Were the heavy rains of the previous 
month continued throughout the pre* 
sent, the seeds committed to the earth 
and already germinating, would perish { 
and the industry of man become fnis* 
trated. Hence, though March is a trv« 
ing month, as it is often termed, on the 
character it assumes, preference beinff 
made more particularly to our island,} 
depend the fulness of summer, and iitt 
riches of autumn. Let us, thett^ thank- 
ful that He who *' tempers the winds to 
the shorn lamb," has ordered all things 
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quarters. Gilbert White say a, " Snakes 
laj (^ains of eggs in inj melon beds 
every summer, in spite (i all that my 
people can do to prevent them ; which 
eggs do not hatch till the spring follow-^ 
ing, as I have often experienced." We 
have found their eggs in cucumber beds, 
and in heaps of stable manure. Frogs, 
toads, lizards, snails, the eggs of small 
birds, and nestling birds, together with 
mice, and even young rats, are the food 
of the snake ; and in the pursuit of the 
latter, it is bold and active : indeed the 
strength of the snake is much greater 
than might be anticipated from its form, 
nor is its courage less, when opposed to 
natural enemies ; at the same time it 
is easily rendered tame and familiar. 
We know of an instance, in which one 
was kept for the space of eleven years 
by a gentleman, to whom it manifested 
great attachment. A lady of consider- 
able repute in the literary world, in- 
formed the writer, that she knew a lady 
of Bomewhat eccentric habits, who, much 
to the annoyance of her friends, domes*' 
tieated a host of snakes, as ptets : they 
reeognked her, and would eome wb^ 
eall^, and wreathe themselves around 
her arms or neck; and indeed, often 
vound tboae of her visitors, to their 
^rror and amaaement Another of our 
British reptiles, which now wakes its 
re-appe9arance, (and which is to a natu- 
ralist an interesting animal, as b^ng- 
iag tck a form intermediate between oer- 
taan of the saiiriw reptiles (lizards) on 
the one hand, namely, those of the genera 
Scincus, Chalciides, and Seps, and on 
the other, the true snakes,) is the blind- 
worm, (AnguU fragilis.) The blind- 
Yform, or slow-worm, iscommoQ through- 
out ipost parts of Europe, wd is gentle 
and inoffensive, but «t the sanae time 
very timid. Its general colour is light 
brown, having a gloss of silvery grey, and 
with a dorsal line of dark or blackish 
dots ; several lines of a similar colour are 
carried along the sides : tbese markings 
are, however, by no means constant, and 
some examples are altogether destitute of 
them : the head is smsul and blunt; the 
tail short, »nd obtuse at its termination ; 
the eyes are small but brilliant, and have 
true eyelids; the teeth are minute; the 
tongue is not very extensive, nor bifid as in 
the common snake. When under ap- 
prehension of injury, this reptile contracts 
Its muscles, so as to render itself stiff, 
and at the san^ time so brittle as to snap 
in two by the slightest blow, or even an 



attempt to bend it : hence its speetfic titk, 
fretgilis. It is much smaller than the 
common snake, and seldom exceeds twelve 
or fourteen inches in length. Insects, 
slugs, and earth worms constitute its food; 
the undilateable character of its mouth 
preventing it from swallowing frogs or 
similar animals. Mr. G. Daniel (see 
Bennett's edition of White's Selborne) 
says, "A blind- worm that I kept alive 
for nine weeks, would when touched, turn 
and bite, although not very sharply ; its 
bite was not sufficient to draw blood, but 
it always retained its hold until released. 
It drank sparingly of milk, raising its 
head when drinking. It fed upon the 
little white slug {Limax agrestisj Liinn.) 
so common in fields and gardens, eating 
six or seven of them, one after the other ; 
but it did not eat every day. It invari- 
ably took them in one position. £levat- 
ing its head slowly aoove its victim, it 
would suddenly seize the slug by the 
naiddle, in the same way that a ferret or 
dog will generally take a rat by the 1(»ds ; 
it would then hold it thus for sometimes 
more than a minute, when it would pass 
its prey through its jaws, and swallow the 
dug head foremost. It refused the 
larger slugs, and would not touch either 
young frogs or mice : snakes kept la the 
same eage took both frogs and' miee. 
The blind* worm avoided the wator ; ^ 
snakes, on the contrary, coiled themselves 
in the pan containing water, whicli wi» 
put into the cage, and appeared to delight 
in it. The blind- worm was a renaarkably 
fine one, measuring fifteen inchea in 
length. It cast its slough whilst im 
my keeping; the skin came off in sepa- 
rate pieces." When at liberty, however^ 
the slough of this species, as is the case 
with the common snakej is thrown off 
entire, and turned inside out, like the 
inverted finger of a glove, (nt as we see 
the skin stripped off an eel. Of the nu- 
merous spedin^ns of this curious reptile 
which we have handled while aUve, not 
one ever attempted to bite. 

Few of our summer birds of passage 
have yet made their appearance, though 
most of our winter visitors have already 
taken their depfurture for the wide regi<ms 
of the north. One species may be ob* 
served flitting about on the common lands 
and open pasture grounds, remarkable for 
the pure white of the lower part of the 
back, in contrast with the Uuisb^gcey of 
the rest of the upper parts, and the fawn 
colour of the chest. It is the wheateaf 
{SetxicolacmanthelE^^i,) Howquicky 
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restless, and uncertaiu are its movements, 
as it flits frooM turf to turf, or from 
stone to stone, and how nimbtly it runs 
aloDg tbe ground 1 On its first arrival, the 
wheatear is very fat, so much so that 
we have seen examples shot, in which 
the fat oozing through the small oriflees 
made by the pellets of lead, completely 
saturated the plumage : it is at this sea- 
son that the wheatear is prized as a deli- 
cacy for the table, equal, if not superior, 
to the ortolan, (JEmberiza hartulana,) 
so esteemed in the south of Europe. 
Hence numbers are annually caught, on 
the downs of our southern coimties. The 
mode of entrapping is by placing two 
turfs upright, at a sufficient distance from 
each other to allow the bird to pass be- 
tween ; at each opening is fixed a horse- 
hair noose secured to a peg of wood ; the 
bird attempting to enter in search of 
food, (for It is in crevices and similar 
places where it finds the insects on which 
it feeds,) or for shelter, is nearly sure of 
being caught ; but if the first noose misses, 
the other, as it passes out, will probably 
entangle it To what extent the capture 
of this bird is annually carried on, we 
cannot ascertain; in ^Latham's time it 
was very great, for he informs us that in 
the vicinity of Eastbourne, in Sussex, 
1,840 dozens have been taken in one year. 
It is remarkable that of the three British 
examples of the genus Saxicoloy two, the 
wheatear (^S^. cenanthe) and the whin- 
chat {8. rubetra} should be migratorv, 
while the stone-chat (S, rubicola) should 
continue to reside on the open lands, 
moors, and commons of this country, 
throughout the whole of the year. The 
\\hincnat seldom appears before the mid- 
dle of April. 

Observe the flight of that bird which 
rose from amongst the rushes; it is a 
snipe, (Scolopmx galHnago.y How ir- 
regular and zigzag its first movem^ts, 
how suddenly it then mounted aloft, and 
how abrupt its descent: snipe-shooting 
requires a quick and praetised eye. This 
welUknown bird is a permanent resident 
in our island, changing its situation from 
one locality to another, as the weather 
inay render necessary. During the au- 
tumn and winter, these birds, scattered 
over the low lands, frequent marshes, 
bogs, and rushy grounds, which they 
forsake during severe frosts, or when the 
ground is covered with snow, for the 
^ntain-heads of rivulets, and for springs 
whose temperature preserves them fron 



being ice-bound. As the sfuring sets in, 
^ in Mareh, earlier or later, aoeovdi^g lo 
the weather, they mostly retire to the more 
I elevated moorland tracts, and i»repare 
for their nidifioatioQ. A few however 
remain on the mMrahes or fenny lands of 
the lower and more southern parts of the 
island, there to breed. Hbe piping call 
of the male bird, which is always uttered 
on the wing, may now be heard, accam-^ 
panied at times by a humming noiBe, 
apparently produced, as Mr. Selby statea, 
^* by a peculiar actioA of the wings, as the 
bird, whenever this sound is emitted, is 
observed to descend with great velocity, 
and with a trembling motion of the pin* 
ions." In winter, our native snipes re* 
ceive additions to their number from 
Norway, and other high regions of the 
continent; these often appear in great 
flights on our coasts, whence the^ dis- 
perse themselves over the more inland 
counties. 

The woodcock) {Scohpax rmiicola,} 
which, except ooeasionally, does not stay 
in our island to breed, takes its departure 
during this month for higher latitudes, 
for Sweden and Norway, where these 
birds are very abundant, and where their 
eggs are considered as a delicacv for the 
table, and collected in thousands, to the 
decrease, as sportsmen complain, of the 
species; for of late years this bird, so 
esteemed a delicacy for ^e table, visits 
our island in less abundance than formerly* 
The bill of the woodcock and snipe is 
oiiganized as a feeler, having a tissue of 
nerves distributed over it, and particulaHy 
at ite extremity, which is covered with a 
soft pulpy skin, or substance in which 
the nervous filaments ramify in vast 
numbers. Thus endowed with discrimi" 
nating sensibility, the bill is further pro* 
vided with certain muscles, which, by 
compression of the basal portion oi the 
bill, are brought into action so as to ex- 
pand the tips of both mandibles in such 
a manner as to enable them» inserted 
into the soft mud, to lay hold of the 
worm or insect which they feel, and draw 
it forth. The beautiful provision thus 
described for enabhng these birds to feel 
the prey which they cannot see» to dis- 
criminate it from other things which the 
mud contains, and to secure it, is an 
instance of adi4>tive design, which cannot 
escape the observation of even the most 
unreflective. During this month, the 
lapwing or pewit (VaneUus crHtotut^) 
returns in small flocks to the moorland 
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tracts, in order to breed: the pairing 
tseason with them has commenced ; and 
during this period, their flight, particu- 
larly that of the males, is peculiar for a 
variety of evolutions, in Uie course of 
which they dart upwards, sweep round, 
descend, and whirl about with great ra- 
pidity, Aeir wings being so strongly and 
quickly agitated as to produce a whistling 
or hissing noise. Amongst our native 
birds, the red grouse (and it is ex- 
clusively peculiar to the British islands) 
breeds on the heath-covered hills and 
moors during the present month; the 
pairing time of this hardy and beautiful 
bird is in January ; its nest, if it deserves 
the appellation, consists of a few withered 
stems of lieath or grass, placed by way 
of lining in a shallow cavity of the ground 
on the heath, and on this the eggs are 
deposited ; these are eight, ten, or twelve 
in number, of a greyish white, blotched 
with brown. The female only performs 
the task of incubation; but the brood 
when hatched, are under the care of both 
parents conjointly. The wild duck (Anas 
boschas) pairs in March ; and the male 
and female continue associated till the 
female begins the task of incubation, 
when the male deserts her, and joins 
others of his own sex, forming flocks by 
themselves. The care of the young brood 
is exclusively the work of the female. 

The domestic goose may now be seen 
with her callow young ; the common fowl 
lays eggs; the pastures are enlivened 
by lambs, sporting playfully by the sides 
of their watchful mothers, who now 
become intrepid in the defence of theit 
progeny. The care which the ewes dis- 
play towards their lambs, and the readi- 
ness with which each individual recognises 
its own, the lamb at the same time re- 
cognising its parent among a flock, are 
displays of instinct often adverted to. 
Traits of instinct are always interesting, 
and to admit the influence of instinct, is 
to admit of design in creation. He who 
has called all beings into existence, has 
in wisdom and mercv given to each the 
innate desires, impulses, and modes or 
wavs of action, suited to its especial wants; 
and hence it is, that instinct never mis- 
guides, while reason often leads to error. 
To the shepherd, March is an important 
month, and his flock demands much at- 
tention and forethought, for the weather 
is still often severe, and sudden changes 
of atmospheric temperature, and storms 
of sleet and hail, '* deform the day de- 



lightless." To a short gleam of warmth 
and sunshine, it often happens, 

" That frosts succeed, and winds impetuous rush, 
And hailstones rattle through the budding bush, 
Then, night-fall'n lambs require the shepherd's 

care. 
And gentle ewes that still their burdens bear; ^ 
Beneath whose sides to-morrow's dawn may see 
The milk-white strangers bow the trembling 

knee. 
At whose first birth the powerful instinct *« seen, 
That fills with champions the daisied green ; 
For sheep that stood aloof with fearftil eye. 
With stamping foot, now men and dogs d^y, 
And obstinately faithful to their young, - 
Guard their first steps to join the bleating thrcmg. 
^ Bloomfibu). 

March is a busy month for the hus- 
bandman, who sows that he may reap 
and gather into barns ; and who^ as he 
sees the sower stalk with measured step 
along the newly ploughed ground, throw- 
ing into the earth the seed intrusted, as 
it were, to its fostering bosom, there to 
germinate and assume a definite form 
and character, **itmay chance of wheat 
or some other grain," but think? on the 
revival of our mortal frames, " sown in 
corruption, raised in incorruption,— 
sown in dishonour, raised in glory,— 
sown in weakness, raised in power, — 
sown a natural body, raised a spiritual 
body," when the last trumpet shall sound, 
and all shall rise to meet the Lord of 
life and glory. Neither can we forget the 
beautiful parable of our Saviour, "Be- 
hold, a sower went forth to sow," (see 
Matt. xiii. 3,) nor, if we are Christians, 
help the expression of a heartfelt wish, 
that not only the natural seed, which the 
industrious husbandman scatters into the 
ground, but that the spiritual seed which 
the ministers of God*s word are scatter- 
ing in our own land, and in the lands of 
pagan desolation, may spring up and 
bring forth fruit, thirty, sixty, nay a 
hundred fold. M. 



BUTTERFLIES IN THE WESTERN PAMPAS. 

The horizon was strangely distorted 
by refraction, and I anticipated some 
violent change. Suddenly, myriads of 
white butterflies surrounded the ship, 
in such multitudes, that the men ex- 
claimed, "It is snowing butterflies." 
They were driven before a gust from 
the northwest, which soon increased to 
a double-reefed topsail breeze, and were 
as numerous as flakes of snow in the 
thickest shower. The space they occa- 

Eied could not have been less than two 
undred yards in height, a mile in width, 
and several miles in length. — Captain 
Fitzr6y. 
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PEKING. 

The city of Peking stands in a vast 
plain, in latitude thirty-nine degrees, 
fifty-five minutes, longitude one hun- 
dred and sixteen degrees, forty-five 
minutes, east of Greenwich, according 
to some, twenty miles more westward, 
and belongs to Shunteen-foo. It is situ- 
ated about sixty miles from the great 
wall, and one hundred from the sea. 
The Pe-ho flows at some distance to 
the east of the city, but as the Chinese 
cannot do without communication by 
water, they have dug canals and tanks, 
which stand in connexion with the Tung- 
fa wuy. This is a small river, which, 
after having joined another branch, flows 
into the Pe-ho, and facilitates the water 
communication with the capital. 

The Chinese court has been fre- 
quently removed from one part of the 
empire to the other. Kublai, the Mongol 
conqueror, fixed it at first in Shan-se 
province, and then established it at 
]?eking. This is an ancient city, founded 
during the reign of the Han, and the 
capital of the Ketans, the founders of 
the Leaou dynasty. It seems to be the 
same as the Kambalu of Marco Polo, 
though the site of that city appears to 
differ from the present situation of 
Peking. The founder of the Ming dy- 
nasty lived at Nanking, (the southern 
court,) but one of his successors, Yun- 
glo, transplanted the seat of the supreme 



government to Peche-le. By the na- 
tives, Peking is generally called King- 
too, or King-sze, (the residence of the 
court,) and is looked upon as a sacred 
spot, the nearest portal to heaven. It 
has undergone great changes since its 
foundation: it is now divided into the 
old and new city ; the latter, which lies 
to the north, was built by the Tartars, 
and contains the imperial palace, and 
is hence called Nuy-ching, (inner city ;) 
the former, which lies to the south, bears 
the name of Wae-ching, (outer city.) 
It is said to t)ccupy an area of twenty - 
seven miles in circumference, not in- 
cluding the suburbs. The wall which 
surrounds it is thirty feet in height, and 
of the enormous thickness of twenty 
feet ; nine gates lead through it, which 
reminds one very strongly of ancient 
Babylon. A ditch around completes 
the fortification of a city, which, in the 
eyes of the Tartars, is impregnable. 
The wall is faced with many lofty towers 
and battlements, so as to form sufficient 
room for planting batteries. The streets 
leading to the nine gates are very spa- 
cious, but lined with low houses, and 
not being paved, are, in wet weather, 
almost impassable. In entering no capi- 
tal will a traveller be so much disap- 
pointed as in entering Peking ; for after 
having eyed the city with wonder, and 
passed the gate, the romantic fairy-land 
vanishes at once. Kjigtoy^^tD^fe 
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content himself with the sight of gaudy 
shops, and a promiscuous crowd, conti- 
nually thronging the streets, he may 
still oe reminded, that he is in the capi- 
tal of China. 

The northern city being built in the 
form of a parallelogram, facing the four 
quarters of the globe, consists of three 
inclosures, one within the other. The 
innermost contains the imperial palace, 
where his majesty and the royal family 
lite; the next, though designed to m 
the residence of the immediate officers 
and attendants of the i>alaoe, is now 
occupied by the industrious Chinese; 
whilst the third constitutes the open 
city. The wall which surrounds the 
imperial sacrum is laid over with yellow 
bricks, mounted with hiffh towers, and 
built very regularly, so that the whole 
has a neat appearance. All the walks, 
which lead to the .principal halls, are 
paved with larae slabs of white and grey 
stone. The wao-mun, or meridian 
gate, is the most splendid of all ; the 
emperor alone can pass through it by 
means of the soutnern avenue, and 
whenever he honours it with his pre- 
sence, a gong and a bell, hung in the 
tower over the gate, are sounded. Here 
he distributes presents to foreign ambas- 
sadorsj views the captives, which his 
invincibles have taken, and shows him- 
self, whenever he has to dispense mercy. 
The emperor receives congratulations, and 
visits of ceremony in the Tae-ho-mun, 
(the gate of great harmony,) which is 
a splendid Chinese edifice one hundred 
and ten feet high. The Chung-ho- 
teen, and the Paou-ho-teen, are likewise 
halls of ceremony ; but nobody can visit 
the Keen-tsin^'KUng, except those who 
receive a special call. It is the palace 
of heavefCs resif for this is the significa- 
tion of its name, and serves as a cabinet, 
where ministers of state assemble for 
consultation, and candidates for office, 
to obtain their appointment. Twice it 
has been made the scene of social en- 
ioyment; on one occasion, when Kang- 
ne invited all who had passed the age 
of sixty ; on the other, when Keen- 
lung issued a similar invitation to an 
immense number of persons in their 
dotage. The Kwan-ning-kung is the 
abode of the empress, who has also a 
flower-garden near her dwelling. Ad- 
jacent to her palace is a library, con- 
Uininff most of the books that have been 
published in the empire. Thuir ma- 
jesties being the representatives of hea- 



ven and earth, the words Keen and 
Kvvan— (the two dual principles, hea- 
ven — the moving power, earth — ^le re- 
ceiving mother,) distinguish their re- 
spective palaces. In the Fung-seen- 
teen, the tablets of the deceased im- 
perial ancestors are kept, and it is here 
that the emperor prostrates hionelf, in 
order to obtain bletungs from the manes 
of his ancestors, and to show his fiHal 
piety. Six palaces are occupied by Uie 
imperial females, and one by the em- 
peror*s stewards, and there are others 
besides kept for similar purposes. To 
our taste, the buildings appear gorgeous, 
but to the Chinese tney nave Indescrib- 
able eharms. 

The second Inolosure, called Hwang- 
ching, (august city,) is six miles in 
circumference, and surrounded with' a 
wall twenty feet in height. Many tem- 
ples, dedicated to idols, are destined to 
adorn, or rather to disgrace the Hwang- 
ching. We notice Che Shay-tseih-tan, 
an altar erected to honour the gods of 
the land and of grain, the most sacred 
idols, constituted by the ancient kings ob- 
jects of adoration. From them, though 
merely deified personages, every blessing 
of the country descends ; a plentiful 
harvest, a tree in full blossom, a weU 
stored granary are the gifts of the Shay- 
tseih, the Ceres of China. The face of 
the altar is of party-coloured earth, the 
north side is black, the south red, the 
east green, the west white, and the 
centre yellow. However, heaven's son 
does not place his entire confidence 
in those vain idols; he has in their 
neighbourhood a large arsenal, where 
every thing is prepared for the de- 
fence of the country. The principle 
of latitudinarian toleration is here carried 
to extremes ; the Russian ptiests re- 
side not far from the Tibetean Lamai; 
whilst the idols of thunder and wind, 
in the adjacent temples, keep then! both 
company. The emperor spends his lei« 
sure hours in artificial parks, gardens, 
and Summer houses. The most remark* 
able are the King-shan, a hill raised and 
well planted with cypress ; the Se*y«eB, 
or western park, wi^ an artificial lake, 
and several landscapes, summer houses, 
cupolas, etc. Yet the monarchs are so 
much devoted to military tactics, that 
even in this retreat of sweet repose, the 
annual examination of candidates for 
military rank are held. An immense 
statue of Budhu is paraded in one of 
the temples. This i|V4?P^IW* ^^^^> which 
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the Chinefie orthodoxy of state has de- 
clared to be illegal, and coDsequeDtly 
excommunicated ; how, notwithstanding, 
it has gained access to the imperial city, 
and stands there in open defiance of all 
prohibitions, we are unable to tell. It 
would be tedious to describe all the 
buildings — the palaces alone exceeding 
two hundred. Lest, however, the reader 
should form too high an estimate of the 
city, we must inform him that some of 
the palaces even would scarcely serve for 
a stable, and that the far-^famed gardens 
might be mistaken for a mere jungle. 
The writer has seen imperial gardens, 
where there wi^ nothing growing but 
brambles and briers ! and the buildings 
in which were so filthy and dilapidated, 
that, for night quarters, he would have 
preferred an Irish cabin. There are 
some remarkable exceptions ; and a- 
mongst these, we number the splendid 
gardens of Yuen-ming-yuen. The five 
tribunals which decide upon all import- 
ant affairs of state, hold their sittings 
here, in buildings belonging to the 
palace. The medical college, the astro- 
nomibal board, the imperial observatory, 
are afl in its environs. But no insti- 
tuti(»i tefleots so much lustre on this 
city as the Hanolin-yuen, (the national 
college,) where all Chinese learning and 
literature are c(»2centrated. Even the 
censors of the empire have their seat 
here. Mantchoo, Chinese, and Russian 
learning flourish in it; all religions, 
though some of them are proscribed, 
share the honour of being sanctioned in 
its precincts. A mosque, a Greek church, 
a Komon Catholic church, pagodas dedi- 
cated to diffetent idols, ate nere mingled, 
just as if there were no religious distinc- 
tion : one church, however, is wanting 
— a temple dedicated to ** the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom he has 
sent." 

We have already mentioned the Tae- 
ho-teen, (hall of great harmony,) but 
have not yet spoken of the imperial 
throne, and the great hall of audience, 
which it contains. It is one hundred 
and thirty feet long, and almost square ; 
llie imperial dragon, which is the of* 
fieisd badge of heaven's son, is painted 
on tl^ green lackered ceiling; out the 
walls are only whitewashed, and, in 
the absence of all decorations, the Chi- 
nese mem to intimate, that true gran- 
deur is best represented in the most 
^mf^e gATh, This applies also to the 
ibraae^ a l«fty akove, raised some feet 



from the ground, with a simple inscrip- 
tion Shing, holt/ or sage. AYhether the 
monarch is seated upon it or not, the 
mandarins knock head upon the pave- 
ment, to show their veneration and ser- 
vility to the potentate. To introduce 
order amongst the immense crowd, 
which collects at every audience^ brass 
plates nailed upon the pavement, with 
an inscription indicating the name and 
rank of a certain officer, point out to 
each individual his proper pltee, so that 
every one has space enough to lie down 
prostrate, and ko-tow (knock head) 
without injury to his neighbour. Im- 
mense stores of valuable articles, such 
as gold, silver, ivory, furs, etc., are kept 
near this palace, and Only opened, when 
an emperor ascends the throne, or a 
lady is raised 10 the rank of em- 



Yet the numerous fanes in the Hwang- 
ching are too few for the superstition 
of the dragon. There are also temples 
in the Chinese city, or Wae-ching, 
which he occasionally visits. Such is 
the Teen- tan, or celestial altar, where 
the azure heavens are adored : this is 
rather a splendid and large building, 
the wall which surrounds it is half a 
mile in circumference ; between it and 
the outer ditch is a roof, supported by 
one hundred and sixty pillars. Before 
the principal entrance, on the left hand, 
is a pavihon of stone, adorned with a 
statue in bronze, representing a man in 
deep contemplation, and on the other 
the monument of time. The emperor 
himself sacrifices here at the winter sol- 
stice, to the azure heavens. The Seen- 
nung-tan is erected in honour of the 
inventor of agriculture ; but the spirit 
of the heavens and the earth, and the 
planet of Jupiter, have all their re- 
spective altars. Sacrifices are offered 
before them to the five sacred moun- 
tains, the five predominant mountains, 
and the five common mountains; their 
meaning we leave the reader to guess, 
nor can we discover what they have to 
do with agriculture. But this is not 
sufficient; the rivers have also their 
representatives, and receive their regular 
sacrifice upon an altar, where their 
form is engraved. Nothing, however, 
is so remarkable as the field which the 
emperor annually ploughs. But here 
we merely observe, that the grain pro- 
duced by the emperor's manual la- 
bour is thought much superior to com- 
mon grain, and is therefore used to 
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make cakes for the sacrifices offered up 
to heaven. 

The Chinese city bears all the marks 
of an industrious people, constant in the 
pursuit of gain : mercantile bustle per- 
vades every corner of it. The police, 
which consists here of soldiers, keeps 
a sharp look-out to prevent robberies, 
theft, etc., Peking, like almost all cities, 
and perhaps more so than any other, 
being a sink of iniquity. 

The suburbs included, we do not 
hesitate to say that the city numbers 
two millions of inhabitants. It is natu- 
rally a great place for trade, and would 
be still greater, if any European mer- 
chants were established here to carry 
on business. — Chdzlaff, 
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Explanation of cut.— o, flower, b, winged seeds. 
c, single flower, d, seed divested of its wings. 

Natural Order. Oleoecae. 
LiNNEAK Arranoement. Fiaxinus Excelsor. 
Diandria Monogynia. 

Calyx none, or in four deep segments. Corolla 
Hone, or in four deep segments. Filaments two, 
short. Anthers large, purplish, with four furrows. 
Germen superior, egg shaped, two celled. Style 
short. Stigma cleft. Capsule green, with a flat 
leaf-like termination, two celled, each cell one 
seeded, frequently remaining on the tree after the 
leaves have fallen. Leaves stalked, consisting of 
five or six pairs of lance shaped, opposite leaflets, 
deeply serrated, with a tenninal leaflet. Flower 
huds large and black, blossom in loose panicles. 
Howers in April or May. 

** All know that in the woods the ash reigns queen. 
In graceful beauty soaring to the sky." 

Garcilasse. 

Ip the mighty oak, renowned for 
strength and grandeur, reign the undis- 
turbed Qionarch of our sylva, what other 
tree is sa iit to^ partake nis forest throne 



as "the towering ash,** combining, as it 
does, in equal degree, majesty and beau- 
ty, dignity and grace ? How noble the 
sweep of its lofty trunk and ** umbra- 
geous arms !" How light and airy the 
ramifications of its sprays, nor less so 
the feathery foliage, which clothes them 
with a pendant mantle of the brightest 
and loveliest green. How splendid its 
silvery stem, embossed with lichens of a 
golden hue. ** Its knotty bloom,*' Gil- 
pin declares, **not only enriches the 
spray, but is itself one of the most beau- 
tiful among the minute appearances of 
nature : the seminal stems are of an 
olive tint, and each of them tipped with 
a black seed.** But 



' Nature seems to ordain 



The rocky cliff" for the wild ash's reign," 

and all its external charms appear to yet 
greater advantage from their contrast 
with the rugged subUmity of the scene 
around, when the tree is found, as it not 
unfrequently is, 

" At anchor in the retted rock,'* 

waving its graceful form on the sides of 
some craggy precipice, or rooted in the 
fissures of a rocky bank, and bending 
over some mountain streamlet, or foam- 
ing torrent, ** Narcissus like, viewing its 
own charms.*' In such a situation have 
our poets often delineated it. 

" Tall ash tree, sown by winds, by vapours nursed. 
In the dry crannies of the pendant rocks." 

Wordsworth's Excubsiok. 

" The ash asks not a depth of fruitful mould. 
But, like frugality, on little means 
It thrives, and high o'er creviced rtiins spreads 
Its ample shade, or in the naked rock. 
That nods in air, with graceftil limbs depends." 

BiDLAKB. 

" Amid the brook, 
Grey as the stone to which it climg, half root, 
Half trunk, the young ash rises from the rock: 
And there its parent lifts its lofty head, 
And spreads its graceful boughs; the passing 

wind 
With twinkling motion lifts the silent leaves, 
And shakes its rattling tufts."— Southey. 

Nor is it only on account of its pic- 
turesque beauty that this tree ranks so 
high among the trees of the forest. Ex- 
ternal appearance should never be exalted 
above intrinsic worth, but we are under no 
temptation to this error, while the ash is 
our subject. If it is distinguished as the 
beauty of our woods, it is yet more en- 
nobled by its general utility. As a tim- 
ber tree, it is only inferior to the oak ; 
and though that tree will ever remain 
unrivalled for the peculiar purposes to 
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which it is applied, perhaps the ash is 
more generally useful. Toughness and 
elasticity are the peculiar characteristics 
of its wood, and it is the combination of 
these two qualities which have rendered 
the tree so valuable in peace and in war, 
to the ancient and the modern, to the 
prince and the peasant. 

— . " Tough bending ash 
Gives to the humble swain his useful plough, 
And for the peer his prouder chariot builds." 

But it is the sequestered scenes of rural 
life, that we must contemplate, if we 
would rightly appreciate the value of the 
ash, the husbandman's tree. Smile not 
at the lowly name, ye children of afflu- 
ence, ye great ones of the earth, who 
estimate surrounding objects only by the 
gratification they afford your senses, or 
the degree in which they minister to 
your own imaginary wants. That '* the 
king himself is served by the labour of the 
field," is the inspired declaration of the 
wisest of the sons of men ; and shall we 
then regard with scornful pride, or care- 
less indifference, those humble, but in- 
valuable labours, by which **our own, 
our native isle," has attained her present 
lofty station among the nations of the 
earth ; distinguished alike for the extent 
of her commerce, the variety of her 
manufactures, and the undauntea bravery 
of her sons ''first on the listed plain or 
stormy sea;*' ennobled by her patronage of 
the arts, and Hberality to the distressed ; 
in "patriots and in statesmen fertile ;" the 
favourite abode of liberty, and the suc- 
cessful champion of freedom. '* Not 
unto us, O Lord, but unto thy name be 
the glory," will the Christian patriot 
exclaim, while with glowing heart he 
contemplates the woncurous transforma- 
tion by which ''this island, spot of un- 
reclaimed rude earth," in former times 
the prey of every invader, has become 
the empress of the seas, the mbtress of 
the world. But while we thus attribute 
the prosperity of Britain to its true 
source, the great First Cause of all ter- 
restrial good, to 

' •' Him who has hid us and our favoured 

land 
For ages safe beneath his sheltering hand ;** 

what may we regard as the instruments 
by which he wrought the mighty work, 
as the foundation stones of the glorious 
building ? Behold the acorn from which 
the giant oak has sprung — the ash, the 
husbandman's tree, the material of those 
implements by which our pastures, once 



poisonous morasses, are '' clothed with 
flocks," and our valleys, heretofore im- 
penetrable forests, are "covered with 
corn." "Without the industry of the 
farmer, the manufacturer would have no 
goods to supply the merchant, nor the 
merchant find any emnlojrment for the 
mariners; trade would be stagnated, and 
riches of.no advantage." 

" Ye generous Britons, venerate the plough," 

and promote, by every means in your 
power, the interests of those labourers, 
who, in the sweat of their brows, prepare 
for you the staff of life, who labour 
that ye may take your rest. If to them 
has been assigned the literal fulfilment 
of the primeval curse by that God who 
"hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth," on you devolves the duty of in- 
fusing, by acts of sympathy and words 
of kindness, some drops of sweetening into 
their bitter cup. "Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor, the Lord will deli- 
ver him in time of trouble," Psa. xli. 1. 
" The use of the ash is (next to that 
of oak) one of the most universal. The 
carpenter, wheelwright, and cartwright 
find it excellent for ploughs, axletrees, 
wheelrings, and harrows : like the elm, 
it is excellent for tenons and mortises ; 
nothing is like it for our gardens, palisade 
hedges, hop yards, poles and spars, han- 
dles and stocks, for tools, spade trees, 
etc. In fact, the husbandman cannot 
be without the ash." Such is old Eve- 
lyn's testimony ; and although the now 
universal application of iron may have 
partially supplanted this timber for many 
of the purposes to which he alludes, it is 
still used in no inconsiderable degree for 
agricultural implements. For oars, its 
combination of strength widi lightness 
renders it peculiarly adapted, nor less so 
for the purposes of the cooper and turner. 
By cabinet-makers this timber is highly 
valued, as the roots and knotted protu- 
berances on the trunk are beautifully 
veined and susceptible of a high polish. 
'^ Some ash is so curiously cambletted 
and veined, 1 say, so differently from 
other timber, that our skilful cabinet- 
makers p/ize it equally with ebony ; and 
when our. woodmen light upon it, they 
may mak^ what money of it they will. 
The truth is, the bruscum or molluscum 
to be frequently found in this wood, is 
nothing inferior to that of maple, being 
altogether as exquisitely diapered, and 
waved like the lines of *n^ffat^o?^gle 
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tbe aid, doubtless, of ** fvntj, ladlerous 
and wild," some have traced in these 
marks a resemblance to various objects. 
Dr. Plot mentions a dining table made 
of old ash, on which wore depicted 
divers strange figures of fish, men, and 
beasts ; and an ash tree which grew in 
Holland, when cleft, discovered the forms 
of a chalice, a priest's alb and stole, uid 
other pontifical vestments. 

It is not only for its timber that the 
ash is valuable. No part of it is useless, 
ner anj stage of its growth. In some 
districts whole coppices are planted with 
ash, and cut regularly every few years, 
these cuttings being well adapted for hop 
poles, cask hoops, rods for training 
plants, hurdles, etc. It is particularly 
cultivated in Staffordshire, being the 
principal wood used in manufacturing 
the crates in which articles sent from 
the potteries are packed. Nicol tells us, 
that '*an ash pole, three inches in 
diameter, is as valuable and durable for 
any purpose to which it can be applied 
as the timber of the largest tree." The 
loppings ft*om these coppices, or from 
the branches of the tree, are excellent 
for fire- wood, burning even when green ; 
it is the principal fuel used in smoking 
dried herrings.'*' The ashes make good 
potash, and the bs^k is used in tanning. 
The leaves are occasionally used by the 
country people as an addition, or substi- 
tute for tea. They also serve as fodder 
for cattle, and were much prized by the 
Bomans for this purpose. A preju- 
dice, in later days prevailed against 
such food, on the ground that the leaves 
and shoots of this tree communicate an 
unpleasant flavour to the milk. This 
idea, however, is disproved by the recent 
testimony of a gentleman living in a 
part of the country where the ash tree 
abounds. He says, **Much excellent 
butter is made in this neighbourhood, 
OB farms where it would be impossible 
to prevent the cows from feeding upon 
the leaves of the ash ; and yet I never 
met with a former's wife, or dairy- 
woman in the neighbourhood, who had 

* " The wood of the ash, when bumed in a green 
state, will emit a fragrance like that which pro- 
ceeds from the violet or mezereon, and this will 
difibse, in particular states of the air, to a consider- 
able distance, a property that, I believe, is not ob- 
servable in any other British wood. It is in the 
conntry only that we can be sensible of this, and 
it is particularly to be perceived in passing through 
a village when the cottagers are lighting their fires, 
or by a f^^nn house, when this wood, fresh cloven 
or newly lopped oS, if burning ; as the wood dries, 
this sw«et unell is, in great measure, exhaled vrith 
the moisture."— /ottrna/ of a Naturalitl. 



ever heard of the supposed injury done 
to butter." 

Nor is the ash unknown in the mate- 
ria medica. The ancient Greek, Roman, 
and Arabian physicians mention the 
medicinal properties of the keyes or 
seed, in cases of dropsy, and stone ; and a 
French author has extracted a remedy 
for the gangrene by macerating the 
leaves, or putting one end of a trun- 
cheon, or branch into the fire, and collect- 
ing the sap as it exudes from the other 
end. A decoction of the leaves and bark 
has been found valuable as a tonic; 
and Evelyn states, that the saw-dust has 
been used for the same purposes as 
guaiacum. He also tells us, that ** the 
keyes being pickled tender, afford a deli- 
cate salading." In Siberia these keyes 
are infused in water, and said to give it 
a pleasant flavour. 

Pity that 

♦* The towering ash, the fairest in the woods. 
For nothing ill, " 

should be also distinguished as 

" The warlike ash that reeks with human blood." 
CuvmcuilJm. 

Yet, 80 it ever has been. Man, fdlen 
man, perverts the blessings bestowed by 
a beneficent Creator on the creatures ot 
his hand for other uses than those for 
which they were given. The very qua- 
lities of this wood, which rendered it so 
valuable for the purposes of which we 
have already spoken, nave induced both 
ancients and modems to select it as the 
material of those weapons with which 
they execute the work of him " who 
was a murderer from the beginning." 
Hence were manufactured the spear of 
the warrior, the pikes of the pnalanx, 
the lance of the knight, and the bows of 
the yeomanry. 



•" On fair levels and a gentle soil, 



The noble ash rewards the planter's toil ; 
Noble, siBce great AohUles fVom her side 
Took the dire spear by which brave Hector died." 

Rapik. 

This mighty weapon is thus described, 

" And now he shakes his great paternal spear, 
Ponderous and huge ! which not a Greek could 

rear. 
From Pelion's cloudy top, an ash entire 
Old Chiron felled, and shaped it for his aire ; 
A spear which stem Achilles only wields, 
The death of heroes, and the dread of fields." 

Pope's Iuad. 

Virgil describes his hero as making 
use of **a lance of tough ground ash, 
rough in the rind, and knotted as it 
grew.*' He also tells us that the spears 
of the Amaions were n^a^^jhis woed. 
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The shafts of Cupid are said to have 
been originally made of ash, though 
afterwards cypress was used. The Eng- 
lish name of the tree is supposed to be 
derived from the Saxon word for pike, 

CHO, 

A statute in the reign of Edward iv. 
commands that every Englishman, resid- 
ing in Ireland, shall Imve a bow of 
** yew, wych, ash, or hasel.** 

Having thus ftilly described the beauty 
and utility of the ash, the reader will not 
be astonished to find it no less distin- 
guished in the annals of superstition, for 
the individuals and olyeots held in the 
greatest veneration by an enlightened 
people, are always those by which they 
nave been most benefited. Thus the 
sun and moon have been, in every age 
and clime, the objects of pagan worship. 
The Hindoos pay Divine honours to the 
shady banian tree, and the North Ame- 
riean Indian offers saerifiee to the raaise. 
The Greeks decreed that the man who 
taught the value of acorns as an article 
of food should be reverenced as a god, 
and the islanders of the Faeifio worehip 
those individuals whom they regard as 
their progenitors. To the same natural 
effects of superstitious feeling we may, 
no doubt, attribute the high honours 
with whieh the ash was regarded. It is 
rf markable, that the polished Greeks, as 
well as the unlettered Saxons, derived 
the human race from this tree. The 
Edda, or saared book of the Scandinavian 
tribes, describes the gods as reaidiiig un- 
der a mighty ash tree, whose top reached 
to the heavens, its branches overshadow- 
ed the earth, and the roots deeoeaded 
to the infernal regions. An eagle was 
stationed on the summit, to observe all 
that passed in the world ; and a squirrel 
was continually ascending and descend- 
ing to report to it what would otherwise 
have been unobserved. Several serpents 
were entwined round the trunk, and 
from tkeroota issued two limpid streams, 
in one of whi(^ was concealed wisdom, 
in the other a knowledge of fitturily. 
Three virgins were eontinuaUy employed 
in sprinkling the leaves of the tree with 
water from these fountains, which, fall- 
ing upon the earthy became dew. An 
ancient tradition to which PUny aUudes, 
mentions that serpents entertain such an 
extraordinary antipathy to the ash, that 
they always avoid its shade and would 
rather creep into a fire than pass over a 
twig of it Nor has the general diffusion 
of the light of knowledge yet chased 



away before its piercinff rap all the 
clouds of supcrstiUon which, m our own 
country, have enveloped this tree. Eve- 
lyn tells us, that in his time, in some 
parts of the country, an idea prevailed, 
that by splitting a young ash tree, and 
passing diseased children through the 
chasm, a cure would be effected ; and a 
writer in our own days relates an in« 
stance, within his own observation, of 
this extraordinary practice. Another cus- 
tom still exists, that of boring a hole in this 
tree, and imprisoning within it a shrew 
mouse; a few strokes with a branch 
of this tree is then considered as a sove* 
reign remedy for lameness and other 
complaints in cattle, which are attributed 
to the evil influences of the poor little 
animal ! In the midland counties a pro- 
verb exists, that if there are no keyes on 
the ash tree, there will be no king with- 
in the twelvemonth. It is custofmary, 
in many parts of Uie Highlands, at the 
birth of a child, for the nurse to put one 
end of a green branch of the tree into 
the fire, and gather the sap which ooses 
from the other end into a spocm ; it is 
then administered to the infant before it 
takes any other food. 

We have now to notice a few of our 
native ash trees most distinguished by 
their site or history. Perhaps one w 
the finest our island can boast, is that at 
Woburn Abbey, whieh, to use the words 
oi Strutt, 'Ms an extraordinary speci- 
men of the Mae to whieh this tree will 
attain, in favourable situations. It is 
ninety feet high from the ground to the 
top {i ite branches, and the stem alMie 
is twenty-eight feet. It is twenty-three 
and a hklf feet in circumference at the 
ground, and fifteen feet three inches at 
three feet from the ground. The df- 
cumference of its branches is one hus- 
dred and thirteen feet in diameter ; die 
measurable timber in the body of the 
tree is three hundred and forty-Aree 
feet, and in the arms and brancl^, ose 
of which is nine feet in cireuuference^ 
five hmdred and twenty-nme feet." 
The great ash, at Caraock, in Stirling* 
shire, is even larger; nine^ fset vm 
height, thirty-one feet in eircuotferenoe 
at the ground, and twenty^*one feet «x 
indies foiHr feet h^faer. At ten lect feem 
the ground it divides into theee large 
branches, each ten feet in circumfer- 
ence, and one of them is thirty feet in 
length. It is still in the same state aa 
when delineated by our woodland bio- 
grapher, <4n fiill vigour and beauty. 
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(though planted in the year 1596 by Sir 
Thomas Nicholson, lord advocate of 
Scotland,) combining airy grace in the 
lightness of its foliage, and the playful 
ramifications of its smaller brancnes, 
with solidity and strength in its silvery 
stem and principal arms.*' The Kilma- 
lie ash, growing in a churchyard on the 
estate of the Lochiel family, in Locha- 
ber, was regarded Mrith great veneration 
by the whole clan, and probably, on this 
account, burned by the victorious army 
in 1746. It must have been of enor- 
mous size, for when its ruins were ex- 
amined in 1764, they measured, as far as 
could be ascertained, fifty-eight feet in 
circumference. Those who had been 
well acquainted with it, described it as 
not lofty, but dividing into three great 
arms, at the height of sixty-eight feet from 
the ground. We cannot, however, won- 
der at its perfection when we find it was 
in rich loamy soil, and in the immediate, 
neighbourhood of a small rivulet. 

The Bonhill ash, in Dumbartonshire, 
is perhaps as ancient, though not equal 
in size, to the one of which we have just 
spoken. At four feet from the ground 
it exceeds thirty-four feet in circumfer- 
ence, and just below the spot where the 
trunk divides into three giant arms, it 
measures nearly twenty-three feet The 
trunk is hollow, and has been formed 
into a small room, eleven feet in height. 
In the centre is a table, and round it a 
bench on which eighteen people can sit 
Notwithstanding this decay of the centre 
part, the tree continues to form new 
wood beneath the bark, and the branches 
are fresh and vigorous. 

At Earlsmill, in Morayshire, is another 
hollow tree, measuring above seventeen 
feet in girth, at three feet from the 
ground ; within the cavity nine men can 
stand upright at the same time. In 
July, 1824, the largest of its mighty 
branches was broken down by a high 
vfind. Previously to this accident, "no- 
thing could be more grand than its head, 
which was formed of three enormous 
limbs, variously subdivided into bold 
sweeping limbs ; but although the ruin, 
thus created, was sufficiently deplorable, 
it was strikingly sublime.*' 

Nor is the sister island without speci- 
mens of the 

"Ash far spreading its umbrageous arm." 

At Doniray, near Clare Castle, in the 
county of Galway, was a tree, that at 
four feet from tto§ ground, measured 



forty- two feet in girth ; and at two feet 
higher, thirty-three feet The trunk 
being hollow, it was used for some years 
as a school- room. Another ash, in King's 
County, is indeed a noble tree; the 
trunk, seventeen feet high, before divid- 
ing into branches, and almost twenty- 
two feet in circumference at the base. 
It is regarded by the peasants with great 
reverence. When a funeral of the lower 
class passes it, the custom is to deposit 
the corpse beneath it for a few minutes, 
repeat a prayer, and add a stone to an 
enormous heap around the base, which 
testifies to the length of time which this 
superstition has prevailed. 

Nor must we omit to remark in this 
tree a renewed proof of the wisdom, as 
well as bounty, of that glorious Being, 
** whose tender mercies are over all his 
works." Those productions, which are 
most essential to the necessities of the 
inhabitants of every country, are those 
which most abound in them. 

The useful ash " agrees with a greater 
variety of soil and situation than per- 
haps any other tree, producing timber of 
equal value ; and, difiTering from many 
other trees, its value is increased rather 
than diminished by the rapidity of its 
growth." It will alike grow on the 
bleak mountain summit, vrithin the 
reach of the sea gale, or on the swampy 
bog. A loamy soil, however, is that in 
which it thrives the best, and shelter, 
and a situation within reach of water, 
are essential to its attaining perfection. 
The roots, which are white and fibrous, 
extend to a great distance under ground, 
and serve as a subterraneous drain to the 
surface above. On this account, the 
tree is frequently planted in low boggy 
situations, and hence the country pro- 
verb, "May your foot- fall be by the 
root of an ash ;" that is. May you have a 
firm footing. It is to this extension of 
its roots, which impoverish the soil above 
them, that we may trace the generally 
received opinion, that the shade of this 
tree is injurious to vegetation. It is not 
to the foliage, but to the fibres of the 
ash, that we must attribute the fact ; but 
from what we have just observed, it 
will be seen that this seeming blemish 
constitutes one of the valuable properties 
of the tree. Who will presume to charge 
a fault on the operations of the God of 
nature ? Shall man, short-sighted mao, 
regarding with the glow-worm lamp of 
fallen reason, the little circle within his 
ken, venture to ascribe defects to those 
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works which his omnlEcient Creator 
pronounced to be ** all very good ?" In 
the economy of nature, no less than that 
of providence, 

" Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan his works in va^n." 

The Christian philosopher will neither 
censure nor criticize aught that bears the 
impress of his Father's hand, but re- 
ceive with gratitude those rays of science 
which, from time to time, irradiate what 
has seemed to be mysterious, and wait 
with humble faith, and patient anticipa- 
tion, for that period when all shall be 
revealed ; "he shall know even as he is 
known," and spend the countless ages 
of eternity, in celebrating the praises 
of Him " who created all things, and 
for whose pleasure they are and 'Were 
created." 

Some have condemned the ash on ac- 
count of the early falling of its foliage. 
" Instead,** says Gilpin, *'of contribut- 
ing its tint, in the wane of the year, 
among the many coloured offspring of 
the woods, it shrinks from the blast, 
drops its leaf, and in each scene where it 
predominates, leaves wide blanks of de- 
solated boughs." But, granting that the 
ash is the last of our native trees to ex- 
pand its leaves in the spring, and the 
first to lose them in the autumn, shall we 
exclude its noble and beautiful form from 
our plantations, because it reminds us of 
the transient nature of all terrestrial 
charms ? 

" Like leaves on trees, tke race of man is found, 
Now green in youth, now withering on the 
ground ;" 

but the brightest and the fairest are ever 
the first to fade before the chill storms of 
affliction, or the icy wind of death. The 
lofty pine is the first to be scathed by 
the lightmng*s blast, the rainbow melts 
away before the cloud, whose gloom it 
has enlivened, has exhausted its torrent ; 
and the nightingale, the sweetest song- 
ster of our feathered choir, is the first to 
fly the vocal vale. 

** What is beauty's power? 
It flourishes, and— dies ;" 

nor can wit or honour, or riches or 
strength, avert the resistless stroke of 
death ; rather do they seem to offer the 
fairer marks for his shafts. 

" Then since this world is vain, 
And volatile and fleet; 
Why should we lay up earthly joys, 
Where rust corrupts, and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows eat?"^K. White. 



Rather, remembering the uncertain term 
of life, and all things here below, let us 
seek an enduring portion in the region 
above, where sorrow and death may not 
enter. ** The world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof; but he that doth the 
will of Grod abideth for ever.*' 

On the tree of life eternal, 

Let our hopes be firmly staid ; 
Which, alone, for ever vernal. 

Bears a leaf that will not fade. 



UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES OF 
SCRIPTURE.— No. II. 

The twenty- fourth chapter of Genesis 
contains a very beautiful and primitive 
picture of eastern manners, in the mis- 
sion of Abraham's trusty servant to 
Mesopotamia, to procure a wife for 
Isaac from the daughters of that branch 
of the patriarch'^ family, which con- 
tinued to dwell in Haran. He came 
nigh to the city of Nahor; it was the 
hour when the people were going to 
draw water. He entreated God to giye 
him a token, whereby he might know 
which of the damsels of the place he 
had appointed to Isaac for a wife. * ' And 
it came to pass that behold Rebekah 
came out, who was born to Bethuel, 
son of Milcah, the wife of Nahor, 
Abraham's brother, with a pitcher upon 
her shoulder** — "Drink, my lord," 
was her greeting, "and I will draw 
water for thy camels also.*' This was 
the simple token which the servant had 
sought at the hands of God; and accord- 
ingly, he proceeds to impart his com- 
mission to herself and her friends. To 
read is to believe this story. But the 
point in it to which I beg the attention 
of my readers is this, that Rebekah is 
said to be "the daughter of Bethuel, the 
son of Milcah, which she bare unto 
Nahor." It appears, therefore, that the 
granddaughter of Abraham's brother is 
to be the vnfe of Abraham's son ; that 
is, that a person of the third generation 
on Nahor's side* is found of suitable 
years for one of the second generation 
on Abraham's side. Now, what could 
harmonize more remarkably with a fact 
elsewhere asserted, though here not even 
touched upon, that Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, was for a long time barren, 
and had no child till she was stricken 
in years ? Gen. xviii. 1 2. Thus it was 
that a generation on Abraham's side was 
lost, and the grandchildren of his bro- 
ther in Haran were the coevals of his own 
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eMld in CanatQ. X taust say that this 
trifling instance of minute consistency 
gives me very great confidence in the 
veracity of the historian. It is an inci- 
dental point in the narrative, most easily 
overlooked — I am free to confess, never 
observed by myself till I examined the 
Pentateuch mik a view to this species 
of internal evidence. It is a point on 
which he might have spoken differently, 
and yet not have excited the smallest 
suspicion that he was speaking inaccu- 
rately. Suppose he had said that Abra- 
ham s son had taken for a wife the 
daughter of Nahor, instead of the grand- 
daughter, who would have seen in this 
any thing improbable? and to a mere 
inventor would not that alliance have 
been much the more likely to suggest 
itself? 

Now here, again, the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary are so closely united, that it is 
extremely difficult indeed to put them 
asunder. If, then, the ordinary circum- 
stances of the narrative have the impress 
of truth, the extraordinary have a very 
valid right to challenge our serious con- 
sideration too. If the coincidence al- 
most establishes this' as a certain fact, 
which I think it does, that Sarah did 
not bear Isaac while she was young, 
agreeably to what Moses affirms; is it 
not probable that the same historian is 
telling the truth when he says, that 
Isaac was born when Sarah was too 
old to bear him at all except by mi- 
racle? when he says, that the Lord 
announced his future birth, and ushered 
him into the world by giving him a 
name foretelling the joy he should be 
to the nations; changing the names of 
both his parents with a prophetic refer- 
ence to the high destinies this son was 
appointed to fulfil ? 

Indeed, the more attentivelv and scru- 
pulously we examine the Scriptures, the 
more shall we be (in my opinion) con- 
vinced, that the natural and supernatural 
events recorded in them must stand or 
fall together. The sjiirit of miracles 
possesses the entire body of the Bible, 
and cannot be cast out without rend- 
ing in pieces the whole frame of the 
history itself, merely eonsidered as a 
history. 

There is another indication of truth 
in this same portion of patriarchal story. 
It is this — The consistent insignificance 
of Bethuel in this whole affair. Yet he 
was alive, and as the father of Rebekah 
was likely, it might have been thought, 



to have been a oonspieuoui p^son in 
this contraot of his daughter's marriage. 
For there was nothing in the euttom 
of the country to warrant the apparent 
indifference in the party most nearlv 
concerned, which we observe in Bethuel. 
Laban was of the same country and 
placed in circumstances somewhat simi- 
lar ; he too had to dispose of a daughter 
in marriage, and that daughter also, like 
Rebekah, had brothers, Gren. xxxi. 1 ; 
yet in this case, the terms of the eon- 
tract were stipulated, as was reasoBable, 
by the father alone ; he was the active 
person throughout. But mark the dif- 
ference in the instance of Bethuel: 
whether he was incapable fix)m years 
or imbecility to manage his own affiiirs, 
it is of course impossible to say ; but 
something of this kind seems to be 
implied in all that relates to him. Thus, 
when Abraham's servant meets with 
Rebekah at the well, he inquires of her, 
" Whose daughter art thou ; tell me, I 
pray thee, is there room in thy father's 
house for us to lodge in ?" Gen. xxiv. 28. 
She answers, that she Is the daughter 
of Bethuel, and that there is room ; and 
when he thereupon declared, who he 
was and whence he came, ** the damsel 
ran and told them of her mother's 
house" (not of her father's house, as 
Rachel did when Jacob introduced him- 
self, Gen. xxix. 12.) "these things." 
This might be accident ; but ** Rebekah 
had a brother," the history continues, 
and " his name was Laban, and Laban 
ran out unto the man" and inyited him 
in, Gen. xxiv. 29. Still we have no 
mention of Bethuel. The servant now 
explains the nature of his errand, and 
in this instance it is said, that Laban 
and Bethuel answered. Gen. xxiv. 5Q. 
Bethuel being here in this passage, 
which constitutes the sole proof of his 
being alive, coupled with his son as the 
spokesman. It is agreed, that she shall 
go with the man, and he now makes hiB 
presents, but to whom? "Jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and rainoent, 
he gave to Rebekah." He also gave, 
we are told, " to her brother and to her 
mother precious things," Gren. xxiv. 58. 
but not it seems to her father; still 
Bethuel is overlooked, and he alone. It 
is proposed that she shall tarry a few 
days before she departs. And by whom 
is this proposal made? Not by her 
father, the most natural person surely 
to have been the principal throughout 
this whole affair; but " ny her brother 
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and her mother," Gen» xniv, 65. In the 
next generatioQ, when Jacob, the fruit 
of this marriage, flies to his mother's 
country at the eounsel of Rebekah to 
hide himself from the anger of Esau, 
and to procure for himself a wife, and 
when he comes to Haran and inquires 
of the shepherds after his kindred in 
that place, how does he express himself ? 
"Know ye," seys he, " Laban, the son 
of Nahor ?" Gen. xxix. 5. This is more 
marked than even the former instances, 
for X^aban was the son of Bethuel, and 
only the grandson of Nahor; yet still 
we see Bethuel is passed oyer as a per- 
son of no note in his own family, and 
Laban his own child designated by the 
title of his grandfather, instead of his 
father. 

This is consistent; and the consis- 
tency is too much of one piece through- 
out, and marked by too many particulars, 
to be accidental. It is the consistency 
of a man who knew more about Bethuel 
than we do, or than he happened to let 
drop from his pen. It is of a kind, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory of all for 
the purpose I use it, because the least 
liable to suspicion of all. The unifor- 
mity of expressife silence— repeated 
omissions that hare a meaning — no 
agreement in a positive fact, for nothing 
is asserted; yet a presumption of the 
fact conrcyed by mere negative evi- 
denee. It is like the death <^ Joseph 
in the New Testament, which none of 
the evangelists affirm to have taken 
I^Me before the erucifixion, though all 
imply it. This kind of consistency I 
look upon as beyond the reach of the 
moat subtle contriver in the world. — 
Blunfa Veraciiy of the Five Books"of 
Moses. 



OO) HUMPHREY ON CEDAR PENCILS. 

, Another odd subjeet, you will say ; 
but if you bear in mind, from what oad 
and trivial sources, many important 
thou^ts, and words, and actions have 
arisen, you will let me take my course, 
and in my rambling way prate a little 
on the subject of cedar pencils. It is 
the settled conviction of my mind, that 
there is no subject in the wide range 
of thought that may not directly, or 
indirectly, be connected with medita- 
tions on the Divine goodness. 

Oh, how much more dependent are 
we frail uid fedole creatures, for our 
daily camforU on little things, than we 



fere apt to imagine! What should we 
do without pins and needles? Thread 
and string? Snuffers, penknives, and 
scissors ? Were you to deprive me, 
and ten thousand others in the world 
of our green shades, spectacles, pens, 
ink, paper, and cedar pencils ; it would 
be like clipping a fish of its fins, or a 
bird of her wings. 

A cedar pencil is to me a thine; of 
value; for without one, how should I 
note down my passing thoughts in wan- 
dering through the highways and by- 
ways of life ? I have tried all manner 
of substitutes in vain. Some time ago, 
I took a standish or inkhorn into the 
fields, and hung it to a button of my 
waistcoat; but a friend told me, that 
every one I met would take me for an 
exciseman. My pride — what poor proud 
creatures we are ! — took the alarm, and 
my inkhorn was laid by. I then tried 
the patent pencil-ease, which is supplied 
by points of black lead ; but I could not 
write with them pleasantly, so my patent 
pencil-case was put aside too. A few 
weeks ago, I bought one of the pocket 
fountain-pens, that when once properly 
arranged, enables me, by the pressure 
of my thumb, to obtain a supply of ink 
to write with in the open air. It cost 
me sixteen silver shillings, and for the 
passing hour did very well ; but the 
ink was shortly dried up, and then it 
took me half an hour to render my 
pocket fountain-pen once more fit for 
service. In short, I was obliged to re- 
sume my cedar pencil. 

Both the sight and smell of a ce- 
dar pencil are pleasant to me, bring- 
ing with them as they do, so many 
remembrances of my youth, from the 
time when I first sketched the outline 
of a gate-post, to the day when I finish- 
ed my chef d'ceuvre of Conway Castle. 
Days of my childhood ! what a contrast 
are ye to the present hour 1 The ruddy- 
faced boy; the grey-headed old man; 
the future gilded with the bright beams 
of hope. The past shadowed with the 
dark clouds of experience. Well I well I 

With shine and shade— with spring and fall— 
Mercy has mingled with them all. 

The trade of cedar pencil making, is 
conducted to a considerable extent by 
the Jewish people ; so that in their bu- 
siness, no doubt, they are often carried 
back in imagmation to the goodly groves 
of Lebanon, and the temple of temples 
by Solomon. . ^^^.^ 
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How fallen are the Israel of God, and 
what a lesson do they proclaim to every 
unbelieving heart ! Who hath rebelled 
against the Lord with advantage ? * * Who 
hath hardened himself against Him and 
hath prospered ?" Job ix. 4. How many 
nations have been cut off for their pride 
and impiety I The mighty of Babylon 
and Egypt were brought low, and the 
princes of Media and Persia were hum- 
bled in the dust. ** The Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon vnth fair branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud, and of a 
high stature: and his top was among 
the thick boughs. The cedars in the 
garden of God could not hide him ; the 
Sr trees were not like his boughs, and 
the chesthut trees were not like his 
branches; nor any tree in the garden 
of God was like unto him in his beauty. 
Because thou hast lifted up thyself m 
height, and he hath shot up his top 
among the thick boughs, and his heart* 
is liftSi up in his height ; I have there- 
fore delivered him into the hand of the 
mighty one of the heathen; he shall 
sorely deal with him : I have driven him 
out for his wickedness," Ezek. xxxi. 
How ought we to pray for the grace of 
humility ! 

The cedar pencil is a light, cleanly, 
and portable appendage, that thousands 
and ten of thousands carry in their pock- 
ets, or their pocket-books. The mer- 
chant makes with it his memoranda on 
'Change ; the artist sketches with it the 
surrounding landscape, amid the lakes 
and the mountains; the author notes 
down with it his musing thoughts and 
wayward fancies on the hill, or in the 
valley ; and tradesmen of different grades 
and shades, find a use for it in their 
several callings. 

What a delightful talent is that of 
representing on canvass or paper the 
likeness of the persons and things that 
interest us as we journey on in our 
pilgrimage to a better world ! The 
camel-hair pencil may be used for this 
purpose in oil colours and water colours ; 
the pen may be dipped in bistre, Indian 
red, and common ink ; and chalks of 
different colours are very effective ; but 
neither the pen, the camel-hair pencil, 
nor chalk are so easily carried about 
with us, nor are they so ready to use at 
the instant required, as the cedar pencil. 
I have a keen gratification in drawings 
and etchings ; and in a season of leisure 
could turn over a portfolio by the hour, 
•bether fiU^ wUh specimens good, 



bad, or indifferent, from the free and 
fiery sketches of Eaffaelle and Michael 
Angelo, to the tame scrawls in the trum- 
pery bag of Old Humphrey. 

What goodly drawings have I seen 
executed with the cedar pencil ! Again 
I say, that I am fond of things of this 
kind ; and while I gaze on them with 
admiration for the skill of the artist, I 
go a little farther. I think of Him, who 
in his wisdom, mingled the minerals of 
the earth, so as to enable his creatures 
to make so useful a thing as a pencil. 
All things were made by him : I thaok 
him for every gift, and among them for 
that which he has thus provided. 

A friend of mine thinks, and I think 
with him, that some clever, ingenious 
pencil-case maker might, with some 
little trouble, improve upon the cases 
now in use. It often tries my temper, 
which to my shame and sorrow is sadly 
too hasty, and ought not to be tried by 
such trifling things — It often tries my 
temper when I have to trim up the 
blunt end of my cedar pencil, and screw 
it into the sliding ring inside the case ; 
out of which, perhaps, it falls again in 
half an hour ; and then, the worst of it 
is, that with such repeated shaving and 
trimming at the wrong end, it soon 
gets too short to use at the right one, so 
that, on an average, one third of my 
cedar pencil is wasted. Come! all ye 
free hearted, and fine spirited ingenious 
pencil-case makers, see what you can 
do. I freely offer you a premium for 
an improvement. The very first of you 
that succeeds in giving to the public an 
improved pencil-case, in which less of 
the pencil is wasted, shall have — I can- 
not with convenience, say a hundred 
pounds, nor yet fifty; but you shall 
have instead, the hearty thanks of Old 
Humphrey. 

It ought to be known, that such of 
my ink-sheddings as meet the public 
eye, poor as they are, would be a good 
deal worse, did they not occasionally 
receive the corrections and curtailments 
of a judicious friend. His cedar pencil 
is often put in requisition to blot out 
my defective opinions and crude con- 
clusions. 

It was but the other day, that we were 
sitting together at a table well covered 
with books and manuscripts at his own 
habitation. The word of God had been 
read, we had been on our knees togeUier, 
and a prayer had ascended to the dirone 
that angefs gaze u^p vp|}i,^fj^ joy. 
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The room, for I love to sketch a 
picture, was a pleasant one, and its 
furniture in keeping one part M-ith 
another. It manifested a distaste for 
finery and show, and a just appreciation 
of the substantial comforts, and useful 
refinements of civilized society. On the 
chimney piece stood a time piece, (i la 
Egyptiermef with a sphinx on the top, 
and pillars in relief at the corners. 
This bore an inscription setting forth 
that it was the respectful tribute of 
a few grateful Sunday-school teachers 
for the long and valuea services of him, 
to whom it was presented. Another 
part of the present consisted of two 
JSgyptian ornaments of the Cleopatra- 
needle kind. Facsimiles of ancient 
sculpturings with hieroglyphics from 
top to bottom. There were also two 
chalices, of the same form that I could 
imagine those to have been which were 
taken from the temple of Jerusalem; 
out of which the impious Belshazzar 
drank wine, when he praised the gods 
of gold, and of silver, of brass, of wood, 
and of stone. 

These were the shiny parts of the 
room; now for the shadowy. In one 
of the recesses, pushed back, as though 
they were not to be noticed, stood a 
pill-box, a medicine-bottle, and a wine 
glass. How mute, and yet how elo- 
quent ! They told a tale, that he who 
runs might read. A tale of life to 
which none but a fool would refuse to 
listen with attention. 

WeUI as I said, we were sitting to- 
gether at a table well covered with ma- 
nuscripts, and my friend with his cedar 
pencil in his dexter hand, had a manu- 
script of mine before him. I looked 
over his shoulder, as he dashed his 
pencil most remorselessly, across first 
one passage and then another. At last 
he came to what I, in my poor notions, 
had regarded as a sort of climax of all 
that was eloquent and excellent; when 
to my surprise, his ready pencil went 
through the whole passage in a twink- 
ling; not with a faint, lightly-drawn line, 
intimating that the case was a little 
doubtful, but with a black, bold, reso- 
lute, and orthodox dash, putting it, as 
it were, without the possibility to restore 
it. 

"Stop! stop!" cried I, "why that 
is one of my toppers !"* However, it 
was all in vain ; for not only was I com- 

* See Old Humphrey's Addresses, page IS. 



palled to witness the extinction of my 
favourite passage, but alas ! at length to 
acknowledge that its annihilation was 
just. 

Since writing the above, my friend 
who has been looking it over, has given 
me the following additional rap on the 
knuckles with his cedar pencil. ** They 
who undertake to give information to 
others, friend Humphrey, should at 
least, be careful that their own inform- 
ation is correct. Cedar pencils are not 
made of the wood of the cedar of Leba- 
non, as you appear to suppose, but of 
the red cedar, a species of juniper or 
pine, which grows in North America and 
the West Indies." 

On examining the subject more nar- 
rowly, I find as I have often found on 
such occasions, that he is right, and that 
I am wrong. The wood of the red 
cedar is commoner than that of the 
cedar of Lebanon ; its softness, powerful 
odour, and propertv of resisting insects, 
render it verv suitable for the purpose. 

The plumbago, or black lead, used in 
cedar pencils, is found in Cumberland, 
and in several parts of the continent of 
America. 

I could run on a lone time on the 
subject of cedar pencils ; but as it might 
not be so pleasant to you as to myself, 
we witl now bring things to a close. 
Whatever may be our possessions and 
our powers, they are the gifts of God, 
and as such should be thankfully ac- 
knowledged. Be it little or much, that 
we call our own, by and by it will sig- 
nify but little. The ungodly possessor 
of a lead mine and a grove of cedars 
may be envied for his wealth ; but give 
me, as a much more valuable heritage, 
a grateful heart and a cedar pencil. 



" IT WILL BE ALL ONE A HUNDRED 
YEARS HENCB." 

This was a famous expression of my 
uncle*s old gardener. He was of a 
quiet, easy disposition. If things hap- 

fned not exactly according to his wishes, 
never saw his temper ruffled, but he 
gave his shoulder a significant twist, and 
said, ** Ah, well, it will be all one a 
hundred years hence." If he had unin- 
tentionally caused offence, (I am quite 
sure he would not willingly offend anv 
one, but offences about trmes will arise,) 
instead of giving an angry retort for an 
angry word, he had recourse to his old 
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truism, ** Vm sorry for it; but it will be 
all one a hundred years hence." This 
was alike his consolation, when the fruit 
of a young apple tree, which he had 
watched with special care as a choice 
golden pippin, proved it to be a worth- 
less crab ; when the cook was enraged, at 
being told that the green peas were not 
ready for gathering, and that she must 
put up with asparagus instead ; and when 
some thieves got into his house, and 
stole a purse, a watch, and a flitch of 
bacon. 

It was on one of these occasions, that 
my uncle, who often amused himself by 
trimming and training the green-house 
plants, said to him, ** Antony, that say- 
ing seems to be your universal specific ; it 
must save you many uneasy feelings in 
the course of a year." 

" Yes, master^ I think it does ; but 
like many other good medicines, it won*t 
do for all persons, or at all times. 
When I haa the cold rheumatism last 
winter, your honour sent the doctor 
to me, and his stuff did me a deal of 
good, and soon brought me round again ; 
but, I take it, the same sort of stuff would 
not have been fit for a person in a burn- 
ing fever." 

^* Most likely not ; but how does that 
illustrate the use of your favourite say- 
ing?" 

** Why, your honour understands all 
that better than I can tell you ; but my 
meaning is something Hke this^ that the 
saying is very good to satisfy one undef 
what comes without any fault of our 
own, and what cannot be helped ; but it 
is not good to make one easy under the 
neglect of any duty, however small. Now 
about the peas; I certainly intended to 
have them ready for your honour*8 
birthday, but the weather was untoward, 
and we could not command it. I told 
Lydia, it was of no use to fret about 
what could not be helped, and I was 
sure your honour would not fret about 
it." ** True," replied my uncle, " I 
recollect a sound remark, (I believe it 
was by Adatn of Wintringham,) * There 
are two kinds of evils about which a 
wke man will not greatly distress him- 
self, those which can be mended, and 
those which cannot.' The first he will 
mend, the second he will quietly bear." 

" Yes, sir, that's just it ; and I do 
think, that if every body, instead of 
flying into a passion about trifling disap- 
pointments and vexations, would just 
take a moment to consider, * What will 



this signify a hundred years hence r* 
it would tend as much to their quietness 
and peace of mind, as the doctor's stuff 
did to cure the pain of my rheuma- 
tism." 

** You are quite right there, Anthony; 
for, notwithstanding all that is said, and 
even all that is truly said about this life 
as a scene of trouble, and this world 
as a vale of tears, it really depends 
much more on a person's temper of 
mind, than on his outward circumstances, 
what portion of happiness he shall enjoy 
or misery he shall bear. I do think 
that more than half the unhappiness en- 
dured by the children of men arises from 
the veriest trifles, hardly worth the 
name of evils, things concerning which 
we need not look a hundred years for- 
ward, but of which we might say, * It 
will be all one this time to-morrow.' " 

**Ah, sir," said the old man, en- 
couraged by the remurks of his master, 
"and which of all the troubles of life 
does not shrink into a trifle, when we 
think of a hundred years hence ? 

"When my poor niece died, whom I 
had brought up from a child, and who 
was so kind and dutiful to me, and made 
my home so comfortable, I thought Ht 
first, it was such a knock-down blow as 
I should never get over; but wh6n I 
come to look at it quietly, better thoughts 
and feelings came to me. She was fit 
to go, and willing to go, and now^ she 
is safely landed out of the reach of sin 
and sorrow. I have at most, only a few 
years longer to struggle alone» and then 
I hope to join her in a better world; 
and what does it signify which of us 
went first? It will be all one it hun- 
dred years hence." 

" les, it was thus the apostle Paul 
looked at his trials and sufferings. They 
seemed at first view very heavy and op- 
pressive ; hut he called up his spiritual 
arithmetic, and reckoned them by nukn- 
ber, weight, and duration against eter- 
nity, and then he ooncluded that they 
were 'Ught afflictions, and but for t 
moment.' * Not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be re- 
vealed in us,' the 'far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory/ Rom. viii. 
18. 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. It is a great 
privilege, Anthony, to have the eyes of 
our understanding opened by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, and enabled to *look 
upon the things, which are not seen^ and 
which arc eternal.* It sets all the things 
of time to rights, and teaches us to re- 
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gard them of importance only as ihey 
affect the character, or state of heart. 
If we take things as they come, in a 
right state of mind, nothing that comes 
can do us any harm." 

" Yes, sir, that's just what makes the 
difference ; not what things come to us, 
but how we take them ; and that's where 
some of our young ones make a mistake. 
When any thing happens amiss through 
their n^lect, carelessness, or disobeS- 
enoe, I sometimes catch them consoling 
themselves with dd Anthony's saying, * It 
will be all one a hundred years hence.' 
* No, no,' I tell them, * that saying is no 
more fit for you now, than the strong hot 
stuff that cured my rheumatism, is fit 
for a man in a burning fever. Your 
neglect or disobedience acts upon two 
things -^master's interest, and your own 
character. Now, a hundred years hence, 
it will not matter to master, whether his 
wishes were obeyed and his property 
taken care of; but it will matter to you 
what sort of character you formed for 
yourselves : and whether you believe it 
or no, all these little things which you 
are apt to think trifles, have a great 
influence in forming a character, which 
will, in all probability, abide with you 
through life, and even fix its influence 
on you for eternity.' They generally 
take in good part What old Anthony 
says to them ; but whether it makes any 
impression on them, or whether they 
go away and laugh at what they hear, 
I cannot tell. Poor fellows, I know 
that my concern is to do them good, for 
now and for a hundred years hence as 
well." 

** That is right, Anthony ; We should 
endeavour to do good to every person 
with whom we come in contact, and 
sometimes a word incidentally dropped, 
sinks into the mind, and makes more 
impression than we are aware. I am 
glad to find that you have prevailed on 
your kinsman to send that boy of hia 
to school. H6 is a sharp promising lad, 
athirst for information ; and as the 
fkmily are not poor, it was a pity that, 
for the sake of his trifling weekly earn- 
ings, he should be withheld from the 
privileges of education." 

"Yes, sir; but John East Is no 
scholar himself, and it was a hard mat- 
ter to persuade him that learning would 
be of any use to his boy. He reckons 
knowledge just Worth what may be got 
by it, and no more. It all went for 
nothing, to tell him that knowledge was I 



likely to make his son a better and a 
happier man. *As for that,' was his 
reply, * I have earned my bread without 
learning, and Jem already earns three 
shillings a week without learning, and will 
earn more as he grows older. He may 
do very well, as I have done before 
him.' I told him of one and another 
in our neighbourhood, who had risen 
in life by their own learning ; and one, 
old Andrew Cook's son, who supports 
his parents in their old age. This seemed 
to make him listen a little; but in a 
minute, he replied, *Ah, it will be all 
one a hundred years hence, whether 
Jem gets learning or not. He may not 
grow up to help me, or I may not live 
to want it; and why should I give up 
the three shiUings a week, for what may 
never come to pass ?' I tried to make 
him understand that learning might 
qualify his boy to do much good in the 
world— good that would last ott earth 
more than a hundred years, and that 
might add to his happiness for ever; 
but he could only look at the present 
moment; and at last I prevailed upon 
him only, by engaging to give the boy 
task work out of his school hours, by 
which he might still earn his three shil^ 
lings a week. The little fellow is at it, 
from five o'clock in the morning till 
eight, and again in the evening • and ht 
bids fair to make a good scholar, and a 
good man." 

While this conversation passed be- 
tween uncle Barnaby and his old gar- 
dener, Anthony had been employed in 
taking off, and planting i^ome outtibgB 
of choice geraniums for me to take hotiM 
with me. My uncle having left th6 
green-house, ** There, master Samuel," 
said the old man, as he plunged the 
pots in a box of earth, and placed them 
in the most advantageous situation, 'Mf 
you stay with us another fortnight or 
three weeks, I hope these cuttings will 
all have struck. By next year, they 
will be fine large plants ; and perhaps, 
when you look upon them in time to 
come, you may think of old Anthony, 
when his head rests under the clods of 
the valley. Now, my dear young mas- 
ter, remember, will you, that as these 
plants and cuttings, or seedlings from 
them, may far outlive the hand that 
planted them, so may the consequences of 
your actions and your character ? Don't 
let the things of earth engross too much 
of your care and concern ; for a hundred 
years hence, they will be to you as 
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though they had never been ; but wifh 
your conduct, and the pursuits in which 
you engage, and the connexions you 
form, the matter is very different. 
Before you engage in anv thing of this 
kind, always use yourself to consider, 
What influence will this have upon my- 
self or others, a hundred years hence ? 
and from this day forward, my dear 
young gentleman, as long as you live, 
never let a day pass, without inquiring. 
Where, and how, and what shall I be, 
a hundred years hence ?" C. 



THE (n b ijai. 

The shell of the .ystcr and even the 
pearl, consists of concentric layers of 
membrane and carl)onate of lime; and 
it is their lamellated arrangement, which 
causes the beautiful iridescence in the 
polished surface of those shells. See 
the discoveries of sir David Brewster on 
this subject, Phil. Trans. 1814, p. 397. 
In the rough outer surface of an oyster- 
shell, we shall see the marks of the suc- 
cessive layers. We have to understand, 
that that which now forms the centre 
and utmost convexity of the shell was, 
at an earlier stage, sufficient to cover 
the whole animal. But as the oyster 
grows, it throws out from its surface 
a new secretion, composed of animal 
matter and carbonate of lime, which is 
attached to the shell already formed, 
and projects farther at its edges. Thus 
the animal is not only protected by this 
covering ; but as it grows, the shell is 
made thicker and stronger by successive 
layers. 

The reader will not be unwilling, 
that we should stop here to show that, 
rudely composed as this covering of the 
oyster seems to be, it not only answers 
tne purpose of protectmg the animal, 
but is shaped with as curious a destin- 
ation to the vital functions of respir- 
ation and obtaining food, as anything 
we can survey in the higher animals. 
We cannot walk the streets without 
noticing that in the fish- shops, the 
oysters are laid with their flat sides 
uppermost ; they would die were it 
otherwise. The animal breathes and 
feeds by opening its shell, and thereby 
receiving a new portion of water into 
the concavity of its under-shell; and 
if it did not thus open its shell,' the 
water could neither be propelled through 
its bronchise, or respiratory apparatus^ 



nor sifted for its food. It is in this 
manner that they lie in their native 
beds ; were they on their flat surface, 
no food could be gathered, as it were 
in their cup ; and if exposed by the 
retreating tide, the opening of the shell 
would allow the water to escape, and 
leave them dry, thus depriving them 
of respiration, as well as food. 

We perceive, then, that the form of 
the oyster- shell, rude as it seems, is 
not a thing of chance. Since the shell 
is a cast of the body of the animal, the 
peculiar shape must have been given 
to the soft parts in anticipation of that 
of the shell, an instance of prospective 
contrivance. 

That the general conformation of the 
shell should have relation to what we 
may term its function, will be less sur- 
prising, when we find a minute mecha- 
nical intention in each layer of that 
shell. We should be inclined to say, 
that the earthy matter of the shell crys- 
tallizes, were it not that the striated, or 
fibrous appearance differs in the direc- 
tion of tne fibres in each successive 
stratum ; each layer having the striae 
composing it parallel to one another, but 
directed obliquely to those of the layer 
previously formed, and the whole ex- 
hibiting a strong texture arranged upon 
well known mechanical principles.— 
Paley*s Natural Theology by Lord 
Brougham and Sir. C. BelL 



CHRIST THE LAMB OF GOD. 

The worth of our immortal souls is 
most emphatically taught us by the cross 
of Christ. * * What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ? or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?" Could any one 
literally gain the whole universe, as the 
price of iniquity, and keep4t with every . 
imaginable advantage during the term of 
human life, it could neither preserve his 
body from the grave, nor his soul from 
eternal misery. .But, view the Saviour 
agonizing in Grethsemane, and expiring 
on the cross ! Did he endure those un- 
known sufferings to preserve man from 
temporal poverty, pain, or death ? By 
no means : it was to deliver them frotii 
the wrath to come ; ** where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched." 
** Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world I" — Scott 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE. 

If the title of this paper he not an 
attractive one, we are convinced that 
the subject itself is one of the most sin- 
gular, and we helieve it will he one 
of the most important ever made known, 
as the result of scientific knowledge, hj 
man to man. 

The modern philosophers have dis- 
covered many of the wonderful secrets 
of nature; but among these we must 
class, and beyond all others, that no 
draughtsman can sketch so well as the 
sun. Who could have imagined it pos- 
sible to obtain a drawing sketched by 
the sun ? and yet such is every specimen 
of the Daguerreotype. The name given 
by the French to this process is, like 
many other of their scientific terms, de- 
rived from the name of the person, to 
whom they give the honour of the inven- 
tion. This, we think, is not judicious, 
and a lesson might have been taken 
from the scientific history of the last few 
centuries. One instance occurs at the mo- 
ment. A certain Iralian philosophet, call- 
ed Galvani, happened to observe, and his 
attention was drawn to it by another 
person, a muscular contraction pro- 
duced in the legs of a frog under a cer- 
tain arrangement of metals. With all 
the ardour inspired by the hope of a 
new field of investigation, his contempo- 
raries instantly raised him to the aig' 
nity of being the discoverer of a new 
science, and called it Galvanism. One 
Volta, ,however, attacked the principles 
of Galvani and overthrew them, be- 
coming himself, so at least the philoso- 
phers of the present day believe, the found- 
er of the science, which they now there- 
fore call Voltaic electricity, to distin- 
guish it from other branches of the 
same subject. We do not mean to state 
that a change must be made in the name 
. now given to a certain kind of photo- 
genic drawing ; for the same reason, and 
yet we have a strong suspicion that such 
will be the case. Why the science 
should be called by the name of M. 
Daguerre more than "by that of any 
other person who has experimented on 
the subject, we are unable to perceive ; 
for he certainly was not the first, though 
at present by far the most successful ob- 
server, in a science which is quite in 
its infancy, the foundation of which has 
been laid, and the superstructure of 
which was, we think without doubt, 
commenced by M. Niepce-. But al- 
though we object to the name, which 



has been given to this new science, we 
are far from detracting ^m the honour 
of M. Daguerre, and greatly will Eu- 
rope applaud the example, which France 
has offered, of rewarding her men of sci- 
ence, and publishing thieir discoveries for 
the benefit of the world. But we must 
proceed to explain the methods, already 
known, of representing external objects 
on metallic surfaces, of which that 
by M. Daguerre is so superior to every 
other, it must of necessity be considered 
the most important. The art com- 
menced in the exertions of Niepce, as 
appears in the statement of M. Daguerre 
himself, and the distinction which he 
attempts to draw between his own la- 
bours, and those of his friend and part- 
ner, are so singular that the passages 
in which it is contained shall now be 
extracted. 

**So early as 1814, M. Niepce en- 
gaged in a series of experiments to de- 
termine the possibiUty of fixing the 
images in the camera obscura ; but more 
particularly to perfect his methods of 
copjring engravings, applied upon sub- 
stances sensible to the influence of light. 

" In 1824 M. Daguerre also was 
making researches of an analogous de- 
scription, with this difference, that his 
experiments were directed solely to the 
fixation of the image obtained b^ the 
camera ; for he regarded the copying of 
engravings by these processes as of no 
importance to art." 

That the reader may become acquaint- 
ed with the labours of M. Niepce as 
well as those of M. Daguerre, we will 
describe the operations of the former 
previous to his entering into partnership 
with the latter. In doing this, we shall 
give an abstract of his discoveries, chiefly 
in his own words, though abridged. 
The process itself he proposed to call 
heliography,— delineatio)^ by the sun. 

** The discovery which I have made, 
and to which I give the nanie of helio- 
graphy, consists in reproducing, spon- 
taneously, by the action of light, with 
gradations of tints from black to white, 
the images received by the camera ob- 
scura. 

" Light in its state of composition and 
decomposition, acts chemically upon 
bodies. It is absorbed, it combines with, 
and communicates to them new proper- 
ties. Thus it augments the natural con- 
sistency of some of these bodies ; it soKd- 
. ifies them even, and renders them more 
or less insoluble, according^ tha diiM- 
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tion or intensitjr of Its action. Such, in 
a few wordsi is the principle of the dis- 
covery.** 

And such is the principle of that art 
to Which the name of Daguerre is at- 
tached : the method in which M. Niepce 
intended to accomplish his object is as 
follows. 

The Bubetanee which he employed as 
preferable to any other that he had tried, 
was a^haltum, or Intumen of Judea, 
laid this was laid in an extremely thin 
coat oyer a metallic substance, silver 
plated. In a wine glass was placed a 
certain quantity of powdered bitumen, 
about one half of the bulk it would eon- 
tain, and upon this was made to fall drop 
by drop uie essential oil of kvender, 
until the bitumen was completely satu- 
rated. A small quantity more of oil 
was then added, and the whole submit- 
ted to a gentle heat, until the oil was 
perfectly saturated with the colouring 
matter of the bitumen. When a solu- 
tion of proper consistency had been ob- 
tained, the plated silver surface was 
lightly covered with it, and the plate 
submitted to a moderate Iveat, to drive 
off all moisture. 

The plate was thus prepared, and it 
being of importance to avoid tiie con- 
densation of moisture upon it, should be 
at once submitted to the action of light 
in the camera obscura. But even after 
having been thus exposed, a length of 
time sufficient for receiving the impres- 
sions of external objects, nothing is ex- 
ternally apparent to show that these 
impressions exist. The forms of the 
future picture remain still invisible. 
The next operation is to disengage the 
shrouded imagery, and this is accom- 
plished by a solvent. That which I em- 
ploy in preference, is composed of one 
part, by volume, of essential oil of laven- 
der poured upon ten parts of oil of white 
petroleum. Into this liquid the tablet 
(when removed from tne camera) is 
plunged ; and the operator, observing it 
by reflected light, begins to perceive the 
images of the objects to which it had 
been exposed, gradually unfolding their 
forms. 

The plate being removed is then to 
undergo the process of washing. This 
is best done on an inclined plane, which 
can be fixed at any angle, so as to re- 
gulate the velocity and force of the 
water. When the weather is cold, tepid 
water should be employed. When all 
the remaining solvent has been washed 



away, the plate is dried by gentle evapo- 
ration, after which it must be carefully 
protected from moisture and light. 

"Of all substances hitherto tried,'* 
says M. Niepce, "silver, plated upon cop- 
per, appears to me to be the best adapted 
for reproducing images, by reason of 
its whiteness and structure. One thing 
is certain, that after the washing, pro- 
vided the impression has been well dried, 
the result obtained is already satisfactory. 
It were, however, to be desired, that bv 
blackening the plate, we could obtain all 
the gradations of tones from black to 
white. I have, therefore, turned nay at- 
tention to this subject, and employed, at 
first, liquid sulphate of potassa. But 
when concentrated, it attacks the varnish ; 
and, if reduced with water, it only red- 
dens the metal. This two-fold defect 
obliged me to give it up. The substance 
which I now employ is iodine, which 
possesses the property of evaporating at 
the temperature of the atmosphere. In 
order to blacken the plate by this pro- 
cess, we have only to place it upright 
against one of the sides of a box, open 
above, and place some grains of iodine 
in a little groove cut in the bottom, 
in the direction of the opposite side. 
The box is then covered with a glass, 
to judge of the slow but certain ef- 
fect. The varnish may then be re- 
moved by spirit of wine, and there no 
longer remains any trace of the original 
impression. As this process is quite 
new to me, I confine my remarks to this 
simple explanation, waiting till experi- 
ence shall enable me to enter upon more 
circumstantial details.** 

All this was done by M. Niepce, and 
communicated in writing to M. Daguerre 
before a pu'tnership was formed between 
them. New experiments were then 
made, and by the united eff<»ts of the 
two, the art was brought in one of its 
branches near to perfection. We shall 
now proceed to explain all the several 
operations and results required in com- 
pleting a specimen of the Daguerreotype. 

The design now supposed to be enter- 
tained is, to produce me representation 
of some natural object, and the surfEU^ 
which, in the present state of the art, is 
found to be most suited to recdve it, is 
silver, or copper with a silver plate. 
The copper should be about the tiiiek- 
ness of a card, and the silver plate should 
be the best that can be made. 

Having the metallic plate at hand, the 
first operation is that of poHshiog and 
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cleaniog it, so that it may be in a fit state 
to receive the sensitive eoating upon 
whicli light is to form its sketches. 
Placing the plate on a table, powder the 
prepared face with exceedingly fine 
pumice. This will be best done by en- 
closing a quantity of that substance, in 
a fine muslin hag, which will distribute 
the powder when shaken. With finelv 
carded cotton, dipped in olive oil, rub 
the plate gently round with a curcular 
movement of the hand, renewing the 
pumice and the cotton as required. 
When the plate is polished, it must be 
again covered with pumice powder, and 
rubbed with dry cotton. But as the 
whole of the oil is not removed by this 
process, take a small quantity of cotton, 
and rolling it up as a ball, let it be 
moistened widi minted nitric acid, and 
with this rub it untQ a thin film seems 
to cover the entire face of the plate. 
Great care is required in this process, so 
that a stain may not be formed, and 
there should not be more than one part, 
by measure, of acid to sixteen of distilled 
water. The plate is now removed and 
exposed to a strong heat over a charcoal 
fire, or spirit lamp, for about five 
minutes, (nt rather until a white coating 
appears to have been formed over the 
sur&ce of the silver. The metal must 
then be cooled suddenly, which may be 
done by placing it on a cold stone slab. 
When cold, a gummy appearance will be 
observed, which is removed by pumice 
and cotton. Still the process of cleaning 
is not complete, for as the success of all 
the other operations depends upon the 
manner in which this is performed, the 
experimenter finds it necessary to exer- 
cise more than usual caution, and ap- 
plies again three times the acid, cleaning 
it on every occasion with dry pumice and 
cotton. We believe that silvered plates 
may be bought, which are said to be 
quite ready for the second operation; 
but if any c^ our readers should ohtam 
these, to save trouble, we caution them 
against attempting an experiment until 
the plated surface has been well cleaned 
with the acid. 

The second process is to place upon 
tbe nlver face a coating sensible to tiie 
action of light, and upon which any 
nataral object can by it be traced. liiis 
is done by exposing the silvered surface 
to the action of the vapour of iodine 
in a close box. The reader will easily 
be able to contrive an arrangement for 
tUs, as all that is required, is to place 



a small quantitv of iodine in any vessel, 
and over it tne prepared face of the 
plate, so that it may receive all the 
fumes. In this position, the plate is 
allowed to remain until it has a coating 
of a yellowish or gold colour, when 
it must be removed, or it will otherwise 
pass into a violet tint, in which state 
it is less sensible to the action of light. 
The time required in performing this 
process varies from a few minutes to 
naif an hour, according to circum- 
stances ; and the experimenter must there- 
fore frequently examine his plate until 
he has from practice become acquainted 
with the necessary period ; but in doing 
this, he must be especially careful not 
to allow the light to act upon it. An- 
other precaution worthv of notice, is the 
covering of the cup which contains the 
iodine, with a wire gauze, which in some 
measure regulates the evaporation, and 
prevents the particles of iodine from 
being scattered by the compression of 
the air when the lid of the box is closed. 
The form of box usually adopted is 
that represented in section, in the ac- 
companying diagram i, is the vesse 




containing the iodine, and covered with 
a wire gauze, p, is the plate fitted 
into a wooden frame, prepared to receive 
it, and bjr which it can be removed for 
examination without touching, b, is a 
small lid, which divides the box into 
two chambers, and is always in its 
place when the box is not in use: its 
object is to concentrate ike vapour, and 
to facilitate the coating when required. 
I,, is the lid or cover of the box, which 
is kept closed during the operation. 
The interior funnel-^aped box is a- 
dopted for the sake of dif^ing the 
vapours of iodine. 
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The coating being obtained, the next 
process is to ^x it immediately in the 
camera, where the light impresses upon 
it the form of those objects to which the 
instrument is turned. Concerning the 
management of the camera and the art 
of so fixing it as to obtain a perfect 
image, we cannot at present speak, but 
must suppose the reader jto be acquainted 
practically with them. The time re- 
quired to complete the operation de- 
pends upon the season of the year, the 
time of day, and the state of the wea- 
ther; so that it may vary from three 
or four to twenty minutes: experience 
therefore must direct the reader. 

When the plate is removed from the 
camera, no oljject is visible, and the 
fourth operation is to develope it ; and 
this is called the disengaging or mer- 
curial process, and it merely consists in 
exposing the surface of the metal to 
mercurial vapour. After exposure for 
a few minutes, the objects begin to ap- 
pear; but during the operation must 
only be examined with a taper and then 
cautiously. When, however, the pic- 
ture is fully developed, the plate must 
undergo the fifth operation, which is to fix 
the impression, that is to say, to remove 
the coating of iodine which remains, and 
which would otherwise be decomposed 
by light, and destroy the effect. 

First plunge the plate into cold water 
withdrawing it immediately, and after- 
wards into a solution of salt ; or the hy- 
drosulphate of soda, which is better. 
When the yellow colour has disappeared, 
the plate is again removed into the pure 
water for a moment. Nothing more is 
then required but to place it in an in- 
clined position, and pour over it a quart 
or more of hot water, but not boiling, 
which must of necessity be pure, or 
a stain would be left on the plate. 

After this washing, the work is fi- 
nished, and the plate can no longer be 
acted on by the rays of the sun ; but 
friction must be carefully avoided. 

Such then is the process by which the 
Daguerreotype is obtained ; and what, 
we may be asked, are to be its effects ? 
To this question, we cannot at present give 
an answer, which would express our 
hopes without making us liable to the 
animadversion of the cautious reader. 
But if we may give an instance or two 
of its value as an illustration of its ex- 
tensive application, we will close our 
paper in the words of two eminent 
Trench philosophers. 



"To copy the millions and xniUions 
of hieroglyphics, which entirely cover, 
to the very exterior, the great monu- 
ments at Thebes, Memphis, and Camac, 
would require," says M. Arago in h» 
address to the Chamber of Deputies. 
" scores of years, and legions of artists. 
With the Daguerreotype, a single man 
would suflSce to bring to a happy conclu- 
sion this vast labour." 

** My lords," says the celebrated Guy 
Lussac before the Chamber of Peers, 
" you have had an opportunity of con- 
vincing yourselves, by proofs submitted 
to your inspection, that bas-rehefs, sta- 
tues, monuments, in a word, inanimate 
nature, can be rendered with a degree of 
perfection unapproachable by the wdi- 
nary processes of drawing and painting 
— a perfection equal to mat of nature, 
since the impressions obtained are in 
reality a faithful image of nature herself. 

" The perspective of a landscape, of 
every object, is reproduced with mathe- 
matical exactness: no occurrence, no 
feature, even though unperceived, can 
escape the eye and pencil of this new 
painter ; and as a few minutes are suffi- 
cient for his work, even a field of battle, 
in all its phases, may be delineated with 
a precision unattainable by any other 
means." H. 

PERFECTION OF DIVINE WORKMANSHIP. 

It is the very perfection of the Divine 
workmanship which leads every inquirer 
to imagine a surpassing worth, and grace 
and dignity, in his own special department 
of it. The fact is altogether notorious, 
that in order to attain a high sense of 
the importance of any science, and of 
the worth and beauty of the objects 
which it embraces, nothing more is 
necessary than the intent and perse- 
vering study of them. Whatever the 
walk of philosophy may be on virhich 
man shall enter, that is the walk which 
of all others he conceives to be most 
enriched by all that is fitted to entertain 
the intellect or arrest the admiration of 
the enamoured scholar. The astrono- 
mer wlio can unravel the mechanism 
of the heavens ; or the chemist who can 
trace the atomic processes of matter 
upon earth; or the metaphysician who 
can assign the laws of human thought; 
or the grammarian who can discrimi- 
nate the niceties of language ; or the 
naturalist who can classify the flowers, 
and the birds, and the shells, and the 
minerals, and the insects which so teem 
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and multiply in tliis world of wonders: 
each of these respective inquirers is apt 
to hecome the worshipper of his own 
theme, and to look with a sort of indif- 
ference bordering on contempt, towards 
what he imagines the far less interesting 
track of his fellow-labourers. Now each 
is right in the admiration he renders 
to the grace and grandeur of that field 
which himself has explored; but all 
are wrong in the distaste they feel, or 
rather in the disregard they cast on 
the other fields which they have never 
entered. We should take the testimony 
of each to the worth of that which he 
does know, and reject the testimony of 
each to the comparative worthlessness of 
that which he does not know ; and then 
the unavoidable inference is, that that 
must be indeed a replete and a gorgeous 
universe in which we dwell; and still 
more glorious the eternal Mind from 
whose conception it arose, and whose 
prolific fiat gave birth to it in all its 
vastness and variety. — Chalmers, 
» 

THE ROCK AND THE TREES. 
" In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence : and 
his children shall have aplaceof refuge."— Pror. 
xiv. 26. 

Though many be the afflictions of the 
righteous, it is equally true that many 
are the special mercies of God's people. 
The way-faring Christian, accustomed 
as he is to see G<>d in all things, whether 
his footprint be impressed on the sandy 
desert, or his pathway led through the 
fruitful field, is continually surrounded 
by proofs of the presence of his almighty 
Friend; whether his eye rests on the 
earth, where for a season he is a sojourn- 
er, or on the skies, above which his 
hopes are fixed, he reads a record of his 
heavenly Father's wisdom, power, and 
love; so that, in this sense, the earth and 
the heavens declare to him the goodness 
and glory of God. 

As the mariner spreads all his sails to 
catch every favourable breeze, so he, 
whose heart is steadily fixed on a better 
country, employs every means to expe- 
dite his journey; he despises not the 
most trifling aid, but gladly avails him- 
self of earthly things to help him on his 
road to heaven. 

On a shrubby bank, in the Hereford 
road to Fawnhope, half hidden by long 
grass and nettles, once stood, and proba- 
bly now stands, a milestone, bearing the 
inscription, "One mile to Hereford.'* 
At no great distance from the stone, a 
finger post stretches its arm towards 



Hereford, setting forth the same useM 
piece of information. Now, the toil-worn 
traveller, who heedlessly passes the mile 
stone, oftentimes looks up and reads with 
comfort the words on the finger post; 
and as many a milestone may be over- 
looked by the weary and weatner-beaten 
pilgrim of Zion, there cannot be too 
many finger posts pointing to the 
"Rock of Ages.*' 

The shrewd, worldly-minded, money- 
getting man smiles at the easy credulity 
of the disciples of Christ, and plumes 
himself on his own fancied superior dis- 
cernment ; but, for all this, the follower 
of the Redeemer will do well to hold fast 
those things that have helped him on 
his way, and not to let them slip. Let 
the reproofs and promises of holy Scrip- 
ture dwell richly in him, and let the 
commonest things around him call them 
forth ; let the bleating sheep remind him 
of the fold of Christ, and of the good 
Shepherd, who gave his life for the 
sheep; let the varied paths through 
which he passes, present to his mind the 
narrow way that leadeth to life, and the 
broad road that leadeth to destruction; 
and let the poorest hovel on which his 
eye can gaze, bring before him a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. 

So long as we are the poor helpless 
dependent creatures that we are, it be- 
comes us to make the best of God's word, 
and God's works ; to avail ourselves of 
the finger posts set up to encourage us, 
and when we can, to set up one for the 
benefit of our neighbours. It may be 
that the following observations, on the 
rock and the trees, may be a finger post 
to the reader. 

"This will never do," thought I, as 
the rain came pattering through the 
boughs of a straggling oak tree, under 
which I had sought shelter from a pelt- 
ing storm. In vain I drew up close to 
the rugged trunk, and raised myself by 
standing upon the knotty roots that 
spread around the bottom ; the heavy 
rain forced its way through the scanty 
leaves, and came pouring down on my 
head and shoulders. This will never do, 
thought I; so I looked out for a better 
shelter. 

It was but a run from the oak to an 
ash tree that grew at some distance on 
the other side of the lane; and I con- 
sidered myself well off' when I looked 
up into its thick deep foliage. But the 
boughs of the ash tree were tossing 
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about with eyery gust of wind that blew ; 
one moment they hmig oyer my head, 
and aheltered me from the storm; and 
the next they were driying to the 
othor fide of the hedge, and leaving the 
rain to beat in my face. 

Not tar from Uie ash tree grew a thick 
sturdy holly bush, that seemed to bid 
defiance to both wind and weather: it 
stood up stiffly against the storm ; and 
though the rain rattled upon its hard 
glossy leayes, few were tne drops that 
reached the ground beneath it. I left 
the ash tree to bluster and blow where it 
would, and once more sought a hiding 
pkce ; I crept under the thick coyert of 
the holly bush. 

A thankless shelter was that holly 
bush ; for the leayes were sharp and 
prickly, and pointed towards me. A 
pitiless shelter was that holly bush ; for 
when, as the storm raged around, I 
pressed to its side, it pushed me back ; 
a thousand spear points were turned to 
keep me ofF. 

As I stood in my uncomfortable re- 
treat, I looked to the right and to the 
left, for a better shelto' ; for the heayens 
were now darker than before aboye my 
head, and the rain descended in heayier 
torrents. The place of refuge was 
nearer than I thought. 

At the entrance of a sandy lane, at no 
Jfreat distance, rose a hard dry rock. 
Its upper part fancifully adorned with 
overhanging lichens, bending over to- 
wards the lane. Its deep-indented side 
and craggy canopy formed a hiding place 
indeed. A welcome shelter alike from 
the burning heat of a summer sun, and 
the wet and cold of a stormy winter's 
day. To this rock I hasted forward, 
in this rock sought a refuge ; nor was I 
deceived any more. The wind blustered 
around, and the rain fell heavily on all 
sides ; but I stood in my asylum at ease 
and in safety smiling at the storm. The 
rock rose above my head as a high tower, 
as a strong place of defence, shielding me 
on every side. My feet were firm upon 
dry ground. I had found, at last, a sure 
covert from "the windy storm and tern- 



Reader, art thou afflicted or distressed 
in mind, body, or estate? Has the 
storm of calamity descended upon thy 
head, and art thou seeking shelter ? 1 
ask thee, art thou looking to the trees, 
thy fellow-creatures, or to the rock, the 
" Rock of Ages ?" 

Ferhaps thou art grieved in spirit, and 



bowed down, and the sorrows of thy 
heart are enlarged ; thou hast been long 
looking to thy fellow-creatures for com- 
fort and protection ; dost thou not find 
some of them like the holly bush? 
They will not be troubled with thy dis- 
tress; what to them are thy tears and 
sighings ? Those thou thoughtest would 
surely bear with thee, and receive thee 
tenderly, have turned a deaf ear to thy 
sorrows. They repel thee on every side, 
and stand at a distance. Yea, many a 
time hast thou lamented with David, 
" My lovers and my friends stand aloof ;" 
** No man careth for my soul ;" and 
with Job. **My acquaintance are verily 
estrangea from me." 

O turn to the Merciful, and thou shalt 
find mercy ! Why shouldst thou be 
storm beaten when a shelter is at hand ? 
Why shouldst thou faint when a cordial 
is within thy reach ? Men gather not 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles; 
neither wilt thou find comfort in earthly 
things-. 

Oh that thou wouldest come to the Rock 
of Ages I God is "a present help in 
time of trouble." He will never repel 
thee; he is full of tender mercy and 
compassion ; he is willing and waidng to 
receive thee ; he will never stand aloof 
from thee ; no, he has promised to draw 
near unto thee, if thou wilt draw near 
to him. Hear his invitation, "Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest." Seek 
his face, then, and thou shalt find him 
indeed "a Friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother." 

Dost thou not find some of thy eardily 
comforters, if thou hast them, like the 
boughs of the ash tree, wavering to and 
fro, unstable, and uncertun? 

They may favour thee for a time, and 
seem to hold out protection and shelter 
in the day of tribulation ; but what at 
uncertain shelter it is ! They have cares 
and sorrows of their own to bear ; hopes 
and pleasures of their own to seek after : 
they grow weary and leave thee, or death 
comes, and they are suddenly taken 
away. Then art thou left alone in the 
storm of adversity, looking to the rigiit 
hand and to the left, and there is do 
shelter. 

Oh that thou wouldst come to the Rook 
of Ages 1 Qod is the " same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever ;" with him is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turaiof . 
Put thy trust in him, hide thyself under 
the shadow of his wings ; "he is a Mtre 
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refuge ; he will ncTer leave thee, nor for- 
sake thee." Seek him with all thy heart, 
and thou shalt fiiid him indeed ''a 
hiding place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest." He shall be to thee 
'' as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land." 

But, perhaps, thou hast a few friends 
who are firm and faithful. Are they not 
like the oak tree ? They stand fast by 
thee ; willingly would they shelter thee ; 
they stretch tneir arms over thee ; but 
they are not able to shield thee from the 
storm. , 

Is it poverty that has brought thee 
down ? The silver and the gold is not 
in their possession. Is it sickness that 
has laid thee low? Health is not 
theirs to give. Is it in spirit thou art 
a mourner ? They cannot ease the trou- 
bled breast, nor bind up the broken 
heart. And what can they do for thee 
in the hour which is fast hastening — the 
hour of death f Can they be a shelter 
then ? Can they bid thy fears depart, 
and speak peace to thy trembling soul 
in the hour of death ? 

Oh that thou wouldst come to the 
" Rock of Ages I" The Lord is ever- 
lasting and almighty, the Kiiig of hea- 
ven and earth. The winds are in his 
hand, the waves are under his control. 
He sees through the darkness, the night 
and the day are both alike to him. He 
reads the thoughts of the heart, and from 
him are no secrets hid. He knows all thy 
sorrows : the Lord can instantly remove 
them if it be his will ; and if not, he 
can be a light unto thee, when thou sit- 
test in darkness, and strengthen thee 
when thou art faint. 

Hast thou lived a stranger to his holy 
name, and been forgetful of his mercies ? 
Hast thou slighted his love and his fear ? 
Arise, now, and go unto him : he will 
in no wise cast thee off; "to the Lord our 
God belong mercies and forgivenesses, 
though we have rebelled against him." 
"He is able and willing to save to the 
uttermost" — think of that word, to the 
uttermost — "all that come unto him," 
in the name of his Son Jesus Christ. 

Arise and go unto thy heavenly Fa- 
ther : in the name of Jesus Christ, ask 
him to pardon and accept thee, and to be 
thy God for ever and ever. All the 
promises in his holy word are written 
for thee, if thou wilt be one of his peo- 
ple. * * As thy days, so shall thy strength 



The Lord will compass thee about as 
with a shield. He will be with ^ee in 
thy latter end. The floods shall not over- 
flow thee, the deep shall not swallow thee 
up. The Lord shall make all thy bed 
in thy sickness, and give thee, at last, 
to enter into that glorious rest which thy 
Saviour purchased for thee with his pre- 
cious blood. 

" For they who bear his cross below, 
ShiUl wear his crown above." 

Trust no longer to the trees that put 
forth their leaves in summer, but are 
naked and bare in thd' wintry storm ; but 
come to the "Rock of Ages!" " The 
Lord is a refuge for the oppressed, a 
refiige in time of trouble.*' " Seek ye 
the Lord while he may be found, call 
ye upon him while he is near." 

He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
and under his wings shalt thou trust; 
his truth ^all be thy shield and buckler. 
If God be for us, who can be against 
us ? " Blessed are all they that put 
their trust in him.'* 

Once more, I say, leave the trees, thy 
fellow- sinners, and come to the " Rock 
of Ages," thy Saviour. 

*' The trees may flourish and decay, 
But time their strength shall serer; 
While firm the ' Rock of Ages' stands, 
Immutable for ever." 



IMPOSITION. 

The frauds which have been practised 
by itinerants and quacks of different 
kmds are notorious; the most bare- 
faced improbabilities, and indeed im- 
possibilities, have been palmed on the 
public. Deceit is hateful; while truth 
is a jewel of more real value than the 
gems that sparkk in the diadems of 
princes, or that lie hid in the unexplored 
mines of the earth. 

The telebrated baron Trenck, who was 
confined many years, heavily ironed, 
in the fortresses of Gktz and Magde- 
burg, and who became as famous for 
his wonderful escapes from prison, as 
he was for his darmg intrepidi^, came 
over to England, some time before the 
French revolution. 

At that period, a collection of wax- 
work, in which was a frightful figure, 
said to be a representation of baron 
Trenck in prison, excited much public 
attention; and baron Trenck, among 
others, went to see it. Perhaps the 
following imaginary dialogue may be 
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no unapt illustration of the real inter- 
view which took place between the baron 
and the proprietor of the exhibition. 

Baron. And is that baron Trenck ? 

Proprietor, Yes, sir, and a striking 
likeness. I consider that one of the 
very best figures in my collection. 

Baron, Humph! you have put plenty 
of fetters upon him, plenty of chains. 

Proprietor, Not a link too many, 
I assure you. Never could there be a 
more correct representation of the baron 
in prison than that figure. 

Baron, It strikes me that you have 
made him a little too tall. 

Proprietor, Not an inch, sir ; you can 
never have seen the baron, or you would 
not think so. It is his exact size. 

Baron, But surely his mouth is not 
so wide as you have represented it ? 

Proprietor, The baron's mouth is 
unusually wide, sir. Indeed, if I have 
succeeded in any one feature, it is in 
the mouth more than in any other. 
When I look at that mouth, I can ima- 
gine the baron standing before me. 

Baron. But is it likely that his hair 
and beard would grow to such an un- 
reasonable length ? I cannot conceive it. 

Proprietor. Ah, sir, I can see you 
know but little of prisons. Had you 
seen what I have seen, you would not 
be at all surprised at the lengtii of the 
baron*s hair and beard. 

Baron. How amazingly attenuated 
his hands are! why you have made 
a skeleton of him, a complete anatomy ! 

Proprietor. He must have been more 
than flesh and blood, sir, to have been 
any thing else than a skeleton with all 
his trials and sufferings. 

Baron, But what makes you so con- 
fident that your model is so correct a 
hkeness ? 

Proprietor. Because, sir, I happen 
to have the honour to be one of the 
baron*s particular friends. And now, 
sir, let me ask you what reason you have 
to doubt the correctness of my figure ? 
Baron. Oh merely, because, sir, I 

happen to have the honour to be 

the oaron himself! 

It is said that the proprietor made 
the most cringing apology to the baron, 
and begged him not to expose the de- 
ception he had practised, as it would 
subject him to much inconvenience and 
loss. "Bread of deceit is sweet to a 
man ; but afterwards his mouth shall 
be filled with gravel," Prov. xx. 17. 



TOMB OP MANAIUS. 

Palmira, has been often described, 
but the tomb of Manaius, one of its 
most interesting monuments, has been 
generally neglected. Of this edifice lord 
Lindsay gives a very good account, 
which will enable readers to form some 
idea of the others, as they are all built on 
the same plan : — 

** It is a lofty square tower, lessening 
by three courses of stone, like steps, at 
about a third of its height. An inscrip- 
tion in honour of the deceased is engraved 
on a tablet over the doorway. The 
principal apartment is lined witli four 
Corinthian pilasters on each side, with 
recesses between them for mummies, 
the Egyptain mode of interment pre- 
vailing here, each recess divided into 
five tiers by shelves, only one of which 
retains its position. A statue in a 
reclining posture lay at the end of the 
tomb between two semi-pillars; busts, 
with inscriptions in the Palmyrene cha- 
racter, range between them, just below 
the cornice, and this again supports a 
false sarcophagus, sculptured with four 
busts, and covered by an embroidered 
cushion, on which the effigy of a dead 
body seems once to have lain. Two 
smaller Ionic pillars flank the sarcopha- 
gus. Several other busts, all with 
Palmyrene inscriptions, are sculptured 
in reUef over the door of entrance, and 
that of the staircase which leads to the 
upper story. The ceiling, broken through 
in the centre, but perfect at both ends, 
is sculptured all over with a beautiful 
pattern, tastefully coloured, of white 
flowers on blue grounds, enclosed within 
small squares, and they within larger, 
formed by lines of deep brown crossing 
each other, with yellow knobs at tiie 
points of intersection. Towards each 
extremity of the ceiling, are two male 
busts, in Roman costume, on a blue 
ground, the colour as bright as if laid 
on yesterday. The cornice is beautiful, 
the echinus or egg ornament, and roses 
between projecting modilHons, the same 
which is found on almost every building 
at Palmyra and Baalbec. The upper 
and lower apartments display little or no 
ornament, except a pediment or two in 
the former. A doorway from the east led 
down by a flight of steps to the latter, the 
roof of which, forming the floor of the 
principal chamber, has fallen in. It has 
four large recesses for burial, on each 
I side. The date of this edifice is a.b. 1 03." 
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Preparing for the Feast of Tabernacled. 



THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

This Jewish festival was institut- 
ed to commemorate the abode of the 
Israelites in tents, during their wander- 
ings in the wilderness, and to offer 
thanksgivings to God for the fruits of 
the vine and other trees, which were 
gathered about the time of its celebra- 
tion. Hence it is called the feast of 
tents, or tabernacles; and also that of 
ingatherings, John vii. 2 ; Exod. xxiii. 
16 ; xxxiv. 22. At the same time the 
IMvine blessing was implored on the 
fy^ta of the ensuing year. 

I>uring this solemnity, which lasted 
for a week, the people were required to 
dweU in tents ; besides the usual daily 
offerings, several extraordinary sacrifices 
were presented; and they carried in 
tllMpr hands branches of palm trees, 
ohves, citrons, myrtles, and willows, sing- 
ing, ** Hosanna, save, I beseech thee.** In 
these words they prayed for the coming 
of the Messiah, while they walked 
round the altar, amid the sound of 
trumpets. On the last day of the feast 
they compassed the altar, in this man- 
ner, seven times. This was called the 
Great Hosanna. 

It was also the custom for the people 
to fetch water from the pool of Siloam, 
a fountain under the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, between the city and the brook 
Kedron: some of it they drank with 
loud acclamations of joy and thanksgiv- 
ing, and some was brought to the altar 
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where it was poured out on the evening 
sacrifice ; while the people sang the 
twelfth chapter of Isaiah*s prophecy, par- 
ticularly the third verse: "With joy 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation.** An interesting allusion to 
these circumstances is recorded by the 
evangelist John : ** In the last day, that 
great day of the feast, Jesus stooid and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me, and drink. He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the Scripture hath 
said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water,** John vii. 37, 38. 



" I KNOW WHAT I SHOULD LIKE." 

^**Do you, really?** said my uncle 
Barnaby to Arthur Longlev, who uttered 
the above exclamation, " And pray what 
shoidd you like?'* Arthur nad tired 
himself at a game at bowls, and was 
lying on the bench of a summer house. 
He did not observe that my uncle had 
joined us, until he was made aware of 
his presence by this direct appeal on the 
subject of his uttered soliloquy. "We are 
very apt to think that we perfectly know 
and understand the point at which we 
are aiming ; but when we come to make 
the attempt, we do not find it so easy a 
matter to express ourselves clearly. It 
has been maintained, that if our ideas 
on any subject were clear, we should 
never be at a loss for words in which to 
give them utterance. Whether or not 
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Arthur's mind was, at the time, subject 
to any degree of indistinctness and con- 
fusion, his answer to my uncle's chal- 
lenge was not very clear ; " Oh, many 
things, sir ; I can*t exactly say what. 



** That's a pity," replied my uncle, " if 
you had really known what you would 
like, and that your wish had been inno- 



cent and attainable, I might have been 
able to gratify it ; but since you come to 
talk of many things, and those not very 
definite or tangible, the attempt to fulfil 
your wishes is hopeless. Among the 
* many things' that you would like, do 
you think of any one that it it in my 
power to grant you? I should wish^ 
while you are here, to tnake you cota- 
fortable." **0h! thank you, sir; yes, 
I am sure you would. I am exceedingly 
obliged to you ; but I Assure you there 
is nothing I can wish fbr.'^ 

"Well, well, then I hope you are con- 
tented and happy. Frank, have you 
made your decision? I am writing to 
London, and will enclose your order." 

** Thank you, sir," replied Frank, ** I 
scarcely know which I should like best. 
I almost think I had better fix on the 
case of mathematical instruments : they 
will be most permanently useful to me. 
Will you teU me, uncle, if you think I 
have made a good choicer" **Yes, 
Frank, I think you could not have done 
better. You have chosen what will 
come into immediate use, and what 
will continue to be useful. Samuel, I 
believe, has made up his mind to a 
camera obscura ?" 

'*^I had done so, uncle ; but, if you 
please, I should like to alter, and have a 
drawing box instead. Mrs. Rogers has 
given us some pieces of plate glass, and 
Frank thinks we can make a camera 
ourselves ; but we cannot manufacture 
colours and pencils ; nor yet, if we draw 
at all, do without them." 

**Very well, Sam; your wish shall 
be complied with ; and I dare say, with 
attention and patience, you may be 
able to manage the other matter be- 
tween yourselves. I have a valuable 
work on optics, which I think you would 
find very useftil." 

** Oh I thank you, uncle," said Frank, 
** that's just what I was wishing for. I 
thought you could direct us to the inform- 
ation we need." Frank accompanied 
my uncle to the library; meanwhile 
Arthur said to me^ " If I had known 
that the old fellow was really going to 
make you a present, I would have 



thought of something that I should like, 
and I dare say he would have made me 
a present of it." Arthur was no great 
favourite of mine, and still less so of 
Frank's. We both disliked his rude 
filppant way of speaking of my uncle, 
^nom we w^ accustomed to regard 
With deservea reverence. I replied, 
** Perhaps uncle Would haVe granted 
Jroui* wish, if he tad thought it Would do 
)rou good ; but whv did ym not tell him 
What you meant, wnen he heanl you say, 
that you knew What jrou shodd like ?" 
** Trust me for that, Sam ! a likely mat- 
t^t I should tell my thoughts to a grave 
old gentleraati like your uncle ! Why, 
I was thinking that I should like my 
lottery ticket to cbiUe up a twenty thou- 
sand pound t>Hze; and then, what I 
should like to do witk the money. The 
first thing 1 would do. should be to' buy 
a capital nUUter ; ah I sUcfa ft One as you 
don't see in this paH of the country. I 
should not stand about a feW guineas in 
the price ; you know I need not, if I 
had twenty thousand pounds of my own 
to do what I pleased with. Well, then, 
I should want — " Arthur's enumera- 
tion of his wants and wishes was inter- 
rupted by the return of Frank with a 
book which he joyfully pronounced to 
be the very thing we required, and by 
the help of which, he doubted not we 
should be able to accomplish out object 
He read to us a paragraph or two, wh^sh I 
was much pleased to find I could under- 
stand; a circumstance which inspired 
me with fresh zeal and courage in an 
enterprise which I knew was far beyond 
my own skill, and I feared might prove 
too much for Frank, though so far my 
superior. 

Arthur laughed at us for poring over 
our scheme, and taking so much trouble 
for the sake of saving a pound or two, 
and said, that if he got the great prise, 
he wouM make us a present of the best 
camera that could be bought in London. 
** Thank you, kindlv," said Frank, 
" and when the sky falls, we may catph 
larks. Meanwhile, let us trust to our 
own diligence, rather than to idle dreams 
of uncertainties and improbabilities." " I 
don't see that it is so very improbable ; 
somebody must have the great prise, 
and why should not I ?" " Beoaese 
there, are just as many thousand chances 
against you, as there are hdkkts of 
tickets besides yourself." 

"WeU said, my sober httle fiull 
horse," shouted Arthur. ** Be sure yea 
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afe always prudeDt, and diligent, and 
<»lcnlating, and keep in your nncle's 
favour. It may be as good to yon as a 
priBe in the lottery, only rather loneer 
to wait for it. I dare say the old genue- 
man would not think it safe or right for 
you to venture a few pounds in &e lot- 
tery ; and you know better than to do 
any^ thing that he would not approve." 

Frank made no reply; but cast on 
Arthur a look of inefiable contempt, and 
turned again to the book on optics. For 
my part, I did not understand Arthur's 
insinuation, and rather wondered that 
Frank should be so evidently offended by 
it. But the thing soon passed over. Arthur 
went to dress for a party, and Frank and 
myself spent the evening very happily, 
first in making ourselves acquainted with 
the principles on which our work must 
proceed ; and then, in taking measure- 
ments, forming plans, and getting toge- 
ther materials and tools. Before we 
took leave of our work for the nieht, 
Frank si^d to me, "Now, Samuel, I 
know what I should like; and if you 
agree to it, it shall be so. You know we 
are both too fond of bed in the morning. 
It is a shame it should be so ; but uncle 
is often in the library, or at work in the 
garden, befbre we are out of bed. Sup- 
pose we resolve that this camera shall be 
made, if at all, before breakfast? If 
we rise every morning at five, we may 
easily'do itj and then you know we shaft 
have the double satisfaction of accom- 
plishing our wish, and of breaking 
through a bad habit ; and if we have not 
resolution to get up betimes, we shall 
punish ourselves by disappointment in 
accomplishing our undertaking ?'* I 
heartily concurred in Frank's proposal 2 
and one of the gardeners was engaged 
to waken us, when he came to wont, by 
Growing small gravel at our window, 
for, alas! we had so long accustomed 
ourselves, when tbe alarum ran down at 
its appointed hour, to "answer. Yes, 
and slumber on ;'* that its sound had 
ceased to disturb us. A new kind of 
noise, therefore, was desirable, and that, 
together with a detertnined resolution on 
our own part, proved successftd. We 
each placed, by our bedside, a large 
basin of cold w4ter, and the moment 
die stony shower rattled against our 
window, each jumped out and plunged 
his head in the water. This effectually 
awoke us. The camera was completed 
within the a|mointed time, and I am 
happy to add, that the gardener's sum- < 



mons soon became unnecessary. We 
realized the pleasure and advantage of 
early rising ; a succession of acts became 
a habit; a habit i^om which we have 
never since been induced to decline. A 
given object in which real interest is felt ; 
and a basin of cold water, kept in regular 
operation for the space of a month, 
would cure any rational and well-dis- 
posed young person of the abominable 
nabit of lying late in bed. Whether they 
might prove as efficacious with older sub- 
jects, I cannot pretend to say ; but at any 
age it would be worth making the expe- 
riment. I said to mvself, "Frank did 
know what he should like, and it was 
something worth wishing for, and he 
went about the right way to obtain it. 
I wonder whether Arthur's prize wiU 
prove as valuable ?" 

Arthur had now left my uncle's. He 
only came for a few days ; but while he 
was there, he absolutelv made several ex- 
pensive purchases, ana issued orders for 
very superfluous articles, on the strength 
of his expected prize, which, if not tvl^enty 
thousands, he thought at least might be 
ten. Two or three days after Arthur had 
left, Frank received a letter from him, to 
request that the first time we went to the 
neighbouring town, unaccompanied by 
my uncle, Frank would call at a jewel- 
ler's, and receive some articles which he 
had ordered, and which he wished to be 
sent to him as soon as possible. The 
letter contained several allusions to his 
anticipated good fortune, and closed with 
a strict charge that it should not be 
mentioned to uncle. On receipt ^ this 
letter, Frank appeared vexed and em- 
barrassed. He read the letter again 
and again. At last he said to me, "I 
am afraid Arthur is going on in a wrong 
way. Foolish fellow, he suffers himself 
to dream about this very unlikely acquisi- 
tion, and then acts as if it were a cer- 
tainty. He will surely bring himself 
into trouble and disgrace. I am not 
sure that I ought not to show the letter 
to uncle ; and yet I should be very sorry 
to give him an ill opinion of Arffiur, if 
he can be convinced of the impropriety 
of his conduct without such exposure. 
One thing I am quite sure of; I can 
have nothing to do in a matter that re- 
quires concealment ; I have no secret of 
my own to keep from my parents, or my 
uncle, and I will have none of other 

ale's." Frank accordhigly replied to 
iur khidly, yet firmly declining to 
execute his commission, and advising 
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him, at least, to wait for the receipt of 
his anticipated wealth, before he in- 
curred expenses which, in case of its 
failure, he might find it inconvenient to 
meet. I observed to Frank, that I won- 
dered at Arthur so setting his mind 
upon a great prize in the lottery : he 
wno had so large an allowance from his 
father, beside frequent presents from his 
grandmother and aunts — what could he 
want with more ? ** Ah," replied Frank, 
** extravagance makes people mercenary. 
Arthur has never learned to say, like un- 
cle Bamaby and Lord C. * I cannot afford 
it,' (Visitor for 1839, p. 1 85 ;) and hence, 
though he is profusely supplied with 
money, he squanders it so lavishly, that 
he is always wanting more : he is always 
poor. I dare say there are many 
families who subsist in respectability ana 
comfort, on a smaller sum than Arthur 
consumes on his own personal expenses ; 
and yet, with all their cares and toils, 
they are contented with their daily pro- 
vision; while he, who has in fact no 
real wants to meet, is wishing and spe- 
culating about getting more. K he had 
a large family to keep, and no resources 
to look to, he could not be more anxious 
than he is about this lottery prize, which 
it is very unlikely he will ever gain; 
and if he should gain it, still more un- 
Ijj^ely that it should do him any good." 
.^'In due tim^e Arthur's ticket came up 
a blank ; and, after much shuffling and 
embarrassment, he had to coax his aunt 
and his father for money to pay his 
debts. This was certainly not what 
Arthur liked, but it was the natural con- 
sequence of the conduct to which his 
vain and foolish wishes led him. He 
said. He knew what he should like ; but 
the fact was, he wished for what he 
knew nothing about. 

" I know what I should like," said 
young Rogers, the nephew of my uncle's 
housekeeper, "I am sick and tired of 
apprenticeship. I know quite as much of 
my trade as my master can teach me ; 
and I earn for him twice as much money 
as he pays me. It is a very unfair thing. 
I wish I could buy ofi^ the remainder of 
my time, and set up for myself, I should 
be sure to succeed." Whenever the 
youth visited his aunt, he complained 
bitterly of his present hardships, and 
represented, in glowing colours, the ad- 
vantages that would result from his an- 
ticipating a year or two of his freedom. 
Mrs. Rogers consulted my uncle on the 
subject. His opinion differed widely 



from that of the young man. That he 
was clever, and industrious, and likely, 
in due time, to make his way, my uncle 
did not dispute : nor yet that his pre- 
sent services were very valuable to bis 
master, who was inclined to take undue 
advantage of him. Still he considered 
that it would be more for his honour and 
interest to serve out his time. However 
quick and ingenious he might be, it was 
hardly likely that he had learned quite all 
Uiat his master could teach him ; beside 
he was far too young to set up in business 
on his own account ; and the twenty or 
thirty poflnds required to buy off his 
time, would be much more advantage- 
ously employed, at a proper time, in the 
purchase of tools or of stock. The 
soundness of my uncle's arguments was 
admitted, and the young man seemed 
to be reconciled to work out the re- 
mainder of his time. But a few months 
afterwards, he came over again to visit 
his aunt with a fresh cargo of complaints 
and projects. My uncle was at that time 
in London, and Mrs. Rogers was in- 
duced to comply with the wishes of her 
nephew. She permitted him to draw 
out a small sum of money, which had 
been laid by for him, and adding to it a 
few pounds from her own savings, en- 
abled him to obtain his discharge from 
his master, purchase a small stock of 
tools, and start for himself. In a very 
short time, he^ deemed it desirable to 
marry, and thought that his prospects in 
trade afforded him sufficient encoura^- 
ment to warrant such a step. My ancle 
on hearing of these rapid movements, 
shook his head, and expressed a fear 
that there had been more haste than 

food speed. However, in various ways 
e kindly endeavoured to assist the 
young man. But this one premature 
step seemed to extend an unfavourable 
innuence over his whole course : the in- 
experience and imprudence of youth, 
occasioned frequent mistakes in manage- 
ment ; and a rapidly increasing family en- 
tailed expenses which the resources of busi- 
ness were unequal to meet. Under the 
pressure of frequent embarrassments, the 
young tradesman, and husband, and fa- 
ther, was constrained to admit that he was 
under a mistake when he was so eager to 
free himself from restraint, and set up 
on his own account. " I thought," said 
he feelingly, " that I knew then what I 
should like ; but I do know what I wish, 
that I had taken the advice of those who 
knew better than myself, and been con- 
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tent to work my way slowly and surely, 
to finish my apprenticeship, to earn, and 
save, and feel my way towards beginning 
for myself, and obtaining something to 
support a family before I incurred the 
expenses of one." 

My uncle mentioned two cases that 
had been related to him, which bore 
upon the subject. 

" I know what I should like," said 
Mrs. Bell, the grocer's wife, as she reco- 
vered fi^m a weary yawn while waiting 
in ' the little back parlour, in White - 
chapel, for the key of the shop. ** I 
should like to give up business, and re- 
tire into the country to enjoy a little ease 
and leisure. Really, Mr. JBell, at our 
time of Hfe, I d8n*t see why we should 
go on slaving and toiling, as we have 
done the last thirty years, being at it by • 
seven o'clock in the morning, and keep- 
ing open shop so late every Saturday 
night. I really am tired out of my life ; 
and we know very well that it will not 
do for us to go to bed and leave the 
young men to shut up shop." **No," 
replied Mr. Bell, as he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, and took a sip of 
porter, ** while I am in business, I will 
look to it with my own eyes : but really, 
as you say, I should like to retire and 
have a litde leisure and enjoyment of 
life ; and we certainly can afibrd it as well 
as any of our neighbours." 

The bright and lunAnous thought 
seemed quite to enliven the old couple. 
Mr. Bell once more filled his pipe, and 
his wife surmounted her yawning, stirred 
up the fire, and resumed the conversa- 
tion. The point of retiring from busi- 
ness was decided upon, and the question 
between Camberwell and Kentish town, 
as the place of residence, was under dis- 
cussion, when the shop shutters slid into 
their places, and the shop key was laid 
on the parlour table. 

Not many weeks had elapsed before 
the old established grocery and tea 
warehouse announced to the public, 
that it was under the conduct of " Simp- 
son, late Bell," Mr. Bell having retired 
into the country to enjoy his well-earned 
competency. And how did the change 
answer? Did it prove that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bell were correct when they 
thought they should like such a change 
of li^ ? ISo ; their round of ideas had 
been so completely confined to the shop 
and the little back parlour, and at no pe- 
riod of life, enlargCKi either by reading or 
society, that though money was accumu- 



lated to purchase leisure, no resources 
were provided for enjoying or improving 
it. In a few months, the excitement of 
selecting and furnishing the house, and 
planting the garden, and pointing out 
their respective beauties, and explaining 
their cost to visitors had gone by, and 
the leisurely pair sunk into absolute dul- 
ness. Mr. Bell had no amusement ex* 
cept his often filled pipe, which whiled 
away the time from one meal to another ; 
while Mrs. Bell's dsdly task was that of 
scolding two or three half-employed 
servants, occasionally indulging herself, 
as a sly treat, in dusting the best parlour 
herself, and often restraining herself, 
when prompted to perform, to her own 
liking, some other acts of household in- 
dustry, by the consideration, " It would 
not l>e in character to do so, now that 
we are retired gentlefolks." 

There is reason to believe that both 
parties often sighed for the shelves, and 
counter, and canisters, and little back 
parlour in Whitechapel. 

**I know what 1 should like," said 
one who had long been struggling with 
difficulties, and whose efforts to surmount 
them had been continually baffled by 
untoward circumstances, arising out of 
the misconduct of others. '* I have met 
with many unexpected circumstances of 
a trying nature ; I wish some circum- 
stance, of an opposite character, would 
transpire, and just place me above 
anxiety. Let me owe no man any thing, 
and have five pounds in niy pocket to 
support my family, while 1 earn five 

f>unds more, and I should be as rich as 
desire."' " Stop,'* replied conscience, 
** you know not what you ask. Are you 
not a Christian ? Have you not chosen 
the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, and so laid hold on the promise, 
that all other things shall be added to 
you ? Does not your Father know what 
you have need of; and are you not satis- 
fied that he should choose your inherit- 
ance? Dare you, for a moment, in- 
dulge the wish to interfere with his ar- 
rangements, and be your own carver ?" 
Conscience prevailed; the guilty wish 
was suppressed; the better feeling re- 
called^ 

« Father, I wait thy daily will, 
Thou shalt divide my portion still ; 
Grant me on earth what seem'st thee best. 
Till death and heaven reveal the rest." 

« In course of time, this pious man re- 
alized the summit of his worldly wishes, 
not according to the dreamy fancy of the 
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moment, by some one sudden accession 
of prosperity ; but, by the blessing of 
Goa on his own honest industry, con- 
tinued, through a long series of years, 
and proving sufficient to furnish him 
with daily bread, and each day yielding 
some small surplus, which was steadily, 
and conscientiously, and effectually ap- 
plied to reduce tne burdens that had 
long oppressed his heart. He lived to 
owe no man any thing ; to possess five 
pounds of his own, with a heart to devote 
a portion of it to those sacred and benei 
Yolent causes which he<had long lament- 
ed his inability to assist ; and to acknow- 
ledge, with gratitude, that the sweetness 
of his possession was enhanced by the 
mai^ner in which it had been obtained. 

** I know what I should like," said an 
ingenious young mechanic. " If I could 
have my wish, I would be the author of 
some great invention that should immor- 
talize my name, and obtain for me the 
patronage of government." Every now 
and then he would fancy that he had got 
hold erf something very clever, and spend 
both time and money, that he could ill af- 
ford, in trying experiments. " I would not 
discourage the spirit of useful enterprise," 
said my uncle Bamaby to this young 
man, "but I would advise you not to 
waste your time and energies oh trying 
to invent something, you know not what 
Keep steadily to your own employment, 
and .improve yourself in it to the highest 
possible degree; thus you will best se- 
cure a present maintenance, and be ready 
to adopt any improvement diat may sug- 
gest itself to you. The best discoveries 
nave been made by persons diligently 
employed in exercisingknowledge already 
possessed." The young man was wise 
enough to follow good counsel, and 
though I believe he has never taken out 
a patent, or obtained a pension for any 
wonderful invention, he has risen to 
eminence in his own line, and is now at 
the head of an extensive and flourishing 
establishment. 

** Ah," said my uncle, when we had 
been speaking one day about human 
wishes, and the results attendant on their 
disappointment and their gratification, 
** * Who knoweth what is good for man in 
this life, all the days of his vain life, which 
he spendeth as a shadow ?* Eccles. vi. 12. 
We are very apt to say we know what 
we wish, when, in fact, we know nothing 
about it. We wish, but it is for some-^ 
thing vain and unattainable ; and so we ex- 
pose ourselves to self-inflicted disappoint- 



ment ; or we expect the fulflhnent of our 
wishes in some way independent of our 
own proper exertions. * The soul of tbe 
sluggard desireth, and hath nothing,' 
Prov. xiii. 4. Then, too, we often desire 
things which, when possessed, we do not 
enjoy. The poor man desires wealth, 
he obtains it, and finds that it brings with 
it cares and vexation. The solitary 
desires society; the man of conapany 
seeks solitude, and both find that n^>- 
piness does not consist in circumstances 
or their change. We sometimes eagerly 
desire eiyoyments which are in mercY 
withheld ; and we live to see that had 
our desire been indulged, it would have 
proved our ruin, Psa. cvi. 15. Even to 
the true Christian, wh^ he desires con- 
formi^ to the image of his Lord, it may 
be said, * You know not what you ask.' 
He Uttle thinks how painful and hum- 
bling the process : how severe the disci- 
pline through wnich he must pass to 
attain Uie object of his desire : could he 
foresee it, his courage would shrink, and 
his heart fail ; yet tnis is the only wish 
that we may absolutely and safely in- 
dulge, and if sincere, we shall be led on, 
step by step, to its completion; and 
then we * shall be satisfied, when we 
awake, with his likeness,* " Psa. xvii. 15. 

"Uncle," said Frank, "I should 
hardly dare say I know what I wish, 
or I know what I should like, except 
it be in moral goodness." 

" I have often," replied my uncle, 
** been struck with the wisdom and piety 
of a litde boy whom I knew. He had 
heard a sermon from the words, John 
xvi. 23, * Verily, verily, I say unto you. 
Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you.' After 
naming the text, me minister paused 
a minuto, desiring his hearers to con- 
sider what it was they should most 
desire, and then to present their request 
in the Saviour's name, relying on his 
word for its accomplishment. At the 
close of the service, the child, in con- 
versation with a pious relative, asked her 
whether she presented any request ? 
She returned the question. 'Yes,* he 
replied with much solemnity, ^ I thought 
of one thing and another ; but I did not 
know which would be best to ask. and |o 
I said. Father, thy will be done 1* " 

C. 

HORTICULTURE. 

HoBTicuiiTURE IS that branch of 
rural economy which consists in tl^ 
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fom^atkm and culture of gardens. Its 
results are culinary vegetables, fruits, 
and flowers. On one side it is allied 
to agriculture, from which, however, 
it is distinguished by the nature of its 
products, and by the smaller extent and 
greater complexity of its operations; 
on the other side, in its processes of 
emb^Uishments, it approaches the arts 
of the landscape artist and the forester, 
from which, however, it also retires in 
the comparative minuteness of its details. 
Like other arts, horticulture borrows 
its principles from the general sciences. 
To botany, it is beholden for the facts 
and , the<»4es of vegetable physiology ; 
to chemistry, for assistance in reference 
to soils, manures, and artificial heat; 
and to meteorology, for a knowledge 
of many circumstances which very ma- 
terially affect the labours of the gardener. 
With these subjects, the philosophical 
horticulturist should not tail to make 
himself familiar. It is very desirable 
that such information should be exten- 
sively difiused among practical men ; as 
it is only from this quarter that much 
improvement, in our present state of 
knowledge, can be expected. Truth, 
however, obliges us to admit, that gar- 
dening has been most successfully prac- 
tised, when treated as an empirical art. 
Few of those who are minutely convers- 
ant with its numerous manipulations 
have undergone such an intellectual 
training as to enable them to wield 
general principles with effect. Many 
who are not inexpert or unsuccessful 
while they follow the routine practice, 
(a^ practice, be it remembered, founded 
on long experience,) egregiously fail, 
when, with imperfect information, or 
ill-advised ingenuity, they endeavour to 
strike out new paths for themselves. 
The obiect of the art, too, limits the 
application of the deductions of science. 
Its whole business consists in the imi- 
^on of nature, whose processes may 
indeed be, in some measure, originated, 
as when a seed is inserted in the ground, 
or modified, as in the artificial training 
of fruit trees, but which may not be 
entirely controlled, much less counter- 
acted. The principle of vegetable life, 
will not endure interference beyond a 
certain point, and our theoretical views 
should be so directed as to interfere 
with it as little as possible. Observation 
and experiment are the grand means 
by which the art has arrived at its 



present state of advancement; at the 
same time, it is obvious, that an enlarged 
acquaintance with science will aid us 
in imitating the processes of nature, 
guide the hand of experiment, suggest 
contrivances, and enable us to guar4 
against error ; and, above all, will tend 
to dispel those prejudices which practi- 
tioners in the empirical arts are so prone 
to cherish. 

Gardening, Mr. Walpole observes,' 
was probably one of the first arts which 
succeeded to that of building houses, 
and naturally attended property and 
individual possession. Culinary, and 
afterwards medicinal herbs, were object^ 
in request by every head of a family; 
and it became convenient to have them 
within reach, without searching for them 
in woods, in meadows, or on mountain»y 
as they might be wanted. Separate en- 
closures for rearing herbs were soon 
found expedient. Fruits were in the 
same predicament; and those most in 
use, or the cultivation of which re- 
quired particular attention, must early 
have entered into and extended the 
domestic enclosure. Such may be deem- 
ed the leading heads of a conjectura) 
history of the art; and, indeed, if we 
would ascend into remote antiquity, we 
can have recourse oi^ly to conjecture ; f or 
although, in the sacred writings, and 
in the earliest profane authors, allusions 
to gardens occur, little is told us either 
of their productions or their culture. 
At the close of the Roman common- 
wealth, the catalogue of fruits had be 
come considerable, the principles of 
grafting and pruning were understood 
and practised, and shortly afterwaids, 
even artificial heat seems to have been 
partially employed. With the decline 
of the empire, horticulture also declined 
or became stationary; but, at the re- 
vival of learning, it arose from the slum- 
ber of the dark age^, encumbered, it is 
true, by the dreams of the alchymists, 
the restrictions of unlucky days, and the 
imaginary effects of lunar influence. 
From these fetters it was ere long eman- 
cipated by the diffusion of knowledge, 
and it has hitherto kept pace with the 
ffeneral improvement oi society. Modi- 
fied by climate and other circumstances 
in different countries, its advancement 
has been various; but nowhere has it 
made greater progress than amongst 
ourselves. Introduced into England at 
an early period, gardening became 
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conspicuous in the reign of Henry yiii. 
and his immediate successors, and met 
with considerable attention during the 
reigns of the Stuarts. In the first half of 
the eighteenth century, Miller, Switzer 
and others, laboured with success in im- 
proving the operations, and unfolding 
the principles of the art; and these were 
succeeded by Abercrombie, Speechly, 
and a host of writers, who added greatly 
to our stores of knowledge. In 1805, 
was established the Horticultural Society 
of London, which was soon followed by 
the institution of the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society at Edinburgh; and in 
their train have sprung up a multitude 
of provincial gardening societies, all of 
which have given an impulse to the 
public mind, and stimulated the ex- 
ertions of individuals. Experimental 
gardens have been formed, in which, 
amongst other things, the important 
task of -distinguishing and classifying 
the numerous varieties of our hardy 
fruits has been zealously prosecuted. 
The mass of information now collected 
is very great, and the labour expended 
in its diffusion unwearied. Judging 
from the literature of tiie day, and pass- 
ing downwards from the sumptuous 
transactions of the metropolitan society, 
through the numerous periodicals, to 
the penny information for the people, 
we shall scarcely find any art, how- 
ever nationally important, which receives 
more attention, or on which the libe- 
rality of the wealthy is more abundantly 
bestowed. The public nursery gardens, 
too, both in London and elsewhere, es- 
tablishments intimately connected with 
our subject, and which, in a manufac- 
turing nation, are not the least wonder- 
ful amongst the applications of skill and 
capital, prove the extent and perfection 
to which gardening has advanced. — 
NeUL 

the perambulator, 
iiondon, fbom the cupola op st. 

Paul's. 
With a companion, I have ascended 
the stone staircase ; we have groped our 
way, almost in the dark, up the wooden 
steps and platforms, within the dome, 
and at last, have emerged to light. 
We are now at the top of the cupola, 
with the ball and cross above us; and 
London is spread, like a carpet, beneath 
our feet. 



There are some half-dozen perBons in 
the gallery. Among tiiem, are two 
Spaniards, with pale faces and dark 
mustachios, one of whom speaks a little 
English ; and a littie gentiemanly French- 
man of low stature, who whether he can 
speak English or not, will not. The 
Spaniards are reserved, the Frenchman 
very communicative. The latter^ tells 
me that Paris, when seen from the Par- 
thenon or from Notre Dame, is larger 
than London; for that three parts of 
London are hid by the fog. 

On a fine day, the view from this 
place must be truly grand, every iwurt 
of the metropolis and the surrounding 
neighbourhood being so fully command- 
ed. At the moment, it is a ocmiplete 
chaos of brick, tile, slate, towers, spir€», 
chimney-pots, and smoke, with a fog in 
the distance that sadly circumscribes the 
view: by and by, order will begin to 
appear. 

What a fearful height we are elevated 
from the earth ! the Monument and the 
churches are but pigmies to this giant 
of a cathedral.. The Lilliputian world 
below shrinks into insignificance; and 
not a voice reaches us from the multi- 
tude below. 

I have, aforetime, been within the 
ball above my head, and am not now 
sufficiently high-minded to renew mj 
visit. The strong, heavy, iron-railing, 

{)laced here for security, is painted y^- 
ow, and a thousand names are etched 
or scratched thereupon, in celebration of 
the visit of those who from this place 
have gazed on London city. The 
bulging out of the huge cupola below 
my feet, impresses the mind vnth a sense 
of extent and ponderosity. It Hiakes 
one reflect on the necessity of a firm 
foundation for such a colossal pile. 

The statue of St. Paul there, on the 
west end of the cathedral, has but a sorry 
appearance; and the same remark may 
be made of the other figures, for they 
are nothing but shapeless blocks of stone 
at the back, supported by unsightiy iron 
bars, though their fronts are very hean- 
tiful. To put the best on the outside 
is a rule that is observed in many things 
beside sculpture and architecture. 

Though the height of St. Paul's so 
much exceeds that of the Monument, 
the perpendicular view from "the latter 
is, by far, the more fearful of the two. 
The cupola and the church of St. Paul's 
prevent the eye from encountering heie 
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that dreadftil dq)th which the gazer from 
the Monument endures. Still, as the 
eye travels down the dome, and sud- 
denly plunges into the churchyard, the 
immeasurable gulf is sufficiently terrible. 
What a Tarpeian rock to be flung from 
headlong ! 

The continued rattle occasioned by 
the passing vehicles, and the varied 
sounds in the public streets, are all 
blended in one unceasing rumble by the 
time they ascend to this place. You 
scarcely hear anv individual sound, un- 
less it be the striking of a church clock. 
A man may be seen at work with his 
hammer, another may be smacking his 
whip, and a third sawing a piece of 
timber ; but the hammer, the whip, or 
the saw cannot be heard. 

In the north part of the churchyard 
below, once stood St. Paul's cross, a re- 
markable piece of antiquity. Here were 
the magistrates chosen, and every male 
of twelve years old and upwards, sworn 
to be true to the king and his heirs. 
When the old cross was destroyed, a 
new one was raised. At this cross, 
Jane Shore did penance ; here, the first 
English Bible was publicly burned ; and 
here. Cardinal Wolsey read the sentence 
against Martin Luther and his works. 

The shop windows in St. Paul's 
churchyard look gay, ornamented as 
they are with glittering brass, but the 
lar^ window panes are sadly diminished, 
and the names of their illustrious owners 
can scarcely be deciphered. There are 
five or six young men peeping in at the 
music shop, and two ladies in white, 
have this moment stopped at the milli- 
ner's window. The varied articles that 
are exposed for sale appear all mingled 
together. The broad slated roofs, of 
what used to be Newgate market, are 
very conspicuous, while the narrow strip 
of a street, called Paternoster Row, can 
scarcely be traced with the eye. 

There is the Post Office, with its por- 
tico and doric pillars : as seen from the 
ground it is a noble edifice ; but this al- 
titude is a sad revealer of secrets. We 
here perceive that the outside is of stone, 
and the inside of brick. I might enter 
on a description of the building, its ex- 
terior form, and its internal arrange- 
ments, its system of business, its branch 
offices, and its regulations for receiving 
and despatching letters ; for it is a little 
city in itself, and in degree may be said, 
if not to regulate, at least, to affect the 



beating of every heart, and the throb- 
bing of every pulse in the metropoHs. 

And that is St. Martin's le Grand ! 
Could I go back a few short centuries ; 
instead of the scene that now presents 
itself, I should be gazing on old Alders- 
gate; the richly and royally endowed 
priory of St. Martin le Grand ; and the 
proud and princely mansion of the duke 
of Brittany. Even now I can fancy 
that I hear the Christmas anthem of a 
band of brotherhood portly in form and 
feature; as with sack and wallet they 
plod their way through the miry streets 
to gather largesse against the holy tide. 
Christmas was Christmas then, in all 
its ceremonial decorations, its wide- 
spread charities, its open-hearted hospi- 
tality, and its reckless revelry. 

He who would learn to the full, the 
manner and spirit with which our ances- 
tors commemorated Christmas, had need 
be patient and persevering as well as 
ardent in his inquiry ; for the authorities 
he has to consult, and the evidence he has 
to collect, are widely scattered through 
records of a varied character. 

Should he fii on the days of William 
the Norman, as on a starting point, and 
continue his course to those of Oliver 
Cromwell ; he must turn over the ample 
pages of many an ancient record and 
time-worn chronicle; he must ponder 
over the statute-book^ scrutinize the 
rolls of court, and read the antique 
ballads of the olden times. The royal 
household books, and the archives of 
noble families will furnish him with 
much information ; and the popular tra- 
ditions, and expiring observances in 
many a country homestead at Christmas 
will throw occasional light on the faint 
and shadowy remembrances of remoter 
times. 

When we read of our great great 
grandfathers and our equally memorable 
and venerated grandmothers, sitting at 
the huge dinner table prodigally sup- 
plied with orthodox dishes ; the da- 
mask napkin drawn through the high* 
est button hole of their church-going 
Christmas- visiting coats; or the lawn 
handkerchief carefully pinned over 
the brocade stomacher, reciprocrating 
healths; and unitedly complimenting the 
mistress of Uie entertainment ; who, well 
versed in all the mysteries of the still and 
stewpan, competent to "rear a goose," 
** sauce a capon," "border a pasty," or 
**barb a lobster," with her best point 
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rofflei^ pinned up, and brandishing her 
huge carving knife, occupied her.house- 
hcdd throne, the large arm chair at the 
head of the table. 

Wheiji we read that our ancestors as- 
sembled themselves at the festive board, 

" And serred up salmon, renisoQ, and wild boan 
By bundreds, and by dozens, and by scores," 

we regard them, as a race of men alto- 
gether diverse from those that now 
people our pathways. We can now 
nardly realize* even by the glimpses we 
may get of a Lord Mayor's feast, of the 
wassailry and prodiguity of our pro- 
genitors, when with s^wy frames and 
lusty appetites they revelled *mid 

'' Hogsbeads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 
Muttons and fatted beeves, and bacon sirine ; 
Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan and bustard, 

Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and in fine 
Plum puddings, pancakes, apple pies, and cus- 
tard, 
And therewitbal they drank good Gascon wine, 
With mead, and ale, and cider of our own, 
Por i)orter, punch, and negus were not known.** 

Christ's Hospital is plainly seen. It 
was originally a religious house of the 
order of Grey Friars, who came from 
Italy 1224. The new hall is a noble 
building in the Tudor style, and stands 
partly on the ancient wall of London, 
and partly on the spot where stood the 
refectory of Grey Friars. The prin- 
cipal front is towards Newgate street. 
It has an octagon tower at each extre- 
mitv, and is supported by buttresses 
witn an embatded top and pinnacles. 

Christ's Hospital, in 1552, was pre- 
jM^ed to receive poor fatherless children. 
Their livery was russet cotton, which 
soon after was changed for blue. The 
present Christ Church was built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, the architect of the 
goodly pile on whicn I am now standing. 
The old Monastery church was burned 
down by the great fire of London, in 
1666. 

Who has not stood at the iron gates, 
to see the boys belonging to the place 
at play, in their old-fashioned monkish 
gaA? The dark blue coat with long 
skirts, the yellow petticoat and stock- 
ings, the leathern girdle, the white neck- 
hand, and the a mall black vi orsted cap. are 
altogeiheBr unltke the dress of modern 

The square there, with the four noble 
stone buildings, unUed by stone gate- 
ways at the angle s, is St. Bartholomew's 
Hofipilal. It is deiroted to the use of 
Uie BLok, neiirly four thous^ind in-pa- 



tients, and a yet greater number of out- 
patients have been cured or relieved iu 
the course of a year. 

A little to the right yonder is the 
Charter-house, with its front in Char- 
ter-house square. An extensive Car- 
thusian monastery once stood on the 
spot where the present building is utu- 
ated. The Charter-house Hospital and 
Free school were founded by a wealthy 
citizen of the name of Sutton. 

Another monastic establishment occu- 
pied a spot beyond, where the knights 
hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, 
resided. St. John's gate, Clerkenwell, 
is well known. Changed as London is, 
from what it was in the olden time : 
who shall say that it will not be much 
more so in future days ? 

I can just catch a glimpse of Smith- 
field. **Schmyt Fyeld, it was once 
called ; tut a different place it was then, 
to what it is now. About a third of it 
may be seen from this gallery. This is 
the principal mart for cattle, sheep, 
pigs, horses, and hay. More than six- 
teen thousand pigs, seventeen thousand 
calves, twenty thousand horses, a hun- 
dred thousand bullocks, and nine hun- 
dred thousand sheep and lambs, are 
here annually sold. 

It was in Smithfield, that the lord 
mayor, Walworth, in the reign of Rich- 
ard II., killed Wat Tyler ; and at a yet 
earlier date, duels were decided there 
according to the *'kamp-fight" ordeal of 
the Saxons. 

Tilts and tournaments, also, were once 
held in Smithfield. Three thousand arch- 
ers once assembled, most of them with 
golden chains suspended from their 
necks attended with crowds of people ; 
and Henry viii. created, in a jestfut 
manner, one Barlow, duke of Shore - 
ditch, for his skill in archery. 

It was here that the doating hero, 
Edward ui., in his sixty-second year, 
when he ought to have been much better 
employed, ** infatuated by the charms of 
Alice Pierce, placed her by his side in 
a magnificent car, and styling her the 
lady of the sun, conducted her to the 
lists, followed by a train of knights, 
each leading by the bridle a beautiful 
palfrey, mounted by a gay damsel ; and 
for seven days together, exhibited the 
most splendid justs in indulgence of his 
disjCTaceful passion. ' ' 

To the magnificent tournament of 
Richard ii., held at this place, *'theie 
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issued out of the Towre of London, ^t 
three score coursers, apparelled for the 
justes, and on every one a squyer of 
honour riding a soft pace. Then issued 
out threescore ladyes of honoure mount- 
ed on fayre palfreyes; and every lady 
led a knight by a cheyne of silver, 
which knights were apparelled to just." 

Bartholomew fair was granted for 
three days in the year to the neigh- 
bouring priory by Henry ii. ; and ever 
since £en, Smithfield has annually been 
the scene of theatrical representations, 
wild beasts, shows of all descriptions, 
revelry, folly, and crime. 

But even the reckless debauchery of 
Bartholomew fair, cannot compare in 
iniquity with the cruel burnings of the 
martyrs in Smithfield : these mark the 

Elace with a fearful significancy, and 
rand it with an infamy never to be 
effaced. 

There is a soft, picture-like expres- 
sion given by the great elevation of this 
place to the objects below ; and as in- 
dividual voices are not heard, being 
drowned in the universal rumble of the 
streets, the objects of the scattered mul- 
titude seem to be set forth by actions, not 
by words. 

The Spaniards are stalking round the 
gallery, making but few remarks. Not 
so the little Frenchman, who has just 
observed to me, with a shrug of exult- 
ation, that they have none of our Eng- 
lish fogs in France ; and that the Mo- 
nument of London is not like the column 
of the Place Vendome in Paris. 

I have just found out Cripplegate 
Church, where the earthly part of Mil- 
ton moulders. Homer, Virgil, and Mil- 
ton have been considered the three 
greatest poets that ever lived. The fol- 
lowing lines ^y Dryden speak much in 
their pruse. 

" Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The flrtt in majesty of thought surpassed, 
The pei^t in gracefulness ;>-in both, the last. 
The force of nature could no farther go. 
To make a third she joined the other two." 

The fo^ seems to increase, and every 
di^^t object is hidden, or appears very 
indistinct. Greenwich is hardly per- 
ceptible. The marine forest there, the 
iunoa4a in the riv^r lias a goodly ap- 
pearance; 2^ the bridges bestriding the 
no)ble streapa are striking objects in this 
sojendid panorama. X have ventured 
the remarlk to the Frenchman, that they 
have no riyer Thames at Paris. He 



replies by asking me with a shriMf, where 
are our Eufflish palaces ? and if I have 
ever visited Versailles ? Nationality is 
strong within him; but this is as it 
should be. True patriots love their 
father-land. 



-" Where'er we toam 



Our first, best country ever Is at home," 
whether we are Englishmen or French- 
men, whether we were bom under the 
line, or where icebergs crowd the north- 
em sea. 

The top only of the Bank of England, 
can be discerned from hence. This is 
by far the most important institution in 
the world with regard to money matters. 
Millions and millions are circidated 
through the four quarters of the globe, 
by the agency of this establishment. If 
we were as anxious to lay up treasure in 
heaven as we are to amass it on earth, 
how much of care and distraction should 
we avoid ! 

The space once occupied by the Royal 
Exchange is plainly seen. The confla- 
gration of this elegant edifice was a sore 
visitation to the merchants of liondon. 
It was a singular circumstance that while 
the fire was at its height, the chimes in 
the tower of the building were playing 
the tune, ^' There's nae luck about the 
bouse." The destruction, the loss, and 
the inconvenience occasioned by the 
burning of this place, were truly terrible. 

The green trees which are seen, here 
and there, among the masses of brick 
and stone buildingp of the city, look very 
picturesque. They refresh the eye, and 
the spirit too. 

Tne Mansion-house resembles one 
habitation built upon another ; and Guild- 
hall and the India House I cannot dis- 
cem. The Mint appears to great ad- 
vantage ; and the Tower and the Monu- 
ment are very conspicuous. 

While I look down upon the church- 
yard below, the thought of falling there 
is horrible. Five persons have flung 
themselves down from the Monument : 
a weaver, a baker. Levy the Jew, Mar- 
garet Moyes, and a boy. It would be diffi- 
cult to assign any other reason for their 
adopting so dreadful a mode of quitting 
the world, than a stronger than ordi- 
nary determination to get rid of life ; an 
inflexible resolve that no possible con- 
tingency should prevent tneir destruc- 
tion. What must have been that state 
of mind that could look on such a dread- 
ful deed, as a reHef to its unimaginable 
agony ? 
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The Monument is a fluted pillar of 
the Doric order, a free imitation of Tra- 
jan's pillar at Rome. Its height is two 
hundred and two feet. Sir Christopher 
Wren designed and erected this column 
to hand down to posterity the remem- 
brance of the great fire of London, which 
began near the spot on which th^ Monu- 
ment stands. 

The Tower of London is closely con- 
nected with every part of English His- 
tory ; having been famous as a fort, a 
palace, a prison, and a magazine for 
arms. As it now stands, it was origi- 
nally founded by William i. ; but suc- 
ceeding kings much strengthened and 
enlarged it. Hearts have beat with 
rapture and throbbed with agony within 
its glooniy walls. 

The Tower contains cannon, and 
large field-pieces ; muskets and other 
weapons for a hundred thousand men; 
complete suits of armour; and effigies 
of most of our English monarchs ; tro- 
phies and instruments of torture cap- 
tured from the Spanish Armada. The 
crown jewels are also kept here, said to 
be worth two millions of money. 

As I look around, some new object is 
continually rising in view. The Cus- 
tom-house, the Docks, and the Green- 
wich railway station are all seen, and 
St. Saviour's Church at the foot of 
London Bridge. It was in the Lady 
chapel of this truly beautiful Gothic 
church that Bonner and Gardiner, 
whose names are synonymous with bi- 
gotry and relentless cruelty, sat in judg- 
ment on better men, and condemned 
them to the stake. Here stood Ferrar, 
and Hooper, and Bradford, and other 
eminent reformers, the manacled de- 
fenders of the Protestant faith. 

I have walked round the gallery to 
explain some of the more imposing and 
important buildings to the Frenchman, 
whom I take to be a man of letters. 
St. Paul's school, close to the church- 
yard I had not before noticed; and 
Newgate, and the Old Bailey Sessions- 
house in the opposite direction, had es- 
caped me. 

rfewgate was built either in the reign 
of Henry i., or of Stephen. It took its 
name from the* city gate erected near 
the place, which was new, compared 
with Ludgate, built more than a thou- 
sand years before. 

At one period, the prison of Newgate 
was tlie receptacle of wretchedness, filth, 
disease, and contagion ; and cartloads of 



the carcasses of those who died of tbe 
gaol fever were fiung, without the rites 
of sepulture, into holes where now 
Christ churchyard stands. 

The Frenchman is bent on seeing the 
Thames Tunnel, which he regards as 
a truly national and grand affair. He 
tells me, that it is the first, but that it 
will not be the last undertaking of the 
kind. There ! he is gone. He has re- 
moved his hat from his head, courte- 
ously thanked me for my attentions to 
a stranger; made me a low bow, and 
bade me adieu. 

Peace go with thee, thou inhabitant 
of a light-hearted land ! and may the 
nationalities of thy heart lead thee to 
love thy own country without being un- 
just to the country of another. Pass by 
in Britain all that is unworthy, and take 
back in thy heart all that thou findest 
in her consistent with humanity, with 
virtue, with patriotism, and with piety. 

While the surrounding buildings are 
lost in the fog, the towers of Westmin- 
ster Abbey are seen distinctly in the 
distance yonder. They appear to be 
in the clouds. How often have I lin- 
gered among the goodly monuments of 
that costly fabric Westminster Abbey; 
where poets, painters, and musicians, 
statesmen, kings, and heroes lie en- 
tombed. 

« The sceptered band, the anointed head. 
There moulder with the silent dead, 
For worldly pomp and kingly power, 
Are bat the pageants of an hour. 

" Where breasts with proud ambition swell, 
Oh what a tale is this to tell ! 
If kings the shroud of death must wear. 
Can I do better than prepare 7" 

My companion has just pointed out 
the imposing appearance of the ships 
below London Bridge. Lying as they 
do, along each side of the river, they 
resemble two hostile fleets in order of 
battle, just ready to pour their devas- 
tating thunder into each other's bosoms. 

Lambeth Palace is not visible. So- 
merset House looks proudly down upon 
the flowing river; and farther to tlie 
north-west, the bulky Colosseum spreads 
out its heavy, huge, and dome-crowned 
walls. 

Turning from Westminster Abbey, 
where heroes slumber, and where crown- 
ed heads and mitred brows repose, I 
have been looking for Bunhill fields, 
where the remains of John Bunyan and 
Dr. Watts are mouldering ; and for the 
neighbouring cemetery, where the dust 
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of Jolm Wesley lies: but I cannot make 
out the one or the other. 

After lingering long in gazing on the 
goodly spectacle around us, my com- 
panion and I must descend to the com- 
mon level of humanity. We must go 
down, high as we are, even to the 
churchyard below, happy to glean there 
a salutary reflection ; for the thought of 
death is often a salutary medicine to the 
mind. In the midst of life we indeed 
are in death ; and we cannot be too deeply 
impressed with this solemn truth. 

" Hark ! hark ! A cry is gone abroad from every 

peopled plain, 
It sweeps along the soanding shore, it murmurs 

Arom the main ; 
From every varied spot of earth, where human 

- creatures be, 
It loudly echoes through the land, and spreads 

f^om sea to sea. 
Fnnn palace wall and humble cot, firom town 

uid village lone. 
From every newly opened grave, and every 

churchyard stone ; 
In every language under lieaven, a vtrfce repeats 

the cry, 
' Thy days are numbered, mortal man, and thou 

art bom to die!' 

Whate'er thy state may be, whate'er the paths 

thy feet have trod ; 
Forsake thy sins, and lowly kneel, and seek the 

Lord thy God. 
Prepare fhee for the bed of death, though now 

thy bosom bum ; 
For dust thou art, and suddenly to dust shalt 

thou return. 
What though ten thousand flattering tongues 

conspire to praise thee now. 
Though glittering stars adorn thy breast, and 

diadems thy brow ; 
'Mid all thy dreams of earthly bliss, soon thou 

shalt hear the cry, 
' Thy dayv are numbered, mortal man, and thou 

art doomed to die !'" 



SACRED POETRY. 

Ih a splendid passage in the life of 
Waller — splendid alike in thought and 
in diction, Dr. Johnson set himself to 
account for the assumed fact of the gene- 
ral failure in the eflect of sacred poetry. 
Many of the sentiments in the passage 
are characteriEed, not by beauty and 
subUmity alone, but by truth ; yet there 
has always seemed to me to be an over- 
sight in the general principle of his dis- 
cussion, rendering his conclusion, in 
some degree at least, fallacious. The 
essence of his theory is comprised in 
the following sentences: — "From poetry 
the reader justly expects, and from good 
poetry always obtains, the enlargement 
of h& comprehension and elevation of 
his fancy: but thb is rarely to be hoped 
firom metrical devotion. Whatever is 
great, doairable, or tremendous, is com- 



prised in the name of the Supreme 
Being. Omnipotence cannot be ex- 
alted; infinitude cannot be amplified; 
perfection cannot be improved: — and 
the fine closing sentence of the passage 
— " The ideas of Christian theology are 
too simple for eloquence, too sacred for 
fiction, and too majestic for ornament: 
to recommend them by tropes and fi- 
gures, is to magnify, by a concave mir- 
ror, the sidereal hemisphere." The 
sentiments thus elegantly conveyed are 
true ; but in the application of them — 
in the conclusion to which they are the 
premises — there lurks, as I have said, 
a fallacy; a fallacy which the reader, 
captivated by the magnificence both of 
the ideas and the language, is in danger 
of overlooking. It is true that "omni- 
potence cannot be exalted, that infini- 
tude cannot be amplified, that perfection 
cannot be improved:*' but the fallacy 
lies in this; that it is not with the things 
themselves that either poetry or elo- 
quence has to do, but with our con- 
ceptions and impressions of them. It is 
not the object of the one or of the other, 
to exalt omnipotence, to amplify infi- ' 
nitude, to improve perfection. What 
bard, or what orator, ever contemplated 
a purpose so vain ? But while every 
thing of the kind involves contradiction, 
there is no contradiction in supposing 
our conceptions of these incomprehen- 
sible realities enlarged and elevated, and 
our impressions of them deepened and 
hallowed. That the truths of Christian 
theology are "too sacred for fiction" 
may be granted in one sense, and con- 
tested in another. It would be sacri- 
legious profanation to desecrate them 
by any intermixture of the fables and 
fancies of men ; yet what are all the 
parables of Scripture but the employ- 
ment of "fiction" for their elucidation ? 
If in one view they are " too simple," 
in another they may be pronounced too 
sublime, " for eloquence :" and if " too 
majestic for ornament," how comes it 
that in the Bible itself the stores of 
nature are ransacked to supply figures 
for their illustration, and the richest 
investment of poetic imagery is so of- 
ten thrown around them? Where are 
loftier strains either of -poetry or elo- 
quence to be found, than m the writings 
of those " holy men of God who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," 
when they set forth the excellences of 
Deity, and the wonders of his redeem- 
ing love? Who can read the fortieth 
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ehmpter of Isaiab, without feeling self 
humbled, and Jehovah exalted? By 
the figures which are there used— the 
« measuring of the waters in the hollow 
of his hand** — the '* meting out of hea- 
ven with his span*' — ^the "weighing of 
the mountains in scales, and Uie hills 
in a bi^ance** — ^the " taldng up of the 
isles as an atom,*' — ^the *' nations being 
before him as the drop of a bucket and 
the small dust of the balance, less than 
nothing and vanity** — his "sitting on 
the circle of the earth,'* and viewing 
"its inhabitants as grasshoppers** — his 
" stretching out the heavens as a cur- 
tain, and spreading them out as a tent 
to dwell in," — omnipotence is not ex- 
alted, infinitude is not amplified, per- 
fection is not improved ; but who is not 
sensible that his own thoughts of Jeho- 
vah are expanded and elevated, his im- 
pressions deepened, and the spirit of 
devout adoration prostrated before the 
everlasting throne r Nay, we may cite 
Dr. Johnson against himself. His very 
negation is proof. In the passi^ which 
contains and supports it, there is both 
* eloquence and poetry. And who is 
there who feels not that in reading the 
very terms in which the denial is con- 
veyed — " omnipotence cannot be ex- 
alted, infinitude cannot be amplified, 
perfection cannot be iminrovea'* — ^he 
has a loftier conception and a deeper 
and more devout impression of the om- 
nipotence, the infinitude, and the per- 
fection, than before? that is, that he 
has the very results which all good 
poetry is affirmed to yield — " the en- 
largement of his comprehension, " and the 
" elevation of his fancy ?" — Wardlaw, 



OLD HUMPHREY'S QUOTATIONS. 

I TOLD you, some time ago, that I 
could not get on at all without "beg- 
ging, borrowing, and stealing.** As it 
was with me then, so it is now ; and 
I think it is likely to be so through the 
remaining days of my pilgrimage. 

Once more have 1 been looUng over 
my letters received from correspondents, 
whom I highly honour. From these 
I now borrow a few extracts that have 
done me good, and with the hope that 
they will do you good too, I lay them be- 
fore you. Much do I owe my corres- 
fondents, more than I can ever repay ; 
ut it is my prayer, that He whose is 
the silver and the gold, will pay them 



with interest, with his goodness a»d his 
grace. 

One correspondent says, "Yoti hflust 
know that when I first desired to i^ar 
Grod, I took it into my head, that I 
could not be humble ana godly, in any 
but a low station of life ; and I verBy 
believe, if God himself, at that thne, 
in a conspicuous providence, had placed 
any other station before me, I should 
have taken upon myself to reply to him 
like Peter in the tenth chapter of die 
Acts, " *Not so. Lord,* not so 1 I can- 
not serve thee unless I am poor and 
meanly clad, and live in a lowly dwell- 
ing." But, since then, I have consi- 
dered IJim more, who walked with Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego, in the 
midst of the fire, and have quite altered 
my opinion, looking upon every station 
of lire, to be equaUy exposed to tempt- 
ation, in proportion as we wander from 
God. Beggars, in poverty and wretched- 
ness, have been found to despise God; 
and kings, in affluence and luxury, have 
been found to fear and love him : sub- 
mitting, then, to his almighty 'will, I 
desire to be placed just where he pleases, 
and where I can do most to extend his 
glory.** 

On that Old Huihphrey, without 
borrowing from his friends, could lay 
such prixable experience, such precious 
thoughts and feelings as these before 
you. Such Christian correspondence as 
this, I say, does me good; for while 
it humbles, it exalts me ; while it rchs, 
it enriches me ; and while it bring tears 
into my eyes, it puts a sunbeam in my 
heart. 

My correspondent proceeds thus: — 
" You may remember that there was a 
murmuring among the Grecians, sotne- 
tbing about neglecting their widows m 
the daily ministration. Acts vi. ; but 
the apostles said. We cannot attend to 
these matters, appoint others over thete 
things, * We will giVe ourselves continu- 
ally to prayer, and to the. ministry of 
the word, ' Acts vi. 4. Now, what I want 
is, though in me the desire is very un- 
reasonable ; that other people may be 
appointed to attend to tne concerns of 
every-day duties, and that I may give 
myself to the things that belong to my 
peace.** 

These observations may not strike 
you so forcibly as they do me; for 
Christian people, like the rest of the 
world, have their different tastes^ Some 
like J<^ Bunyan, and some Richard 
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Baxter ; some prefer Brooks to Flayel, 
or Beveridge to Boston; some feast 
OB the proverbs ci the wise man, while 
others exult in the psalms of the sweet 
songster of Israel. 

But now for a quotation of a different 
kind. A talented friend of mine, some- 
what under a cloud, sends in his letter 
to me, a message to one who had mani- 
fested towards him Christian sympathy. 
It runs thus . — ** Your little packet was 
put into my hand yesterday. It was, 
mdeed, n most sweet surprise; and I 
walked for some time, to and fro, 
reading your note, over and over again. 
Such moments repay us for much toil 
and trouble, and we ' thank God and 
take courage.* Hiese friendly inter- 
ruptions to one's ordinary train of thought 
and feeling, are . most grateful to the 
spirit; we delight to dwell upon them, 
and to follow them to the hearth and 
heart whence they proceed ; and though 
we love to linger there^ yet we trace 
them onward to the fountain of eternal 
love^ from wbenee they sprang.'* 

Oh that I, like my correspondent, could 
see my heaVeidy Fa&er's hand in all 
things, and traoe every act of earthly 
friendship and sympathy to his eternal 
love ! 

My last extract will now follow: it 
is not an hour since I received it ; but 
I doubt not it will yield me pleasure 
through many days. * * The year nas well 
nigh passed, and we are nearer now to 
*the river' than we were; but that 
need not move us. 

" The river is not half so deep 
As we are apt to fear; 
What is there in this weary world, 
That we should linger here !" 

My epistle is a hurried one; for Chris- 
lian soldiers must be content with a 
passing word and nod from their com- 
rades by the way, not caring to tarry 
long tiU they get to *head quarters.' 
Farewell ! I always liked the word, even 
in tears. There is a shadow-like influ- 
ence about it, heathfnl to a pilgrim ; 
a depth of feeling that * tunes the heart 
like an instrument.' It is not the 
•Farewell!' by itself that is pleasant; 
but the *We shall meet again,' that 
seems to fohn a part of it. "We must 
expect to he tried a little, while we are 
here ; it is required of us to * press 
forward.' We milst forget sunshine, 
and flo^r^i and earthly love, 

" And taO^'fhe stortn, and brave the blast, 
TomeM^a'Savloiii*! smile at last." 

It may be, th&t in transcribing these 



quotations, I have not been so successflil 
a caterer fbr your cotnfort and enjoyment 
as for my own. Should Ais l>e the 
case, bear with me, and hope — ^for Chris- 
tian charity hopeth all things—that I 
may manifest more judgment, and ^ 
in a happier mood at auother oppor- 
tunity. 



VISIONS OF THE NIGHT. 
The visions that occur to us during 
the hours of sleep, njay be used and 
abused. We abuse them when we fool- 
ishly attach an undue importance to tri- 
fling occurrences, and use them, when 
we endeavour to profit by any plain les- 
son of instruction they may contain. 

God spake unto Israel m the visions 
of the night, to animate him on the 
journey he had undertaken, saying, " X 
am God, the God of thy fatner: fear 
not to go down into Egypt ; for I will 
there make thee a great nation.*' 

God also made himself known, often- 
times, in visions of the night to Daniel. 
" I saw in the night visions, and behold, 
one like the Son of man, came with the 
clouds of heaven, and came to the An- 
cient oi days, and they brought him near 
before him. And there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a Kingdom, 
that all people, nations and languages, 
should serve him : his dominion is an 
everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and his kingdom that which 
shall not be destroyed." 

Not many evenings ago, I was seated 
at table with a few friends, when the 
subject of dreams was introduced. One 
of the party related the following strik- 
ing occurrence, which 1 could not but 
listen to with considerable interest. 

"We are told," said he, "in Holy 
Scripture, that God is pleased to in- 
struct and profit his creatures • in visions 
of the night, when deep afteep faBelh 
upon men ;' and surely I am justified in 
believing that an itistanee of this kind 
once occurred to me. 

" There was a period of my life, when 
my mind was much oppressed on ac- 
count of my worldly amiirs. I was, as 
an agent, connected with a house whose 
concerns were very large ; and this 
house unfortunately engaged in a suit at 
law, which not only occasioned consider- 
able expense to the parties, but also 
threatened to hivolve me in great diffi- 
culty. 

"Day after day I brooded on the 
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gloomy prospects before me ; and nigbt 
after night 1 retired to rest with a heavy 
heart. It is said, the Ipnger we carry a 
burden, the heavier it becomes, whether 
it be borne on the shoulder, or on the 
mind ; and my burden, at times, over- 
whelmed my spirit with despondency. 

'^ At this gloomy season I, one night, 
dreamed that a female figure, dressed in 
white, came to my bed side, and sang in 
a clear, musical, and intelligible voice, 
the words, 

• Behind a frowning providence, 
He hides a smiling face.' 

I awoke, well pleased with my agreeable 
dream, and again sank into slumber. 

" When the darkness of the night had 
passed, and the bright beams of the 
morning sun shone upon the earth, I 
found my mind considerably relieved. 
The pleasant influence of my dream 
made my heart light, and I recounted 
the occurrence to my family. 

** I did not at that time know, till re- 
minded of it by one of my children, 
that the words which had so much sooth- 
ed me, were to be found in one of Cow- 
per's hymns. The visions of the night, 
however, impressed them on my me- 
mory, and they are not soon likely to be. 
forgotten. 

" At this period there were no favour- 
able circumstances to brighten my views ; 
yet still my mind was less clouded than 
before ; my dream had not been useless. 
The words, 

* Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face,' 

repeatedly occurred to me ; and it was 
not long before the cloud that had 
gathered around me was dissipated ; for 
instead of the loss my desponding mind 
had led me to fear, I became an absolute 
gainer to the amount of three hundred 
pounds." 

"While we should guard against any 
superstitious ideas originating from 
dreams, we are not to reject any valu- 
able lessons because they have been thus 
brought to our minds. The fact that 
our heavenly Father frequently so over- 
rules the darkest events, as to make 
that a blessing which we have regarded 
as a curse, changing our afflictions into 
consolations, and turning our sorrows 
into joy and gladness, is too apparent 
to be doubted for. a moment; but when 
we meet with any striking cases of 
the kind within our own observation, it 
serves to impress this fact more deeply 
on our mind. 



The relation of this occurrence gave 
me much pleasure, and disposed me to 
repeat, with a more than ordinary emo- 
tion of thankfulness and gratitude, the 
words^ 



"Judge not the Lord by feeble 
But trust him for his grace ; 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face." 



G- 



THE POWER OP PAITH. 

The anchor of a ship is of most use , 
in a storm, the shield in a day of battle, 
and faith in a time of suffering. Peter 
sunk in his faith, before he sunk in the 
waters ; but Jonah, when under the 
waters in the belly of hell, was supported 
by it : and the primitive Christians were 
at ease when tortured, at liberty when 
captived, conquerors whilst subdued, 
and out of weakness were made strong 
through faith, bearing God's trials with 
God's strength ; and so may all when 
suffering for righteousness' sake, for 
this we know, that no afflictive evU 
comes by chance. God, as the efficient, 
orders and disposes them. We should 
ever remember, that suffering is part of 
a Christian's work, as well as ddng. 
We are not to run to it before we are 
called, nor from it when we are. And 
let us remember, also, that all our suffer- 
ings are nothing to Christ's — ^the cross 
not so heavy, nor the cup so bitter ; fw 
we taste love, when he did wrath. 

When the Israelites saw their ene- 
mies, the Egyptians, dead on the sea- 
shore, they sang a song of praise unto 
God, whose right hand became glorious 
in power, and dashed in pieces their 
enemies. And by faith in Christ, all 
that are terrified by the law, assaulted 
by the devil, haunted by sin, tempted by 
the world and though fear of death sub- 
ject to bondage, beholding the conquest 
over their enemies, may triumph, and 
bid defiance to them all. The curse 
of the law is abolished by the satisfac- 
tion made by Christ to Divine lustice ; 
sin is condemned in the flesh by him 
who became a sacrifice for it, and it is 
crucified with him. The devil, the 
prince of this world, is judged and east 
out by him. The world is conquered, 
and death vanquished in his victwy 
over them; Let us then triumph in 
our victory, and give thanks unto Grod, 
who through Christ has given us vic- 
tory. The warfare of faith endi in 
victory, and the victory must be crowned 
with triumph. — Francis Fuller, 
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Mary Stuart. 
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ELIZABETH. 

(Continued from page 86.) 

The first ten years of the reign of 
Elizabeth were troubled by her contests 
with France, and other circumstances, 
chiefly arising from the state of Scottish 
affairs. But a deeper and more deadly 
contest was preparing ; her struggle witn 
the Papacy which involved every sort of 
warfare, national and private, open bat- 
tles of armies, secret conspiracies, craft 
and stratagem, turmoil and deception. 

Soon after the peace of Passau in 
1552, the Papacy appeared likely to 
regain much of that influence which had 
been shaken by the establishment of the 
Reformation in Germany. The pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Trent, and 
other matters exclusively connected with 
the history of the nations on the Con- 
tinent, must be here passed by. With 
regard to the British islands, Popery 
fully regained its sway, under the reign 
of Mary, while the alliance between 
France and Scotland kept down the 
northern reformers. But Scotland was 
roused. Popery had there been exhi- 
bited in its worst forms ; as a "political, 
as well as a religious system, it excited 



the utmost abhorrence, Knox and others 
were made instrumental io leading their 
countrymen to throw off the yoke of 
Popery ; while the death of Mary set 
Englishmen at liberty to declare their 
jibhorrence of idolatry and persecution. 
The pope at that time was Paul iv., a 
cruel character, who encouraged and urged 
Mary of England to follow her merciless 
course. To check the progress of Lu- 
theranism in Italy, he established the 
Inquisition at Rome ; but his career was 
soon stopped, he died in August 1559, 
when the populace destroyed the prison 
of the inquisition, and liberated his vic- 
tims. The accession of Elizabeth was 
a bitter event to him ; every circum- 
stance connected with her birth and 
early life, placed her in direct opposition 
to the see of Rome. The pope, indeed, 
invited the new queen to cast herself 
upon his clemency, and to sue for her 
crown as his gift ; but nothing short 
of the most abject submission and direct 
apostasy could ensure his confirmation 
of that inheritance, which she claimed 
as the descendant of a marriage, the 
validity of which would not for a mo- 
ment be admitted by the Papacy. Such 
submission must have caused Elizabeth 
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to lose the hearts of her subjects, while 
the nation rejoiced to receive her as the 
Protestant daughter of Henry viii., and 
the day was past when the pope could 
obtrude a vassal, either by force or 
fraud, upon the throne of England. 

Pius IV. followed the track marke4 
out by his predecessor, though with 
more measured steps. He re-established 
the Inquisition, and prepared that de» 
claration of faith, which under the title 
of the creed of pope Pius, embodies the 
principles of Popery to the present day. 
In this document, the leading erro^ 
of the church of Rome, its peculiar 
articles of faith, are added to tnose of 
the apostles* creed, and taught as of 
equal authority, concluding with an ana- 
thema against all Protestants, that is, 
declaring them accursed, and to be per- 
secuted to death here, and asserting 
their eternal condemnation. Pius iv. 
urged the kings of Friince and Spain 
to persecute ^eir Prot^trtant subjects; 
he was willingly obeyed by the latter. 
In France, he endeavoured to set the 
leaders of the nation at variance, which 
ended in massacre and civil warfare; 
the pope taking part by sending troops 
to act against the Huguenots. By the 
final decrees of the Council of Trent, 
which he re-assembled, Pius iv. eflPec- 
lually prevented any reformation in the 
church of Rome, and fixed its doctrines 
and practice in that form, which they 
have ever since maintained. This gave 
him additional power to pursue his 
great design for extirpating Protestant^ 
ism. Having in vain attempted to win 
over Elizabem, by a direct offer to es- 
tablish and confirm her royal authority, 
provided she would submit to his con- 
trol, (a promise which she and her mi- 
nisters knew would be kept no longer 
than might suit the views of the Pa- 
pacy,) nothing remained but to destroy 
her, and overturn the religious system 
which she was establishing in England, 
although she earnestly desired to ar- 
range matters, so as to comprehend the 
adherehts of the church of Rome, pro- 
vided they would only engage not to 
obey the mandates of a foreign power 
in temporal affairs, in preference to the 
laws of their own kingdom. 

We have not space here to relate all 
the steps by which the pope proceeded. 
That his design went forward is plain ; 
an emissary was sent from Rome in 
1566. to Mary of Scotland, to prevent 
her from coming to any agreement with 



her Protestant nobles, urging that ''all 
Catholic princes were banded to root 
them, (the Protestants,) out of all Eu- 
rope.** Elizabeth never listened for a 
moment to the blandishments or threats 
of the Vatican. She stedfastly refused 
to admit a nuncio or ambassador from 
Rome. Her council stated her full 
persuasion that such an emissary would 
attempt to raise a rebellion. Some in- 
ferior agents, however, found adaiittance 
into Ireland, where they took an active 
part in exciting rebellious proceedings. 
On^ obtained admission to Mary in 
Scotland, in the garb of a merchant; 
he encouraged her in the mistaken 
course she was pursuing; but his stay 
was short, and he escaped wiUi some 
diSculty. It is painful to observe the 
qiijck succession of popes, when we re- 
flect that the atrocious proceedings of 
the Pfilpacy were almost invariably the 
acts of men, whose last hour was at 
|iand 1 Pius iv. died in 1565. 

Pius V. was equally firm of purpose 
with his predecessor ; he was also more 
unhesitating and implacable in his pro- 
ceedings. If an unscrupulous adoption 
of atrocious measures, pursued with un- 
wearying perseverance, gives evidence 
that a man is a follower of Satan, this 
infallible head of the church of Rome, 
styling himself, "Holiness," was un- 
doubtedly one. He, too, was an inqui- 
sitor ; he was chosen Pope, because the 
cardinals believed he would not hesitale 
to carry out into action the violent plans - 
of his predecessor. He did so ; for iJiis 
he was afterwards declared a saint, mi- 
racles were said to have been wrought 
by him ; the first of May is appointed i 
for • paying religious worship to him. j 
In the collect for that day's service he 
is declared to have been chosen of God 
"to depress the enemies of the church;" 
as it is expressed in the gentler phrase 
of the English missal ; but the original, 
as used in the Latin public service, is 
to ** crush the enemies of the church ;" 
the phrase is applicable to the destruc- 
tion of noisome and poisonous reptiles, 
such the church of Rome declares Pro- 
testants to be. This was the spirit in 
which Pius v. entered into open contest 
with Elizabeth ; it was his own seeking, 
and his own letters show the implacable 
ferocity with which he sought ner de- 
struction. In them, he urged the king$ 
and nobles subject to his power, to ex- 
tirpate, even by "massacre," those whom 
he calls the "enemies of Grod.** In a 
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letter to the cardinal of Lorraine, he 
directs him to convince the king of 
France that he cannot satisfy the Re- 
deemer, unless he shows himself inexo- 
rable to all who plead for those most 
wicked of men. How different tliis 
from the language of Christ, the Re- 
deemer himself. Consider his words 
recorded in the volume of Divine in- 
spiration : — ** This is my commandment. 
That ye love one another as 1 have loved 
you,** John xv. 12 — "Whosoever shall 
offend one of Uiese little ones that be- 
lieve in me, it is better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he were cast into the sea ;** and so- 
lemnly declared, ** I say unto you. Love 
your enemies,*' adding an injunction not 
to curse, but to " pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you,** Matt. v. 44. Then 
say whether it is possible that this pre- 
tended " vicar of tie Son of God,'* could 
be a believer in that blessed book, un- 
less indeed as the devils are said to 
"believe and tremble." Letter after 
letter of this pope, printed by Romish 
historians, show that he was a murderer, 
that he urged others to deeds of blood, 
and thus sought to forward the work 
of "his father the devil." 

In one letter, this pope rebuked a com- 
mander, because he had not put to death 
or "murdered,** using the very word, 
a Huguenot commander taken prisoner 
by his troops 1 

In 1569, the pope sent Nicholas 
Norton, with authority to declare pri- 
vately to some of the English nobilitv, 
who still professed the Romish faith, 
that Elizabeth was considered by him 
as a heretic, and that they were not 
bound to obey her. In February 1570, 
a papal bull was published, in which, 
by virtue of the power assumed by Pius, 
he declared Elizabeth to be a slave of 
wickedness, and a pretended queen, de- 
prived her of her kingdom, absolved all 
her subjects from their allegiance, forbade 
any one to obey her laws, and declared 
all who should act contrary to the papal 
decrees, liable to the same severities. 
Among other charges was one which 
Turner, who gives a full account of 
this papal conspiracy, justly points out 
as a valuable testimony to the character 
and practice of Elizabeth : it denounced 
her for affording refuge to the perse- 
cuted of other lands. This has repeat- 
edly been the glory of Britain, and 
trmy we may say tne land has been 
blessed in that deed. 



Much light has been of late years 
thrown upon the real history of Eliza- 
beth's reign, by documents published by 
Romanists themselves, many of ^whicA 
had long been neglected by historians, 
others have been recently brought for- 
ward. The biographer of Pius v. has 
left sufficient statements to show the 
extent to which his machinations against 
this illustrious princess were carried. 
The pope gave regular pay to many of 
the English nobiUty and gentry; he 
sent pecuniary aid and counsel to the 
supporters- of Mary in Scotland; he 
animated the English Papists to rebel 
against Elizabeth, and to plot her de- 
position with a view of placing Mary 
on the throne, even recommending them 
" to take off" her whom he stigmatized 
as "the slave of wickedness.** This 
evidently sanctioned designs for the 
death of Elizabeth. To forward these 
plans, a Florentine named Ridolfi, of- 
ten visited England as a merchant : 
the degree of success he obtained we 
shall see hereafter. The despatches of 
the French ambassador at this period 
notice Ridolfi as having charge and 
commandment from the pope in person, 
to treat with the English Kooian Catholic 
noblemen for the restoration of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. This conspiracy 
of the Popish powers had begun to he 
acted upon before May 1568, when 
Mary Stuart took refuge in England. 
Considerable embarrassment was caused 
by her arrival : several of the counsellors 
of Elizabeth, at the moment, were in- 
clined to wish that she should leave the 
kingdom, and for some weeks she had 
the opportunity to do so. But farther 
consideration still more plainly showed 
the difficulties in which the question wets 
involved on every side. If she were 
allowed to remain in England free from 
restraint, it was obvious that this would 
afford many advantages for carrying 
into effect tne papal conspiracy to place 
Mary on the English throne. The 
heavy charges against her moral cha- 
racter increased the difficulty. By treat- 
ing Mary with regal honours as a fugi- 
tive queen, Elizabeth would declare her- 
self convinced of Mary's innocence, or 
as countenancing her crimes if she were 
proved guilty. If Mary were compelled 
to return to Scotland, tiiat would excite 
a civil warfare, and be considered as 
betraying her into the hands of her ene- 
mies. Should she be allowed to>eek 
an asylum in France or Spain, it would 
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place in the control of the members 
of the papal conspiracy a powerful in- 
strument for the furtherance of their 
designs, while it would subject Scotland 
to the horrors of forei^ invasion, in 
addition to those of civil warfare, and 
open a way for the pope's confederates 
to attack [England. Nor was Elizabeth 
in the situation of a private indiyidual. 
Upon the decision of her government in 
this matter, rested the lives and fortunes 
not only of the great majority of her 
own subjects, but those of the Protest- 
ants of Europe in general. It was now 
plain that the life and power of Eliza- 
beth were the great supports of Protest- 
antism, and her duties and responsi- 
bility were increased thereby. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to con- 
sider the differences between Mary Stu- 
art and Elizabeth merely as a quarrel 
between two rival queens. They were 
rivals, but their quarrel was heightened 
and rendered deadly by the vast interests 
in which they were involved, from their 
political, and not from their personal 
situations. 

Under these conflicting circumstances, 
what course was the government of Eli- 
zabeth to pursue ? Had the case been 
reversed, there can be little doubt what 
the Papists would have done. The 
punishment of an illegitimate preten- 
der to a crown would have been sum- 
mary ; such they considered the daugh- 
ter of Henry vni. to be. Philip did 
not scruple to seize the son of the prince 
of Orange, a mere student at the uni- 
versity of Louvain, and detained him a 
prisoner in Spain twenty-eight years, 
because his fatner pleaded for the rights 
of his Protestant countrymen. But 
Elizabeth chose to meet the incon- 
veniences of her position, rather than to 
seek to remove a rival by unlawful 
meims. Had she not felt compassion 
for Mary, she might have driven her 
back to Scotland ; her fate there would 
have been certain. 

The character of Mary Stuart also 
must be taken into consideration. She 
is thus described by sir Francis KnoUys, 
one of the counsellors sent to her at 
Carlisle. '' This lady and princess is a 
notable woman. She seemeth to regard 
no ceremonious honour beside the ac- 
knowledging of her regal' state. She 
showeth a disposition to speak much, to 
be bold, to be pleasant, and to be very 
familiar. She showeth a great desire to 
be avenged of her enemies ; she showeth 



a readiness to expose herself to all perils 
in hope of victory. The thing she most 
thirsteth aftel: is victory, and it seemeth 
to be indifferent to her to have her ene- 
mies diminished, either by the sword of 
her friends, or by the liberal promises 
and rewards of her purse, or by divisions 
and quarrels raised among themselves; 
so that for victory's sake, pain and perils 
seem pleasant to her, and in respect of 
victory, wealth and all things* seem to 
her contemptuous and vile." It is plain 
that by "victory," Knollys meant re- 
venge, and well might he add, ** Now 
what is to be done with such a lady and 
princess, or whether such a lady and 
princess be to be nourished in one's 
bosom ; or whether it be good to halt 
and dissemble with such a lady ; I refer 
to your judgment." We have seen her 
thirst after revenge when in Scotland ; 
and on more than one occasion while 
there, she assumed the arms and cloth- 
ing of a man, desiring to head her 
troops herself. The Mary Stuart of 
history was a very different being frwn 
the gentle, lovely, feminine character 
delineated by the authors of romance, 
and the apologists for her vices and 
crimes. 

Cecil, to whom this appeal was made, 
saw the difficulty, but did not hesitate to 
meet it. His views on the subject were 
expressed in a paper dated June 20. 
That she ought to be helped, having 
come into England of her own accord, 
trusting to receive aid. That she had 
not been lawfully condemned, and that 
she had offered to clear herself of the 
crimes laid to her charge, if allowed ac- 
cess to Elizabeth, and that she brought 
charges against her subjects who md 
deposed her. But on the other hand, 
that she was, by the general voice of har 
subjects, charged with participating in 
the murder of her husband, and widi 
protecting the murderer from the law. 
She had procured Bothwell to be di- 
vorced from his lawful wife, and had 
herself married Him, and protected him 
from those who would have called him 
to account for his evil deeds. Surely 
this was not an unfair view of the sub- 
ject ; yet Cecil has been misrepresented 
as being an enemy of Mary from h^ 
childhood. 

Mary demanded either to be reinstated 
in her power by assistance from Eng- 
land, or to be allowed to proceed to 
France. It was not right to do the first, tiU 
she had cleared herself from the strong 
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appearances of guilt, and had shown that 
she would not act treacherously in return 
for such service. It was not safe to 
permit her to engage France to aid an 
invasion of Scotland, which must lead to 
war with England, and be most injurious 
to both Rations. 

Mary's residence at Carlisle proved 
objectionable ; her subjects being allowed 
freely to resort to her, so many came as 
to endanger that important border for- 
tress. If she continued there, she must 
have been subjected to more personal 
restraint than Elizabeth desired ; or than 
would be needful in a place further 
south. It was therefore proposed that 
she should remove to Tutbury, a large 
mansion in Staffordshire; but Mary 
being averse to proceed so far inland, 
Bolton castle, in Yorkshire, was fixed 
upon for her residence, to which she 
went about July 16. Here she could be 
detained, and yet enjoyed freedom from 
personal restraint; she hunted and 
amused herself as she pleased, under the 
care of those appointed to attend her. 

Finding that Elizabeth would not en- 
gage in warfare with the Scots to replace 
her on the throne, as matters then stood, 
Mary desired that the Scottish nobles, 
her accusers, might be sent for to state 
before some of the English nobility, on 
what grounds they had deposed her. 
She sought at this time to gain Elizabeth 
to favour her cau^e, by attending the 
Protestant worship, and pretending to 
be inclined to favour that faith. Eliza- 
beth consented 'to her request for an in- 
vestigation, determining to take no active 
part in the inquiry, but to reserve any 
decision, or further proceedings, till she 
heard what was brought forward. 

•The duke of Norfolk, the earl of Sus- 
sex, and sir Ralph Sadler, were the 
commissioners appointed by Elizabeth. 
The earl of Murray, with other Scottish 
nobles, appeared before them early in 
October ; but the proceedings were soon 
involved in difficulty by the treacherous 
conduct of the duke of Norfolk. He de- 
sired to marry the Scottish queen, there- 
fore wished Mary should be freed from 
the charges against her ; he privately 
advised Murray not to produce tne docu- 
ments Bubstantiating his charges, unless 
Elizabeth agreed to pronounce a con- 
demnatory sentence against Mary if the 
accusations were proved. He knew, 
from his confidential situation, that Eli- 
zabeth was not prepared to proceed so 
far. This stopped tne inquiry ; Norfolk 



then engaged Murray to withdraw his ac- 
cusations, promising he should be con- 
firmed in the regency of Scotland, and 
proposing that Norfolk and Murray should 
support each other in obtaining influence 
over their respective queens. Elizabeth 
had some intimation of the underhand 
proceedings of Norfolk ; she caused the 
conference to be removed to Hampton 
Court; there Cecil and Bacon were 
added to the commission. Murray's agent 
then produced the accusatory papers, 
but declined to give them in, when they 
were snatched from him by the bishop 
of Orkney, who was not in the 
secret, and delivered to the commission 
ers. The proceedings then could not be 
stopped, the letters were examined with 
the depositions of some witnesses, and 
there appeared full proof that they were 
genuine. The agents of Mary refused 
to answer, but required that Ehzabeth 
should admit Mary into her presence to 
defend herself. The English queen, with 
becoming spirit, refused to do this, till 
Mary had cleared herself from the 
charges of adultery, and the murder of 
her husband, who was a relative of Eli- 
zabeth. She wrote to Mary, expressing 
her regret that such documents had been 
produced, but that she wished to cover 
these matters, and had staved any judg- 
ment upon them. As there appeared 
full reason to believe that Mary would 
be proved guilty, it was best to stay the 
inquiry. She had so misconducted her- 
self, as to render it improper that she 
should be replaced on the throne of Scot- 
land; this was clear without eiitering 
upon the accusation of murder ; but as 
vet, nothing was established to exclude 
her or her son from being considered in 
the succession to the English throne. 
Murray returned home, but found it 
necessary to avail himself of the protec- 
tion of Norfolk, by whose influence with 
Mary, orders were issued to the Nortons 
and others who were prepared to inter- 
cept and murder the Scottish regent in 
his return through Yorkshire, directing 
them to allow him to pass unmolested. 
Such influence did Mary at this time ex- 
ercise in England, and so deeply was she 
enraged against Murray for being the 
cause of the production of her letters to 
Bothwell. The bishop of Ross was her 
agent in this afPair. 

In January, 1569, Mary was removed 
to Tutbury, where she remained under 
the care of the earl of Shrrwsbury, with 
a retinue of fifty of her own attendants, 
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and ten horses. She was allowed to 
maintain the state of a queen, and to en- 
joy the sports and exercises of the field. 
A very different degree of restraint to 
♦that in which her own subjects held 
her at Loch-leven. There is reason to 
believe that all parties were inclined to 
let the whole anair rest as it was for a 
time ; this also best suited the interests 
of England ; thereby Elizabeth avoided 
being obliged to act with or against 
either party. The state papers and 
private correspondence of the queen and 
her ministers, are now so fully disclosed, 
that there is no ground for charging 
Elizabeth with unjust proceedings, or 
acting from trumpery motives of femi- 
nine displeasure. She told the French 
ambassador, that she could so justify her 
conduct towards Mary, that foreign 
princes would know she had no cause to 
blush ; but that the same could not be 
said of the queen of Scots. It was 
necessary to prevent France from again 
obtaining control over Scotland, and to 
keep Mary from being made the tool 
of foreign powers or English Papists. 
None who have fairly and fully examin- 
ed existing documents will say, that 
Mary deserved more aid or kinder treat- 
ment than Elizabeth expressed herself 
willing, at this time, to allow her. From 
the course then pursued by the English 
queen, followed important results; the 
Reformation was not crushed, and the 
two kingdoms became united, and have 
since continued independent of all other 
powers. 

Norfolk went forward in his plan for 
marrying Mary Stuart, while deeper 
and still more injurious proceedings were 
plotted by the Popish powers. The 
French ambassador was instructed to 
promote Norfolk's marriage. Some of 
Elizabeth's counsellors encouraged this 
project, and were secretly in the interest 
of the French king; endeavouring to 
keep her from sending aid to the Hugue- 
nots, they counteracted Cecil, and pre- 
vailed so far, that the Protestant cause in 
France was irreparably injured. The 
Popish historian of this period states, 
that a great part of the English nobility 
were ready to aid the plans of the pope. 

Elizabeth learned something of Nor- 
folk's projects, and cautioned him to be- 
ware on what pillow he rested his head ; 
he made a deceptive reply, speaking in 
disparagement of Mary. About the 
middle of 1569, it was painfully evident 
that A secret conspiracy was at work. 



When Norfolk was summoned to attend 
the court, he retired further from Lon- 
don, sending an excuse that he was not 
able to travel for some days. But the 
queen peremptorily required his attend- 
ance. Upon his arrival, the duke was 
committed to the Tower, which decisive 
step, though only intended as a mea- 
sure of precaution for a time, put a stop 
to the proceedings of the conspirators; 
the earl of Arundel, lord Lumley, and 
lord Pembroke, with the bishop of Ross, 
were all interrogated, but answered with 
such craft and skill, that they baffled 
the suspicions entertained respecting 
their project. 

Stifl it was evident that evil designs 
were in agitation in the northern coun- 
ties, where Popery was most influential. 
The state of Lancashire in 1567 is thus 
noticed — Mass was commonly said, the 
common prayer discarded, inany churches 
were shut up, those sjill open were 
mostly served by men known to be Pa- 
pists in their hearts/ Disaffection to 
Elizabeth, and adherence to Mary's 
claims, of course prevailed in those dis- 
tricts. In November, 1569, the earls 
of "Westmoreland and Northumberlana 
were sent for; they had gone far in 
their preparations, even making arrange- 
ments with the duke of Alva for the aid 
of a Spanish force ; Yitelli, a Spanish 
general, was actually in London, ready 
to head the troops if any should be 
landed. But the queen's summons 
alarmed the earls ; they took arms, and 
advanced to Durham, where they tore 
the English Bible to pieces, overthrew 
the communion table, and called upon 
all to join them in restoring the Romish 
religion. They proceeded to York, and 
openly declared that Norfolk, Arundel, 
and others of the ancient nobility, were 
confederate with them. The duke de- 
nied this, adriiitting only his desire, io ^ 
marry Mary Stuart. ^... - iy^ 

The earl of Sussex- advanced ftgaiiiBBtV 
the rebels, supported by Warwick'- tfrti^ 
Clinton, at the head of forces from the 
southern counties, on whom alone the 
queen's leaders could rely. The movement 
of the northern earls was premature ; they 
had neither arrangements ready, nor 
means adequate for the occasion, andif 
now appears that the Spanish court £d 
not fulfil its written arrangements to 
Northumberland. The Spanish ambas- 
sador required as a condition, that 
Mart's proposed union with Norfolk 
should be set aside in faypur of one 
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with a Spanish prince. This was con- 
trary to the policy of France, and these 
differences caused delays fatal to the de- 
sign. By the end of December, the 
forces of the earls had dispersed; the 
leaders fled into Scotland, where North- 
umberland was taken by the regent 
Murray, who refused to deliver him up, 
till he had consulted the other nobles. 
A few days afterwards, Murray was shot 
when entering LinHthgow, by an assas- 
sin who had been deeply injured by a 
follower of the regent, but whose escape 
was aided by the duke of Hamilton, to 
whom he fled for shelter on horses sup- 
plied by the duke's son. The conduct 
of the Hamiltons, and other jpartizans of 
Mary Stuart, showed that they were 
fully aware of the time the attempt to 
assassinate would be made, and were 
IN^pared to take advantage of the confu- 
si<m which would follow its success : the 
murder was not the act of an individual ; 
Mary's chief partizans knew and abetted 
the whole proceeding. The Papists evi- 
dently thought that the Keformation in 
Scotland would be shaken by this mur- 
der ; but their expectations were disap- 
pointed. 

The duke of Alva meanwhile was 
preparing for active measures. His 
treacherous agents were in London, 
without being detected ; but the duke of 
Norfolk and other nobles being kept in 
custody, the measures of the conspirators 
were broken, the attempt was made pre- 
maturely, and failed. Yet the pope did 
not relax his efforts : he sent a large sum 
of money to be distributed in England, 
which encouraged his partizans. Mary 
declared that the pope's bull prevented 
them from obeving Elizabeth, while 
others sent by Kidolfi to the pope, de- 
clared their readiness to assist in restor- 
ing the Popish religion, and that they 
would help to place Mary on the throne 
upon her marrying the duke of Norfolk. 
As Englishmen they desired that their 
kingdom might not be subjected to a 
foreign power by her marriage with a 
Popish prince. They applied for the 
assistance of the Spanish force, which 
the pope urged Philip to afford ; but a 
difference between the Spanish com- 
manders delayed the eflbrt, and, at this 
critical juncture, the English govern- 
ment was more fully informed of these 
designs. It is evident, from the state- 
ments of Popish writers, that Elizabeth 
had for some time unconsciously been in 
a state of ^reat danger. A few hours 



might have brought a Spanbh force from 
Flanders to the Thames, sufficient to 
afford a rallying point to those engaged 
in the conspiracy, which, at this period, 
included many about the court; men 
attached to the Romish faith, whom Eli- 
zabeth had attempted to conciliate, but 
all such efforts were, and ever must 
be, in vain. The principles of Popery 
whoUv prevent the cordial exercise of 
any feelings of a friendly nature from 
bigoted Papists towards those whom 
their church designates as heretics. 

The chief hinderance to the designs of 
the conspirators was the steady course 
pursued by Cecil. This was felt so 
strongly, that the first efforts of Ridolfi^ 
and those whom he gained to his views, 
were to displace that minister. The 
correspondence of the French ambassa- 
dor contains particulars of three or four 
efforts made, about this time, to procure 
his dismissal. Ridolfi, and the nobles of 
the Papal party, considered it was abso- 
lutely necessary as a preliminary step 
** to withdraw out of the hands of the 
secretary Cecil, and those of his party, 
the direction of the state — ^that they 
might manage the business of the Ca- 
tholic religion with safety." They suc- 
ceeded in getting Leicester and others to 
concur with them in this preliminary de- 
sign. Leicester, relying on his influence 
with Elizabeth, openly attacked Cecil's ad- 
ministration, in a conference with the 
queen ; but she at once silenced him by 
those decisive expressions she used when 
provoked. Leicester then saw that the at- . 
tempt was vain, and with his usual fickle- 
ness, took an early opportunity to dis- 
close the intrigue to the queen. So de- 
cidedly was Elizabeth satisfied respecting 
the integrity of Cecil, and his value as 
prime minister, that all the machinations 
against him were stopped by her inter- 
position, without any open interference 
on his own part. We are here remind- 
ed of the plots agjunst Cranmer, defeated 
by Henry viii. 

The lapse of time has made manifest 
a circumstance which powerfully aided 
these Popish machinations. This was an 
earnest desire, on the part of the leading 
nobility, to regain that power of which the 
house of Tudor had despoiled the aris- 
tocracy. This explains some proceed- 
ings which cannot otherwise be account- 
ed for ; it also shows how it was that 
some parties acted so as to counteract 
each other, being influenced by different 
motives ; and why Leicester and others. 
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high in favour with the queen, at times 
assisted her foreign enemies, especially 
in their plots against Cecil. From what 
was stated at the trial of the duke of. 
Norfolk, two years later, it appears that 
the plan for his marriage with Mary was 
first suggested by the earl of Leicester, 
Elizabeth's favourite, and that it was 
urged and encouraged by many of the 
nobility. Such a marriage, by uniting 
the first of the nobles, with her who was 
heir Uf the crown, in the opinion of 
most Protestants, and best entitled to 
the present possession of the throne, in 
the opinion of all Papists, would enable 
them to limit the power of Elizabeth, or 
even to dethrone her. It is clear that 
ambition was the sole cause of Norfolk's 
proceedings. He had no personal re- 
gard for Mary, whom he had neVer 
seen, and he had not hesitated to ex- 
press his conviction of her guilt. He 
also was one of those facile characters 
easily acted upon by others when plausi- 
ble reasons are alleged. It is obvious that 
the English nobles and the papal powers, 
though combining against Elizabeth, were 
not moroughly united. Mtu^, however, 
was the great means of promoting the 
schemes of both parties, and thus this 
unhappy queen, herself deeply faulty, 
was still more mischievous as an instru- 
ment for the schemes of others, which 
though difPering in design, and as to 
the extent of their guilt, all aimed at 
the power, if not the life of Elizabeth, 
and at the destruction of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Elizabeth openly told 
the French ambassador, ''I have tried 
to be a mother to the queen of Scots, 
and in return she has formed conspira- 
cies against me even in my own king- 
dom ; she who ill-uses a mother, de- 
serves a step- dame." Norfolk, was the 
victim of his own vanity ; the prospect 
of a crown induced him to forget the 
claims of loyalty and religion. Although 
a privy counsellor of Elizabeth, he en- 
tered into secret communication with the 
deadly enemies of his queen and king- 
dom : we cannot then regard him as an 
injured sufferer. 

These designs were the plans of men, 
who cared not for religious truth, or 
wer^ openly banded against it ; but He 
that sitteth on high had their devices 
in derision. God was pleased to protect 
the life and to support the power of 
Elizabeth, as a shelter for his people, 
and a means for promoting his glory. In 
such cases, the enemies themselves some- 



times are made instrumental in defeating 
their own designs. Turner has shown 
tHat there can be little doubt that the first 
intimation to Elizabeth of her danger 
from the conspiracy in favour of Mary, 
proceeded from Catherine de Medicis, 
the bigoted queen -mother of France; 
who partly by the advice of the cardinal 
of Lorraine, and partly from personal 
dislike to Mary Stuart, caused secret 
information of the papal conspiracy to 
be given to sir Henry Norris shortly 
after Mary had taken refuge in Eng- 
land, with an intimation that Elizabeth 
then "held the wolf that would devour 
her.'* At that period, Cecil was unable 
fully to unravel the conspiracy, but it 
put him on his guard, and the measures 
taken in ignorance, were made effectual 
to arrest the designs when nearly com- 
pleted, till by degrees, they were more 
fully developed. Various circumstances, 
connected with the northern insurrec- 
tion, show that many of the aristocrati- 
cal part of her subjects were unfriendly 
to Elizabeth. The two most powerfm 
northern nobles took arms in open re- 
bellion ; that part of the country was 
most under the influence of the remains 
of feudal feelings as well as of Popery, 
and there the disaffection was so great 
that her commanders could do nothing 
against the rebels, till joined by forces 
from the south, then the chief seat of 
trade and commerce, where the nobles 
had far less influence. To such an ex- 
tent l;ad disaffection prevailed in the 
north, that the bishop of Durham trans- 
mitted to Cecil the declaration of the 
sheriff; that the number of offenders 
was so great, that few innocent remained 
to try the guilty. When the rebellion 
was put down, many suffered by martial 
law; but Elizabeth found it was most 

Erudent, as well as most agreeable to 
er own feelings, to pardon the greater 
part of the guilty. 

The result of this insuirection con- 
firmed the view she had early taken, 
that the stability of her throne depended 
upon the affections of her people at large. 
To them Elizabeth had appealed at the 
first, and she now renewed this appeal 
in a public declaration or proclamation. 
She declared that it had been her desire 
and practice to rule with clemency, and 
any unprejudiced reader of history must 
admit that her government was distin- 
guished for clemency when compared 
with the other governments of that day. 
She appealed to the people whether they 
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had not prospered under the peace she 
sedulously maintained, and declared her 
determination to support the Reform- 
ation; hut engaged to allow toleration, 
provided there was outward conformity. 
In this latter point, she showed that 
as yet the principles of religious tole- 
ration were not fully understood, though 
her severe measures were far more 
lenient than those of the Papists. 

It was now evident to Elizabeth and 
her counsellors, that a succession of plots 
was to be looked for, involving difiPerent 
interests. Cecil, in August 1570, wrote 
that he felt himself as in a maze. No 
dependence could be placed on many 
of the nobility; but the removal of 
Pembroke and Throckmorton by death, 
al)out this time, relieved the secretary 
from some anxiety. The northern coun- 
ties became more tranquil, but the parti- 
cipation of Pembroke in the papal con- 
spiracy became known after his death. 
Many of the rebels were supported by 
the Hamiltons and other partizans of 
Mary on the borders, upon which the 
earl of Sussex was sent, in April 1570, 
to ravage their estates. This measure 
is much to be deplored, as the sufferings 
fell chiefly upon the peasantry: how 
often has it been realized that when 
rulers contend, the people suffer ! 

Early in 1571, Cecil was created 
lord Burghley. From this time, he was 
at the head of Elizabeth's government, 
of which he had previously been the 
most eflScient and active member. This 
appointment was a great means of the 
queen's safety and that of England. 
Burghley was now freed from the inter- 
ference of Pembroke, and placed so 
manifestly above others in the favour 
of the queen, that he could apply full 
power to detect and counteract the de- 
signs against Elizabeth. During the 
year 1571, negotiations were carried on 
between England and France relative to 
the marriage of Elizabeth with the duke 
of Anjou. It is not probable that either 
party was sincere in wishing to carrv 
this union into effect. But the Frencn 
court thereby kept the Huguenot party 
quiet as to the designs against the re- 
formed religion in France ; while Eliza- 
beth for a time staved the importunities 
of her subjects who were anxious for 
her marriage. The project of an alli- 
ance between her and a French prince, 
also would counteract many proceedings 
in behalf of Mary, and prevent the court 
of France from rendering litr any aid. 



The negotiations were protracted during 
several months ; the chief counsellors of 
Elizabeth, Burghley, Leicester, and Wal- 
singham were unable exactly to ascertain 
her mind upon the subject. At length 
the treaty was broken off by the English 
queen requiring more compliance on the 
subject of religion, than the French 
court was willing to grant. Hereby the 
queen placed her refusal of the mar- 
riage on a ground, which her subjects 
in general fully approved. Meanwhile, 
the probability of the alliance with 
France induced Mary Stuart to enter 
into the negotiations with Spain, which 
brought ruin upon the duke of Norfolk, 
and caused her own treatment to be 
more severe. 



INSTRUCTIVE FACT. 

In ** The Life and Character of the 
Rev. Dr. M*A11,'* prefixed to his dis- , 
courses, lately published, there is the 
following instructive fact, communicated 
by the Rev. S. Thodey of Cambridge. 

** One circumstance he related to me, 
connected with his own ministrations 
among the sick, which awakened con- 
siderable interest in the Neighbourhood. 
A pious person, residing at some dis- 
tance from Macclesfield, had suffered 
for many years under the influence of 
religious despondency, partially resem- 
bling the melancholy case of Cowper. 
As he was held in much esteem, his 
mental sufferings created much sym- 
pathy. Many Christian friends, and 
eminent ministers, of different religious 
persuasions, visited him, endeavouring 
to kindle anew the spark of life in his 
bosom, and restore to his mind those 
religious consolations which he formerly 
possessed. These efforts proved wholly 
in vain, as he possessed, like many 
others in similar circumstances, that 
kind of preternatural acuteness which 
led him to convert all the arguments 
and topics of consolation into the oc- 
casion of deeper discouragement and 
gloom. It was natural for me to in- 
quire — Did you go? — * Yes,* he said, 
*I did, though without any hope of a 
beneficial result ; but I went to express 
my sympathy with a disciple of Christ 
under one of the severest afflictions 
which could befall a good man, and to 
deepen my own impressions of the im- 
portance of spiritual things. You may 
suppose,' he added, *I was not very 
forward to speak ; but I listened, with 
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unwearied attention, to the sad de- 
tail of his doobtSy his difficulties, his 
gloomy temptations, and his utterly de- 
sponding forebodings and fears. Mean- 
time, my eye was not silent, and I 
notieed every circumstance, however mi- 
nute, which might assist me to place 
myself in his state of feeling, and to go 
along with the processes of his mind; 
and i was exceedingly anxious to detect 
any little discrepancy which might arise 
between the facts he advanced and the 
conclusions to which he came. At last, 
looking towards the head of the bed, 
I observed upon the curtains several 
pieces of paper carefully pinned here 
and there, and apparently written upon. 
Though I suspected what might be the 
nature of their contents, I said, with 
apparent surprise and abruptness, What 
are these papers ? O sir, said the bur- 
dened man, they are texts of Scripture. 
But what texts? I quickly rejoined. 
Sir, he added, with a slow and faltering 
voice, they are promises. Promises ! 
but what business have they here ? You 
say you are a cast- away from God's 
favour, an utter alien from his friend- 
ship, that all your religion was a delu- 
sion, that you have no interest in one 
of the promises, and can look for no- 
thing but to be an eternal monument 
of the Divine displeasure. Why, then, 
should you have these texts and pro- 
mises of Scripture perpetually around 
joUf when you have no sort of interest 
m the religion they represent, or in 
the Saviour they reveal? The two 
things do not agree together. Either 
your despondency is excessive and un- 
due, or those promises have no business 
there. Let me take them away. No, 
sir, no, sir, said the sufferer, do not 
take them away. I love to see them. 
I had an interest in them once, and they 
are still precious j the memorial of them 
is sweet, though the enjoyment of them 
is wholly ffone. Upon this,' said Mr. 
M'All, * 1 altered my tone, and said, 
with die tenderness I really felt— But, 
my dear friend, are you not aware that 
the truths are the same as ever, and 
your mind clings as tenaciously as ever 
to those truths, and Uie Author of all 
Aose truths is "the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever ?" All the differ- 
ence, therefore, arises from your dis- 
eased apprehensions of things ; and you 
are confounding the decay of consolation 
with the decay of piety. Recollect, that 
while these truths are precious to ypu, 



the emotions with which you still cheri^ 
the remembrance of them are precious 
in God's sight; and, whilst you have 
your memorials of the past, God has his 
memorials too! He says, "Yea, I 
have graven thee on the palms of my 
hands; thy walls are continually before 
me :" — " The mountains shall depart, 
and the hills be removed, but my loving- 
kindness shall not depart from thee, nei- 
Uier shall the covenant of my peace be 
removed, saidi the Lord that nath mercy 
on thee !" ' 

"It pleased God to bless this convers- 
ation (which has been too briefly and 
imperfectly sketched) to the afflicted 
man. His mind recovered its trust and 
consolation, and he shortly afterwards 
died in peace." 

♦ 

NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
By a Naturalist. 

APRIL. 

" A month of sunshine, and of showers. 

Of balmy breezes, opening flowers." 

April, or the opening month, brings 
with it a thousand proofs of " the wis- 
dom of God in creation." Nature is 
now busy ; the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms are now awake ; flowers greet 
us on every side ; vernal scents fill the 
air with fragrance ; innumerable insects 
are glancing by, on rapid wiogs ; the 
birds are weaving their snug nests, their 
mingled notes resound in every wood, 
in every thicket; and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land. 



-Now from the town, 



Buried in smoke, in sleep, and ntfiscnne damps, 

Oft let me wander o'er the dewy fieifls. 

When freshness breathes, and dash the trembling 

drops 
From the bent bush, as through the Terdxnt 

maze 
Of sweetbriar hedges, I pursue my walk." 

Thomson. 

Come, nature invites ; let us go forth 
into the fields, and rejoice in the works 
of the Almighty. How elegantly that 
green bank is enamelled with the lady- 
smock, all "silver white" in full blos- 
som, while the blackthorn (Prunus 
spinosa) displays its flowers in the 
hedgerow above ; over all towers the 
beech tree, the ruddy buds of which are 
now about to burst out in leaf, and clothe 
the branches with renovated foliage. If 
Galileo, pointing to a straw on the floor*, 
of his dungeon, a lifeless, withered 
straw, could infer from that, the exist- 
ence of an all -wise Creator, how much 
more positively and certainly may not 
the naturalist appeal for proof demon- 
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stradve to the reviyiscence of the vege- 
table world now taking place on the 
surface of the ground. Surely the dis- 
ciple of Socialism never reflected on the 
phenomena of vegetable or animal life, 
never considered ** the lilies of the field 
how they grow," arrayed more richly 
than Solomon in all his glory. To such 
persons, nature has no attractions, they 
cannot say — ^ 

•* 1 read my Maker's name exalted high 
Ib golden letters on the starry sky ; 
Kor less the mystic characters I see. 
Wrought in each flower, inscribed on every 
tree." 

Therefore they are not led by nature 
up to Him without whom was nothing 
made that is made ; thus they lose that 
pleasure in contemplating his works, 
which the wise and the good so keenly 
relish. 

It was a beautiful idea of Linnsus, 
Che gteat father of systematic botany, 
(one who like our own Ray saw God 
in creation,) to construct a natural clock 
of flowers, the respective opening of 
each of which indicated the hour ; nor 
less so, his suggestion to the husbandmen 
of his country to watch the unfolding 
and growth of the leaves of various 
trees, in order that they might derive 
from them certain data, by which to 
be directed in their agricultural labours ; 
a suggestion followed out by Harold 
Barch7 whose application of this natural 
calendar to husbandry led to some use- 
ful information. The flowering of plants 
and the foliation of trees are proofs that 
the earth is prepared, that the atmo- 
spheric tenaperature is congenial, for cer- 
tain operations. In Sweden, the leafing 
of the birch was found to indicate the 
best time for sowing barley ; the flower- 
ing of the marsh gentian, the best time 
(or mowing. Green-house plants should 
tot be trusted to the open air till the 
leaves of the oak begin to be developed. 

Plants, though not capable of sensa- 
tion, are yet living bodies ; and in their 
cells and tubes, are carried on operations 
analogous to tbose in the vessels and 
glandular cells of animal bodies. The 
cells of plants are, in fact, laboratories 
for various processes; in which, from 
the sap, are elaborated gum, sugar, 
starch, and woody matter ; in some, 
volatile or fixed oily secretions are pro- 
duced*; in others, resin ; in others, 
acids; in others, caustic alkalines. It 
cannot be doubted, the secretions in 
the various cells of plants are intended 
to answer some definite purpose, 



though such may elude our inves- 
tigation; sometimes, however, the use 
of a particular secretion, or one use, at 
least, may be ascertained. Many lich- 
ens, for example, as Dr. Roget has ob- 
served, fix themselves on calcareous 
rocks, and, as the patellaria tmmersay 
** are observed in process of time to 
sink deeper and deeper beneath the sur- 
face of the rock, as if they had some 
mode of penetrating into its substance, 
analogous to that which many marine 
worms are known to possess. The 
agent in both instances appears to be 
an acid, which is here probably the 
oxalic, acting upon the carbonate of 
linde, and producing the gradual excav- 
ation of tne rock. This view of the 
subject is confirmed by the observation 
that the same species of lichen when at- 
tached to rocks, which are not calcareous, 
remains always at the surface and does 
not penetrate below it." We often, 
again, find buds covered with a resinous 
secretion, which appears to be spread 
over them for the purpose of repelling 
the entrance of water, which might in- 
jure the tender leaf, closed up within ( 
it may also prevent the ravages of some 
peculiar insects, which, but for such 
a protection, would effectually destroy the 
yet unfolded germs. Many plants, as 
the ccroxy /on, have their stems covered 
with a thick coating of wax, probably 
for the same intent. A bluish or white 
powder is often found as a close coating 
of fruit, and of leaves, as on the leaves 
of the mesembryanthemunij find the 
common cabbage. All must have re- 
marked how readilv the fresh leaves 
of the latter plant throw off the water ; 
and how when immersed in water, they 
may be taken out, the surface remaining 
unwetted. In this respect, they remind 
us of the plumage of the duck and simi- 
lar birds, which swim and dive, their 
feathers continuing dry and uninjured. 
Many aquatic plants have their leaves 
covered with an oleagini»us or viscid 
secretion, rendering mtto^ slippery to 
the touch, and as in the htjitrachosper' 
mum, impermeable to water. In the 
nettle, the stinging properties of which 
are well known, the \air-like spines are 
analogous to the poison fangs of ser- 
pents ; at the base of each, is a litde 
vesicle, filled with a peculiar fluid, whence 
it is conducted through a fine tube to 
the point : when the naked hand comes 
in contact with these spines they inflict ii^ 
the skin a very minute puncture, which 
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were it not for the secretion instilled in- 
to it, would not be felt ; this secretion 
is of an alkaline nature, and is highly 
caustic ; and it is to this that the redness 
and irritation of the skin, which the 
stinging of a nettle occasions, is owing. 

It has been a matter of conjecture 
how far the circulation of the juices 
in the vessels of plants resembles that 
of the blood in the animal frame. 
In plants with white acrid opaque juice, 
as the poppy, the convolvulus, etc. ; the 
vessels in which this fluid is contained 
exhibit ramifications and junctions re- 
sembling those of the blood vessels of 
animals ; and the microscope shows that 
the fluids contained in these vessels are 
moving in currents with considerable 
velocity, as the motions of their globules 
sufficiently attests : this circulation no 
doubt arises from the vital contraction 
of the vessels; it is quicker when the 
temperature of the atmosphere is ele- 
vated, and ceases when the plant has 
received an injury : but the extent of 
the circuit traversed by a given por- 
tion of juice is limited. Though ob- 
served most commonly in plants with 
milky juices, a circulation of this kind 
is not limited to them ; it is found in 
some plants with nearly transparent juices, 
as the charay or stonewoi't, the ti-ades- 
cantia virginicay etc. In the caulinia 
fragilisj a jointed or knotted plant, (of 
which the engraving is a magnified re- 
presentation,) a double current, one 




stream ascending, the other descending, 
performs a circulation, confined to the 
interspace between every two joint**. 



But it is time to stop this lecture. 
If vegetation is busy, one of its destroy- 
ers is sure to be abroad ; the common 
shelled snail (Helix nemorosa) is creep- 
ing over the dewy herbage. Gilbert 
White remarks thus : — " The shell-less 
snails, called slugs, are in motion all 
the winter in mild weather, and conmiit 
great depredations on garden plants, and 
much injure the green wheat, the loss 
of which is imputed to earth worms; 
while the shelled snail does not come 
forth till about the lOth of April." 
The shelled snail in fact hybemate^; 
in autumn, it retires with others to holes 
in trees, or walls, or under the roots 
of hedges ; and then closing up the 
orifice or door of its house, with a thick 
operculum or lid, formed of the viscid 
mucus, which it abundantly secretes, 
and which hardens into a firm semi- 
transparent membrane ; it remains with- 
in, dormant, and secured from the in- 
clemencies of the weather. The black 
slug also hybemates. 

Hark ! the cuckoo's call proclaims 
the advance of spring. This well-known 
bird is migratory, and leaves us in July, 
so that its stay is short; the familiar note 
is uttered by the male bird alone, the fe- 
male making only a weak chattering 
noise. Its food consists of larvae, espe- 
cially those of moths and butterflies, 
but other insects are also eaten. White 
observed on one occasion, several of 
these birds skimming over a large pond, 
and found that they were chasing dra- 
gonflies or libellulse, some of which they 
caught while settled on the weeds, some 
on the wing. That the cuckoo makes 
no nest, and that the female deposits her 
eggs in the nests of other birds is per- 
fectly correct; the nests of the hedge- 
sparrow are usually selected ; but those 
of the yellow hammer, the wagtail, and 
the titlark, or meadow pipit are not 
refused. One egg only is deposited 
in each nest ; this is hatched, and the 
young one is fed by the foster parent, 
as though one of her own progeny, but 
to the destruction of her own brood. 
How this is efiected is not quite clear ; 
it is stated by Dr. Jenner that the young 
cuckoo contrives to get the nestlings, 
whose place it usurps, upon its back^ 
which is depressed between the shoul- 
ders, and tken shuffling back to the 
edge of the nest, to jerk them over 
in succession, itself remaining sole oc- 
cupant. That the offspring of its foster 
parents are somehow disposed of, seems 
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very certain ; as none grow up with 
it in the nest, though the eggs are all 
hatched together. White states that 
one day a countryman told him, he had 
found a young fernowl (^Caprimulgus) 
in the nest of a small bird on the 
ground, and that it was fed by the little 
bird ; he went to see this extraordinary 
phenomenon, and found that it was a 
young cuckoo hatched in the nest of 
a titlark ; and that it was already vastly 
too big for its nest, which it more than 
filled, being also fierce and pugnacious, 
pursuing his finger for many feet from 
the nest, and sparring and buflReting with 
its wings like a game cock. The dupe 
of a dam appeared at a distance, hover- 
ing about with meat in its mouth, and 
expressing the greatest solicitude. Two 
things in this curious fact in natural 
history are very remarkable — First, that 
the cuckoo herself should know in what 
nest to deposit her eggs ; as on this, the 
safety and nourishment of her young 
one on fit and proper food must depend; 
for if she deposited her egg in the nest 
^ of a turtle dove, which feeds its young, 
first, on a milky secretion from the 
crop, and then on grain softened in the 
same repository, it must inevitably perish 
— Secondly, that the foster parents should 
mistake the young cuckoo as their own, 
and though their real progeny be robbed 
of their rights, continue, blindly, to feed 
and nourish it, bearing as it does no simi- 
larity to them, or their actual nestlings. 
It is very probable, as was discovered 
by Le Vaillant in a species of cuckoo 
peculiar to South Africa, that our Brit- 
ish species carries the egg in her 
mouth, and so drops it into the small 
delicate nests of the birds chosen as its 
guardians. The egg^ be it observed, 
is very small for the size of the bird; 
it requires a fortnight*s incubation, and 
the young bird is from five to six weeks 
old, before it is able to fly. Were the 
cuckoo to sit upon the nest of the titlark 
or hedge-sparrow for some hours before 
laying her egg, as those birds do, they 
would be scared from their nest, and 
most probably altogether forsake it. 

Our migrating songsters are rapidly 
arriving. The sand martin {Hirundo 
riparia) is here; the common swallow 
(ti. rustica) is dashing along, and the 
martin (H. rustica) is skimming over 
the pools and streams, in quest of in- 
sects ; but the swift has not yet ap- 
peared: it arrives a month later than 
the others of its genus ; namely, in 



May, 'and leaves again in August. The 
goatsucker or nightjiir (^Caprimulgus 
BuropcBus) yet lingers on the road: 
but hark ! that strain could only be 
poured forth from the throat of one 
songster ; the nightingale, the favourite 
of the poet, the king of British warblers. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the night- 
ingale sings only at night: on its first 
appearance in our island, the male, 
choosing his station, a low damp spot, 
with close embowered foliage, com- 
mences his rich song, only interrupted 
during the midday hours : there may 
his notes be heard, till the duty of at- 
tending upon his partner, sittmg pa- 
tiently in her artfully concealed nest 
demands his care ; it is then only during 
the quiet and repose of a warm night, 
that perched on some neighbouring bush, 
he cheers her with his melody. When 
the young are fledged, he is heard no 
more, till just before taking his de- 
parture ; and in August and September, 
his notes may be again heard. At 
Southend, in Essex, the writer has 
heard the nightingale during the latter 
part of August in full song. This charm- 
ing bird, though very common in some 
counties, is very rare in others. It is 
seldom heard in Cheshire, or Lancashire, 
or the counties to the nofth; it only 
visits South Wales occasionally*; and in 
the western counties of Devonshire and 
Cornwall is never heard. The south- 
eastern counties of England constitute 
its range; yet on the continent it ex- 
tends its visits to the north of Germany, 
and even to Sweden. Its winter places 
of refuge are Syria and Egypt ; during 
this season, it is abundant in the thickets 
of the Delta of the Nile ; but is never 
known to sing. The bulbul of the 
Persian poets is not our nightingale. 

The blackcap, a bird almost, if not 
quite as shy as the nightingale, and with 
powers of song but little inferior, now 
makes its appearance. ' This bird is very 
generally spread during the summer, 
not only throughout England, but even 
Scotland, taking up its abode in wood- 
land thickets, or old close orchards, 
where its clear song may be often heard. 
It generally sings concealed among the 
leaves, and in addition to its own notes, 
imitates those of other birds. In Ma- 
deira, this species is very common, and' 
remains stationary ; but it extends its. 
visits on the continent even as far as; 
Lapland. Another visitor and fine- 
songster, is the garden fauvette, or 
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greater pettychaps, (Curruca hortensis.) 
This bird is generally spread through 
our island; but is seldom to be seen, 
being of very recluse habits. Early in 
the morning is the best time for observ- 
ing it, as it remains in the thickets and 
among the deep foliage of the trees 
during the day; when it pours forth 
its rich and mellow notes, itself the 
while unseen. The lesser fauvette, and 
the wood wren, the yellow wren, the 
whitethroat, the lesser whitethroat, the 
babillard of the French, are also among 
our winged arrivals of this month. 

The reed-wren, whose nest hung 
upon the stems of three or four reeds, 
artfully interlaced together, so as to 
form a firm though waving support, must 
not be forgotten. This elegant bird is 
common on the southern and eastern 
counties of England, where marshy 
grounds afford it a congenial asylum; 
but in the midland and more northern 
counties it is very rare. The depth of 
the nest of this species (Salicaria arun- 
dinacea, Selby) constitutes its safety; 
for Montagu says, that he has seen the 
bird sitting wiuiin it, when the wind 
blew hard, and every gust forced it 
almost to the surface of the water.' 
The corn crake (Crex pratensis) may 
now be heard in the rich meadows 
and fields, especially near the vicinity 
of water; its harsh notes, crake, crake, 
suffice to give notice of its presence ; 
but so rapid are its movements among 
the tall grass, that it is here, and 
at a distance, before its departure 
from the spot where you just heard, 
appears possible. Few birds are so dif- 
ficult to find, or to pursue; and it re- 
quires a well- trained dog to force it from 
its cover to take to flight. In the south- 
ern counties, this bird is comparatively 
rare ; in Cheshire, and Lancashire, and 
other midland counties, it is, on the 
contrary, very abundant ; as also in 
Scotland, the Hebrides, the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles, and in Wales. It is 
common in Ireland. The winter refuge 
of this species is southern Europe, and 
the north of Africa. Their northward, 
or spring migration, is performed by 
short stages; but they are often much 
exhausted on gaining our shores. That 
birds of short wing, and comparatively 
feeble powers of flight, should undertake 
extensive migrations, is very remark- 
able ; yet this is found to be the case, 
not only with this bird, but with the quail, 
(which arrives in May,) with the spot- 



ted rail, (Crex porzana,) and some 
others. 

Listen to that loud, monotonous call 
note, peep, peep, peep ; it is the 
note of the wryneck, ( Yunx torquiila,) 
uttered among the branches of the elm 
tree. This elegantly coloured bird re- 
sembles the woodpecker very closely in 
its manners ; its toes are formed in like 
manner, being placed two before, and 
two behind; and by these, the bird 
clings to the bark of trees, while in 
quest of ants, which constitute its fa- 
vourite food. These it takes, by means 
of a long slender worm-like tongue, 
capable of being protruded to a great 
distance, and covered with a glutinous 
fluid. We have often seen this bird ex- 
tend its tongue, giving at the same time 
a peculiar vibratory movement. The 
wryneck appears a 'day or two before 
the cuckoo; it breeds in the holes of 
trees, and when surprised on the nest, 
boldly raises up the feathers of its head, 
hisses like a snake, stretches itself out, 
and writhes its neck from side to side, 
from which action it derives its name. 
In the midland and northern counties, 
this bird is rare; but common in t)ie 
south-eastern parts of our island. 

There are two subjects connected with 
ornithology of great interest to the 
naturaUst, who loves to contemplate 
nature in the fields and woods, rather 
than in cabinets and museums: one is 
the nidification of birds, which differs 
so much in almost every species, as to 
enable a person practically conversant 
with this branch of the history of the 
feathered race, to indicate the bird to 
which each respectively belongs. The 
other is the character or mannerism of 
the flight of birds, each having its own 
distinguishing mode of aerial progres- 
sion. Gilbert White says that ** a good 
ornithologist should be able to distin- 
guish birds by their air (manners) as 
well as by their colours and shape, on 
the ground, as well as on the wing, and 
in the bush, as well as in the hand.** This 
facility can only be acquired by practice 
in the fields and woodlands; and we 
recommend to our young readers to 
make notes of every occurrence connected 
with every species, which they meet 
with in their rambles ; such a practice 
leads to habits of observation, and na- 
ture is worth observing. Describe a 
nest, how placed, of what constructed, 
the number and colour of the eggs, 
the manners and notes of the parent 
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birds; and tben leave it unmolested. 
The flight, the habits, and the voices 
of the feathered race may be thus like- 
wise noted; and it is astonishing in 
how short a time a mass of interesting 
information may be acquired. Nor 
should other departments of natural 
history be neglected. There is no phe- 
nomenon in vegetation, none in the ani- 
mal world, too trifling to be overlooked, 
or passed over without consideration. 

A very interesting and curious insect, 
the mole cricket {Gryllus gryllotalpay 
Lin.) now begins to be active in its 
burrows, and to utter its low jarring 
note. This singular insect is con- 
structed for excavating, galleries in the 
earth, miniature copies of those of the 
mole; its fore feet are organized as 
implements of burrowing, and it raises 
ridges on the surface of .the soil, as 
it proceeds. **As mole crickets," says 
White, "often infest gardens bv the 
sides of canals, they are unwelcome 
guests to the gardener." "They oc- 
casion great damage among plants and 
roots by destroying whole beds of cab- 
bages, young legumes, (as pease, beans, 
etc,) and flowers. When dug , out, 
they seem very slow and helpless, and 
make no use of their wings by daj; 
but at night, they come abroad and 
make long excursions." "In fine wea- 
ther, about the middle of April, just 
at the close of day, they begin to solace 
themselves (or rather to call the males 
to the females) with a low dull jarring 
note, continued for a Ions time without 
interruption, and not unlike the chatter- 
ing of the fern owl, or goatsucker, (Ca- 
primulffuSf) but more inward." * * About 
the beginning of May, they lay their 
eggs, as I was an eye witness; for a 
gardener, at a house where I was on 
a visit, happening to be mowing on the 
6th of that month, by the side of a 
canal, his scythe struck too deep, pared 
off^ a large piece of turf, and laid open 
to view a curious scene of domestic eco- 
nomy." The dwelling consisted of 
"many caverns and winding passages 
leading to a kind of chamber neatly 
smoothed and rounded, and about the 
size of a moderate snuff^ box. Within 
this secret nursery, were deposited near 
a hundred eges, of a dull yellow colour, 
and enveloped in a tough skin. They 
lay but shallow, and within the influence 
of the sun, just under a heap of fresh 
moved mould, like that which is raised 



by ants." The mole cricket is terme4 
in different parts of the kingdom, fern 
cricket, churr worm, and eve churr— -all 
appropriate names. 

How beautiful yonder rainbow I did 
ever conqueror pass through so magni-< 
ficent a triumphal arch ! 

" On morning or on evening cloud impress'd, 
Bent in vast curve, the watery meteor shilies, 
DeligUtfuily, to tta' levelled Mm oppoaed : 
Lovely refraction ! while the vivid brede 
In listed colours glows, the unconscious swain 
With vacant eye gazes on the divine 
Phenomenon, gleaming o'er the illumined fields, 
Or runs to catch the treasures which it sheds. 
Not so the si^e, inspired with pious awe, 
He hails the federal arch, and looking up, 
Adores that God, whose fingers formed tnis bow, 
Magnificent, compassing heaven about 
With a resplei^tent verge: *Th(m nad'st the 

cloud, 
Maker omnipotent, and thou the bow ; 
And by that covenant graciously hast sworn 
Never to drown the world again ; henceforth 
Till time shall be no more, in ceaseless round 
Season shall foDow season ; day to night ; 
Summer to winter ; harvest to seedtime ; 
Heat shall to cold, in regular array 
Succeed.' Heaven-taught, so sang the Hebrew 

bard."— White. 



LONGEVITY OF THE YEW. 

The yew is one of our most inter- 
esting trees ; of its wood was made the 
famous long-bow, a formidable wea- 
pon, by the good use of which, the En- 
glish archer often humbled the pride 
of France : but to the naturalist, it 
is interesting from other circumstances. 
Of all European trees it is that of the 
slowest growth, and greatest durability. 
An able article on this subject, namely, 
** The longevitv of the yew, as ascertain- 
ed from actual sections of its trunk," 
by J. E. Bowman, Esq., F. L. S., may 
be found in the Magazine of Naturu 
History, for 1837, p. 28, from which we 
beg to take a few extracts. He observes, 
that ** a tree, during its life, is always, 
at least for a portion of every year, in a 
state of growth ; the wood first deposit- 
ed, soon ceases to minister to the pur- 
poses of vitality ; but its fibre remains, 
and is surrounded and enveloped by 
other rings, composed of new fibres and 
vessels, elaborated through the medium 
of new leaves and spongioles, annually 
produced: so that, in an old tree, its 
earliest wood remains, though concealed 
within ; and we see only the parts created 
within the last few years ; these possess- 
ing the vigour of youth, a natural capa- 
city exists of carrying on the process to 
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an indefinite period, so long as the ex- 
terior of the trunk, the leaves and root- 
lets, escape the accidents to which they 
are exposed." 

The wood of the yew has long been 
known to be of slower growth, and 
greater durability, than that of any other 
European tree ; out I am not aware that, 
except by Professor Henslow, any at- 
tempt has been made to ascertain the 
age of the venerable specimens scattered 
here and there, throughout our island, 
by an actual examination of their annual 
woody deposits. De CandoUe says, that 
" measurements of the layers of three 
yews, one of seventy-one, another of 
one hundred and fifty, and a third of two 
hundred and eighty years old, agreed in 
proving that this tree grows a litSe more 
than one line annually in diameter in the 
first one hundred and fifty years, and a 
little less from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and fifty years." He 
adds, ** If we admit an average of a 
line annually, for very old yews, it is 
probably within the truth ; and in 
reckoning the number of their years as 
equal to that of the lines of their diame- 
ter, we shall make them to be younger 
than they really are." I have a section 
taken near the base of a trunk, whose 
average annual increase of diameter, the 
first forty years, was two and a half lines. 
The average diameter of eighteen yews, 
now growing in the churchyard of Gres- 
ford, near Wrexham, North Wales, 
which it is on record in the parish regis- 
ter, were planted out in 1726, is twenty 
inches, or two hundred and forty lines, 
which gives a mean annual increase of 
two lines in the diameter, allowing the 
trees to be ten years old when planted 
out. 

I shall now give the result of my own 
examinations of two yews of extraor- 
dinary dimensions ; of whose age no 
other evidence exists beyond that sup- 
plied by their internal structure. The 
first stands in the churchyard of Gres- 
ford among the eighteen young ones 
already mentioned. It is a male tree, 
its trunk sound to the very core ; its 
numerous gigantic boughs spreading 
widely full of foliage, and partially con- 
cealing the splintered bases of others 
which have yielded to the storms of 

East centuries. Its circumference at the 
ase, is twenty-two feet; at two feet 
high, it is twenty -three feet; at four 
feet five inches, twenty -six feet six 



inches ; and at five feet three inches, iust 
below the main boughs, twenty -nine reet. 
The average circumference given by 
these measurements is, then, twenty-five 
feet six inches, or one thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-four lines. By De 
Candolle*s method, its age, therefore, is 
now one thousand two hundred and 
twenty-four years ; and the mass of con- 
centric zones of wood which compose its 
trunk, when taken in the aggregate, 
ought to have an average thickness of 
half a line or twenty-four in each inch, 
counting on a line drawn from the cir- 
cumference to the centre, because, mea- 
suring the diameter of the trunk, we take 
in the two opposite sides of the same 
circle. The results, however, of Mr. 
Bowman*s calculation, based upon pre- 
vious experiments, and assuming that 
its early ratio of growth corresponded to 
that of the young trees examined, differ 
from those of M. De CandoUe; "We 
find its age, by the nearest approxima- 
tion at which we can arrive, to be one 
thousand one hundred and nineteen 
years." A magnificent female yew tree, 
m Darley in the Dale, Derbyshire, the 
mean circumference of whose trunk is 
twenty- eight feet four inches, he calcu- 
lates at about two thousand and six 
years. At first the age assigned to these 
(and other) trees, examined by Mr. 
Bowman, astonishes ; but a careful peru- 
sal of the paper, and of the experiments 
made, will eradicate our doubts, and our 
fjaith, as he justly observes, will be 
strengthened, when we bear in mind that 
the laws of vegetable life are totally 
different from those of the animal king- 
dom. The age of many of our ordinary 
yew trees, as ascertained by other means, 
as registers, etc., exceeds three hundred 
years. The average circumference of 
the trunk of the yew, at about seventy 
or eighty years of age, is twenty inches. 
Who, then, can contemplate a large yew- 
tree, the ancient denizen of the soil on 
which it grows, and reflect upon the 
changes that have taken place around it, 
since it first raised its head, a slender 
sapling, and not experience that feeling, 
allied to reverence, which hoar antiquity 
inspires : generation after generation 
has passed away ; era succeeded to era ; 
thrones and empires have failed, yet still 
the tree lives on, and when we are no 
more, our descendants will behold it still 
wave its green branches, and bloom on 
the opening of a future year. M. 
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PEAT. 

Peat is a substance of so much value, 
in many parts of our own and other 
countries, as a fuel, that a short descrip- 
tion of its origin, varieties, and the situa- 
tions in which it is found, may be inter- 
esting to our readers. 

Feat is universally allowed to have had 
a vegetable origin, and is still produced 
by die united action of mobture and 
heat. In some situations it is found be- 
neath a body of water, in others it can 
have been supplied with only a moderate 
quantity of that fiuid. The heat also to 
which it has been subjected has varied, 
but the temperature most suited to its 
production has not been determined. In 
tropical countries, it is not found, or at 
least at common elevations, for the de- 
composition of vegetables is too rapid 
to permit its formation. In England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Holland, and other 
temperate parts of the globe, peat beds 
are by no means uncommon. 

There are several varieties of peat 
which in commerce are recognised by 
their relative weights, and have received 
the names of light, medium, and hard 
peat. The origin of these varieties may 
be traced to the nature of the vegetable 
substance by which the bed is formed,— 
the quantity of the water supplied, upon 
which the state of vegetable decompo- 
sition must, in a great measure, de- 
pend, — the thickness of the bed, — and 
the pressure of the alluvial deposits 
resting upon it. Peat has been other- 
wise distinguished, by some writers, ac- 
cording to the situations in which it is 
found ; and we have therefore mountain, 
forest, marsh, lake, and marine peat. 
In these situations, the substance may 
have all the varieties distinguished in 
commerce. 

The geological relation of peat, that is 
to say, its position in regard to other 
deposits, is not less uncertain than its 
composition or texture. At one place, 
we nnd it on a bare rock uncovered, at 
another, beneath a thick bed of alluvial 
soil ; while in a third, it alternates with 
beds of sand, cla^, or gravel. Dr. Mac 
Culloch says, " The alternations of peat, 
with sand and gravel, occur either on 
sea shores, at the estuaries of rivers, or 
their termination in lakes; or in other 
situations where large quantities of these 
materials are carried down by rivers, so 
as for a time to cover the plain, and de- 
stroy the process of vegetation. In those 
cases where large deltas are formed, or 



: bays are filled up, the deposition of earth 
continues to proceed till the original peat 
is buried to a considerable depth, and as 
such plains are generally brought into 
cultivation, it is never again renewed. 
Alternations or deposits of marl are 
only found in those situations where the 
peat has been generated in a lake ; and 
Siey offer a criterion, not only of the for- 
mer existence of lakes which have long 
since disappeared, but are capable of de- 
termining, to a certain degree, the depth 
vrWch these once possessed." 

The evidence wnich guides the geolo- 
gist in distinguishing the comparative 
ages of strata, is equally important in 
every effort to determine the relative ages 
of peat beds, and the deposits with which 
they are associated. "When we find a 
bed of peat beneath a loose sand or mud, 
vre know that at some period it was cover- 
ed with water, and that the sand or mud 
was thus collected or deposited. There 
is not, however, the same facility in 
tracing the connexion between a bed of 
peat and the stratum on which it rests. 
We may imagine that in different places, 
but at tne same time, beds may be form- 
' ing upon clay, chalk, marble, and grar- 
nite, or upon any other rocks attributed 
by geologists to different eras. The only 
•►certain means, therefore, of determining 
the age of peat, in all cases, is by an ex- 
. amination of the bed itself, and the sub- 
I stances it contains. 

In our description of the several varie- 
' ties of peat, as dependent on situation, 
•^we shall principally follow the account 
r^en of them by Dr. Mac Culloch, ex- 
«C£ipt in those cases where our own observ- 
-sction can guide us. 

The term "mountain peat" is not 
confined to those deposits which are 
found on the sides of mountdns, but in- 
eludes all those produced in situations 
where the drainage is considerable. In 
the highlands and islands of Scotland, it 
•covers an amazing extent of country, 
* but is seldom more than one or two feet 
. in thickness, and generally not exceed- 
ing a few inches. The moors are, for 
. the most part, covered with it. As an 
article of fuel this variety is of little 
value, from its want of compactness and 
the thinness of the beds. 

T'orest peat is that supposed to have 
?had its origin in forests, and is not, 
necessarily, as the term may, in the esti- 
mation of many readers, imply, peat 
found in forests. The term, ** forest 
^Ijpeat" is applied to all those kinds in 
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which timber is inclosed, or there may 
be reason to suppose the mass partly de- 
rived its origin from the decayed trunks, 
branches, and roots of timber trees. In 
some instances, these large masses of 
vegetable matter have been entirely de- 
composed, whilst in others they remain so 
well preserved that the species to which 
they belong may be readily distinguished. 
At Maldon, in Essex, we examined on 
the banks of a river a peat bed contidn- 
ing many large trunks of trees, which 
were chiefly oak, and of a black colour, 
but so hard that they were used in build- 
ing by the lower classes. In other situa- 
tions, the trees have undergone a chemi- 
cal change which renders them quite un- 
fit for the use of the carpenter, and yet 
retain all their external characters. The 
trees most commonly found in the forest 
peat of this country are oak, beach, and 
nazel, and in Scotland iir is abundant. 

Marsh peat is that variety in which 
the plant, called by botanists the sphag- 
num pahtstre, is so abundant, that 
some writers have attributed all depo- 
sits, of the same character, to the succes- 
sive growth and decomposition of this 
moss. When a bog is drained, this 
variety of peat is produced; but it is 
more generally presented to our notice 
as a stratum of vegetable roots, chiefly 
by those of the rushes and grasses, retain- 
ing much of the firmness by which they 
are distinguished when living. From 
this description, it will be evident that the 
marsh peat is produced by the annual 
growth and partial decomposition of 
plants, the bed constantly increasing in 
thickness as new matter is added. 

Lake peat only differs from the variety 
lust described, in the circumstance of its 
being produced in a lake, and being 
formed of a different species of plants. 
In the shallow parts of a lake, as every 
one knows, a number of aquatic plants 
fiourish, many of them lifting their heads 
above the surface of the water, and pre- 
senting their gaudy petals to the breath 
of heaven, lie annual growth and de- 
cay of these, form, in connexion with 
the mineral and animal matter collected 
around them, a constantly increasing 
bed; and so rapid is the accumulation, 
in some instances, that we may actually 
observe the gradual filling up of the 
lake ; and we may sometimes tread with 
safety, or see, crowned with a luxuriant 
harvest, die spot which our grandsires re- 
member to have been covered with water. 
We do not mean to state that the mere 



decomposition of grasses and rushes can 
effect this change in the course of a few 
years ; but wherever these are growing, 
they arrest the progress of much earthy 
matter that would otherwise be carried 
into the deeper parte of the lake ; but 
the mere decomposition of plants, with- 
out any adventitious matter, would pro- 
duce a bed of considerable thickness in 
the course of a few years. There are 
certain plants, which l)otamsts have call- 
ed perennial, that, after yielding their 
blossoms, suffer a decay of the lower 
extremities of their roots, but the upper 
portions send forth new shoots, and at 
the appointed time, new flowers are pro- 
duced, so that they may be not inappro- 
priately called perpetual. Such plimts, 
having an annual renovation, are pecu- 
liarly adapted for the formation of peat, 
whether in marshes, lakes, or upon the 
margin of the sea. But although the 
formation of peat is rapid in some plac«B, 
it is exceedingly slow in others. The 
only method of ascertaining the time re- 
quired is generally by an examination of 
the works of art, which thev frequently 
contain. A few years since, the paUngs of 
a park, described by Camden, were found 
several feet beneath the surface of that 
moss, over which the Manchester and 
Liverpool railroad now runs. Roman coins 
and utensils are not unfrequently found 
in the English peat beds, in Italy simi- 
lar records have been obtained at a depth 
of fifty feet from the surface ; and the 
peat moss, near Lake Broom, is said to 
nave been formed on a fallen forest, 
within a period of fifty years. This in- 
stance, however, gives us out little inform- 
ation as to the time required for the 
production of a peat bed. There are 
some situations where the circumstances 
are so favourable, that the gradual accum- 
ulation of vegetable matter may be ob- 
^rved year after year ; and others in 
which generation after generation passes 
away with little or no perceptible 
change. We have already stated that 
peat beds are sometimes found resting 
upon soKd rocks, and in such situations it 
may well be supposed that the accumula^ 
tion has been very gradual, especially 
during that period when the lichens and 
mosses were, by their annual growth and 
decay, forming a soil for the more abun- 
dant production of their species. 

Feat beds may, by an agricultural 
process, be brought into a proper state 
for cultivation. To effect this* nature 
must be studied, as well as the peculiar 
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character of Uie peat itself. Pulveriza- 
tion, or we shall perhaps more properly 
express ourselves oy saying, a separation 
of parts, is in all eases necessary. By 
draining, the a^ition of sand or calcar- 
eous matter, or by burning, the peat is 
conrerted into a suitable vegetable soil. 

H. 



LETTER WRITING, 

One of the most innocent and exqui- 
site pleasures of this life is that of hear- 
ing from an absent friend. When we 
are suddenly reminded, by a letter, of one 
who is dear to us, and see our name in 
the well-known hand on the direction, a 
flash of delight pervades the whole frame ; 
the heart beats with expectation, while 
the seal is being broken, and as the sheet 
is unfolded, goes forth in full benevo- 
lence to meet the heart of the writer in 
the perusal of its contents. An epistolary 
correspondence between intimate and en- 
deared connexions is a spiritual commu- 
nion, in which minds alone seem to min- 
gle, and, unembarrassed by the bodily 
presence, converse with a ftreedom, a 
fervour, and an eloquence rarely excited, 
and perhaps never more felicitously in- 
dulged, in personal intercourse. Hence 
the chief charm of a letter, if the term 
may be so applied, is its individuality, as 
a message from one whom we love or 
esteem, according to the degree of kin or 
congeniality between us, sent expressly 
on an errand of kindness to ourselves. 
The consciousness that it was written 
to and for him, gives the receiver a pa- 
ramount interest in its existence, as well 
as in its disclosures. To him, therefore, 
it becomes an object of affection; and 
none but himself, however some others 
may sympathize with the feelings, can 
enter into it with the same degree of in- 
efikbje emotion: that indeed is ''a joy 
with which a stranger intermeddleth 
not." 

It foHows, that by for the greater 
proportion of letters which are most 
welcomed and vahied by those to whom 
they are addressed, would be read with 
comparative indifference by all beside ; 
for tne familiar epistles of very few, and 
that only from the peculiar circumstances 
of the partes, can be so lively, touching, 
and ongina! as to affbrd universal enter- 
tainment or instruction. Of late years, 
it has become common to publish, rather 
volumittously, the private correspond- 
ettoe of penouff distingu^hed in their 



day, and ill their circle, though soon to 
be distinguished no longer amidst the 
crowds that have preceded, and the 
erowds that are following, 

** Of names illustrious, born to be forgot." 
Tn most of these instances, a tithe would 
have been more creditable to the author, 
and more acceptable to the public, than 
the whole harvest of ** thoughts," which 
might well have been left in the quiet 
and beneficentcourse of nature to **perish" 
with those who conceived them, and 
those to whom they were uttered at the 
time, in the place, and on the occasions 
that called them forth, and made them 
precious. Of very few, then, among the 
few, whose relics of this kind are worth 
preserving, all that can be rescued from 
oblivion is permanently valuable; for, 
in the majority of cases, it is principally 
so because of its rarity ; that which does 
remain, being so little in comparison with 
what is irrecoverably lost : for example, 
the single letter of the younger Cato to 
Cicero, admirable and characteristic as 
it is of that extraordinary man. Even 
of the mightiest and most gifted of man- 
kind, the heroes or the writers of history 
and poetry, the private letters of not 
more than one or two in an age would 
bear publication in multitude and bulk, 
like Cowper*s, any more than their say* 
ings would bear repetition, without satiety 
through excess, like Johnson^s. 

Several British authors have been so 
indiscreet as to favour the world with 
their own confidential letters ; but proba- 
bly not one has advanced his reputation 
by the breach of faith which such a be- 
trayal (from vain or mercenary motives) 
of personal and family concerns must 
involve. The case is widely different, 
when literary adepts have been in the 
practice of writhig essays on set subjects 
to their correspondents, with the secret 
or avowed purpose of benefiting the 
world by their epistolary lucubrations, 
which might as well have been directed 
to one as to another of their acquaint- 
ance, or indeed to nobody, except every 
body ; for the latter of whom, in fact, 
they were properly intended. Such 
compositions (many of them excellent in 
their kind) must therefore be regarded 
as regular treatises, not less skilfully de- 
vised, and elaborately executed, than 
the most stately of their literary works. 

In letter-writing, when the heart is 
earnestly engaged, the first thoughts in 
^e first words are usually the best ; for 
it is thoughts, not words, that are to be 
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communicated ; and meaning, not man- 
ner, which is mainlj to he aimed at 
Hie ideas that rise, and thicken as they 
rise, in a mind full and overflowing 
with its subject, voluntarily embody 
themselves in language the most easy 
and appropriate ; yet are they so delicate 
and evanescent, tnat, unless caught in 
the first forms, they soon lose their cha- 
racter and distinctness, blend with each 
other, and from being strikingly simple 
in succession, become inextricably com- 
plex in association, on account of their 
multiplicity and affinity. The thoughts 
that occur in letter writing will not stay 
to he questioned ; they must be taken at 
their word, or instantly dismissed. They 
are like odours from "a bank of vio- 
lets" — a breath — ^and away. He that 
would revel on the fragrance, by scenting 
it hard and long, will feel that its delicious- 
ness has eluded him; he may taste it 
again and again and for a moment, but 
he might as well attempt to catch the rain- 
bow, and hold it, as longer to inhale and 
detain the subtle and volatile sweetness. 
He who once hesitates amidst the flow of 
fresh feelings and their spontaneous ex- 
pression, becomes unawares bewildered ; 
and must either resolutely disengage 
himself by darting right forward through 
the throng of materials, to recover the 
freedom of his pen, or he must patientiy 
select, arrange, and array them, as in a 
premeditated exercise of his mind on a 
given theme. 

As the sweetest sensation communica- 
ble by a letter can only be once enjoyed, 
and that in perfection by him alone to 
whom it was addressed — ^like a pleasure 
of hope suddenly realized, though it may 
be often renewed with less exalting, but 
more enduring delight as a pleasure of 
memory — so the gratification which may 
be experienced by strangers who peruse 
epistolary memorials of tibe distant or the 
dead, and of course, are but partially in- 
terested in their contents, must be pecu- 
liar in its kind, and greatly different from 
that of the writers and receivers. To 
the latter every thing included is import- 
ant ; the common- place passages, topics, 
and allusions, often being most so, be- 
cause these come home to their bosoms 
and business ; their hopes and their 
happiness; their possessions, prospects, 
relationships ; all that they are, and all 
that they nold in connexion with their 
kindred, their friends, and their neigh- 
bours; and, at the same time, being 
more or less implicated with the ordinary 



comrse of things,^ especially those things 
that come to all men, in one form or 
another. But by stnmgers, the value of 
letters, never designed for themselves, is 
estimated according to the knowledge, 
which, from other sources than perscmal 
acquaintanceship, they have acquired of 
the parties, as distinguished in some way 
above the multitude among whom they 
lived; which knowledge has awakened 
the very natural and laudable desire to 
learn more about them individually, than 
can^be obtained from report, tradition, 
or record, concerning their deeds or their 
studies, as those may have been perform- 
ed, or these matured for public use, if 
not for the public good. What is real 
from the lips, the pens, or the hearts of 
the illustrious of past ages, is incompar- 
ably more attractive and afiecting than 
all that can be put into their mouths in 
tragedy, romance, or even history, when 
history (as too often it has done) acts the 
part of tragedy, or utters the lanfi^lge 
of romance. The Speeches, the orief, 
blunt speeches of generals to their 
armies, m ancient times, if they could 
have been transmitted to posterity, would 
have been far better (in the sense now 
under consideration) than the eloquent 
harangues which their chroniclers have 
made for them. No man can think an- 
other man*s thoughts, except through 
that man's own words ; much less ex- 
press them as he himself would have* 
done, from general and abstract know- 
ledge, necessarily imperfect, of what 
they were, according to rumour or con- 
jecture. How is it that the minutest in- 
cidents related by an eye and ear wit- 
ness, especially concerning his own ex- 
perience, his labours, privations, and 
sufierings, on foreign travel, in sickness, 
perils, difficulties of any kind, among 
barbarians, like the cannibals of New 
Zealand, or semi-civilized neutrals, like 
the Hindoos — ^how comes it that these 
are much more impressive and soul 
stirring to his audience, on missionary 
occasions, for example, from his own 
mouth, by the living voice, ranging 
through aU its modulations, aided by his 
animated looks^ and their momentary 
changes ; his manner, emphasis, action, 
and even his dialect, being each per- 
sonal, peculiar, and according with the 
influence of the subject on himself — ^how 
comes it that the minutest incidents thus 
told, are much more affecting and im- 
pressive upon his auditors, than finished, 
comprehensive, and symmetrical details 
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of greater matters, when read from an 
ofScial repwt, or delivered, however vi- 
vidly and glowingly, by a professional 
speaker, who may have derived them 
from hearsay, or digested them from 
original documents? The reason is a 
plain one : the first is reidity, the 
second is representation — in its relative 
effect upon the mind of the hearer or 
the reader. The bodily presence of the 
agent makes more difference than can be 
easily explained ; but every one has felt 
it, and it needs no explanation. 

It is natural to covet acquaintance with 
one whom we admire for the splendour 
of his talents, his pre-eminence in vir- 
tue, or the strangeness of his fortunes ; 
but, as we cannot have this with the 
dead of past generations, we may come 
nearest to them in the relics of their 
familiar correspondence with contempo- 
raries, — distinctindividuals, among whom 
thejr lived and moved, and with them 
formed the members of a certain limited 
society. Now, it is little circumstances, 
on little occasions, which exhibit us to 
each other as we identically are. Men of 
eminence live, it may be said, in glass- 
houses, — ^under the eyes, within the hear- 
ing, and subject to the judgment of all 
the world ; surrounded, as it were, with 
a human omnipresence, which often in- 
fluences them more than even the acknow- 
ledged, but too little regarded omnipre- 
sence of Deity, connected as the latter is 
witli omniscience. We would not dare to 
do, in the sight of a child, what we fear 
not to do before God our Creator, our 
Sovereign, and our Judge. Yet others 
are like oiir-selves, too much occupied 
with them-selyes to think a twentieth 
part so much about us as we are apt to 
imagine, either for good or evil; but 
God never for a moment suspends his 
inspection, or overlooks the smallest of 
our actions, as amenable to his eternal 
and righteous laws. Oh ! what manner 
of men would we be, if we rightly ap- 
prehended the fact, that we live more in 
the presence of the Almighty than our 
own. We forget our very existence 
during one- third of our time in sleep ; 
during another large portion, though 
broad awake, too many of us forget our- 
selves strangely, in ttie moral sense of 
that phrase; and through most of the 
remamder, the best among us do so vir- 
tually in the mechanical routine of daily 
occupations. How few and brief, then, 
are Ae intervals in which we remember 
either ourselves or our Creator, as liv- 



ing, moving, and having our being in 
Him, who never takes his eye from us, 
for one moment, from that which gave 
us birth, to that which brings us death ! 
— Montgomery, 



EARLY BLOSSOMS. 

Were jrou ever engaged in watching 
over and m training up young plants ? 
Have you seen them bud and blossom, 
and then beheld those blossoms fall away ? 
the leaves droop and change, and me 
plants die before your eyes ? The flower- 
ets of one summer are of little conse- 
quence, for another summer is coming, 
and that will replace them ; but there are 
blossoms the withering of which agonize 
the heart. 

I knew a little boy, dearly did I love 
him ; ay I and dearly do I love him still. 
The loveliest flower that opens to the 
summer's sun, is not lovelier than he 
was. The colour came and left his cheek 
as the quick gay thoughts flashed through 
his simple, childish heart, and in that 
guileless bosom you might have deemed, 
had not the word of God declared the 
heart to be deceitful and desperately 
wicked, that no evil thought had lodg- 
ment. The blossoms of that infant mind, 
were a tender conscience shrinking from 
wrong, and love, and peace, and joy, 
and a reverence for God*s word, and for 
holy things. Where are those blossoms 
now? 

That little boy grew up; he passed 
into the world ; the blighting breezes 
blew around him ; the damps and frosts 
of worldly intercourse chilled his heart. 
Where are those blossoms now ? Scat- 
tered, and withered, and blasted for ever ? 
Ah no ! I cannot and will not think so ! 
Though rivers of water run down mine 
eyes, yet have I hope, for my thought 
and mjr prayer are unto Him who said, 
'* Tabitha, arise ! ** and ** Lazarus, come 
forth ! '* The blossoms I mourn maybe 
dead, but God can yet say unto them, 
"Live!" He, of whom I write, may 
be a leper, but God is able to say unto 
him, **Go wash in Jordan seven times," 
and his flesh shall be restoved unto him 
as the flesh of a little child. G.M. 



AMERICAN INDIANS. 

I SHALL first describe the Indians of 
the plains. These live in the upper 
country from the Falls of the Columbia 
to the Rocky Mount«n.. an(^^^.j| 
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tile liidiantof the plains, because a large 
proportion of their eonntry is prairie 
land. The pdncipal tribes are the Nez 
Ferc^, Cayuses, Walla Wallas, Banax, 
Shoshones, Spokeins, Flatheads, Coeitr 
De Lions, Pondera«» Ck>otanies, Kettle- 
falls, Okanagans, and Carriers. These 
do not include probably more than one 
half of those east of the falls ; but of 
others I have obtained but little definite 
knowledge. These all resemble each 
other in general characteristics. In their 
persons the men are tall, die women are 
of common stature, and both men and 
women are well formed. While there 
19 a strong natural, as well as moral re- 
semblance among all Indians, the com- 
?lexiQn of these is much the same as other 
ndians, excepting a little fairer. Their 
hair and eyes are black, their cheek 
bones high, and very frequently they 
have aquiline noses. Their hands, feet, 
and ancles, are small and well formed ; 
and their movements are easy, if not 
graeefttl. They wear their hair long, 
part it upon their forehead, and let it 
nang in tresses on each side, or down be- 
hind. 

There is a great resemblance in their 
dress, which generally consists of a shirt, 
worn over long, close kggins, with moc- 
casins for their feet. These are of 
dressed leather made of the skins of 
deer, antelope, mountain goats, and 
sheep ; and over these they wear a blan- 
ket or buffalo robe. The borders of 
their garments are ornamented with long 
fringes, after the manner of the ancient 
Jews. They are fond of ornaments, and 
according to their means, their heads 
and garments are decorated with fea- 
thers, beadb, buttons, and porcupine 
quills; the last of which are coloured 
tedy yellow, blue, and black, and worked 
with great skill and variety of design. 
They appear to have less of the propen- 
sity to adorn themselves with painting, 
tiian the Indiaiis east of the mountains ; 
bttt still at their toilet, vermilion, mixed 
with red clay, is used not only upon their 
&ces, but also upon their hair. The 
dress of the women does not vary much 
from ^ men, excepting, that instead of 
the shirt, they have what may be caMed 
a frock coming down to tne ancles. 
Many of them wear a large cape made of 
the same materit^, and often highlv or- 
namented with large obbng ^ads of 
blu^ red^ purple, and white, arranged in 
csnrad lines covering the whde. I^oaie 
itf the daughteit of the Msk^ when 



clothed in their clean white dresses raa«ie 
of antelope skins, with their fully orna- 
mented capes coming down to the waist, 
and mounted upon spirited steeds, going 
at fhll speed, their ornaments gKttering 
in the sunbeams, make an appearanee 
that would not lose in comparison witk 
equestrian ladies of the east. 

Their horses are not less finely capa- 
risoned with blue and scarlet trinamings 
about their heads, breasts, and loins, 
hung with Httle brass bells. 

While a want of cleanliness is a cha- 
racteristic of all heathen, the Indians of 
the plains are less reprehensible than 
others, and far more neat than those of 
the lower country toward the Pacific. It 
is not to be understood that there are not 
those who are poor, suffering from the 
want of food and clothing. 

Their wealth consists in their horses, 
and, in a great degree, their consequence 
upon the number they possess; some 
owning several hnuOTeds; and that 
fomily is poor whose numbers are not 
sufficient for every man, woman, and 
child to be mounted, when they are tra- 
velling from place to place ; and also to 
carry all their effects. In these respect 
they are far better supplied than any 
tribes I saw east of the mountains. 
While their horses are their weahh, they 
derive but little from them for the sap- 
port of themselves and families ; for 
they do not employ them to cultivate the 
earth; and the market for them is so 
low, that they command but a smaU 
price. A good horse will not sell for 
m(»*e than enough to purchase a blanket, 
or a few small articles of merchandize. 
For subsistence, they, of necessity, de- 
pend upon hunting and fishing, and 
gathering roots and berries. Their naode 
of cooking is plain and simple. Most <^ 
their food is roasted, and they excel in 
roastii^ fish. The process is to bmld in 
the centre of their lodge a smafi fire, to 
fix the fish upon a stick two feet long, 
and to place one end in the ground, so 
as to bring the fish partly over the fire, 
and then, by a slow process, it is most 
thoroughly roasted without any seorek- 
ing, or scarcely changing tlie colour. 
The principal art consists in taking time, 
and our best cooks might improve 1^ 
following their mode. 

Their habits. The habits of Indians 
are said to be indolent. As a genc^ 
remark it may be true, but I saw hmk 
v^ little to confirm its truth among the 
Indians of ti»o ptsms ; for I nmlf mw 
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any of these Indians without their being 
engaged in some object of pursuit ; not 
the most productive, perhaq[)s, but such 
as enlisted their attention. While I be- 
lieve in the striking resemblance^ both 
physical and moral, of all the different 
nations and tribes of Indians spread over 
large portions of the continent of Ame- 
rica, more so than is seen in any people 
of an V other country of equal extent ; 
yet, if it is true, that as a general fact, 
they are morose and gloomy in their 
countenances ; sullen, or bacchanalian in 
their dispositions ; that they are rarely so 
joyful as to laugh, unless excited by ar- 
dent spirits ; that they are taciturn and 
never indulge in mirth; that they are 
obtuse in sympathy, and destitute of 
social affections; that in proud disdain 
they turn away from whatever would ex- 
cite curiosity ; that no common motives 
or endearments excite them to action ; — 
if these things are true, then the Indians 
in the Oregon Territory are an exception 
to the general fact. In all the above- 
named particulars, I saw no special dif- 
ference oetween them and oth«r nations. 
As a part of the human family, they 
have the same natural propensities, and 
the same social affections. They are 
cheerful and often say, sociable, kind, 
and affectionate ; and anxious to receive 
instruction in whatever may conduce to 
their hi^piness here and hereafter. It 
is worse than idle to speak of ''physicid 
insensibility inwrought into the animal 
nature of the Indians, so that their bodies 
approximate to the insensibility of horses* 
hoofs." The influence of this kind of 
remarks is to produce, in the bosoms of 
all who read them, the same insensibility 
which is charged upon the native charac- 
ter of the Indians. To represent their 
characters and their restoration to the 
common feelings of humanity so hope- 
less, is to steel the heart of even Chris- 
tianity itself, if it were possible, against 
all sympathy, and to paralyze all exer* 
tions and efforts to save them from the 
two-fold destruction to which ibej doom 
them, temporal and eternal. Is this the 
reason that Christians are sitting in such 
supineness over their condition, and the 
heart- thriUing appeals from them for 
teachers to emighten them ? Is this the 
reason, that while the philanthropy of 
the United States* citizens towards them 
is so widely blazoned, that those, who are 
sent to teach them the arts of civilized 
Itfe, are sitting quiet on the borders in 
governmental pay, while the Indians are 



roaming still over the prairies in search 
of uncertain and precarious game? I 
forbear to tell the stcw^. 

They have but a few manufactures, and 
those few are the most plain and simple, 
not extending much beyond dressing the 
skins %f animals, and making them mto 
clothing ; making bows and arrows, and 
some few articles of furniture. In duress- 
ing their skins, they never make any use 
of bark, or tanning in any way. Their 
nrocess is to remove the hair and flesh 
from the skins, by scraping them widi a 
hard stone or wood, or, when it can be 
obtained, a piece of iron hoop, and then 
besmearing them with the brains of some 
animal, they smoke them thoroughly^ 
and rub them until they are soft; and 
after this bleach them with pure white 
clay. Their mode of smoking, is to dig 
or excavate a small place in me ground, 
about a foot deeo, and over this to con- 
struct a small fixture in the form of a 
lodge, a few feet wide at the base, and 
brouffht to a point at the top. Then 
they huild a small fire in the centre, and 
place the skins around upon the ftrame 
work, so as to make the enclosure almost 
smoke tight. The process occupies about 
one day. Their mode of dressing buflalo 
robes is different. It is by stretching 
the skin upon the ground, flesh side up, 
fastening it down with pins around the 
border. Then with an instrument formed 
somewhat like a cooper's ads, made of 
stone, or wood overbad with a piece of 
iron, brought to a blunt edge, like a cur- 
rier's knife, they clear from it all remain- 
ing flesh, and let it thoroughly dry. After 
tlm, with the same instrument, they 
work upon it with a pounding, hewing 
stroke, until they have brought it to a 
suitable thickness, and rendered it soft 
and white, in the same condition as our 
buffalo robes are, when brought into 
market. It is a work of great labour 

eerforroed by women. We little think 
ow much toil it costs a woman to ore- 
pare one of these robes, and then how 
little is paid for it by the purchaser ; a 
pound of tobacco, or a bunch of beads, 
IS as much as the Indian generally re- 
ceives. 

Their bows are made of the most elas- 
tic wood, strengthened with the tendons 
of animab, glued upon the back side, 
and a string made of the same substance. 
Their arrows are made of heavy wood, 
with one end tipped with a sharp stone 
or pointed iron, and the other end pin- 
nated with a feather. While the first is 
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to pi^tse, the latter is to govern the di- 
rection. Their bows and arrows perform 
astonishing execution, and thej manage 
them with great dexterity. 

Most of their cooking utensils, which 
they now use, are obtained from traders. 
These do not often extend beyond a brass 
kettle, tin pail, and a very few knives. 
They have bowls which they manufac- 
ture very ingeniously from the horns 
of buffalo; and sometimes, Uiose that 
are larger and more solid, from the horn 
of the big homed mountain sheep. They 
have spoons of very good structure, made 
of buffalo horns ; also, they have various 
kinds of baskets of rude workmanship. 
Their saddles are rude, somewhat resem- 
bling the Spanish saddle, having a high 
knob forward, and rising high on the 
back part, generally sitting uneasy upon 
the horse*s back. Their bridles are only a 
rope, well made of hair, or the shag of 
the buffalo, fastened to the under jaw of 
the horse, very long, so as to form the 
lasso ; this is so coiled in the hand as to 
form a noose when thrown over the 
horse's head, which is done very dexter- 
ously ; and when they are mounted, Uie 
rope, or leather thongf, which is often 
used in its place, trails along upon the 

ground. This is often left upon the 
orse's neck, when he is turned out for 
a short time to feed, for the convenience 
of more easily catching him. 

Their cftnoes, before they obtained 
iron hatchets of the traders, were, with 
great labour and patience, made with 
hatchets of stone ; and even now, it is 
with no small effort. A canoe of good 
construction is valued as high as one or 
two good horses. Their fishing nets are 
another article which is well constructed, 
formed of wild flax ; and in every par- 
ticular like our scoop nets. — Parker, 



IMPORTANT RESULTS FROM TRIFLING 
CAUSES. 

A DRACHM of poison diffuseth itself to 
all parts, till it strangles the vital spirits, 
andf separates the soul from the body. 
A little coal of fire hath turned many a 
stately fabric into ashes. A little prick 
with a thorn may as well kill a man as a 
cut with a drawn sword. A little fly may 
spoil all the alabaster box of ointment. 
General Norris, having received a slight 
wound in his arm in the wars^f Ireland, 
made light of it, but his arm gangrened, 
and so he lost both arm and life together. 
Fabius, a Roman senator, was strangled 



by swallowing a small hair in a drau^t 
of milk. Tbree fits of an ague carried 
off Tamerlane, who was the terror of his 
time. Anacreon, the poet, was choked 
with the kernel of a grape. One of the 
emperors died in consequence of the 
scratch of a comb. A king of France 
died miserably by the chock of a hog ; 
and his brother, by the blow of a tennis- 
ball, was sent to the grave. Thus we 
may see that little things have brought 
upon many great miseries. And -so little 
sins may expose and make persons liable 
to great punishments ; and, therefore, it 
is no wonder if the heart of a holy man 
rises against them. Those sins, which 
are seemingly but small, are very pro- 
voking to the great Gk)d, and very hurt- 
ful to the immortal soul — consequently, 
cannot but be the object of a Christian's 
hatred. — Brooks* s Beauty of Holiness. 
» 

EASTERN HOSPITALITY. 

I WAJ beginning to make my meal 
upon the food we had with us, when in 
came nine people each bearing a dish. 
A large tray was raised on the rim 
of a corn-sieve placed on the ground, 
in the centre of which was put a tureen 
of soup, with pieces of bread* around it 
The stranger, my servant, and a person 
who seemed to be the head man of the 
village, sat round the tray, dipping their 
wooden spoons or fingers into each dish 
as it was placed in succession before 
them. Of the nine dishes I observed 
three were of soups. I asked why this 
was, and who was to pay for the repast ; 
and was informed that it is the custom 
of the people, strictly enjoined by their 
religion, that, as soon as a stranger 
appears, each peasant should bring his 
dish ; he himself remaining to partake 
of it after the stranger— a sort of pic- 
nic, of which the stranger partakes with- 
out contributing. The hospitality ex- 
tends to every thing he requires ; his 
horse is fed, and wood is brought for 
his fire, each inhabitant feeling honoured 
by offering something. This custom 
accounts for the frequent recurrence of 
the same dish, as no one knows what 
his neighbour will contribute. Towards 
a Turkish guest this practice is perfectly 
disinterested, but from an European 
they may possibly have been led to 
expect some kind of return, althon^ 
to offer payment would be an inc^t 
The whole of the contributors after- 
wards sit down and eat in another part 
of Uie room. — Fellows, 
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ELIZABETH. 

(Continued from page 137.) 

Elizabeth never really designed to 
raarry. Whether this proceeded from 
her firing resolve to be independent of 
any one who might interfere with her 
sovereign power, or from any other 
cause, has never been clearly ascertain- 
ed; but she declared her intention to lead 
a single life, even before her accession 
to the throne. Certainly the state of 
affairs rendered this a wise decision. 
At times the urgency of her subjects was 
so great as apparently to shake her re- 
solution, and to make it expedient for 
her to allow various matrimonial nego- 
ciatipns ; but she always managed them 
so as to find pretexts for breaking off the 
treaties, though more than once she may 
have gone further in them than was at 
first intended. There is no ground for 
the insinuation of Popish writers, that 
she continued unmarried from dishonour- 
able motives. Amidst all the gaieties of 
court, we cannot but mark her conduct 
as very different to that of Marv 
Stuart v^hen on the throne of Scotland. 
Even in an age coarse and unrefined, 
compared with that of the last century, 
her conduct strongly contrasts with that 
of other female sovereigns, whose annals 
are generally known. 

In the parliament, a.d. 1571, an act 

Mat, 1840. 



was passed, enacting severe measures 
against any one who should call in ques- 
tion Elizabeth's title to the throne, or 
support the claim of any one to be her 
successor. This, and other measures of 
precaution, resulted from the designs in 
which Mary was concerned; but they 
also included the claims in behalf of the 
family of Suffolk. At the commence- 
ment of this parliament, the lord keeper, 
in his address, dwelt upon the benefits 
the people enjoyed under their present 
monarch. He said, " The first and chief 
is, restoring and setting at liberty God*s 
holy word amongst us, the greatest and 
most precious treasure that can be in this 
world; for that either doth or should 
benefit us in the greatest degree ; to wit, 
our minds and souls: and look how 
much our souls excel our bodies, so 
much must needs the benefits of our 
souls excel the benefits of our bodies; 
whereby also, a^ by a necessary conse- 
quent, we are delivered and made free 
from the bondage of the Roman tyranny; 
therefore, this is to be thought of as the 
most principal benefit." He spoke of the 
benefits of peace which had then been 
enjoyed for ten years. Elizabeth's refusal 
to form any union with . the princes of 
other lands, doubtless was one cause of 
the long continuimce of peace. He well 
observed, that *' a man who would suffi- 
ciently consider all the commodities of 
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peace, ought to call to remembrance all 
the miseries of war.** Would that, in 
our day, men thought more of the bless- 
ings of peace, and were more thankful for 
them. — It is not foreign to our subject to 
remark, that the greatest modern En- 
glish general of his day, in his private 
and cmifidential dispatches, when com- 
manding a victorious army, regretted, 
continuuly, that die inhabitants of Bri- 
tain were not sufficiently alive to the 
miseries of warfare. — In the third place, 
the lord keeper spoke of (he great benefits 
of clemency ana mercy, »id appealed to 
his auditors, wheth^ " U had ever bef«i 
seen or read, thai «^y prince of lliis 
realm, during ten whole years and more, 
hath had his hands «o «i^r of blood.'* 
This, undoubtedly, w»» t|ie fact, and if 
the later years of B&cabetli were kss free 
from such executiona for wme» of state, 
it may be said. Wis iJi^st^e not a ca^se ? 
The Chrisdaii ystorian piay not «aj. 
There was an adequa4)^ eause ; ba( if ffce 
matter be viewed impartially, Elizal^eth 
has a right to stand on superior grounds 
to other sovereigns. 

In this year, also, an instance of 
equity, rare in the annals of our early 
momoH^s, was shown. The amounts 
borrowed by ccnnpulsory loans, at the 
beginning of this reign, were repaid. 
Hiese are undoubted facts as to the 
fruits of the national profession of the true 
rdigion. But Cecil was aware that a storm 
was at hand. Early in 1571, he ascer- 
tained that Ridolfi, the pope*s agent, was 
in secret communication with the bishop 
of Ross, Mary*s ambassador in London, 
and diat there was a plan in agitation, 
among some of the nobility, for another 
rebellion and an invasion diat summer. 
The bishop admitted the correspondence 
<rf Mary with the duke of Alva and the 
pope ; but denied his knowledge of any 
attempt to be made on England. Let- 
ters from Mary had been intercepted in 
March, 1571, whidi showed her par- 
ticipation in the schemes of Ridolfi and 
Alva. We cannot blame her for desir- 
ing to regain her liberty and power ; but 
it requires more than common credulity 
to suppose, that she could be ignorant 
that these designs involved the death of 
Elizabeth, by secret murder or open 
violence. The extent of the plot re- 
mained unknown for some months 
longer, when the discovery of a sum of 
money, and some letters in cyjAer, in 
course of transmission,' from the doke of 
Norfolk to Mary's friends in Scotland, 



led to the knowledge that he was impli- 
cated in an underplot with France, and 
to proofs that he was also in correspond- 
ence with the papal conspirators. The 
key to his cypher and other papers were 
found ; the extent of the conspirmcy be- 
came more and more fully developed. 

Norfolk was again arrested in Septem- 
ber, 1571. His power and popularity 
rendered any proceedings against him 
dangerous to the queen. The ndbles 
were ready to support him ; • plan was 
devised, at the instigation c^ the Spanish 
ambassador, to murder lord Boighley; 
this wis (Usclosed by some of iStie Ag^its, 
and proved to be a brapefi oi the great 
conspiracy to place Mary <m ^h^ throne of 
England. It was evidmt Ifisl upon &e 
result of Ae proceedings agsjoul tne duke 
of Norfolk, the stabiUty cl BUzabetb's 
goTemm^t would mainly ^e^ettd. fie 
was brought to trid, January l^* 1572. 
Trials fwc tifpon. 111 ftfitias i|ft|% vere 
conducted in a manner very mfferent 
from the course now pursued ; the pri- 
soner was placed under many disadvan- 
tages. But Norfolk's trial was not un- 
fair according to the usages of the times, 
though only one witness was openly ex- 
amined, and written documents were 
produced in a manner which now would 
not be allowed in such cases, ^he trial 
lasted twelve hours ; Norfolk was allow- 
ed to state all that he wished to say. We 
need not dwell on the technicalities of the 
evidence ; as it is clear, from the duke's 
own admissions, that he had fully parti- 
cipated in Mary's projects, and was im- 
plicated in the designs of the pope to 4n 
extent which he knew was then consider- 
ed treasonable. The peers, who seem 
to have been fairly selected, unanimously 

{)ronounced him guilty. He acknoir- 
edged the justice of the sentence, but 
supplicated, most earnestly, for mercy. 
His communications show that he had 
been wrought upon by others, but ^lat 
he was guilty of treasonable designs ; aad 
there is proof that he had continued 
these even after he was imprisoned. Th? 
queeti was unwilling that Norfolk shocU 
suflPer ; she repeatedly caused the execu- 
tion to be stayed ; at length, on the urgent 
desire of the House of Commons, he was 
ordered to be beheaded on June 2, 1572. 
He was the first nobleman executed in this 
reign : the long interval of thirteen jeaam 
passing without such a tragedy, favour- 
ably contrasts the reign of Elizabeth 
with those of her father, brother^ 99A 
sister. 
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It was now clearly proved that Mary 
Stuart was personaHy concerned in the 
great eonspiraey against Elizabeth. Many 
of the Mst connsellors of the latter, 
urged that she should be brought to ae« 
count for her proceedings, that this per- 

Eetual source of disquiet to Elizabeth, and 
er Protestant subjects, should be closed ; 
bat Elizabeth would not consent to any 
such proceedings against Mary. She re- 
fused to allow a bill of attainder to be 
passed by the parliament, which would 
have sent Mary to the scrfold ; but she 
did not hesitate to call upon the king of 
France when (heading for her liberation, 
to say, whether she ought to be required 
to give up the means which the detention 
of Mary afforded for the safety of the 
state. The particulars of the designs in 
which Norfolk and the queen of Scots 
were engaged, having been communicat- 
ed to the French monarch, he said, that 
it was too probable she would not cease 
her plots till she lost her head, which 
would be fvom her own fault and folly, 
and that he saw it was in vain to think 
to help her. When her conduct drew 
these remarks from a main supporter of 
her o&aaey we cannot be surprised that 
orders should be given to reduce her at- 
tendants to sixteen persons, and that the 
eari oi Shrewsbury should be directed 
to question Mary upon the points already 
discovered, with a view to ascertain some 
further matters from her own mouth. 
Bat Mary was on her guard, and refused 
to utter any thing she knew, unless al- 
lowed access personally to Elizabeth. 

l%e BMirderous nature of the plots then 
in progress, was evinced from the design, 
above mentioned, for the murder of lord 
Burghley, by whose steady counsels the 
designs against Elizabeth were chiefly 
(Msappointed. Hie secretary of ^e Spa- 
n»h ambassador had some concern in 
this affair whidi was disclosed by an ac- 
coraptiee ; but all participation was de- 
nied by the ambassador. Walsingham 
also succeeded in obtaining the avowal of 
a Jesuit at Puis, to the existence <^ de- 
signs for the murder of EUzabeth, that 
Mary might be placed on the throne, 
whereby alone, k was considered, all 
Chnstendom could be brought to 
what Papists called the Catholic faith. 
An effort was made by a numerous 
body in the parliament, to induce Aie 
que^ to eonsent to criminal proceed- 
ingB against Mary. Had Elizabeth 
dciined to get rid of her rival by such 
hete was a fair pretext ; j 



but after thanking them for their cari?> 
she declined such a course, as thcD in- 
expedient. This should have mad^ 
Mary more cautious as to future proceed- 
ings; however, as the king of Fran$» 
had said, ^' she was not to be warped.'' 

The queen fajrther showed her value 
for Burghley by appointing him lord 
high treasurer, on the death of the mar? 
quis of Winchester, another of those 
time-serving nobles, who aiBcommodiited 
himself to 2ie changes of religion dur- 
ing the last four reigns. The order of 
the garter was also given to that great 
statesman, who now had the heavy pres- 
sure of public afiairs almost exclusively 
upon himself. The number of papers 
existing in the public offices and reposi- 
tories, which bear indisputable marks of 
having passed under the hands of lord 
Burghley, fully prove the vast extent oi 
his labours, with the manner in which 
his personal attention was required by a 
variety of affairs, from the most trifling, 
such as regulations for fasl^ionabb cloth- 
ing, to matters of peace or war, with 
many others of the deepest interest in 
church and state. 

The extent of the designs f(»r thfi de- 
struction of die Protestants throughout 
Europe, was manifested by the massacre 
at Paris, and in other principal towns 
of France, on St. Bartholomew's day, 
August 24, 1572, in which, by a moder- 
ate calculation, more than thirty thou- 
sand rmoffending and peaceable sulg^ts 
were murdered in cold blood, at the oom^ 
mand of dieir king, who ^ad just given 
them strong reasons to feel secure, and 
confident of his protection. J!he particu- 
lars belong to the hisUNry of France ; but 
when the news was received in England, 
the horror excited was very great. A 
striking account is given by the French 
ambassador, who proceeded to court to 
deliver the official account sent by his 
monarch to palliate the atrocity; *'a 
gloomly sorrow," he says, *' sat on 
every face. Silence, as in the dead of 
the night, reigned diroughall the cham- 
bers of the royal Tipartments : the ladies 
and courtiers were ranged on each 
side, all clad in deep mourning ; and as 
I passed through, not one bestowed on 
me a civil look, or made the least retur^i 
to my salutes.*' Sensible of the national 
disgrace, die ambassador declared him- 
self ashamed to bear the name of French- 
man, and when comman^d by Charles 
i.x. to explain matters to Elizabeth, re- 
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himself an accomplice ; " those who 
had advised it, should he sent on such an 
errand." Elizabeth was obliged to listen 
to the French king's excuses ; but she 
did not hesitate to tell the ambassador 
that appearances were against his master, 
adding, that *' if the kmg shall not use 
his power to make some amends for so 
mucn blood so horriblj shed, God, who 
seeth the hearts of all, as well princes as 
others, will show his justice in time and 
place, when his honour shall therein be 
glorified, as the author of all justice, and 
ue revenger of all blood- shedding of 
the innocents.*' 

Burgbley wrote to Walsingham, the 
ambassador at Paris, in strong terms, 
adding, *' We have great cause, in these 
times, to doubt all fair speeches.** 
Though Charles ix. at first desired to be 
thought innocent of this atrocity, in a 
short time his approval was avowed by a 
medal being struck, commemorative of 
the event, which the inscription spoke of 
as an act of justice, excited by piety ! 
The pope, also, in express terms, lauded 
the deed, which was enumerated as the 
first and principal cause for a jubilee and 
pubtic thanksgiving ordered by the pon- 
tifi*; a medal struck at Rome undeniably 
fixes him with guilt as an accessory 
to the horrid massacre. Popish histo- 
rians in vain represent it as a sudden and 
unpremeditated act, and even would as- 
cribe it to the proceedings of the Fnench 
Protestants! There is undoubted evi- 
dence, in written documents, to prove 
that it was a regularly laid design, an act 
of premeditated treachery ; a branch of 
the general plot against the Protestants 
throughout Europe, and that it was in- 
tended to have been still more murder- 
ous than it was possible for the perpetrat- 
ors to make it 

One beneficial result, however, ensued 
from this deed of blood. The Protest- 
ants, in every country in Europe, were 
awakened to a sense of their danger. 
The English statesmen were convinced 
that there was no safety for their govern- 
ment, but in being prepared for defence; 
and that it was useless to listen to any 
professions of amity from those who 
were leagued for the destruction of the 
true faith. The extent of danger likely 
to result from Mary Stuart, was also 
more than ever manifest; the French 
court made several professions of amity, 
but Elizabeth repelled them, though she 
continued at peace with France, and re- 
luctantly acceded to the personal request 



of the French queen, that she would be 
godmother to an infant daughter. She 
gave shelter to many fugitive Protest- 
ants, and refused to compel them to de- 
part when urged to do so. 

The news of the massacre also excited 
much horror in Scotland. There the 
direful eflPects of popish intrigue had 
been recently shown in bloodshed. Len- 
nox, the new regent, the grandfather of 
the infant king, was slain in a tumult 
about a year after the murder of his pre- 
decessor. The earl of Mar, next chosen 
regent, sunk under the painful stale of 
affairs. Knox also departed from this 
life, but it was in peace : though the 
Papists had often planned his death; ihey 
never were able to carry their designs 
into execution. Of him, it is sufficient 
here to say, that he was one of the 
most pious and excellent men of his 
day, unblemished in moral charact^. 
He regretted the hard measure of duties 
he was called to discharge, yet he shrunk 
not from what Providence willed him to 
go forward to perform. On such a sub- 
ject it is needful to speak decidedly : 
surely no real Christian, who has fairly 
examined the history of this great and 
pious man, can be deceived by the man- 
ner in which Uie literary partisans of 
Mary Stuart have endeavoured to sacri- 
fice his memory in their vain attempts 
to exculpate the goddess of their iddatry. 
If one or the other must be ^condemned, 
let the evidence of those who knew both 
be fairlv weighed, and the result is not 
doubtful. 

The massacre of St. Barth<^omew 
rendered it more important than ever to 
prevent the preponderance of the Frendi 
party in Scotland, for the English Pa- 
pists were eagerly looking out for what 
they termed, ** their golden day." Un- 
der the immediate pressure of alarm, 
well knowing that Mary Stuart was the 
instrument best suited fair the purposes 
of the conspiracy against the Protestants, 
and that it was daily found that the con- 
tinuance of the queen of Scots, in Eng- 
land, was more and more dangerous, bodi 
for the person of the queen's majes^aad 
her state, '* secret instructions were given 
(by Etizabeth's council) to KiUigrew, sent 
as an especial envoy to Scotland, to en- 
deavour to negociate for her being received 
there, meaning as a criminal or prisoner 
liable to judgment." We cannot wonder 
at this, though we do not defend it, and 
we must not forget that no such {nooeed- 
ing WM «lo^t^^.^^$§|gr^^wt.lBed ia 
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England with daily danger to Elizabeih, 
and although, at that time, *'aU men 
cried out" respecting her, no measures 
against her were carried on, though such 
a course would have been a very popular 
one with the English nation in general ; 
and certainly the late massacre at Paris 
gave plausible grounds for such proceed- 
ings. Bills of attainder, against Mary, 
were actually brought forward in the 
House of Commons ; but Elizabeth in- 
terposed her authority, commanding that 
they should be withdrawn. It is evident, 
to all unprejudiced persons, that Eliza- 
beth did not seek occasions to put her 
rival to death. The public attention was 
further drawn to Mary about this time, 
by the publication and circulation of the 
writings of bishop Lesley in her favour, 
and those of Buchanan against her. 
Both may be considered as the writings 
of partizans, rather than dispassionate 
statements of the truth. Far from any 
measures being adopted against Mary, in 
the following year she was allowed to go 
to Buxton, for the use of the medicinal 
waters. Lord Burghley happening to 
be in that neighbourhood, on account of 
his sufferings from the gout, at the same 
time, insinuations were conveyed to- Eli- 
zabeth that her minister was inclined to 
befriend Mary. On this account, he 
found it necessary to leave the place ; so 
unfounded are the ideas that he was, on 
all occasions, a persecutor of the unhap- 
py Mary. In writing to lord Shrews- 
bury, he said, that uie queen had re- 
proved him sharplv as a favourer of the 
Sueen of Scots ; but he declared, that 
lough he had no evil meaning towards 
her, if she should plot any evil against 
Elizabeth, he must and would impeach 
her. The steadiness with which Eliza- 
beth continued her favour, during forty 
years lo lord Burghley, against whom 
many efforts were made by the older 
nobility, is one proof, amongst many 
others, that the queen was not a caprici- 
ous ungovernable character. 

In the autumn of 1572, apprehensions 
were excited bv the illness of Elizabeth. 
It appears to have been the small-pox, 
but she passed through the disease 
favourably. 

In 1573, another negociation with 
France was entered upon, for ihe mar- 
riage of Elizabeth to a French prince, 
the duke of Alen^on. This union was 
very unsuitable from disparity of years, 
even had there been no other objection. 
But the treaty was continued for some 



time ; it gave Elizabeth an opportunity of 
interfering in behalf of the French Pro- 
testants ; and even the discerning Wal- 
singham wrote from the French court, 
"Whether this marriage be sincerely 
meant or no, it is a hard point to judge, 
where dissimulation taketh so deep 
root." This remark is important: how- 
ever blamable Elizabeth and her counsel- 
lors may have been for dissimulation, it 
is evident that they had to do with those 
who practised the arts of deceit still 
more. Walsingham was shortly after 
recalled and roi^e secretary of state ; the 
increasing dangers which threatened 
England, requiring the direction of the 
ablest statesmen. He was fully equal to 
meet the craftjr expedients of that age, 
and succeeded in ootaining intelligence 
of the most secret proceedings of the 
pope and his confederate princes. 

It is with reluctance that we refer to 
the dissensions which increasingly pre- 
vailed in matters of religion. In 1571, 
when a member of the House bf Com- 
mons, named Strickland, urged further 
reformation in the church, the queen in- 
terfered and prevented it. The endea- 
vour to comprehend the Papists, and the 
harsh measures against the puritans, had 
done much to bring the public profession 
of religion into a state deeply to be de- 
plored. Strype says, " The state of the 
church and religion, at this time, was 
but low and sadly neglected, occasioned, 
in a great measure, by these unhappy 
controversies about the church's govern- 
ment, and other external matters in re- 
ligion, which so employed the thoughts 
and zeal of both clergy and laity, that 
the better and more substantial parts of 
it were very little regarded. . The 
churchmen heaped up many benefices 
upon themselves, and resided upon none, 
neglecting their cures; many of them 
alienated their lands, made unreasonable 
leases and wastes of their woods, granted 
reversions and advowsons to their wives 
and children, or to others for their use. 
Churches ran greatly into dilapidations 
and decays ; and were kept nasty, and 
filthy, and indecent for God's worship. 
Among the laity there was but little de- 
votion. The I/)rd's day greatly profan- 
ed and little observed. The common 
prayers not frequented. Some lived 
without any service of God at all. Many, 
were mere heathens and atheists." 

In such a state of things, it was a very 
sad error to think to improve matters by 
stopping the labours of many.of the most 
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itidcfktigable and ni^l miniflters^ Tbis^ 
hewever, was the eotirse pursued ; then 
and subsequently, ctmyenticlesi or plaees 
of private resort for puritan worship 
were regularly suppressed ; and But-gh* 
ley, as unwise, oil this subject, as he was 
wise upon others, recommended pro- 
oeedings even more strict than those 
adopted. The eitaminations of many 
of the puritans, both clergy and laymen, 
before the high commission court and 
other authorities, remind us of some 
points of the examinations before the 
popish bishops in the preceding reign, 
ihfragh the judges were not so violent 
and abusive in their language, neither 
did imprisonment end in burning alive. 
It roust, however, be allowed, that very 
many were persecuted for conscience' 
sake, suffering in health, property, and 
even life; while angry and bitter disous- 
sitons and controversies were Carried on, 
into which we need not here enter. 
Oartwright and others retired to the isles 
oi Guernsey and Jersey, where the in^^ 
hftbitailts^ being chiefly French, were 
showed to retain the forms of worship 
usual among foreign Protestants. These 
harsh proceedings were assuredly the 
teHiains of Popery ; but they must also 
be considered as fruits of that spirit of «iti- 
efaHst, which, even in our own day, shows 
hself too plainly among professed IVo- 
testants of various denominations, as well 
a^ among Papists. These severe measures 
againdt the puritans were the more un- 
popular from their contrasting with the 
relaxation of some penal proceedings 
against the Papists at this time. We 
mdst observe that the right extent of 
ioletation was as little understood in one 
ease as in die other ; both were denied 
the libei^ty they had a right to claim, 
provided they gave due security of free- 
donl from deigns against the state. The 
discussions and expositions of Scripture, 
among the clergy fbr mutual instruction, 
then csdied prophesyings, were forbidden. 
Many who had been exiles for religion 
in qtt^cn Mary's days, had, by this time^ 
departed in peiice; but some survived, 
wh6, for the most part lamented these 
lyroceedings, which were urged forward 
oy the government. ElhEabeth inherited 
too much of the spirit of her father : like 
him^ she sought to make her own views 
on religion the rule fbr all her subjects. 
In 1575^ two Dutch anabaptists were 
eonderaned as heretics, for their tenets as 
to the nature of Christ, baptism, and 
eallis, and reinfecting obedience to ma<» 



gistrfites : they werd bt^rded in S^idl'i 
fieldi Eoxe and many others pleaded 
hard for them, but in vmb ; the p^i«e< 
cuting law against heresy which hiul ri^ 
during seventeen years, if0s put in fereet 
Nine others were banished^ 

We may now turn to more j^easing 
matters. The persecuting course pursued 
by Philip, with Tespeoi to his FlemiA 
Protestant subjects^ from the commence* 
ment of his reign, caused much suiferiBg 
among them. Thousands left their eoiut- 
try, becoming exiles fUr conscience' sdM, 
many of Whom took refuge in Engkad, 
where Elisabedi caused these pel-seculed 
Protestants to be protected and eu^ 
couraged, netwithstaUding the remoa*' 
strances of the Spanish monarch. Most 
of the refugeep settled in the eaatem 
counties, where they introduced seven! 
branches of the woollen manufacturfe, 
which largely promoted the welfare eC 
the country ; one instance^ among maayi 
that there is a reward for acting in the 
fear of Qod, even in this life. Espe* 
cially is this verified in the histcn'y el 
nations. Wlierever subjebt? have htm 
persecuted for conscience* sake, there tbe 
national prosperity has declined) whMe 
the countries that received and sheltered 
the sufferers, have prospered. It will 
ever be found that '* righteousn^sex- 
alteth a nation ; but sin is a reproach to 
any people," Prov. xiv. 84. Theloi^ 
tory of Elizabeth fully shows this« , Bi* 
cognisiUg the Divine Providence Aa itm 
did, and protecting true religion^ i^ 
was protected and prosperous. Hac 
reign was not without clouds, or bkl^ 
and blemishes; but they may, fbr UH 
most part, be traced to matters where^ 
she departed from the fear of Ckxl^ i^ 
the promotion of his glorv ; and in her 
fore^ policy she proteetea the foUowoi 
of the truth. It is plain that she saw 
how much the welfare of Europe de* 
pended upon a firm staml being made 
for the professors of tne reformed £n^ 
and this was the leading principle of bar 
government. Some writers have en- 
sured her for interfering with ^e sdb* 
jects of other raonardits ; that Papists 
should bkme her is not surprisiiig, fast 
an answer may at once be milde — llie 
monarchs had previously interfered with 
her. Alistwasatthistimeproeuredoflbe 
English Papists concerned in the lataie* 
hellion in me north, ^o were sheltened 
by Phihp, and mostly resident in P3«b« 
ders, ready to join iiva in any ea^a^- 
tion against England. The nm r* — -^^ 
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iff Flandett Ibr lln^ yearty pensions^ 
WM tiro hundred and thirty-one thou- 
sand diteats, equal to more than half a 
miliiom of our present money ! It is un- 
necessary to say, that such a disburse^ 
ment was tnka political designs, not from 
ehffirity. 

The attention of tl|e English gorem- 
ment had been directed towar£ Scot- 
land) with inereaseil anxiety, since the 
massacre of the Protestants in France. 
That ifctrocity rendered the Scottish na- 
tion mcfire resolute against Popish influ- 
ence, consequen^y less disposed to pro- 
mote the cause of Mary. Many who 
had ranked as her partisans, now made 
common cause with their countrymen. 
The easUe of Edinburgh still held out, 
and assistance from France was pro- 
mised ; but Elisabeth sent forces, with 
whose aid the fortress was taken in 
June, 1578. The result of these actire 
measures was, that Scotland enjoyed a 
respite from civil and foreign warfare 
for a considerable time. The efforts of 
EHaabeth, and her counsellors, assuredly 
tended to promote peace, especially dur- 
ing the early part of her reign. 

The changes in France now engaged 
attention. Charles ix. died. May 30, 
1574, not quite two years after the mas- 
sacre of the Protestants. In his last ill- 
ness, bkod issued from several parts of 
his body, while his mind Was painfully 
affected by the remembrance 6f that day 
Gi guilt. He was sacceeded by his bro- 
ther, Henry iii., who was recalled fi-bm 
Poland, of which country he had been 
elected king a year before. He con- 
eltidedja treaty of peace with Elisabeth, 
whose "hand he sought when duke of 
Anjou ; but he continued an adherent of 
the pope, therefore a persecutor of his 
own Ihrotestant subjects. 

Elizabeth took every favourable op- 
portunity of making herself popular, in 
her annual progresses through the differ- 
ent parts of England. Full details of 
these journeys are on record. One of 
the naost remarkable was her visit to 
K^silwwth, in 1575. The eari oi Leices- 
ter took every means in his power io please 
EHsabelh, who continued to favour him 
in a tttttmier which savoured rather of 
itte partiality of the woman, than the 
ju^ment of the queeU. In these pro- 
gresses, for short dlstfflices, or in very 
bad roads, she was sometimes carried in 
a ehahr, as represented in the engraving 
at|i^81. 

u tbe %lMe ni iMi yen*, the state of 



affairs in Hdknd called f^ lUtH iMer* 
ference of England. Having thrown off 
the persecuting yoke of S{>ain, thd 
prince of Orange, and ^(» I^teShttits of 
Flanders, were anxious to secttre the 
protee^on of Elizabeth. They offered 
to recognise her for their sovereign^ 
founding her title on her descent froi^ 
Philippa of Hainault, consort bf Edward 
III. There were many difficulties in the 
affair. If Elisabeth took up their cause, 
it would make a breach with I4iilip; if 
she refused aid, they would resort to 
France. Under all circumstances, the 
middle course of rendering aid to the 
Butch, as an independent nation. Was 
the safest, and was pehpsued. In preipar- 
ation for this, a subsidy was readily 
granted: the pecuniary demands of 
Elizabeth upon the parliament were 
never very considerable. Her interfereticc 
with the House of Cominons, as a deli- 
berative body, was less commendable. An 
instance occurred duritig the session of 
1576. Wentworth, in a debate, reflect* 
ed on the queen for not agreeing to pro- 
secute the queen of Scots, fbr checking 
the freedom of debate, and. for not en- 
couraging them to entfer upon the re* 
formation of abuses; This led to his 
committal to the Tower, from whenole he 
was released on making his peace with 
the queen. It was an arbitrary proceed- 
ing on her part ; but we must recollect, 
that neither then, nor at any previous 
time, were the members Of parliament 
accustomed to exercise the privileges for 
which Wentworth contended. We can- 
not judge of such a proceedihg at thi* 
period, by modern rules. The queei^ 
decidedly repressed the proceedings of 
parliament, by not allowing it to me^ 
from 1576 till January, 1581. 

The affairs of Holland now clalni fat" 
ther attention. The Spanish prince Don 
John, who had lately been appointed 
governor, acted with great seventy? hfe 
expected that he should speedily subdue 
the Protestants, and he then thought of 
procuring the liberation of Mary Stuart, 
marrying her, and asserting her claims 
to the English throne. 

The confederates earnestly sougfht aid 
from Elizabeth ; as she was now person- 
ally threatened, she fbrmed an alliance 
with the states of Holland, supplying 
them with money and a body of troops ; 
but she urged them to submit, if possi- 
ble, to Fhi&p, towards whom she excused 
her inteifierene^ as occasioned by the 
ambitious mrojects of Bon «(oh 
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pkns were soon broken hj his death in 
1578. He was sncceeded m the goyem- 
ment by the prince of Parma. United 
attempts, against England, by the pope 
and tne princes confederate with nim, 
were so far advanced, that Sebastian, 
the kinff of Portugal, was fixed upon to 
be the leader of an invading army ; but 
he was killed this year in Amca, whither 
he had unwisely gone upon an expedi- 
tion to restore the dethroned emperor of 
Morocco. StukelVf an English subject, 
had been commissioned, by the pope, to 
direct these forces first to Ireland ; but 
he joined in the African expedition, 
where he also fell in battle. Philip then 
formed designs for the subjugation of 
Portugal, which caused him to suspend 
the attempt to invade England, and also 
to neglect the Netherlands, so that the 
Dutch, under the prince of Orange, suc- 
ceeded in freeing the United Provinces 
from U^ Spanish yoke. Here was an- 
other remarkable instance of the inter- 
position of Grod, causing the enemies 
of his people to defeat their own designs 
by their own acts; The records of every 
century preset numerous instances which 
show how *Uhe heathen rage, and the 
people imaffine vain things ;*' but ^* the 
ijord has uiem in derision, and vexes 
them in his sore displeasure.** The 
body of Sebastian was not found after 
the battle, which gave occasion for several 
pretenders to assume the name. 

The state of Ireland was very unquiet 
during the whole of Elizabeth's reign. 
At her accession, the earl of Sussex was 
governor of the districts under the Eng- 
lish rule; the Reformation was estab- 
lished there as in England, but no suit- 
able measures were devised for instruct- 
ing the people, and r^y interesting 
them in the truUis of the gospel. The 
most powerful leader of the native Irish 
was Snan 0*Neil, who claimed the earl- 
dom of Tyrone, and visited the English 
court in 1562, attended by a band of fol- 
lowers in the native garb. After various 
changes, during which he sometimes was 
on friendly terms with the English go- 
vernor, and sometimes in arms against 
him, he was slain by an English officer, 
and his territory, comprehending a large 
portion of Ulster, was vested in the 
crown. 

The proceedings with the native chief- 
tains, m the other parts of Ireland, 
were very similar to those in the north. 
The mistaken policy of the English 
government had always been to treat 



Ireland as a conquered c^untiy* while 
the rude habits, and turbulent disposi- 
tions of the natives, also tended to keep 
them in hostilities with their rulers. 
These troubles were fomented by the 
emissaries of the pope. As early as 
1570, Stukely, an English Papist, who 
was slain with Sebastian in Amca, cre- 
ated marquis of Leicester by the pope, 
went to Spain to form plans for invadii^ 
Ireland, in order to expel'heresy. Phi- 
lip's ambition and bigotry made him 
listen willingly to the project, but only 
^me partial insurrections ensued. To 
colonize the country with more peaceable 
inhfibitants, lands were granted to Eng- 
lish adventurers, who would settle upon 
them. The earl of J^ssex taade the ex- 
periment in 1 572 1, 'but his proceedings 
were too much like diose of conquest. 
His schemes were also thwarted by Sir 
William Fitz- William, the governor, 
and he died in 1576, not without sus- 
picions of being poisoned, which was by 
some charged upon the earl of Leicester, 
who formed an unlawful connexion witli 
the countess of Essex during the eaii's 
absence. 

The disturbed state of Ireland gave 
much satisfaction to the popes. In 1577, 
Gregory xiii. declared tnat Elizabedi 
had forfeited that crown, as well as the 
crown of England. The English pajnat, 
Stukely, ofiPered to conduct an expedi* 
tion thither. Being furnished with soicne 
soldiers and warlike stores from the pope, 
he sailed from Italy to join the expedi- 
tion of Sebastian, with whom he perished, 
as already related. But another adven- 
turer, Fitz-Maurice, brother to an Irish 
nobleman, the earl of Desmond, an in- 
veterate enemy to the English, carmd 
on the design. Aided by the pope's en- 
voy, he procured a few Spanish soldiers, 
with whom, accompanied by some Eng- 
lish and Irish exiles, he landed in 
Kerry, attended by two priests, Allen 
and Sanders ; the latter was the notori> 
ous writer of those atrocious falsehoods 
against Elizabeth and the Reformation, 
which have been repeated, without hesi- 
tation, by modem writers, though oftcai 
refuted. Few joined them ; but among 
these was Sir John Desmond, brother to 
the earl. This man, to do away some 
suspicions that he mighjt reconcile him- 
self to the governor, wait to the abode 
of an aged English gentlemap, oaiMd 
Davers, who had often bef^^aded hfaHi 
and murdered him in his bed. Baving 
thus established his reputation widi bis 
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countrymen, he was appointed general 
by a bull from the pope, which promised 
forgiyeness of sins to all who wonld join 
this murderer I Desmond was Glared 
a traitor by the English goyemment; 
the aftair appeared desperate, but the 
governor, lord Grey de Wilton, was de- 
feated, and an Italian officer arrived with 
several hundred men, and other aid from 
the pope. They fortified themselves, 
but were besieged, and having joined the 
Irish without any commission from a 
foreign prince, they were considered as 
traitors, and put to death. Sir John 
fell in battle, the earl of Desmond se- 
creted himself, and he was at last dis- 
covered in a secluded hut and slain. 
Sanders died, worn out by fatigue and 
hunger. In these proceedings, the Jesuits 
acted a conspicuous part. It was a war 
of religion : the earl of Desmond, and 
Fitz- Maurice, though obliged to seek 
concealoEient, did not hesitate to signify 
to the English governors that they acted 
as protectors of the Romish faith in Ire- 
land, by the authority of the bishop of 
Rome. 

In 1579, negociations were resumed for 
the queen's marriage with the duke of 
Anjou, who had formerly addressed her 
when duke of Alen^on. The marriage 
was, in itsdf, very unsuitable, although the 
French prince had, in some respects, fa- 
voured the Protestants; but the state of 
public afiPairs, at that time, rendered such 
an alliance desirable on many accounts; 
while the idea of being addressed by a 
young prince, though an ill-favoured 
man, was, in many respects, flattering to 
the vanity of Elizabeth ; at one time she 
appeared really inclined .to accept his 
o£Per8, but, at first, political matters were 
the inducements to the treaty. The 
young prince was anxious to obtain a 
splendid settlement for himself out of 
France. The negociation, on the part of 
the French, was conducted by Simier, a 
man of consummate address, possessing 
talents particularly well fitted for the 
affiur. 

The queen's counsellors were divided 
in opimon respecting the marriage. 
Some, most anxious to exclude the 
queen of Scots from the succession, 
promoted it; but others, among whom 
Ihe earl of Leicester was secretly in- 
iMed, opposed a union likely to be 
iil$«lN»t» Protestantism, as well as in- 
voNttg'iMr private interests. The 
duke viatwIBi^and for a short time, 
in Septraffber^ 1679 ; the queen appeared 



pleased with him : she, however, referred 
the consideration of the afiair to the coun- 
cil, and they, after long debate, referred 
it back to the queen. The difficulties did 
not diminish upon full consideration, while 
every personal circumstance told against 
the marriage. In January, 1580, the 
treaty was broken off for a time, and 
preparations were made to meet the in- 
creased danger of foreign hostilities. 



EFFECTS OF THE FALL. 

One of the most fearful consequences 
of our fall is — the obliteration from the 
mind of all things which belong to those 
intelligent and active beings of a nature 
similar though superior to our own, 
with which we are everywhere sur- 
rounded, and that man is now familiar 
only with those that attach to this ma- 
terial and perishable world. At his first 
formation, he held intimate and frequent 
converse with the spirits of light ; was 
conscious of his fellowship with all the 
family of God ; rose, naturally and 
easily, from the inferior scenes around 
him, to the contemplation and study of 
such as awaited him in the reums 
of final glory. He was not bounded 
as now he is, by the little circle of mor- 
tality and time. His whole sum of be- 
ing did not then seem limited to a point 
of space and a moment of duration. 
He lived for immortality. He occupied, 
sensibly and with habitual delight, an 
honourable place amidst the wide crea- 
tion. And there was nothing to shut 
him in within himself, or within the 
narrow boundaries of his material abode. 
What might be the mode of his com- 
munication with angelic visitants, or how 
he became conscious of their presence, 
we are wholly unable to determine. 
Whether they, on the other hand, were 
gifted with the power of employing the 
modulations of sound, and the forms of 
human speech, and so conferring with 
him by an approximation of their ethe- 
real nature to his own ; or whether he, 
on the other, without the intervention 
of such external means, could apprehend 
by purely spiritual processes, conformed 
to those they may employ in heaven, 
the thoughts and feelings of those ce- 
lestial companions — we know not, and 
it is in vain to conjecture. But this 
we assuredly know, that he was not only 
accessible to the commmiioations of an- 
gels, but acquainted also with the voice 
of God. He saw, perhaps, some 
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oufewArd nuuiiAsstillofii lil^ fhkt bcSi^d st 
intervalrii in after ag^, whether bj the 
prophets of ihe old eeonomj, or at the 
descent of the saered Spirit in the new. 
He felt) perhups, at the approach of his 
Maker, a peculiar influence diffused 
oyer all his framC) such as, while it 
awed, jet delighted him, — similar to 
that we may suppose the glorified body 
of the saints to ezpeHence hereafter, 
when it shall come to dwell in his im« 
mediate residence ; Und answering to the 
effect which) in some of the most solemn 
discoTeries of his presence, the yery 
eltoients of nature around^ though brute 
and unconscious in themselves, have so 
strangely and mysteriously displayed. 
He heard, we have reason to believe, 
the utterance of awful sounds,— yet not 
such as, while he was uncontaminated 
by sin, to appal or agitate his mind, — 
directly conveying, even to his external 
senses^ the wiU and law of the Almighty. 
There were a thousand channels, through 
which the Father of spirits could impart 
his gracious intimations to this favoured 
and hilppy being, whom he now num- 
bered among his children. We can 
hardly doubt, that he was as fully aware 
df the reality of invisible as of visible 
eljjects ; of the existence of the celestiai 
world and its inhabitants, as of the sun, 
or moon, or stars. He walked abroad, 
undoubtedly, with the same perpetual 
sense of their existence, and the va- 
rieties of theur operation, both on his 
own feelings^ and on the material things 
with which he was encompassed, as of 
those material things themselves. And 
since consciousness and mental percep- 
tion are in no degree dependent on this 
corporeal frame, there is no reason for 
whfeh an incorporeal and active spirit 
diould not be equally sensible of die 
presence and the properties of spiritual 
as of bodily objects ; of those which are 
most assimilated to its essence, as of 
those which are most incongruous and 
dissimilar. If the souls of the departed 
can behold what is yet transacted on the 
earth, (that is, if disembodied spirits can 
discern ^e fbrm and action of material 
beings,) there is no reason to doubt, that 
before the fall of man^ while this fnr 
worldj designed for his appropriate and 
blissful habitation, had not as yet be-^ 
come his prison and hte living sepul- 
chre, he could with equal powers, dis- 
cern thehr form and linleaments, and 
catxsh eVery vari^ ittdicAtiOB of theit 
feelings* 



Bat rio^-^how «bin|^ It tti0. mA 
aspect of our temporal abode ! We afe 
acquainted only wUh the few and peri^ 
ing oli^ots that eaviton us in a wc^ 
of matter and of sense. We have a 
most imperfect knowledge of the being, 
properties, and destiny of our own 
spirits. We are closed in on e^bry 
hand, above, and around, and beneath ; 
from the view of the spiritual ereatioti. 
and from all access to its obj^^ imd 
its inhabitants. To the greater part of 
men, no perceptible alteration would be 
made in the condition of the umvers^, 
were the vast whole of being beyond the 
visible heavens and the ea^ on whic^ 
they tread, absorbed and swallowed m 
in utter nothingness. Nay more^ n 
would occasion them no regret, nor af- 
fect them with any sensible or preaent 
influence, were their own endless fd-* 
turity to be cut off for ever by the nasi* 
date of the Creator ; and if, when they 
died, they were to cease from beings 
and sink into oblivion, — ^like a spark 
quenched in midnight — ^a cloud vani^n^ 
from the sky — a phantom fleeting fhym 
remembrance to return no more. Tliey 
would eat, and drink, and sleep, as se- 
curely and as much at ease, after ^ils 
dread and unspeakable catastrophe. The 
sun would seem to shine as pleasantly, 
and the seasons to return as gratefully as 
before. The business oi lifb would ffo on 
without interruption w disorder. Their 
relationships would be Mt as dear, as 
interesting, and as permanent, as now 
they are. Their whole inheritance of 
being, though shrivelled into inccm- 
ceivable minuteness, would seem to hate 
sustained no diminution^ Hiey would 
be, in every respect, the sam^ in iMt 
own consciousness, — and, to di prac- 
tical purposes, the same in their con- 
dition. To them, in truth, so far as 
we contemplate any realizing sense 
of their exbtence, or any dim^ and 
adequate effect <tf their operation, there 
are no spiritual oljects, nor any thing 
beyond the sphere to which the eye can 
stretch its vision, the ear its heat^, 
and the hand its touch :— there is no 
God-^no heaven — no Medii^er^ cbdMd 
in light and glory, pleading our cause 
on high — ^no choir of angek, wwdiip- 
fnng, with songs and harps of more thsa 
mortal sweetness^ before the odestia! 
throne— no general assembly ttid efamvli 
of the irst-bom — no holy feUowah^ of 
prophets and apostles — do tritmpbllit 
amy <tf the marm*— no etend cflf, 
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a^iMmnf Wi& p^ffki wid gold, and ra^* 
diant wlUi utiereated splendotir— ne tree 
of life-^iio rirer of IMiiss — ^!io Umd of 
rest add pmitj befood the dark rale 
of death — no mansions of repose — no 
paradise of God. Jb them^ on the 
other hand, there ill ^ abode of misery 
beneath — ^no adamantf ne fetters — ^no dole* 
ful shade — ^no lake of fiery Woe — no re- 
gion of sad exile froih the habitations of 
blessedness and Uie presence of the 
Creator. — There ar^ no tetnpting spirits 
— no sni^res spread out through all our 
path while advancing onwards to eter^ 
nity— 4ib tribunai of judgment — no irre- 
TOCal^ doom. The whole world of 
q)iritnal being is a blank ; the whole 
reYerdon of their own i^ but tonihila* 
tion ; all on which their highest welfare 
must for ever depend is as if it were 
not Thfey live; thej die; alike un- 
conaeioiis of the present, iliid ignorant of 
the future. Thej iire '< like the beiists 
thatt>eriah."— Jtf»^//. 



" OF COURSE." 

I wBiiL red<dleet the first time that 
I partictdarlj noticed this very common 
phrase. It proceeded frOm the lips of 
a person, who came to ofier herself at 
my unci's to fill the place of cook, 
which it was understood waft about to 
be vacated by Sally, who had held it 
for sevend years much to her own 
credit, add the siltisfaotioti of her em- 
ployer. ' 

No sooner did the banns of marriage 
between William Dobson and Sarah 
Da^, announce to the listening village 
maidens the vacancy that would soon 
pccur in the establishment at the hall, 
than Mrs. Rognv was beset with appli- 
cations and recommendations from all 
quartersi One morning, she h^ given 
me permission to occupy her room for 
the purpose of making some plaster 
oasts, in the art mA mystery of doing 
which I had beeil recently instructed 
by Frank, and longed for an oppor- 
tunity of trying ray own skill. The 
bright mahc^ny table was carefully se* 
ocured from injury by a large cloth, sur- 
mounted with a dett board. On this, 
I had just spread mv oiled moulds, and 
was preparing the piaster with which to 
fill tnem) when it was announced to 
Mrs. Bogers, that a person wished to 
apeak wiui h^. ** Another co<^ after 
m place, no doubt!" riie exckimedf 
**ttere is no end to the apptioations; 



people look Qpon a Ibothig ib this family 
as good B$ free land $ and^ fit or unfits 
they are all for trying after it Well« 
show her in." With a feeling) and no 
doubt, a countenance of disimpdntment^ 
I wto preparinff to suspend my oper* 
ations, ana wiudraWi *'Stopi master 
Samuel/' said the good-natured house- 
keeper,- " you need not go away ; thwe 
is nothing to be said that will do you 
any harm to hear. I said you shcmld 
have the use of my room all the morn- 
ings and you shall not be disappointed. 
You can gb on with what ypu are about^ 
just as if nobody Was here/' I en- 
deavoured to avail myself of the per- 
mission, and scarcely raised my eyes at 
the entrance of the applicant: half a 
glance, however, served to satisfy me 
that she was very unlike in appear- 
ance to the neat^ respectable-looking 
Sally^ Equally dissimilar were the tone 
and manners of the new aspirant to 
kitchen authority, and those to which 
we had been long accustomed. There 
was ill Sally's manner of speaking some- 
thing so straightforward, and civil, uid 
unassuming, as could hardly fail to give 
a favourable impresjsion of her general 
character: but in the stranger's man- 
ners, there was something that could 
hardly fail to excite disgust — such a 
mixture of afiectation and assumption, 
craftiness and crinffing I "Of course^ 
Ma*am, in such a nouse as this," itaid 
the candidate fbr kitchen honours, " there 
will be a great deal to do in confectionary 
and made dishes ; and with every thing 
of that kind I am perfectly well ac- 
quainted. Of course, or else I should 
not have thought of offering myself to 
take the situation." 

Mrs. Rogers replied, that the cooking 
was gen^allv rather of a plain kind, 
that my uncle ^as not fond of mu6h 
variety or luxury at his table, but that 
every thing must be well dressed and 
served hot and clean. "Of course, 
Ma*am,'* replied the cook, seemingly 
half offended that such conmion thinss 
should be mentioned, or even thought 
of; and hastened back to the more 
agreeable sulgeet of her skill in fancy 
dishes and ornamental pastry, on which 
she proceeded to ground a cbdm to ex- 
orbitant wdges; and added that "of 
course" she riiould expect cei^tain per- 
quisites and privileges, which she said 
were always allowed as matters " of 
course" in homes of respectability. On 
th^ same gromid, i^ expected "of 
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course" to be exempted from certain 
duties of the humbler order, which it was 
not to be supposed a professed cook 
would demean herself to undertake. 
Mrs. Rogers permitted her to run down 
her string of self-commendations and ex- 
tensive requirements ; and then told her 
that she did not consider the place at all 
likely to suit her ; ** for," said she, 
* though my master is both rich and 
liberal, every thing in the house is con- 
ducted with regard to economy. Master 
would think it a sin to waste, and so do 
I too; or to let a cook take as her 
perquisite, and sell for a shilling that 
which, if properly managed, would af- 
ford ^^re snilllngs' worth of comfort to 
the poor. This is practised in many 
great houses; but not in ours. Be- 
sides, all the servants are expected to 
conform to the rules of a quiet, orderly, 
and pious family ; and these rules would 
not at all agree with the liberty to which 
you have been accustomed.'' Thinking, 
I suppose, that ihe situation, despite of 
all its disadvantag^es, was too good to be 
relinquished wiuiout a farther effort 
she turned round and agreed to all that 
Mrs. Rogers stated, and said that ''of 
course" she should comply with the 
wishes of her employer ; and ** of 
course" the gentleman had a right, if 
he pleased, to give away all the surplus 
provisions to the poor, provided the 
cook was considered accordingly in her 
waffes. However, Mrs. Rogers was not 
to be won upon, and the applicant was 
dismissed witnout an' engagement. 

''Of course, and of course, and of 
course," said Mrs. Rogers, as the door 
closed after the applicant, "it is plain 
enough that in offering herself to take a 
service, she thinks only of getting a 
good opportunity to enrich herself ; but 
while it is my place to hire the servants, 
I will take the best care in my power 
tliat no such fawning mercenaries shall 
be admitted into this house." 

I went on with my casts ; and in due 
time turned them out much to mv own 
satisfaction, and the admiration of kind 
Mrs. Rogers ; and amidst my own little 
engagements, the conversation at which 
I hid been present passed from my 
recollection. 

It was not long afterwards, when my 
cousin Ellen's marriage was talked of, 
that the captain, who was always fond 
of obtruding his opinion and laying it 
down as law, said to my uncle that "of 
course" Mprtimer would change his 



residence to a more fashidnable pwt of 
the town, before he thought of taking 
home a wife; and ** of course" he woukl 
sport at least a phaeton, to driTe her out 
for air and amusement. 

My uncle replied that he was not 
aware that either of these thing^ fol- 
lowed as matters of course. Mortina^s 
present residence was airy, conmiodious, 
and genteel, as well as conveniently dta- 
ated in reference to his professional en- 
gagements. Ellen, he believed, was well 
contented in the prospect of taking up 
her abode there; and it was not wMn 
while, for the mere sake of a fasbi^il^ 
name, to remove to a less cotfv^dibDt 
house at perhaps a double rent. Atid as 
to a carriage of any kind, he commended 
the young people for their prudent de- 
termination at least to begin* without 
It would be easy, he said, if circum- 
stances should require the aceonmio- 
dation, and justify the expense, at ai^ 
time to take it up ; but it would not 
be so gratifying to find that prudence 
required that such an indulgence, having 
been possessed, /should be relinquished. 
Ellen's active habits would secure to her 
a due portion of air and exercise ; and 
the frequent absence of her husband od 
his professional duties, would leave her 
at lioerty at least twice in the year to 
spend a few weeks with her relatives 
in the country. It was not often that 
my uncl^ reasoned thus with the captain. 
I rather think he did so, not so mudi 
with a view to the captain himself, as to 
convey to the minds of some young peo- 
ple present, an idea of his own prefer- 
ence of prudence and moderation, to 
vain and costly display. 

On a subsequent occasion, when Mrs. 
Mortimer was visiting at my uncle's, a 
short time before the birth of her first 
child, a lady in the neighbourhood called 
on her to recommend to her as wet 
nurse, a person who had been her own 
favourit ewaiting maid. ' ' A clever crea- 
ture !" exclaimed the lady, "I never knew 
her equal for taste in dress^ and so che^- 
ful and obliging ! she always kept me in 
a good humour with myself and my ap- 
pearance. I am not hsuf so well suited 
now« But, my dear, ' of course* you 
will require a wet nurse; and let me 
advise you by all means to secure poor 
Finch : she will exactly suit you." 

" Thank you, ma'am," replied my 
cousin; "but I cannot look upon it as 
a matter ' of course' that I should re- 
quire a wet nurse at all. I hope I shall 
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be permitted to enjoy the privilege of 
nursing my little one myself; but sE^d 
that pleasure be denied me, I know not 
how I could commit my child to the 
care of one who, for the sake of gain, 
bad abandoned her own. Besides, as 
the attention of Finch has always been 
confined to the affairs of dress and per- 
sonal decoration, I should imagine 
that in the concerns of the nursery, she 
would be found as inexperienced as my- 
self." 

The visitor rallied my cousin on her 
antiquated prejudices, and the prepos- 
terous infringement on the laws of rank 
which she meditated in her absurd in- 
tention to devote herself to her offspring. 
Ellen politely rebutted llie banter; but 
she was not to be moved from her pur- 
pose. She became a devoted mother, and 
never have I seen a more lovely group 
of children, than those who rewarded 
her maternal care; and it is well, that 
since the time to which I refer, many 
mothers, even of higher ranks, do not 
think it a matter ** of course" to commit 
theur children to ** wet nurses." 

It was in reference to this conver- 
sation, the substance of which was re- 
lated by my cousin, that my uncle and 
others expressed their just reprehension 
of the senseless phrase '* of course." 

"Whenever," said Mr. Mortimer, 
"a person makes use of the phrase in 
conversation, it alwavs puts me upon my 
guard; I directly imagine diat he is 

Eroposing something very foolish, or 
tying cliam to something very unreason- 
able. The verv phrase seems designed to 
put an end to all investigation." 

" Yes," said my uncle, " it almost al- 
ways implies a consciousness that the pro- 
position so flippantly assumed will not 
Dear investigation ; and that the only 
way to attain the end, is by taking for 
gnudted what may be true and just, or 
what may be quite the reverse. I have 
often been amused to see persons, who 
are in the habit of saying things are ' of 
course,* thrown into utter perplexity by 
the simple question, * But is it so ?' 
or, * But why is it so ?' Taking a mat- 
ter of course is an easy way of cutting 
off all such troublesome inquiries." 

Frank asked what really was the 
meaning of the phrase. My uncle re- 
plied that he supposed it to mean, some- 
thing fdlowing, as the natural or neces- 
B»y consequence, of an incontrovertible 
truth, or a well-established claim: for 
example, " The sua has risen ; of course 



it is.light** — " I have purchased a horse ; 
of course it is mine." 

** As Mrs. Harrington used it," said 
my cousin Ellen, "it seemed to express 
an unmeaning compliance with custom 
or fashion. People in a certain line of 
life usually do so; therefore, be the 
thing right or wrong, agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, wise or foolish, as a matter of 
course we must do it. 

"Yes," observed my uncle, "the laws 
of custom are very arbitrary, and leave 
little room for free agency in the exer- 
cise of our own judgment or inclinations. 
* Of course* we must live, and dress, and 
spend, as other people in our line of life 
do, or we are branded as transgressors 
against the laws of fashion ; and must 
expect, if we maintain our own pre- 
ferences, to be banished from the circle 
to which we should otherwise of right 
belong. I believe the happiness of 
many families is sacrificed to a mean 
compliance with the expectations of others 
who have no right to form any expect- 
ations about them.** 

" Yes,** said Mr. Mortimer, " I often 
hear persons sigh for a retreat from the 
turmoil and gaiety of fashionable life, 
and the enjoyment of domestic repose, 
who are withheld from it solely because 
they cannot brave the considerations, 
*But how will it appear?* * What will 
people say?* 'Is it not expected, as a 
matter of course, that we should meet in 
the circles of fashionable society, how- 
ever uncongenial with our taste and in- 
clination ?* '* 

" I do not know any thing,*' said my 
uncle, " that has a more direct tendency 
to hoodwink the mind as to the distinction 
between right and wrong, than a blind 
subjection to the arbitrary laws of fa- 
shion. Many people satisfy themselves 
that *of course' they must have this, 
and *of course* they must do that, 
which they have in fact no right what- 
ever to have or do, and which they cannot 
hav« or do without sin. Oh it would be 
a fearful list if we could see the names 
of all who are led into sin and ruin, 
simply for want of daring to think and 
act for themselves. They begin by 
some little concession, which they admit 
to be wrong, or in gentler terms, not 
quite right: but they must do as other 
people do, and they go on till conscience 
oecomes so blinded and hardened, that 
it can no longer discern between good 
and evil. It is a dangerous thing once 
to admit the hackneyed claim, 'of course 
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you will do so and sp, * in a matter on which 
we have any hesitancy. The HioiBent 
that hesitaney is felt, nothinjo^ should in- 
duce ns to take the step suggested as a 
matter of course. The very assumption 
should lead us to exercise double caution 
in scrutinizing whatever is proposed, and 
in adopting it, if at all, not as a matter 
of course, but a matter of conviction." 

<< The phrase," observed Mr. Morti- 
mer, *<is often employed by selfish peo- 
ple to enforce their i^itrary and unjust 
requirements, imd to take advantage of 
the simplicity of those with whom they 
have to do, by making it appear that 
their proposal is too self-evident to need 
a question, as if that alone could be 
rif^t and fair, which a little consider- 
ation would detect as altogether one- 
sided and unjust. Such crafty persons 
are not unfrequentl^ known to exult 
in the sucpess of their schemes, and to 
laugh at the credulity of those who had 
su&red themselves to be imposed upon 
by them. I have also known instances, 
in which the phrase has been employed 
by persons oime same dishonourable cha- 
racter as a loose kind of assent to a 
ekim which they never intended to dis- 
charge, an engagement which thev had 
no intention to fulfil. I recollect being 
amused and ^ased at the shrewd bltint- 
ness mih which an honest countryman 
answeired a person of the description to 
which I have just alluded, of whom he 
was making a purchase^ ^ Of course, 
you Yi4ll do so and so,' said 1^ wily 
seller, *that is a matter regularly ex- 
pected.' ^JStopI* rej^ied the rustic, 

* none of your matters of course for me ; 
that is ¥^at you have no ri^t to ex- 
pect, and what I have no iisitention to 
grant: so ift shdl not be set down in 
the agreement.* Some stipulation was 
proposed by the other party. * Oh, of 
course, of course,* re^ed the seller, 

* ikere wiM be no difficulty en that score.' 

* Then,^ rejoined the purchaser, * if 
there is no difficulty about it, wc^H 
have it set down in the deed. It will 
make no odds to you; and for my part, 
I had much rather have it under your 
hand uid seal, than merely understand 
it as a matter of course.* ** 

"Very proper 5** dbserved my uncle, 
" ^e general exercise of such fimmess 
and straightforwardness wotdd not only 
repel unjust encroachments at the time 
of making arrangements, but would tend 
much to prevent quarrels afterwards, 
which are perpetuj^ly resulting *pom 



want of a clear understamHng between 
the^ptles at ftrst, which it is made 
a matter of f^e delicacy to fbrbefff to 
press for, or rather to affect te despise. 
Those, who are most ready to sa^ ' Of 
course ; it is all right \* ^ It is unnecessary 
to look into it,* are by no means the 
least apt to detect and complain of tn- 
jurv. The way to wa& saMy, peace- 
fully, and honourably, is to take nothing 
fof granted; bi|t to know well the 
ground on which we tread, and then 
to step forward with decision and tI- 
gour." 

^* But is there no sense," «sked 
Frank, ^'in which it is proper to take 
things as matters of course f^^ 

" Yes," replied my uncle ; *'b^t A^ 
are too genendly overlod^ed, especi- 
ally by persons in the habit of using 
the phrase in the unmeaning or im- 
proper manner of which we have been 
speaking. We should habitually expect 
the natural consequences of things : thus, 
if I squander my pr<)perty, ' of course* I 
shall be poor; if I inchilge in excess, 
* of course' I shall be unhealthy ; if 1 
commit sin, ^ of course' I ^ali sinfbr fm 
it ; if I n^Ltei to discharge my duty in 
any relation, ^of course' I ci^nnoi enj^ 
the comlbrfs arising £rom that relation ; 
if I live at vtu-iance with my conscience, 
' of course* I most be a stranger to inward 
satisfaction and peace. If we t^us ha- 
bitually connected in our minds cause 
and consequence, it would have a power- 
ful tendency to guard us against tempt- 
ation, to dater us from && ftrst atep 
in a forbidden padi. It is one grand 
device of Satan in working upon the 
children of men, to dii^ver, in imagln- 
ati(^, those things whidi are ins^^- 
rably connected in reaMty ; and lead the 
sinner, when he heiors Uie curses of 
God against sin to * bless hlmsetf in ins 
heart, and to say, I shall haive peace 
though I walk In tiie imaginatioii^ mane 
heart,"* Deyt. xxix. 19. 

'^ The habitual disoharae of e^erj 
known du^ ^ught to be wim the Chris- 
tian a matter of Course ; a mattcpr which 
admits no sort of question, or hesitation, 
or evasion. When once the path of 
duty is deariy «8e^>tained as mailed k 
the unerring law of God, it cannot be 
neoessM'y l£at we diould be perpetu- 
ally recurnng to the q^estimi, ** Ought 
those direodoRS to be cloyed ? ought 
&at path to be pursued ?' * Of oourea^ 
they ought ; ihe only question Is, Mem 
may we best lay «slde ^wry w^g^ 
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aod moti Tkorourij, efficiently, and 
patiently run &e race set before us ? 

** The practical influence of the prin- 
ciples we nare embraced should be a mat- 
ter of course. If we believe the value of 
the soul and the vanity of the world, 
of course we shall no longer set them in 
doubtful competitioo, Mark viii. 36, 37. 
K it is with us a s^tled point, tiiat we 
cumot Mitre Grod and Mammon, Matt. 
vi. 24 ; of course there will be de« 
dsioH in our practice; we shall not 
seem to be halting between two opinions, 
1 Kings xviii. 21 ; but our steely 
course will unheditatinely proclaim the 
fixed determination, ''I will serve the 
Lwd," Josh. xxiv. 15. If we discern 
the value and superiority of heaven 
above earth, of course we shall set our 
affections on things above, and not on 
things of the eartii, Col. ili. 2. If the 
love of Christ be shed abroad in our 
hearts by the power of tiie Holy Ghost, 
the love of Cnrist will constrain us to 
judge and act upon the principle, that we 
are not our own, but His who died for 
us, and rose again. O, my firiends, if 
such are our principles, what manner of 
persons ought we to be! and if those 
prioeiplea do not produce in us their 
natural and proper results, have we not 
reason to question whether indeed we 
be Christians? Christian consistencv 
ought to be a matt^ of course witn 
Qiristiaii professors. Fashion sets up 
a false standard, and we are at li- 
h&ij to disregard it; but religion sets 
up a fair and just standard, and we are 
boimd to conform to it. We have a high 
vocation and a high destination ; and we 
ought eonstantiy to feel that we catmoi 
degrade oursdlvei^ by acting unworthily 
of them. To say that a man is a Oiris- 
tian ought to be tantamount witii say- 
mg that he is a man of truti^ upright- 
ness, fidelity, hmiour, benevolence, gene- 
rosity, purity, holy superiority to the 
wofid, having his conversatioa in hea- 
ven. * I fear God,* said Josefdi, with 
dignified simplicity ; and those to whom 
he spoke justiy c^Midered it a sufficient 
pledge tiiat he would not act unjustly 
or oppressively to them. Gen. xlii. 18. 
* Should such a man as I flee?' said 
holy Ne^enaiah, and strengthened him- 
self to face all the (^[^[>oser8 of the work 
of God, Neh. vi. 11. Oh that as pro- 
fessors of religion, we might all take 
the same hi^ and honourable standing, 
and ledge a testiflftCH:iy in -the consoienoes 
of all who observe us that, because we ^ 



are Christians, as a matttr oi course, 
we may be depended on for the habitual 

Eraetice of whatsoever tilings are true, 
onest, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report! It ought to be so; for <who- 
soever is born of God, doth not com- 
mit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him : 
and he cannot sin, became he is bom of 
God,*" IJohniii. 9. C. 



ON THE FORMATION OP A H0RTU8 
SICCUS. 

'< Ttle Magazine of Domestic Econo- 
my,** which is well entitled to tiie name 
it bears, has recently c^ered the follow- 
ing general obsenrations, resulting from 
the experience of laat year. As the seat 
son for operation is now arrived, weco|^ 
them for the information and stimulus of 
our young readers. 

*' A taste for scientific botany induced 
us, last summer, to commence collecting 
English plants, and we i^Med to one of 
the most eminent of our native botanists 
for instructions as to our proceedings. 
However, experirace has been our best 
teacher as to the details. Some collec- 
tors dry the plants in the same form in 
which Chejr have been gathered, by 
merely nutting them into the papers in 
which tney are to remain ; and eertunly, 
by this naethod, the habit of growth is 
generally preserved ; but the minw pe- 
culiarities are unavoidably lost. We 
have seen a fine cdlection of Alpine 
plants thus preserved; but it was not 
quite satisfactopv to us, especially as re- 
garded the small specimens. Our me- 
thod is as follows. 

** First, as to the size of the sped- 
mens. — ^Each should have at least two 
open blossoms, and a few buds; the 
quantity of foliage must be regulated by 
the habit of the nlant ; in some eases, it is 
neoessary to exhibit liie radical leaves, 
and even the root; this diouM always 
be done in Cfieeping phmts, as die buek- 
bean, {Menyanihes trifoliata,) and in 
some otiiers, as the Campanula rotun- 
difoHa^ which has reemved its specific 
name from the form of its radical leaves. 
Coloured blotting paper must be used to 
dry the plants in, as tiie acid employed 
to bleach the white injures the colour of 
the flowers. Take your specimen, and 
having lud it in ito oatforal form upon 
the blotting paper, proceed to lay out the 
parts, beginning at ti^ top of the plant ; 
penny pieces, or halfpence, are the most 
o^nvmiMit assislaiits ki this operation, as 
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they occupy 8o little room. Lay some 
of the leaves, with the upper side to the 
view, some so as to show tne under side; 
and the same as to the flowers. Be care- 
ful not to destroy the character of the 
plant when laying it out, hy distorting 
the stalks; alUiough neaUy placed, the 
original manner of growth may he pre- 
served. Upon the specimens lay two 
leaves of hlotUng paper, and upon them 
a plate of zinc, whicn should be slightly 
warmed. Our plates of zinc are the 
size of a quarter of a sheet of blotting 
paper, and cost threepence each : zinc is 
preferable to tin, as being thicker and 
cheaper. Proceed in this manner with 
as many specimens as your sheets of zinc 
will allow ; then, placing a sheet of the 
metal under the pile, load it with weights, 
or apply any other pressure that may be 
convenient; the common screw press, 
used for table linen, is very effectual. 
Let the plants remain thus for a fort- 
night or three weeks, at tiie end of which 
time most of them will be sufficiently 
dried and pressed. Bog and water plants 
require even a longer time. 

''Next, as to 3ie size of the paper 
upon which the specimens are to be 
fastened. The very large paper gives 
room for splendid specimens ; but unless 
they be crowded together it is rather ex- 
travagant, and upon the whole, we prefer 
the foolscap size ; it is easy, even with 
the grasses, so to arrange the specimens 
as to exhibit each part to advantage. 
We have classed our plants according 
to the Linnean system, adding the Jus- 
sieuan order to the name of each plant ; 
we would therefore recommend that the 
name and number of the Linnean class 
be written on the head of each page. 
Having carefully taken the plants out of 
the blotting paper, lay each upon the 
page where it is to remain ; and with a 
litde gum, fasten the tip of the leaves, 
the end of the stalk or roots, and such 
parts of the flowers as may require it, to 
the paper. We strongly recommend 
gum tragacanth for this operation ; it is 
more expensive than sum acacia, but it 
is neater, stronger, and less troublesome 
to prepare. Care must be taken not to 
dissolve too much at one time ; as, when 
not occasionally warmed, it becomes 
mouldy ; it should never be boiled, but 
dissolved gradually in an earthen or a 
glass jar. 

'' Having gummed the specimens to 
the paper, it remains to affix the names, 
which ought to be done thus, upon a slip 



of paper to be placed across the lower 
part of the stalk. 

Pamassise palustris 
Grass of Parnassus 
Order 4. Linn. 
Nat. Ord. Hypericinese 
Where gathered 
Day of the month. 

''Thus the habitat and the time of 
the year at which the plant flowers, are 
easily remembered or referred to. . 

" We suppose it is unnecessary to say 
any thing respectiufi^ the manner in 
which the young collector should ascer- 
tain the class and order to which each 
specimen belongs; Hooker's British 
Flora is a necessary and invaluable as- 
sistant ; although it may be thought an 
expensive book, no other can supply its 
place, except indeed the still more ex- 
pensive, but infinitely more valuable 
work of Sir J. E. Smith, from which 
Sir W. J. Hooker's is compiled. 

"It is necessary to dry the blotting 
paper thoroughly after it has been used, 
Doth in the air and by the fire ; if the 
least dampness remain in it, the next 
specimens for which it is used will be- 
come mouldy. . The zinc also should be 
wiped and well dried ; and if the same 
can be done about once in a week, while 
the plants are drying, without disturbing 
their arrangement, the process will be 
expedited. Of course, the plants must 
be placed upon the paper, on one side 
of the leaf only. 

' ' We assure those of our young readers 
who are inclined to follow our example 
in forming a Hortus Siccus of English 
plants, that they will find it an extremely 
interesting amusement; and, however 
limited may be their opportunities d 
gathering specimens, it is well worth { 
while to make the attempt. Young per- l 
sons are always prone to form collec- ' 
tions; and surely flowers are more in- 
structive and more interesting than the | 
baubles which generally fill a young j 
lady's cabinet." 



ELECTRICAL INSECT. 

A LABGB and very hairy caterpillar 
of South America, has lately oeen 
exhibited to the Entomological Society 
of London, by Mr. Yarrefl, which has 
been observed to possess the power of 
communicating a very powerful electric 
shock. 
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irOTES ON THE MONTH. 
By a Naturalist, 

MAT. 

Poets and prose writers have alike 
celebrated this month ; and indeed May 
in our latitudes presents so much to 
delight the lover of nature, so much 
to interest and instruct, that he also 
may join in the tribute they have offered 
to tne season, when 

" e very copse 

Deep tangled ; tree irregular, and bush, 
Bending with dewy moisture o'er the heads 
Of the cojr quiristers that lodge within, 
Are prodigal of harmony." — Thomson. 

Varied and beautiful are the tints which 
now adorn the robe of nature ; the mea- 
dows are golden yellow, with the count- 
less flowers of the buttercup ; the hedges 
are white with the richly scented blos- 
soms of the hawthorn ; the pink petals 
of the dog rose are unfolding on stems 
so long and slender, that they seem as 
if expressly designed for earlands of 
rejoicing ; and festoons of tie climbing 
honeysuckle, fill the air with fragrance. 
The trees look green, but not all green 
alike; the tints of this colour are dif- 
ferent in every species, but always fresh 
and beautiful. The delicacy and va- 
riety of the hues of the foliage in May, 
form a contrast to its mingled reds, 
browns, and yellows in October; and 
are even more pleasing, though less 
rich, for they bring with them a promise 
of warmth and sunshine, of bright days, 
of summer's fulness, with its calm warm 
evenings, and the early dawn of its 
mornings ; of life, and animation, and 
activity throughout the animal crea- 
tion. But the rich hues of October, 
warn us to prepare for the cold dark 
days and long nights of winter, when 
the vegetable kingdom lies dead, wl\,en 



the tuneful are mute, and the active 
have ceased to be busy. Mav is then 
the joyous time of the year ; the season 
when the works of the Creator are most 
attractive, and speak in a concord of 
multitudinous voices, most loudly of his 
preserving care, his wisdom, and his 
goodness. Let us wander forth, to see 
and adore Him in his works of power 
and benevolence. 

How beautifully enamelled with flow- 
ers is the bank of the river : and see ! 
what myriads of insects load the air; 
all are of the same species, the ephe- 
mera, or mayfly, {Ephemera cauda bi' 
setd;) borne on light pinions, those 
flies hover in hosts over the water, 
arising and descending, as if enjoying 
their fleeting moments of existence, and 
pleased with the new powers, which 
they have unconsciously assumed. The 
numbers, in which the mayfly some- 
times appears, are almost incredible^ 
we remember to have once seen in the 
meadows of the Wye, near Bakewell, 
a phenomenon of this kind : the air was 
crowded with these insects ; the banks, 
the gates, the stones jutting out above 
the surface of the river, were absolutely 
covered with them, ** thick as autumnal 
leaves in Yalombrosa ;'* myriads were 
struggling on the surface of the water ; 
and the trout and the grayling were 
snapping them up every moment. 

The mayfly, during its larva state, la 
aquatic ; and like many other insects of 
the same family, enwraps itself in an ar- 
tificial case, composed of bits of sand and 
wood, or straw, agglutinated together by 
a matter insoluble in water ; this case looks 
so inartificial, that when the larva protrud- 
ing its limbs begins to creep along, the 
motion excites surprise. In clear, shal- 






low streamlets with a sandy bottom, I 
these larve, looking, in their case of 



gravel, like little rough bits of stick, 
may be watched crawling about in quest 
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of food. On one occasion, when a 
crushed snail was thrown into the 
water, it was surrounded hy great num- 
bers of the larvs of this or an allied spe- 
cies, which, half emerging from their 
envelopes, commenced devouring it. 
The sketches on page 177 represent the 
forms of the envelopes of the larvs, as 
prepared by a few of the species of this 
group of insects. One is composed of 
vurioiiirmaterials ; another of bits of stick 
and stemd^ -And aiM»th«r' of gravel and 
small fresh Water shells.^ Bj what in- 
stinct is it, that when about to be- 
come winged tenants of the air, respire 
a new element, and acquire new powers, 
that these larvs should, in the antici- 
pation, as it were, of Uieir transform- 
ation, creep out of the water, and fix 
themselves on some dry stone or 
stick, and there remain during the 
casting off of their slough, and the de- 
velopment of their filmy wings ? Here 
they leave their artificial case, their 
armour of defence; and with it bid 
farewell to their native element. How 
multiform, how wonderful are the ope- 
rations of that energetic principle, im- 
planted by the Almighty in all crea- 
tures, for their preservation, and for 
their guidance in the performance of all 
their allotted tasks I that principle which 
by way of distinguishing it from reason, 
we term instinct ! and how forcibly do 
its manifestations speak of design and of 
a designer ! 

See again, what numbers of aquatic 
beetles are wheeling and sporting on the 
surface of the still .water. How rapidly 
the gyrinus skims along, rejoicing in 
the warm sunbeams, which glance on 
the hquid element. How admirably 
that large beetle ploughs his sub-aquatic 
course ! it is the water beetle, (Dt/- 
iicusj) a species in all respects expressly 
adapted for the medium in which it 
passes the greater part of its existence. 
Observe that it is of a flattened form, with 
a boat-like outline, broader behind than 
before, and presenting no projecting 
parts; its wing cases, and the horny 
integuments of its body are apparently 
lubricated by some subtle oleaginous 
matter, which repels the water, for 
when taken out, it is perfectly dry. 
The centre of gravity is placed on its 
under surface, and the posterior limbs 
are developed as oars. The*action of 
these oars is in a line parallel to the 
axis of the bodv; and as their move- 
ments are limited to this action only, the 



haunches, (or large basal portion,) are 
not free as in other beetles, but firmly 
attached to the thorax; and are more- 
over of great volume, for the purpose 
of containing the powerful muscles re- 
quired to work the oars. Their fixed- 
ness adds to the strength and precision 
of the movements of the free joints, and 
to the regularity of their oar-like action. 
(The following sketch represents the un- 




der surface of this curious beetle, show- 
ing the structure of the posterior limbs, 
and dieir fitness for propelling the body 
in the water.) There is another beetle, 
the water-boatman (Notonecta.) Observe, 
that this insect swims upon its back. 
The abdominal surface is flat, the dorsal 
surface convex, and the heaviest, so that 
it floats with the back downwards ; the 
abdominal surface thus represents the 
deck of a small vessel ; and the two 
posterior limbs which are very long, 
and formed for rowing, extend at right 
angles with the body, like the sweeps, 
or long oars of a galley. 

The water of stagnant pools may now 
be examined by the microscope with 
advantage; and will be found to teem 
with various species of animalcules, 
many of which present the most sin- 
gular forms and appearances. Of these, 
one is termed the proteus, from its 
curious changes of figure, a figure which 
seldom remains many minutes the same. 
It is indeed impossible to say what its 
true shape is; nor is the reason of its 
mutations at all understood. The ani- 
mal looks like a speck of jelly, but is 
highly irritable and contractile in every 
part ; sometimes, it elongates itself like 
a worm ; sometimes, it assoaies a bill- 
like form; at another^ it ihoots <Hit 
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arms, from a common centre, so as to 
resemble a star-fish (^sterias.} Again 
it exhibits an irregular and grotesque 
figure; and thus it seems to be per- 
petually engaged in altering itself; for 
some purpose, no doubt, of impiurtance 
in its ecQoamj, but which has yet to 
be discoyered. 

An animalcule, termed volvox glo^ 
baior, in allusion to its spherical figure 
and rapid whirling motion on its own 
axis, is very common; there is also 
another species of volvox, termed vol' 
vox conflictoTy which moves, by first 
whirling to the right, then to the left, 
and . so on alternately. Jelly-like, as 
diese animalcules are, it appears ^om 
Professor Ehrenberg, that their com- 
position is not destitute of muscular 
fibres, which in some of the rotifera, 
or wheel animalcules, have been dis- 
tinctly recognized in the form of bands 
between the two layers of delicate trans- 
parent membrane, by which the body 
is enveloped, l^ese bands have been 
seen to contract in various parts; and 
to increase in breadth and thickness, 
according to the motions perf<N*med, so 
that there can be no doubt as to their 
nature, and the part they take as agents 
in the animalcule*s movements. An- 
other interesting and very common ani- 
malcule is the vibrio ; met with in great 
numbers in sour fluid paste, or spoiled 
vinegar; in which last, it attains so 
krge a size, as to be seen in a good 
light with the naked eye. In shape, 
the vibrio resembles an eel, and it 
swuns with the same undulatory sort of 
movement. 

' That the motions of animalcules are 
voluntary ; and that they are themselves 
^fted with feeling, and perhaps other 
senses, to us inexplicable, is very pal- 
pable. Swimming, as they do, by shoals 
in a single drop of water, they avoid 
with the utmost address, any obstacles 
in their way ; they alter their mode of 
proeeecKng, inciiease its rapidity, darting 
along like an arrow, or wander through 
their mimic ocean, with an easy, gende 
g^ding, as if in the enjoyment of ex- 
istence. How forcibly do the perfection 
and complication of structure, exhibited 
in these beings, of which many thou- 
umds tenant a single drop of water, 
appeal to us in proof of consummate 
skill and wisdom! and how plainly do 
we learn, that in the eyes of the Cre- 
Utor, nothing k great or small! It is 
by r^isrenee to a standard, estoblif^ed 



only by our imperfect senses, in our 
limited minds, tnat objects are either 
the one or the other. But with refer- 
ence to Him from whom nothing is 
hid — ^who in the formation of crea- 
tures, which even the most powerful 
microscope only partially exhibits, (show 
enough indeed to prove an elaborate or- 
ganization,' and there failing us,) who 
in the construction of these minutest be** 
ings manifests unutterable skill andspower 
— all distinctions of great and little vanish. 
In his eyes, the cdbssali whale and the 
to us invisible animalcule are alike; 
the globe on which we are called to ex- 
ist, and the ultimate atoms of matter. 

Mark that little animal swimming on 
the water; see it has dived, but the 
clear element permits its track to be 
seen, and it appears as if invested with 
a coat of silver. It is the water shrew 
(Sorex fodiens.) The little animal 
hves in burrows, excavated in the bank- 
side; but it seems to be rather in the 
water than on the land that its food 
is sought for and attained : this consists 
of aquatic insects and the larve of va- 
rious species of ^hemera. The runs 
or roads, worn bare of herbage, by the 
continuad travel of several of these 
animals along the same route, from 
their burrow to the same point on 
the margin (^ the pond or rivulet, 
where they take the water, are easily 
discernible. During their excursions, 
they continually utter a shrill cry ; this 
cry is always repeated, when two shrews 

Ci each other in their runs on the 
k, and frequently also as they cross 
each others' course in the water: they 
swim and dive with great facility ; the 
silvery lustre they exnibit beneath the 
water, is owing to the air contained in 
the close fur of their coat, which re- 
sembles that of a mole. On emerging 
from the water, this coat appears to be 
perfectly dry ; but on landing, they 
have been observed to give themselves 
a sudden shake, in order- to throw oflP 
any drops that may be adhering to it. 
The water shrew does not devour its 
prey in the stream ; but having secured 
an insect, it comes ashore, and sitting 
on a stone or clod, there steadies its 
prize between its fore-paws, and so com- 
mences the feast. The beetle, termed 
die water-boatman, or boat-fly, (JVbto- 
necto,) is often pursued and caught by 
diis aedve little animal; it also gives 
chase to shoals of minnows or stickle- 
backs, but can seldom sooceed in making 
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a capture, owing to the extreme ra- 
pidity of these fishes, and the sudden 
evolutions they make. The water shrew 
is in its turn preyed upon by the weasel. 

Another semi-aquatic animal may now 
be seen very busy, namely, the water 
rat, (Arvicola amphibia^) which must 
not be confounded with the destructive 
rat, 80 well known to the fSirmer, and 
which also often frequents the banks of 
ditches, rivulets, and canals, but which 
does not belong to the same genus as 
the water rat. The water rat, except 
in the structure of its tail, is a miniature 
representation of the beaver; it swims 
and dives with great adroitness, and ex- 
cavates deep burrows in the bank. Its 
food is exclusively vegetable, consisting 
of roots and aquatic plants ; the female 
breeds this month, producing a pro- 
geny of five or six in number ; her nest 
is4tt a considerable depth, in a burrow, 
near the water. Evening is the time 
in which this cautious animal steals forth 
to enjoy the delights of active existence | 
and It continues alert during the night. 
It would appear that the water rat hy- 
bemates during some portion of the 
winter, or perhaps lays up a store of 
food for winter consumption. 

Gilbert White relates a very remark- 
able circumstance, bearing upon this 
point, which deserves to be noticed. 
**As a neighbour," he writes, "was 
lately ploughing in a dry, chalky field, 
far renooved from any water, he turned 
out a water rat, that was curiously laid 
up, in a hybemaculum, artificially formed 
of grass and leaves. At one end of the 
burrow, lay above a gallon of potatoes, 
regularly stowed, on which it was to 
have supported itself for the winter. 
But the oifficulty with me is how this 
amphibius mus came to fix its winter 
station at such a distance from the water. 
Was it determined in its choice of that 
place by the mere accident of finding 
the potatoes which were planted there ; 
or is it the ^constant practice of the 
aquatic rat, to forsake the neighbour- 
hood of the water in the colder months ?" 
Well known as is this animal, there are 
many particulars, relative to its economy, 
which remain to be ascertained. 

The great bat, (Vespertilio noctuloy) 
first described by Daubenton, the fellow- 
labourer with JBufibn, and noticed as a 
British species originally by White, in 
his Natural History of Selboume, now 
makes its appearance, as the evening 
draws on. '* The great large bat,** says 



the writer just referred to, " which is at 
present a non-descript in England, re- 
tires or migrates very early in the sum- 
mer; it ako ranges v^ry high for its 
food, feeding in a di£Pereut region of the 
air (to that occupied by the common 
bat,) and this is the reason I never 
could procure one. Now this is exactly 
the case with swifts ; for they take their 
food in a more exalted region than the 
other species ; and are very seldom seen 
hawking for flies near the ground, or 
over the surface of water. From thence, 
I would conclude that these hirundines^ 
and the larger bats, are supported by 
some sorts of flying gnats, beetles or 
moths, that are of short continuance; 
and that the short stay of these stran- 
gers is regulated by the defect of their 
food.** 

With respect to the great bat, there 
is abundant reason to believe that like 
all the rest of the British species, it 
hybemates in our island. According to 
Pennant, one hundred and eighty-five 
were taken in one night from under the 
eaves of Queen's College, Cambridge; 
and on a following night, sixty-time. 
We have observed this species to be 
partial to the neighbourhood of large sy- 
camore trees, round the tops of which, 
and among the branches, we have on 
many occasions, observed several dash- 
ing along with great rapidity, as if in 
earnest chase ; perhaps the chafler (me- 
lokmtha vulgaris,) which feeds in great 
numbers on the leaves of the sycamore, 
were the objects of its pursuit The 
female produces a single oflfepring in 
June. 

The hare breeds in May ; the num- 
ber of leverets varies from two to four 
or ^Ye, When taken young, the leveret* 
may be easily domesticated, and will 
become bold and familiar: a lady of 
the writer's acquaintance brought up 
two ; one of which was very docile and 
gentle, delighting to lie in her lap, or 
on the hearthrug by the fire ; the other 
was morose in temper, and a deter- 
mined foe to the cat, and a small spa- 
niel, over both of which he had the 
complete mastery. White relates an in- 
stance, in which a leveret brought home 
to a gentleman's house, was nursed and 
suckled by a cat, which happened at the 
time to have kittens, all of which were 
destroyed. At this juncture, the le- 
veret was missing, and could not be 
found: it was therefore supposed thai 
,ome strange cator^^l^^ it 
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However^ in about a fortnight after this 
event, as the gentleman was sitting one 
evening in his garden, he observed the 
cat with tail erect, and purring in a tone 
expressive of great complacency, ad- 
vancing towards him, and something 
gambolling after her ; this proved to be 
the lost leveret, which she had adopted 
in the place of her destroyed progeny, 
and which she continued to support with 
great afiPection. 

Among our winged summer visitors, 
the lingerers on the passage have at length 
made their appearance. The swift is 
now seen whirling around the old church 
tower, uttering ever and anon its shriH, 
loud scream, as it dashes along with as- 
tonishing velocity. Except while sit- 
ting on their eggs, or reposing during 
a few hours at night, (for the swift re- 
tires to roost late in the evening, and 
is alert with the first dawn of day,) the 
whole existence of this bird is passed 
on the wing; oikJthe wing it eats, drinks, 
bathes, and collects materials for its 
nest It breeds in the dark crevices 
between the stonework of towers and 
steeples, and in similar situations, mak- 
ing an inartificial nest of dried grasses 
and feathers. Unlike the swallow or the 
martin, it only lays two eggs, of a milk- 
white colour, and breeds only odce during 
its sojourn here. The female sits closely 
and patiently all day ; but just before 
the close of evening, she rushes forth, 
sweeps around for a few minutes as if 
to stretch her pinions ; snatches a hasty 
meal, and returns t(v her duty of incub- 
ation. Swifts, when cruelly and wan- 
tonly shot, while they are rearing their 
young, are found to have a lump com- 
posed of insects, jander their tongue. 



distending the gullet into the form of a 
sac, or pouch ; the bird, instead of swal- 
lowing the insects, collects them, and 
holds them in that receptacle, until a 
sufficient meal for its nestlings is ob- 
tained. In the structure of its foot, the 
swift exhibits a remarkable peculiarity ; 
the tarsus is very short and stout ; and 
the toes, which are strong and armed, 
with hook-like claws, are all turned for- 
wards, so that there is no back toe, in 
this sense. . Its feet are indeed ex- 
pressly organized for the purpose of 
enabling the bird to cling firmly to the 
rough surfaces of the stones of the 
buildings, or sides of the rocks, (as we 
have seen in Derbyshire,) the crevices 
of which afford it a retreat. 

That elegant little bird, the flycatcher, 
(Muscicapa grisola^) may now be seen ; 
it waits till the trees are in complete 
foliage, and the insects are swarming, 
before it ventures to pay us its annual 
visit. Observe its actions; how light 
and easy its flight I Selecting some twig 
as a post of observation, it gives a short, 
but rapid chase to such insects (chiefly 
of the dipterous order) as pass ny, re- 
turning after each excursion to the same 
place. The flycatcher is a mut^, fa- 
miliar bird, frequenting gardens, or- 
chards, ^ and plantations ; it frequently 
builds upon the branches of fruit trees 
nailed against walls, or the sides of 
houses. When its young leave the nest, 
they remain for a considerable period 
under the care of the parent birds, who 
feed them very assiduously. In their 
first plumage, the young are prettily 
mottled with white. 

Among the most remarkable of our 
winged arrivals of this month, is the 
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The Goatsucker 
goatsucker, night-jar, or fernowl (Ca- I woods, narrow woody valleys, and ex- 
primulgus EuropcRus.) The borders of | tensive fern beds, clothing ^^pf J^F^^ 
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of upland pasture grounds, are its fa- 
Younte haunts, and we have seen and 
heard it among clumps of sycamore 
trees, bear farm houses. White's de- 
scription of the habits of this beautiful 
bira is celebrated for correctness; and 
is the more valuable, as it is the result 
of personal observation; There is no 
bird, he informs us, whose manners he 
has studied more than those of the goat- 
sucker. " Though it may sometimes 
chatter as it flies, yet in . general it 
utters its jarring note sitting on a bough; 
and I have watched it for many a half- 
hour as it sat with its under mandible 
Quivering. It usually perches on a bare 
twig, with its head lower than its tail. 
This bird is most punctual in begin- 
ning its note (a note like the jarring 
hum of a spinning wheel) exactlv at 
the close of day ; so exactly that I have 
known it strike up more than once or 
twice, just at the report of the Ports- 
mouth evening gun. It appears to me, 
past all doubt, that its notes are formed 
b^ organic impulse, by the parts of its 
windpipe formed for sound, just a cat's 
pur. You will credit me when I as- 
sure you, that as my neighbours were 
assembled in a hermitage on the side 
of a steep hill, where we drink tea, one 
of these chum owls came and settled 
on the cross of that little straw edifice, 
and began to chatter, and continue his 
note for many minutes; and we were 
all struck with wonder to find the or- 
gans of that little animal, when put in 
motion, give a sensible vibration to the 
whole building." When the male is 
gambolling in^ the air with his mate, 
he frequently utters a shrill squeak. 
In its powers of wing, the goatsucker 
scarcely yields to the swallow, especially 
when giving chase to chafiers and moths, 
which constitute its food. The inner 
edge of the claw of the middle toe is 
deeply serrated, or furnished with a 
comb-like apparatus, by means of which 
the bird cleans the long stiff bristles 
which fringe the margin of its wide 
mouth. The eyes are foil, dark, and 
large. It breeds on the ground, making 
no nest, generally among fern 5 but 
often in more exposed situations. Its 
eggs are two in number, and of a white 
colour, marbled with yellowish brown 
and^grey. It need not be said, that the 
old account of this bird, with respect to its 
draining the udders of goats, is fabulous ; 
the goatsucker attends cattle, goats, and 
sheep; attracted by the flies which are 



their tormentors, and which ii is busy 
in catching. A\m\ how ready is man 
to defame even an innocent and useful 
bird! 

But hark I the jar of the goatsucker 
warns us to return ; we must con- 
clude our discursive remarks; when 
we meet in June, we shall renew our 
theme, the wisdom and the power of 
Grod as seen in these his lower works, 
often neglected by man; but in the con- 
templation of wnich, the highest an- 
gelic intelligence might wonder and a- 



^ UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES OP 
8CEIPTURE.— No. III. 

Some presumption that the last four 
books of the Pentateuch were really 
composed by an eye-witness, at the time 
of the transactions, arises from their de- 
scribing the nation and the lawgiver, 
in circumstances totally different from 
any which ever existed^ before or after 
that peculiar period; from their adapt- 
ing every incident, however unimpor- 
tant, every turn of expression, however 
minute, to these peculiar circumstances. 

The Jews are supposed to have left 
the land of Egypt, and not yet possessed 
themselves of the land of Canaan : in 
this interval, the nation was all collected 
together, never before or after ; it then 
dwelt in tents, never before or after ; no 
one possessed any landed property or 
houses ; no local distinctions, no local tri- 
bunal could then exist: these, and a variety 
of other circumstanees of the same na- 
ture, necessarily attended this peculiar 
situation. Now such is the nature of 
the human mind, that though it may 
be easy to imagine a peculiar situation 
of fictitious characters, and describe 
their conduct in this situation with suf- 
ficient consistency, as in a poem or a 
fiction entirely unconnected with reality; 
yet when characters that have really 
existed, are described in circumstances 
entirely, or even partly fictitious ; when 
it is necessary to combine a considerable 
degree of truth with a certain portion of 
fiction ; when it is necessary to describe 
this unprecedented and fictitious situ- 
ation, not merely in general terms, but 
in a very minute detail of facts and re- 
gulations ; to connect it with particular 
times and places, and persons, to com- 
bine it with subsequent events, which 
were real, and with the laws and cus- 
toms which the Writer himself lives 
under, and which. {urevaiL ^rough an . 
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extensive nation, — ^then, indeed, it re- 
quires no ordinary ingenuity, and no 
eominon eaution, to preserve a perfect 
consistency ; never once to safirer the 
constant and familiar associations, which 
perpetually obtrude themselves upon the 
mind from present experience, to creep 
into our language or sentiments, when 
we wish to describe or relate facts suit- 
ably only to past experience. Nay, ad- 
mit that all this may possibly be done, 
it certainly can be done only by great care 
and art; and it is, I should conceive, 
next to impossible, but that this care 
and art should somewhere or other 
betray itself in the turn of the narrative 
or the expression. 

Now an attentive perusal of the Pen- 
tateuch will, I doubt not, prove that 
it is virritten without the least ap^ 
pearance of art or caution ; and it is 
certain beyond all doubt, that its facts, 
sentiments, and language, are adapted 
to the peculiarities of the situation which 
have been noticed. The present tense 
is constantly used in speaking of the 
facts in the wilderness: ''I am the 
Lord that bringeth you up out of the 
land of I^ypt:" Uie future, in speakiQff 
of any thing to be done in the land 
of Canaan, Exod. xxxiv. 11-^13, 23. 
** I drive out before thee the Amorite 
and the Canaanite :*-take heed to thyself 
lest thou make a covenant with the inha- 
bitants of the land whither thou goest, 
lest it be for a snare in the midst of 
thee : but ye shall destroy their altars : 
thrice in the year shall all your men 
children appear before the Lord God of 
Israel. For I will cast out the nations 
before thee, and enlarge thy borders.'* 

Thus also it is perpetually supposed 
in every direction as to public matters, 
that the.whole congregation could be col- 
lected together at the shortest warning. 
(See Lev. first nine chapters, also x. 5.) 
We are told of dead bodies ** carried out 
of the' camp," of victims on particular 
occasions being (Lev. iv. 21 ; viii. 17. 
Numb. xix. 9) burned without the 
camp : this peculiarity of situation mixes 
itself with every circumstance of the nar- 
rative, directly and indirectly, in ex- 
press terms, and by incidental allusions, 
and always without any appearance of i 
art or design. ! 

But to proceed to compare the direct I 
narrative with the recapitulation. We | 
may observe, that a variety of circura- ! 
stances which it was natural and neces- 
sary to notice, on the entrance of the 



Jews into the land of their inheritance, 
occur for the first time, in the last 
address which Moses delivered to the 
people on the borders of Canaan : then, 
and not before, does the legislator speak 
of the place which the Lord should 
** choose to put his name therein," Dent. 
xii. Then, and not before, does he 
add to the precepts concerning the ob*- 
servance of the three great feasts, that 
they were to be celebrated at that holy 
place : then, and not before, does he en* 
join the Jews to bring their ofierings, 
their sacrifices, their tithes, and me 
firstlings oi their flocks, and of their 
herds, to the same holy place, and not 
to eat them in the gates of their own 
cities ; and (Deut xiv. 24) if that house 
of the Lord should be too far fi'om them, 
to turn their ofierings into money, and 
employ that for the celebration of uie re« 
ligious festivals, at the place which the 
Lord should choose. Now also does the 
legislator add to the rules relating to 
the Levites, that which gave them a 
right of migrating from any other city, 
and joining with those who were em* 
ployed in the service of God, at the 
place which he should choose, Deut. 
xviii. 6. 

Thus also, in recapitulating the regu- 
lations of the civil law, the legislator 
now, for the first time, introduces the 
appointment of judges and officers in 
the different cities which they should in- 
habit, Deut. xvi. 18 ; xix. 1 1 ; xxi. 
18, and fixes the right of appealing, 
in difficult cases, from these judges to 
the high priest and his assessors at the 
place which the Lord should choose ; 
and determines what the elders of each 
city may finally decide on, and the man- 
ner in which they should examine the 
cause ; as in the instances of an uncer- 
tain murder, Deut. xxi. ; of the rebel- 
lious son ; and in the ceremony of tak- 
ing or refusing the widow of a brother 
who had died childless. The city, the 
gate of the city, the elders of the city 
are now frequently introduced, never 
before. 

We may also observe, that in this 
last address, when the people were going 
to attack the great body of their ene- 
mies, and as they conquered them were 
to inhabit their land ; different circum- 
stances are mentioned, suited to this* 
new situation. The causes which were 
to excuse men's going to war, are now 
first stated, Deut. xx. 5, ** having 
built a new house, planted a new vine- 
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yard, or betrothed himself to a wife;" 
all of which supposed a separation of 
the people from the common camp of 
the whole congregation, in consequence 
of their possessing the promised land. 
Now also the rules about besieging cities, 
about not destroying such trees around 
them as were good for food, are speci- 
fied much more minutely than before, be- 
cause now sieges would be frequent. 
Dent. XX. 10, 19. Now also Moses 
enlarges more frequently and more fully 
than he ever did before, on the (Deut 
vi. 3, 10 ; viii. 7 ; xi. 10 ; xv. 4) fer- 
tility and excellence of the promised 
land: this was natural; such a topia 
at an earlier period, would have m- 
creased the. murmurings and the im- 
patience of the people at being detained 
m the wilderness ; whereas, now it en- 
couraged them to encounter with more 
cheerfulness, the opposition they must 
meet with from- the inhabitants of Ca- 
naan. 

These general and obvious features of 
difiference, which distinguish the last 
book of Moses from the preceding ones, 
when compared with the evident art- 
lessness and simplicity of the narrative, 
seem to result from truth and reality 
alone. Such differences were natural, 
nay unavoidable, if these books were 
really composed by Moses, who was the 
witness of the facts, and the author of 
the laws which these books contain ; 
they would be much less likely to occur, 
if any other man were the author, even 
if he were an eye-witness ; and they 
are totally unlike the general detail of a 
remote compiler, or the laboured artifice 
of fiction and forgery. — Graves, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE SKIES. 

I WILL not inquire if you have ever 
been moved by the appearance of the 
heavens above you, for that would be al- 
most like asking if you have eyes to see, 
or hearts to feel. Rather will I take it 
for granted at once, that you are among 
those who, now and then, look up to the 
beautiful clouds, with emotions of inter- 
est, thankfulness, and delight, fully con- 
vinced, that, even when neither sun, moon, 
nor stars, are visible, ** The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God; and the fir- 
mament showeth his handy work," Psa. 
xix. 1. 

The little attention that is paid to the 
sky by country peof le, who rarely re- 



gard it, except for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the weather, has often pussled 
me. Never yet ftd I witness a plough- 
boy standing still to admire the rising 
sun, nor his master gazing with delight 
on the setting beam. And yet, for all 
this apparent inattention to tne beauties 
of creation, on the part of country peo- 
ple, I am well persuaded that, without 
knowing it, they do feel to some extent 
the beauty of the earth and the hea- 
ven ; for, if you remove them from their 
rural neighbourhood, they manifest an 
unsettled state of mind, and a yearning 
after their accustomed scenes. 

As for myself, from a very child, the 
heavens above me have appeared an un- 
equalled exhibition of varied beauty that I 
gaze on with the liveliest emotion. At this 
moment I could describe ten or a dozen 
skyey scenes that are impressed on my 
memory, so vividly, that I seem to get 
young while I think of my sky-gazing 
moments. Come, you shall judge whe- 
ther or not my descriptions are faithfully 
drawn. You must allow me a little lati- 
tude in my fancy and language ; our 
phrases must be expected to be sonae- 
w;hat glowing when we speak of sun- 
beams. 

There is a clear blue skt/, when the 
cloudless firmament imparts a tranquil 
cheerfulness, a peaceful gladness to the 
gazer. The wide-spread azure canopjr, 
from the zenith to the horizon, presents 
the same unwearied, yet lightsome cha- 
racter : lovely is the blue expanse, and 
lovely the light that mingles with it so 
harmoniously. Beneath such a sky as 
this the Christian walking abroad, lifts 
up his admiring eye, with confiding 
thankfulness. ** The Lord," says he, 
** is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear ? The Lord is the strength 
of my life ; of whom shall I be afraid ? 
Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear : though war 
should rise against me, in this will 1 be 
confident," Psa. xxvii. 1, 4. When it 
pleases the Father of mercies to give 
confidence and cheerfulness to the hearts 
of his people, he can do it if he pleases 
as effectually by the aspect of the hea- 
vens, as by employing the angel Gabriel 
for his messenger. 

There is a mountainous sky^ where, 
from a sea of ether, rise eminences of all 
kinds, hill, and cliff, and craggy steep ; 
pile above pile they recede, and fade away 
in the dimly-descried distance. The eye 
and the heart may revel in such a scene as 
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this, till a voluntary tribute, to such un- 
equalled heauty, rolls down the cheek, 
and the words break forth from the tongue, 
** O Lord, open thou my lips; and my 
mouth shall shc^w forth thy praise," 
Psa. li. 15. The winds hurry on the 
pointed hills, and the sun comes and 
goes, giving a fitful variety to the goodly 
group of moving mountams, till a giant 
eminence is seen advancing. 

** Vast, huge, and high, the mountain mass is 
given 
To lift from earth its awfUl height to heaven : 
Wrapt round with gloom it sails along, and nov 
A sunny glory gilds its burning brow." 

There is a peaceful skt/, so delight- 
fully calm and quiet, that you cannot 
look upon it without thinking of angels, 
and happiness, and heaven. The blue 
expanse Is not vivid; the motionless 
clouds are not silvery-white ; neither 
is the sunbeam seen upon them ; but all 
is sweetness and repose. The heart is 
made soft, and the eye inclined to be 
tearful, when such a canopy is above us. 
It may be, that the days of our childhood 
come gently stealing over us, and tlie 
soft voice of our mother teaching us to 
lisp our evening prayer; or, perhaps, 
we hold communion with the spirits of 
those we love, who are gone to glory, 
imagining their peaceful joys and unin- 
terrupted repose. An hour spent thus, 
is more profitable to the heart, and grate- 
fal to the affections, than a day of fever- 
ish impulse, and thoughtless joy. 

There is a fleecy sky^ where the fea- 
thery flakes of one part of heaven lie 
lightly on the blue beyond them, while 
another part of the firmament exhibits 
** the beauteous semblance of a flock at 
rest" The musing mind is led on by 
such a scene to quiet and consolatory 
thoughts. The thorny cares of the day 
are unconsciously extracted, oil and balm 
are poured into the heart, and rural as- 
sociations embody themselves in the 
words, ** The Lord is my Shepherd ; I 
shall not want," Psa. xxiii. 1. When 
we turn our eyes heavenward, our hearts 
often follow in the same direction. 

There is a threatening sky, whose 
fearful and overwhelming aspect imparts, 
even to the thoughtless, a sense of dan- 
ger, and oppresses, with a sort of horror, 
the moody and desponding. A sultry 
stillness prevails, and a gathering of dun, 
dusky, and dark masses is fearfully visi- 
ble. There is a rolling onwards of the 
burdened heavens, as of a thick cloud of 
black dust raised by the approach of a 
turbulent and hostile multitude. On- 



wards it comes, and ret onward, till 
suspense becomes painful. The firma- 
ment seems, even by its porttntous still- 
ness, to proclaim that the tempest, in his 
strength, is about to walk abroad. 

There is an iceberg sky, whose 
mountainous masses, lit up by the sun- 
beam, for purity, whiteness, and bright- 
ness, would shame the very snow on the 
head of Mount Blanc. This kind of 
sky wonderously afifects me, filling 
my mind with exalted conceptions of 
the unsullied purity, and immeasurable 
power of the Eternal. There is every 
conceivable degree of repose and ex- 
citement in such a sky, varying as it 
does, from the calm and lustreless vales 
of snow at the base of the pointed crags, 
to the unbearable blaze that rests on the 
summits of their sunny peaks. A Chris- 
tian man may indulge his imagination 
among these icebergs of the sky: he 
may fancy that he will kneel in abase- 
ment at their feet, to pray, **God be 
merciful to me a sinner," Luke xviii. 13. 
Or, that he will climb the highest 
height, and, stretching his arms towards 
heaven, cry out like Thomas, in the 
glowing language of faith, and joy, and 
ecstacy, ** My Lord and my God I" 
John XX. 28. 

There is a stormy sky, when the ga- 
thered artillery of heaven is at length 
ready to pour forth its thunders. The 
huge black clouds can no longer bear 
each other's weight; the lurid glare 
in the south gives a deeper gloom to the 
frowning sky ; the wind rises, and, in fit- 
ful sweeps, whirls round and round, 
bending the giant trees, while the big 
drop falls heavily, here and there, on 
the thick foliage. Thus, for a moment, 
the tempest withholds bis rage, toying 
with the things of earth, till, all at once, 
the lightning launches itself from the 
ebon clouds; crash comes the thunder 
clap, as if it would rend in twain the 
heavens, and down comes the drenching 
deluge from above ! Fearful is this by 
land, but unutterably fearful where the 
tormented waves of mighty ocean, lashed 
into fury by the winds, rise in resistance 
to the storm. 

There is a glorious sky, when the 
" king of day" advances from the east, 
'*as a bridegroom coming out of his 
chamber," Psa. xix. 5, right royally 
arrayed in glittering robes of purple and 
gold. The kindling light shoots far and 
wide, and hues of all kinds beautify the 
glowing heavens. At last, burning his 
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THE APPLICATION OF THB INVENTION. 

Bat before we proceed to the immedi- 
ate object before us, it will be desirable 
to answer a question, which will, no 
doubt, be proposed by many of our 
readers. ''To what purposes can the 
invention be applied?" Mr. Spencer 
has given a cautious, and we believe, 
a correct reply to this interrogation. 

** I entertain no very sanguine notions 
as to the future general application of 
this method of operating upon the metals, 
more especially copper. This must be 
entirely left to the practical engraver 
and printer. 

"The question will then be — Is it 
cheaper and better than the methods 
in common use? It may now be an- 
swered. Give it a fair trial : the waf is 
pointed out, practice will no doubt 
enable vou to improve upon the me- 
thods which suggested themselves dur- 
ing the experimental investigation de- 
tailed in the following pages ; and most 
probably may realize an extended field 
of practical utilitv for the peculiar mode 
of operation which has been the result 

" I feel assured, however, that in 
the arcana of many trades and branches 
of art, this process will be found an im- 
portant addition; supplying, as it does, 
a means of producing a cast or a die in 
hard metal, without the agency of heat 
or pressure, and in extreme perfection 
and well defined sharpness. Nor, I 
need hardly observe, is its application 
confined to copper only. 

"In addition to the applicability of 
this process, in procuring fac-similes of 
coins or medals, with all the lineal sharp- 
ness of the original ; perfect copies may 
be obtained of bronzed figures, nor do 
they reauire chasing when taken out, 
nor do 1 apprehend inconvenient limit- 
ation as regards their si^. 

"Assuming it to be advantageous to 
publishers of music to have their plates 
m relief; by this process they will be 
enabled, in the original engraving, to 
have them so. 

"I have seen nothing in wood en- 
graving that might not be produced in 
copper, in relief, by this means; the 
chemical plates might possibly require 
retouching to a small extent : but, with 
careful manipulation, twenty or thirty 
plates might be taken from one mould. 

" I may mention that the advantage 
of being able to produce a siven effect 
from a plate in relief would be very 
considerable, as ten printed impressions 



may frequently be taken in the tbie 
occupied by producing one by the ordi- 
nary method from a copper-plate. Plates 
in relief might also frequently be printed 
off in the body of the work, which, ii 
point of economy, would be a very con- 
siderable advantage. 

'^In the formation of that important 
implement in the manufacture of print- 
ing types, the matrix or monld, advan- 
tages in the adoption of this operation 
appear to present themselves. Ab4 I 
am assured by the printers of this pam- 
phlet, that it gives fair promise to sim- 
ply several important desiderata in the 
art of printing, and in its attendant oper- 
ations, more particularly in the stereo- 
type process. 

" In general, I feel convinced that it 
exhibits many promising indications of 
utility, should no obstacles in a pe- 
cuniary point of view present thra- 
selves, on occasion of attempts to extad 
the application of the discovery." 

Suon are the prospects entertahied of 
the advantages to be derived from the 
use of voltaic electricity in taking me- 
tallic impressions, forming moulds and 
in other ways working upon metals. 

HISTOaT OF THB INYBNTIOH. 

With the voltaic, or as it is some- 
times called, the galvanic battery, many 
of our readers must be acquainted, either 
from having seen or used it. It con- 
sists of plates of the two metals copper 
and zinc, acted upon by some liquid. 
The form commonly employed in the 
present day is that represented in the 
accompanying diagram, c is a cylin- 




der of copper and z of sine contained 
in an earthenware jar. The copper is 
inserted in a bladder, and is acted upon 
by a solution of the sulphate of that metal 
The zinc which is thus shut out fron 
any immediate contact or conununi- 
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eadon with the copper, is sarrounded 
by a solution of salt m water. Now by 
this instrument, a species of electricity, 
called voltaic, from Volta, its discoverer, 
is developed ; and thus many very curious 
and interesting experiments may be 
made. For instance ; if wires proceed- 
ing from the binding screws z', c', which 
are connected with the meUUic plates, 
be brought into a pi^rticular position 
near a magnet, the electricity conveyed 
by thein will cause it to deviate from its 
magnetic position, chemical substances 
may be decomposed, and light and heat 
be given out. 

Among the various experiments which 
have been performed, that of producing 
crystallized min«fal substances is not 
the least interesting. To accomplish 
this, Mr. Cross, the gentleman who first 
made the experiments, and all other 
observers, had found it necessary to be- 
gin with a metallic nucleus ; to provide 
in fact a base, upon which the crystal- 
lization could be effected. But at the 
Liverpool meeting of the British As- 
sociation, in September, 1887, Dr. 
Golding Bird ventured an assertion, 
which has not yet been proved, that 
crystals of pure copper could be pro- 
duced without any nucleus for their form- 
ation. Mr. Spencer seems to have made 
some careful experiments to ascertain if 
this could be done, and came to a con- 
clusion which all other scientific men have 
arrived at — " that no metallic crystal- 
lisation will take place, unless a me- 
tallic or metaliifcrous nucleus be pre- 
sent." These experiments, however, 
were the means of leading him to the 
happy discovery which we are about to 
explain ; and it may therefore be neces- 
sary to give an account of the apparatus 
that was employed. The instrument 
consisted of a small piece of zinc and 
copper connected by a wire of the latter 
metal, but separated from each other 
by a thick disc of plaster of Paris, which 
divided the glass vessel that contained 
them into two parts. The cell which 
contained the copper was filled with a 
solution of the sulphate of that metal, 
perhaps better known to our readers as 
green vitriol, and that holding the zinc 
with a sdution of common salt. To 
prevent anv action taking place on the 
wire which united the copper and 
sine, it was covered with sealing-wax 
varmsh ; but when applying this resin- 
ous compound, Mr. Spencer accident- 
ally dropped a small quantity on the 



copper. No notice was taken of this 
at the time ; but some days after, when 
examining the copper plate, he found 
that crystals were formed upon all parts 
of it excepting where the varnish had 
fallen. "I at once saw," he says, "that 
I had it in my power to guide the me- 
tallic deposition in any shape or form 
I chose, by a corresponding application 
of varnish or other non-metallic sub- 
stance." Experiments were then im- 
mediately commenced, and have led to 
important results. 

The first attempt was inade in the 
following manner: — A piece of thin 
copper was covered with a cement of 
bees wax, resin, and a red earth while 
hot; and the experimenter scratched 
the initials of his name upon it, when 
cold, taking care to clear away all the 
varnish, and leave the copper exposed. 
To this plate, a piece of zinc was at- 
tached by a copper wire, the former 
being immersed in a solution of sulphate 
of copper, the latter in a solution of salt. 
The vessel in which the experiment was 
performed, was a cylindrical glass, 
within which was placed a gas glass 
closed at one end by plaster of Paris, of 
a thickness of about three quarter of an 
inch. The solution of salt wats thus pre- 
vented from mixing with the solution of 
sulphate of copper ; and yet the substance 
was sufficiently porous to allow the 
electro-chemical action to go on. In a 
few hours, the action commenced, and 
Mr. Spencer was delighted to see that 
a bright metal was being deposited on 
the parts made bare by the scratches, 
and that no other portions of the plate 
were in any way acted upon. It may 
easily be imagined that the mind of the 
discoverer was agitated by many hopes 
and fears, expecting on the one hand 
to add a new and invaluable invention 
to the arts, and fearing on the other 
that his results might be rendered alto- 

f ether useless by some unexpected dif- 
culty. The two questions which seemed 
to demand immediate reply were---Whe- 
ther the deposition would retain its hold 
on the plate, and whether it would be 
of sufficient strength to bear working if 
applied to a useful purpose. Beside 
these, there was another point to be 
decided— the possibility of producing lines 
in sufficient relief to be printed from. 

In the course of experiments, made 
with a view to determine these im- 
portant principles, a serious difficulty 
arose, which was accidentally overcome. 
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^'Th^re was one important, and to me 
discouraging circumstance," says Mr. 
Spencer, ** attending these experiments, 
wnich was, that when I heated the 
plates to get off the covering of cement, 
the meshes of copper net work" (for 
it was in the form of net work that he 
was depositing the metal) ** invariably 
eame off with it. I at one time ima- 
gined this difficulty insuperable, as it 
appeared to me that 1 had cleared the 
cement entirely from the surface of the 
copper I meant to have exposed; but that 
there was a ^iifference in the molecular 
arrangement of copper prepared by heat, 
tnd that prepared by voltaic action, which 
prevented their chemical combination. 
However, I then determined, should this 
prove so, to turn it to account in another 
manner." 

It happened, however, that upon the 
examination of the results of one ex- 
periment, a part of the copper depo* 
sition formed upon a coin adhered so 
tenaciously that it could not be removed ; 
'indeed a chemical combination had 
apparently taken place. This," says 
the discoverer, "was only in one or two 
spots, on the prominent purts of the 
coin. I immediately recollected that on 
the day I put the experiment in ac- 
tion, I had been using nitric acid for 
another purpose, on the table I was 
operating on ; and that in all proba- 
bility the coin might have been laid 
down, where a few drops of the acid 
had accidentally fkllen. I then took a 
piece of copper, coated it with cement, 
made a few scratches on its surface un- 
til the copper appeared, and immersed 
it for a short time in dilute nitric acid, 
until I perceived by an elimination of 
nitrous gas, that the exposed portions 
were acted upon sufficiently to be slightly 
corroded. I then washed the copp^ in 
water, and put it in action as before de- 
scribed. In forty-eight hours I ex- 
amined it, and found the lines were en- 
tirely filled with copper. I applied heat, 
and then spirits of turpentine, to get off 
the cement; and to my satisfaction I 
found, that the voltaic copper had com- 
pletely combined itself with the sheet on 
which it was deposited." 

One other quotation from Mr. Spen- 
cer's paper, read before the Liverpool 
Polytechnic Society, we must be al^ 
lowed to extract, as it will be found 
to contain a valuable hint to those who 
ma^ attempt a certain class <^ the ex- 
periments we shall have occauon here* 



after to describe. " I then gave a plate 
a coating of cement, to a considen^ 
thickness, and sent it to an engraver ; 
but when it was returned, I found the 
lines were cleared out so as to be wedge- 
shaped, leaving a hair line of the copper 
exposed at the bottom, and a broad 
space near the surface; and where the 
turn of the letters took place, the top 
edges of the lines were galled, and ren- 
dered rugged by the action of the gra- 
ver. This, of course, was an important 
objection, which I have since been Mt 
to remedy, in scnne respects, by an al- 
teration in the shape of the gravCT, 
which should be made of a shape more 
resembling a narrow parallelogram thui 
those in common mo^: some engravers 
have many of their tools so made. I 
did not put this plate in action, as I saw 
that the lines, when in relief, would 
have been broad at the top and narrow 
at die bottom. I took another pUrte, 
gave it a coating of the waK, and had 
it written on widi a mere pmnt. I de- 
posited copper on the lines, and afta*- 
wards had it printed from." 

We have already mentioned an ex- 
periment in which a piece of copper (on 
which had been drawn lines in the form 
of net work) was used. Much difficulty 
was experienced in forming this desigii 
upon the copper, so as to expose the 
metal; for when the cement was soft, 
the lines were pushed into each oth^, 
and when of a harder texture, the inter- 
vening squares broke away from the 
surface of the plate. One difficult, 
therefore, still remamed, and it was 
the discovery of a pr<^r cement or 
etching ground, one *' which should he 
capdble of being cut to the requh^ 
depth, without raising what is techni- 
caUy called a burr, and at the same time 
of sufficient toughness to adhere to the 
plate, when reduced to a small isolated 
point, which would necessarily occur in 
the operation, which wood engravers 
term cross hatching." 

Mr. Spencer, in his endeavour to ob- 
tain a suitable compound, tried a variety 
of experiments upon different compo- 
sitions formed of wax, resins, vamisnes 
and earth, and also with metallic o^des. 
At last he obtained one which for all 
his purposes seemed to be admirably 
suited; it was formed of virgin wax, 
resin, and carbonate of lead. With this 
cement, two plates, five inches by seven, 
were covered, and portions of maps en- 
graven on them. This being done, they 
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were dipped in dilute nitric acid, a pro- 
cess found in other instances so bene- 
ficial, and then introduced into the vol- 
taic arrangement. The intention wag 
to have formed metallic casts fit for 
printing, more especially with the view 
of presenting them and, the printed 
sheets to the ^British Association. When 
the process had been continued •uffici- 
ently long, heat was applied to the plate 
to remove the cement : but to the 
amazement of the experimenter the vol- 
taic copper pealed off with the etching 
ground. Tne cause of this it was at 
first difficult to determine ; but on clean- 
ing the plate, a delicate tracing of lead 
was found on the line drawn on the 
cement previons to the immersion in 
the dilute acid. '* The cause of this 
failure," says Mr. Spencer, "was at 
once obvious ; the carbonate of lead I 
had used to compound* the etching 
ground, bad been decomposed by the 
dilute nitric add, and the metallic lead, 
thus set free, had deposited itself on the 
exposed portions of the copper plates, 
preventing the voltaic copper from che- 
mically combining with tne sheet cop- 
per. I was now obliged with regret 
to give up this compound; although, 
under other circumstances, I have no 
doubt it may be rendered available.'* 

The cement which was ultimately 
adopted by Mr. Spencer, was formed 
of bees' wax, common whiting, resin, 
a staall portion of gum, and plaster of 
Paris. This compound, he speaks of as 
answering the purpose tolerably, though 
he anticipates a better may be found. 

We cannot close this examination of 
the labours of Mr. Spencer, without an 
allusion to the results of his experiments 
In an attempt to obtain impressions in 
cameo and intaglio, although we intend 
in another number to explain the me- 
thod in which the various experiments 
mky be perfbrmed. From what has 
been already stated, the reader must be 
aware that no metallic deposition can be 
obtained by the action of voltaic elec- 
tricity, without a metaUic body, or we 
might more properly say a metallic sur- 
face, as a nucleus. Bearing this fact 
in mind, the following observations, by 
the discoverer of the process, must be 
read with interest. 

"I placed a very prominent copper 
medal in a voltaic circuit (as already 
described) and deposited a surface of 
copper on one of its sides to about the 



thickness of a shilling. I then pro- 
ceeded to get the deposition off. In 
this I experienced some difficulty, but 
ultimately succeeded. On examination, 
with a magnifying glass, I found every 
line was as perfect as the coin from 
which it was taken. I was then in- 
duced to use the same piece again, and 
let it remain a much longer time in 
action, that I might have a thicker and 
^more substantial mould. I accordingly 
put it again in action, and let it remain 
until it had acquired a much thicker coat- 
ing of the metallic deposition ; but when 
I attempted to remove it from the medal, 
I found I was unable. It had apparently 
completely adhered to it. 

" I haa often practised, with some 
degree of success, a mediod of pre- 
venting the oxidation of polished steel, 
by slightly heating it until it would 
melt virgin wax ; it was then wiped, 
apparently completely off, but the pores 
of the metal became impregnated with 
the wax — I thought of this method, and 
applied it to a copper coin. 

" I first heated the piece, applied wax, 
and then wiped it so completely off,' that 
the sharpness of the coin was not at aU 
interfered with. I proceeded as before, 
and deposited a thick coating of copper 
on its surface. After the lapse of a few 
days, when I wished to take it off, 
I applied the heat of a spirit lamp to 
the back, when a sharp crackling noise 
took place ; and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing that the coin was completely 
loosened In short, I had a most coin- 
plete and perfect copper mould of a half- 
penny. 

"I have since taken some impres- 
sions from the mould thus formed ; and 
by adopting the above method with the 
wax, I get them out with the greatest 
ease. 

** I was now of opinion that this latter 
method might be applied to engraving, 
much better than the method described 
in the first portion of this paper. Bein^ 
aware that copper in a voltaic circuit 
deposited itself on lead with as much 
rapidity as on copper, I took a silver 
coin, and put it between two pieces of 
clean sheet lead, and placed them under 
a common screw press. From the soft- 
ness of the lead, I had a complete and 
sharp mould of both sides of the coin. 
I then took a piece of copper wire, sol- 
dered the lead to one end, and a piece 
of zinc to the other, and put them into 
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the same voltaic arrangement I have 
already described. I did not, in this 
instance, wax the mould, as I felt as- 
sured that the deposited copper would 
easily separate from the lead, by the 
application of heat, from the different 
expansibility of the two metals. 

'^In this result, I was not disap- 

{lointed. When the heat of a spirit 
amp was applied for a few seconds to 
the lead, the copper impression fell 
easily off. So complete do I think this 
latter portion of the subject, that I have 
no hesitation in asserting that fac- similes 
of any coin or medal, no matter of what 
size, may be readily taken, and as sharp 
as the original. To further test the ca- 
pabilities of this method, I took a piece 
of lead plate, and stamped some letters 
on its surface to a depth sufficient to 
print from when in relief. I deposited 
copper on it, and found it came easily off. 
**I now come to the conclusion of 
my experiments on this subject. As I 
stated at first, my object was to deposit 
a metallic surface on a model of clay, 
or other non-metallic body; as, other- 
wise, I imagined the application of this 
frinciple would be extremely limited, 
maae many experiments to achieve 
this result which I shall not detail, but 
content myself with describing that 
which was ultimately the most success- 
ful. 

" I took two models of an ornament, 
one made of clay, and the other of 
plaster of Paris ; soaked them for some 
time in linseed oil, took them out, and 
suffered them to dry, first getting the 
oil clean off the surface. When dry, 
I gave them a thin coat of mastic var- 
nish. When the varnish was as nearly 
dry as possible, but not thoroughly so, 
I sprinkled some bronze powder on 
that portion I wished to make a mould 
of. This powder is principally com- 

Eoised of mercury and sulphur ; I had 
owever a complete metallic coating on 
the surface of my model, by which I 
was enabled to deposit a surface of cop- 
per on it, by the voltaic method I have 
already described. I have also gilt the 
surface of a clay model with gold leaf, 
and have been successful in depositing 
the copper on its surface.'* H. 



on the unchangeable interest he bad in 
his Father's love ; and on the Father 
delivering him up to an execrable death 
for mere sinners, we cease to wonder 
that, with him, he freely bestows all spi- 
ritual blessings, without any regard to 
worthiness in them on whom they are 
conferred. Because the gift of Christ 
himseTf is the grand evidence of God's 
love to sinners, incomparably greater 
than that of authorizing the ungodly to 
believe in Jesus, or than that of his giv- 
ing heaven to saints.'— J5ooM. 



GOD'S CHIEF GIFT. 

When we reflect on the personal dig- 
nity of Jesus Christ, as the Son of God; 



SALVATION. 

OuB Saviour, Jesus Christ, having 
substituted himself in the place of sin- 
ners, suffered in. his own person the 
Sunishment of sin, conformaoly to that 
eclaration, *' In the day that thou eatest 
thereof, thou* shalt surely die.** He 
came forth from among the dead in 
testimony that the threatening of God 
was accomplished, and as a pledge of 
the acceptance of his sacrifice, and that 
by hb obedience unto death Divine jus- 
tice was satisfied, the law honoured and 
magnified; and that eternal life was 
awarded to those for whom he died, 
whose sins he had borne in his own 
body on the tree, 1 Peter ii. 24. He 
was quickened bv the Spirit, by whom 
he was also justified, 1 Tim. iii. 16, from ' 
every charge that could be alleged 
against him as the surety of them wl^ 
iniquities he bore. The justification, 
therefore, of hb people, which includes 
not only the pardon of their sins, but 
abo their title to the eternal inheritance, 
was begun in his death, and was per- 
fected in his resurrection. He wrought 
their justification by hb death ; hut its 
efficacy depended on his resurrection. 
By his death he paid their debt, in hb 
resurrection he received their acquit- 
tance. He rose to assure to them the 
right to eternal life, fully to discover 
it, and to establbh it in his own person, 
for all those who are the memoers of 
hbbody. — M, Haldane. 



WEAKNESS OP HUMAN RESOLUTIONS.^ 

To attempt to resist temptation, to 
abandon our bad habits, and to control 
our dominant passions, in our own un- 
aided strength, is like attempting to 
check by a spider's thread, the progress 
of a ship of the first rate borne along 
before wind and ii^e,^Waugh, 
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THE BBECH. 




Beech (Fagus tylvatica.) o, catkin of male 
flowers. ©, male flower, c, female flower, rf, ger- 
men, e, capsule, or nut. 

KATDBA.L O&DBK. Corylaceffi. 

LiKNEAN A&BA.N6EMBNT. MonoBcia Polyan- 
aria. Fagus Sylvaiica. 

Barren Flowers in a roundish elongated catkin. 
Calyx of one leaf divided into five or six segments. 
Corolla none. Filaments from five to twenty, 
hair-like, longer than the calyx. Anthers, round- 
ish or oblong, twolobed. Fertile Flowers. Calyx 
double ; the outer inferior, leathery, externally co- 
vered with simple prickles, divided into four, five, 
or six deep segments, and containing two or three 
inner calyxes or flowers, each superior of one leaf, 
with five or six deep segments, internally woolly. 
Corolla none. Germens, two or three below the 
inner calyx, egg shaped, three or six celled with 
rudiments of two seeds in each. Styles three. 
Stigmas undivided, permanent. Nuts two or three, 
egg shaped, more or less angular, attached to the 
base of the outer calyx, and crowned by the upper. 
A large tree with smooth bark and spreading 
branches. Leaves, egg shaped, indistinctly ser- 
rate. Flowers in April and May. 
*" The beech delights the glade, 

With boughs extended and a rounder shade." 

Prior. 

" The beech— of oily nuts prolific."— Cowper. 
" Man wants but little here below ;" 
food and water, raiment for bis body, 
and sbelter from tbe inclemencies of tbe 
weatber ; sucb are all bis necessities, 
and if tbese alone were supplied, be 
would bave no cause to murmur. Yet 
witb wbat benevolent bounty bas tbe 
Lord, whose ** tender mercies are over 
all his works," provided not only for 
his wants, but mc bis pleasures; and 
caused the means by which the cravings 
of nature are satisfied to gratify the eye, 
the taste, the fancy, tbe love for variety, 
and all tbe other dispositions of the 
mind, by which this favoured object 
of creation is distinguished from the 
brutes that perish. " Tbe beasts of the 
field, the fowls of the air, and what- 
soever passeth through the paths of the 
sea,** with "every creeping thing that 



creepeth on the earth," are placed under 
his dominion. "Every herb bearing 
seed, and every tree in tbe which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed," is given 
him for meat, either directly or through 
the medium of the cattle and feathered 
fowl on which he is permitted to feed. 
Nor are the treasures of the earth se- 
cured from his grasp ; to him the mine 
yields her invaluable stores, and the 
forests of the antediluvian world their 
fossilized timber. 

** All are for health, or food, or pleasure given. 
And speak in various ways the bounteous hand 
of Heaven," 

though the products of a single tree 
would have suflSced to furnish him, not 
only witb the necessaries, but even the 
luxuries of life. Witness that noble 
tree the cocoa palm, which, while it 
adorns their scenery, supplies the sim- 
ple wants of the inhabitants of the 
tropics; and is capable, as Strabo tells 
us, of being applied to three hundred 
and sixty different purposes. 



-The Indian's nut alone 



Is clothing, food, and trencher, drink, and can, 
Boat, cable, sail, and needle, all in one." 

Hence be derives timber for the walls, 
and thatch for the roof of his hut, fuel 
for bis fire, and weapons for defence ; 
the exhilarating spirit, tbe luscious su- 
gar, tbe cooling milk, and the enlight- 
ening oil : in a word, nutriment, beve- 
rage, and clothing. " With lavish 
kindness,** this gift of God is placed 
in every soil and variety of situation 
within those regions it so greatly benefits. 
In the fertile valley, on the arid plain, 
waving in tufted groves, or beetling the 
craggy precipice, beside the rippling, 
rill, or on the coral reef, washed by' 
the spray of ocean, — in equal luxuriance 
its taper column and plumy foliage af- 
ford a pillared shade impervious to the 
vertical sun. But shall we envy the 
enervated inhabitant of the torrid zone 
his inestimable tree? Is the goodness 
of God limited to one particular clime, 
or confined to tbe natives of a single 
land? "Through the whole earth his 
bounty shines ;" and the productions 
of every country attest his unwearied 
beneficence and never-failing care, though 
too often disregarded and unacknow- 
ledged by those whom he thus benefits. 
Hundreds doubtless can recount the va- 
ried products of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
enumerate tbe many purposes to which 
they can be applied, who are ignorant 
that among the forests of Europe is to 
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be found a tree, scarcely less us^ul 
and picturesque, than that which is at 
once the ornament and blessing of the 
*- sultry plains of India, the spicy groves 
of Ceylon, or the verdant islaads of 
the Pacific Ocean ? Such a tree is the 
beech, no less distinguished for classical 
associations, beauty of appearance, and 
density of shade, than for general utility, 
and the variety of purposes to which 
they can be applied. And although the 

Srogress of refinement, and the Intro- 
uction of foreign luxuries, may have 
superseded and caused us to overlook 
many of the products, for which in days 
oi yore it was so highly esteemed, it 
will not prove an uninteresting or un- 
profitable employment to trace in ''the 
branching beech/' no less thaa the 
cocoa palm, the provision made by the 
Grod of nature to satisfy the desires, and 
provide for the wants of every living 
thing. 

" Hence, in the world's best yeaxs, tHe bumble 

shed 
Was happily and ftilly ftirnlshed ; 
Beech made their chests, their beds, and their 

Joined stools, 
Beech made the board, the platters, and the 

bowls :** 

while, as another writer tells us, they 
derived from 

" The wood, a house ; the leaves, a bed." 
Pliny relates that beechen vessels were 
employed in religious ceremonies, though 
in general they were considered as the 
furniture of the meanest people. 
" No wars did men molest, 
"When only beechen bowls were In request." 

These were sometimes curiously carved, 
and were then considered of great value: 
such were those two which Menalcus, 
when contending with Damsetus for the 
prize of song, offered to stake against 
the ** brindled heifer" of his adversary, 
" The pawn I proffer shall be full as good ; 

Two bowls I have, well turned, of beechen wood; 

Both by divine Alcimedon were made; 

To neither of them yet the lip is laid ; 

The ivy's stem, its fruit, its foliage, lurk 

In various shapes arousd the curious work. 

Two figures on the side embmsed appear, 

Conon, and, what's his name who made the 
yearf" 

DamcBtus in reply, describes those he 
already possessed : — 

" ii?^ ' ^*^® *^<*' *o match your pair at home ; 
The wood the same, from the same hand they 

eome; 
The kimbo handles seem with bearsfoot carved. 
And never yet to table have been served : 
where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 
With beasts eucompass'd, and a dancing grove." 

But it was as "the mastful beedh" 
Uiat Uie tree was partfeidarly esteemed 
by the untutored aavage vi aadsnt 



Europe, or the rural peasant of classic 
days.. Its ibrous shell enclosed a white 
oleaginous nut, described by Pliny as 
*' the sweetest of dl mast,** and am used 
both for food and medicine. Ob this, 
we are told, the peoj^ of Chios sub- 
sisted during a siege, and beechen mast 
formed in those days, as in the present 
time, the main support of their herds 
of swine, on which they in a great mea- 
sure depended for food. These animals 
devour greedily, and soon fatten on this 
mast ; hence we may infer the import- 
ance of this tree when fm^ests were 
valued by the number of swine they 
would support, from the abundance of 
the crop it affords, both from the ease 
with wnich the beech is propagated, 'and 
the rapidity of its growth. 

It has been questioned, wheth^" the 
beech is indigenous to this island, ia 
Cesar, in his Conmientaries, expressly 
states that he found no fagi in ]raitaln. 
Some writers have considered tbat he 
here alludes to the quercus escuhts^ 
which very nearly resembles the beech; 
and from me fact of its producing edible 
nuts, may have been apdv included 
under the name o£ Jhgus^ wnidi is de- 
rived from the Greek word phego^ to 
eat But from the' great identity which 
exists between our istee and that so 
frequently described bv Virgil, odiers 
have been inclined to beueve with Evelyn 
that this assertion of the Roman generd 
proceeded '*£rom a grand mistake, or 
rather for that he had not travelled 
much up into the country." Thus 
much is certain, that if not an aboriginal 
inhabitant, the beech must have been 
introduced into this country bj the 
lUmians at a very early period, as* all 
the earliest writers upon such subjects 
enumerate it among our native timber 
trees. Additional confirmation has been 
given to this apposition bv many beeoh 
trunks having oe^a founa in draining 
bogs and marshes at a ccH^iderable 
depth below the surface, in company 
only with such other trees as are un- 
disputed natives of our island. 

The beech is one of the lafgeat and 
handsomest of our forest trees. Its 
usual height is from sixty to eighty 
feet, though when drawn up by l^kig 
planted amcmg other trees, it frequently 
exceeds one hundred feet. ' ' They woaka 
Reading trees and noble shades," m$s 
£velyn, '* with their well fumidbad 
and glitterii^ leaves, being aet at ^ar^ 
feet diatanee; but they jpow tdler wA 
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more Qpriffht in the forests. In the 
▼alleys, where thej stand nearest in 
eonsor^ Aey will grow to a stupendous 
IHTocerity, though the s<^l he stony and 
very barren; also up<Hi the declivities, 
sides, and tops <^ hiUs.** But although 
it will thrive in any dry situation, it 
attains the greatest perfecuon in a sandy 
loam or ofucureous soil. Some of die 
finest specimens this island produces are 
found upon the chalk ridge, which inter- 
sects the southern counties. Hie Han- 
ger, a wood immortalized by the his- 
torian of Selboume, forms a part of 
this ridge, and, to use the words of 
Mr. White, •*lhe covert of this emi- 
nence is altogether beech, the mo6t 
lovely of all fcnrest trees, whether we 
consider its smooth rind or bark, its 
giossv ftdiage or graceful penduloiis 
boughs.*' We have the m(Mre pleasure 
in quoting the naturalist's animated eu- 
logium on his favourite tree, as another 
writer, an acknowledged oracle on forest 
scenery, has severely censured its pe- 
culiar charaoteristios. " The massy, 
full grown, luxuriant beech," says hie, 
''is rather a disfrfeasing tree. It is 
made up of littlenesses, seldom exhi- 
biting those tufted cups or hollow dark 
recesses, which disport in the several 
grand branches of the beantifel kind 
^ trees. Hie branches are ihntasticaliy 
wreathed and disproportioned, twining 
awkwardly amonff each other, and run- 
ning often into long unwearied lines; 
in short, we rarely see a beech well 
nunified. The whole tree gives us 
something of the idea of an entangled 
head of Dushy hair, from which here 
and there hangs a disorderly lock. In 
fall leafy it is equally unpleasing : it has 
the appearance of an overgrown bush. 
This bushiness gives a great heaviness 
to the tree, which is always a defor- 
mity." Such is the testimony of Gil- 
tin, and many succeeding writers have 
ilindly adopted his opinions. However, 
even he is constrained to admit, that in 
some situations and periods, *' the heavy 
luxuriant beech" is not without pictur- 
esque beauty, and these very exceptions 
to his censures form no inconsiderable 
encomium. In fact, there is no season 
of the year, and no stage of its exist- 
ence, in which this tree is devoid of 
interest. From the moment when its 
pale fungus-looking cotyledons first ap- 
pear above the ground, as it progresses 
to maturity^ its light and elegant branches 
balding beneath an airy vcS of soft and; 



fi 



sunny green, till in fhll perfection it 
standis '*the Hercules and Adonis of 
our sylva," it is perhaps unrivalled in 
its peculiar features. What can be 
more noble than its appearance when 
a stately spreading tree. 



" I t scales the welkin with Ht top," 

and stretching far its giant arms sup- 
ports a lofty mass of bright and glossy 
foliage, like a verdant pavilion extended 
on mv&ry poles, and impervious even 
to the meridian rays of the summer sun. 
N<»r can the approach of old age, or 
ev&x the progress of decay diminish, 
though they may vary the character 
of its charms. Unveiled from the leafy 
covert and intertwisted brandies whida 
erst concealed them, we bdiold more 
clearly the picturesque beauties cf its 
fluted trunk, knobbed protuberances, 
and fantastic roots, overspread with a 
velvet-like moss of soft and brilliant 
green, or ganii^ed with the more glo* 
nous though evanescent beauties of the 
fungus race. What can exceed the 
transparent delicacy of its downy leaves, 
as they expand at the genial call of 
spring, kte, but not least in beauty 
among the verdure of the fotest? or 
what surpass the Kjj^peanmce of the tree, 
when ere long the tender green of its 
fringing fc^iage is varied by the gold 
and roseate hues of its clwiiered blos* 
som-*when 

-busts are saea 



Of beauty on the beech tree; a rich shade 
Of crimeon teeming life; buds sangulne-hued, 
As though the sunset clouds had o'er them 

play'd, 
Until they left their dye upon the cone. 
Tipping each slender branch with beauty til 

their own f •*— Paadob. 

Where shall we find so secure a retreat 

from the fierce **all conquering heat" 

of refulgent summer, as 

** Beneath the shade, which beechen boughs dif- 
ftiser 

or where so pleasandy spend the linger- 
ing hours of sultry noon as under raeir 
umbrageous canopy ? The sombre hue 
of sober twilight reigns around; and 
the whisjpering breeze as it plays spor- 
tive amid the fiutterine leaves, soothes 
the tired eye, and refreshes the enervated 
frame. ISought disturbs the dreamy 
stillness of the place, but the gentle 
murmurs of some neighbouring stream 
rippling along its pem>ly channel : the 
frolic gambols of the sportive squirrd, 
and the ** deep mellow crush of the wood 
pigeon's note ;** or, save when a passing 
gleam of sunshine durts a momentary 
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flash through the undulating foliage, and 
illumines for a moment the '* rich leafy 
gloom.*' Such a spot, at such a season 
has Gray delineated as the favourite 
resort of the ** youth to fortune and to 
fame unknown. 

*' There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by." 

Which of the glorious tints that dye the 
woods with more than rainbow splen- 
dour, can exceed the autumnal hues 
of the golden beech, pre-eminent even 
in decay ? How beauteous its gradual 
change from brilliant green to the 
brightest orange, then to glowing red, 
and eventually a russet brovm ! Nor 
can dreary winter despoil it of attrac- 
tions for the lover of nature. He then 
beholds more clearly its majestic skele- 
ton ; its fluted bole, and spreading arms, 
the pendant curve of the lower branches, 
and the zigzaff angles of its forked 
sprays; while Uie younger trees which 
retain their withered leaves through the 
gloomy season, enshrouded as it were, 
in a warm umber mantle, strangely con- 
trast with the chill desolation of their 
leafless neighbours, with the glossy sur- 
face of the evergreens, or the bluish 
tints of the fir and pine. 

It were surely unnecessary yet further 
to commend the beech, as peculiarly 
suited for park and ornamental plant- 
ations. But independently of its noble 
form, the silvery nue of its rind, the 
successive beauty presented by its spring- 
tide shoots, summer foliage, autumnal 
hues, and wintry appearance, and the 
protection it afibrds to herbage and more 
tender plants ; it is no less desirable for 
such situations on account of the susten- 
ance as well as shelter, it yields to those 
beasts and birds, which add to the pic- 
turesque beauty, while they relieve the 
solitude of the scene. The stately 
deer, the brilliant pheasant, the speckled 
partridge, and the radiant peacock, feed 
greedily upon its mast; no less so the 
thrush, the blackbird with many other 
sweet performers of our woodland choir, 
who build beneath its covert, and " sing 
among its branches." 

But those who would rightly estimate 
the charms of this tree should seek a 
wood wholly planted with it. In such 
a spot who is not disposed to admit the 
theory of Sir James Hdl, and imagine 
with him that the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture may be traced to the effect pro- 



duced on the superstitious mind by &e 
embowering shaae and arched vistas of a« 
natural forest ? Especially in the beechea 
wood we trace the peculiar charac- 
teristics of that style ; here we find in 
the o'er-arching avenue, the swelling 
roots, the fluted trunk, the ramifi^ 
branches, and the massy foliage, proto- 
types of the majestic long drawn idsle, 
the buttressed pillar, the lofty clustered 
column, and the pointed intersecting 
arch, and the delicate tracery of the 
vaulted roof. No grassy sward dispels 
the illusion, a short dry moss like a time 
worn pavement overspreads the g^und, 
while a "dim religious light" is shed 
around. And though the scene may be 
deficient in some of those associations 
which are wont to add solemnity to the 
hallowed fane; though no sculptured 
marble or mouldering banners tell the 
saddening tale of glory, honour, wealth, 
or beauty fallen beneath the ruthless 
scythe of death; though no fantastic 
carving, or storied fane, or treasured 
wealth bespeak the agonizing efibrts of a 
sin-convicted, awe-struck soul to atone 
for a life of guilt by vain oblations before 
the shrine of a fellow-mortal, or mu- 
nificent bequests, and other attempts 
equally vain, to purchase the favour of 
an ofiended Deity ; yet " He who dwelledi 
not in temples made with hands," is in 
very deed present within the solitude. 

"The groves were God's first temples. Ere man 
learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave. 
And spread the roof above them ; ere he firamed 
The lofty vaults to gather, and roll back 
The sound of anthems,— in the darkling wood. 
Amidst the cool and silence he knelt down. 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences. 
That, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the grey old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and Arom the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power 
And inaccessible Majesty. Ah, why 
Should we, in the world's riper years, neglect 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd and under roofs. 
That our frail hands have raised ! 

' Be it ours to meditate 

In these calm shades thy milder majesty. 
And to the beautifiU order of thy works. 
Learn to conform our lives." — ^Betant. 

The timber of this tree is inferior in 
value to that of many others. Being 
soft, spongy, and extremely liable to the 
attacks of worms, it is littJe used by the 
builder and shipwright. Yet if the wood 
of the beech is destitute of those proper- 
ties which confer value upon timber^ it 
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is not to be anderralued ; for it serves 
jnany purposes which, though apparently 
insignificant, contribute in no small de- 
gree to our comfort and convenience. 
And thus it ever is in the world around 
us. The most valuable and useful mem- 
bers of society are those, unrenowned 
upon the arena of political life or in the 
annals of heroic fame, undistinguished 
among the votaries of science or the 
favourites of the muses, and unknown in 
the registers of ancestral dignity or the 
list of princely merchants, whose sole 
object in life is, a faithful and diligent 
discharge of the duties of their allotted 
station, and their only desire to '* maintain 
a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man." Though loving and 
beloved by all around them, and the 
centre of happiness to all within the 
range of their quiet but effective efforts, 
their path through life is only to be 
tracked by the ever-flowing though silent 
stream of ''patient well doing," which 
marks their steps; their name is only 
known as the watch-word of hope and 
comfort to the drooping heart and afflicted 
spirit Such are the individuals who 
lisst ** serve their generation," and whose 
removal hence leaves the greatest blank 
in society. Is it when the mighty mon- 
arch, the valiant hero, the monied man, 
or the hoary-headed philosopher is de- 
posited with all the futile splendour of 
funereal pomp within the mausoleum of 
his ancestors, or the hallowed minster, 
when the long-drawn procession, the 
nodding plumes and all the sable pa- 
geantry of mimic woe convey a '*heap 
of dust " to the bosom of its parent ear^, 
that *' all faces gather blackness," and 
the retarded step and averted eye tell a 
tale of genuine grief and heartfelt sor- 
row ? No : would we trace such grateful 
tokens of mourning affection, we must 
turn from the semblance to the substance; 
we must stand amid the humble train 
around the lowly sod which shrouds for 
ever from mortal ken, the beloved and 
venerated remains of the tender parent, 
the duteous child, the beloved friend, 
or the unwearied benefactor. These 
have cast more largely into the treasure 
house of human happiness than all those 
have done; these, though unnoted among 
the great and noble of the earth, are 
registered in the archives of heaven as 
honoured recipients of the ennobling 
title bestowed by our Lord himself on 
the devoted female he delighted to honour, 
'* She hath done what she could." 



' The soft beech employs the turner's wheel, 
And with a thousand implements supplies 
Mechanic skill." 



With it ^'he makes dishes, trays, rims 
for buckets, trenchers, dresser-boards, 
and other utensils. It serves the wheeler 
and joiner for large screws, etc. It 
makes shovels and spade graffs for the 
husbandman, and is useful to the bellows 
maker. Floats for fishers' nets, instead 
of corks are made of its bark. If the 
timber lie altogether under water, it is 
little inferior to elm." On this account 
it is frequently employed for keels of 
vessels, rings of water wheels, floodgates, 
etc., for which it answers well. Wooden 
shovels, sieve-rims, peels for ovens, salt 
boxes, spinning wheels, pestles, rollers, 
with many other articles in daily use, are 
also made from it. But the principal 
purposes for which the timber is applied 
m England at the present time, is for the 
pannels of carriages, chairs, bedsteads, 
and as handles to various sorts of tools. 
There is also a great demand for it in 
consequence of the numerous railways 
now carrying on, as it is found to answer 
well for the sleepers or blocks, on which 
the rails are supported. On the conti- 
nent it is, if possible, yet more used for 
domestic purposes. The sabots, or 
wooden shoes, worn universally by the 
French peasantry in the mountainous dis- 
tricts, are generally ipade from this wood ; 
for this purpose it is selected when green, 
and dried rapidly over the smoke pro- 
duced by burning the chips, branches, 
etc. ; thus it absorbs the pyroligneous 
acid which is evolved from the beech in 
a larger proportion than from any other 
tree, and the sabots, though rather brittle, 
are rendered waterproof and more dura- 
ble than those of alder or walnut. It is 
also on account of this chemical property 
that the wood is used in Scotland for 
smoking dried herrings, and in Germany 
for the carriages of cannon, in situ- 
ations exposed to a damp or saline atmo- 
sphere. The ashes aflfbrd potash, and 
the timber when burned green yields ex- 
cellent charcoal; in Buckinghamshire 
the large forests of beech are almost 
whoUv employed for this purpose. As 
fuel the wood of this tree is superior to 
any other. The bois cTAndelle, which 
is used in all the principal houses of 
Paris, is almost entirely beech. It throws 
out a clear bright flame, and a great deal 
of heat; though it bums rapidly when 
dry, on this account the green wood is 
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preferred. To the jpmit or mast of this 
tree we have ahready allude<L When 
roasted, it has heen substituted forcoflPee, 
but the principal use now made of it is 
as food for wild hogs and other cattle. 

** The beech niftst liittena the forest boar." 

Large traote of beech in the New Forest 
are enclosed during the pawnage season, 
as it is called, and numerous herds of 
swine fattened upon their mast. It is, 
however, said that the fat of these ani- 
mals is more oily and less likely to keep 
than that of those fattened on acorns. 
On the continent, beeeh nutB are appro- 
priated to another purpose ; an excellent 
substitute for lamp or olive oil being ex- 
pressed from them. When prepared 
with care, this oil is preferred to the 
latter for frying fish, as it has no dis- 
iEigreeable smell. The nuts, after the oil 
has been extracted, are given to poultry, 
although in Silesia the poor convert 
them into bread, and use the dl as butter. 
The quantitv of oleaginous matter pro- 
cured from uese nuts, verv much depends 
upon the temperature of the climate in 
which they grow. Linncus found they 
possessed scarcely any in Sweden. In 
France the supplv is abundant; in the 
year 1779, the forests of Compdgne 
yielded sufficient, it is said, to supply the 
inhabitants ai the district with oU for 
hidf a oenturv. Fielding, a well-known 
author who lived in the beginning of the 
last century, speculated largely in the 
manufacture of beechen oil ; and a plan 
was proposed about the same time by one 
Aaron Hill for paying off the national 
debt by the pronts to be derived from 
butter made f^m these nuts. Evelyn 
says of the leaves, that '*if gathered 
thoui the fall, and before they are much 
frost-bitten, they afford the best and 
easiest mattresses in the world." A mo- 
dem writer corroborates this statement, 
and from his own experience describes 
the beds made of beech leaves to be no 
whit behind the luxurious and refreshing 
mattresses used in Italy, which are filled 
with the dastic spathe of the Indian com, 
** while the fn^^nt smell of green tea 
which the leaves retain is most gratify- 
ing.*' The catkins are sometimes dried 
and used for stuffing pillows, or for pack- 
ing fruit to send to a distance. '' The 
stagnant water in the hollow trees will 
cure the most obsdnate scurfs, scabs, etc. 
■ if fomented with it ; the leaves chewed, 
■are wholesome for the gums and teeth, 



and the very bnds as they harden nake 
good tooth moken." 

The bark or rind of this tree is of 
light olive or silvery hue, and peeuHar^ 
smooth, soft, and susceptible ox impres- 
sions. Hence in all ages it has afforded 
a favourite tablet for the rural lover, not 
the less so on account of a superstttioas 
notion that as the words increased in sise 
with the growth of the tree, their hopes 
wovdd increase in proportion. Virgil, as 
well as the poets or many other European 
nations, has alluded to this supposition. 

*' The ylnd of every plant her name shali know. 
And 81 the rtnd extends, the love shall gnm," 

YlKOIX.. 

" On the smooth beechen rind, the penaivBdaLme^ 
Carved in a thousand forms her Tancre^s name." 
HooIiB's Tasso. 

Nor let the moralist disdain cfk the oynie 
eensure, though they may venture to 
doubt Uie correctness of the idea in 
which this simple custom odghiated. 
To this universal practice of carving weids 
and sentences on the soft bark of the 
beech, we owe the first successful attempts 
to obtain idl those vast and yet ineaku- 
lable benefits which have resulted and 
may yet accrue to mankind from tiie 
printing press. Here is the rudiment to 
which we may trace the revival of lean- 
ing, the extendon of useful knowledge, 
and the division of science, nay, more, 
our moral and political iieedom. and 
emancipation from the tynmnical and 
soul-prostrating thraldom of the church 
of Rome. The invention of printing 
was the effective weapon of the Reforma- 
tion, and the liberty of the press has in 
every country proved the most effeetoal 
bulwark of civil and religious liberty. 
LaurentiuB Coster, a native of Haerlem, 
as some have considered, '' walking in a 
vrood near his native eiij, began at first 
to cut some letters upon the rind of a 
beech tree, which for fancy's sake being 
hnpreraed on paper, he jnrinted <me or 
two lines, as a specimen for his grand- 
children to follow. This having hap- 
pily succeeded, he meditated greater 
things, and first <^ all witii his son-in- 
law invented a more glutinous writhtf 
ink, because he found the common in 
sunk and spread ; and then formed whole 
pages of wood, with le^rs cut upon them, 
of which sort I have seen some essays, 
printed only on one side, in which it is 
remarkable that in the infancy of print- 
ing (as nothing is complete in its fint 
invention) the back sides of the pages 
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were pasted togetJlier that they might 
not by their nakedness betray tfeir 
deformity." These wooden types and 
stereotype {dates, if we may be allowed 
the term, were soon exchanged for me- 
tallic ones as being stronger and more 
durable, though the eTer-ta4)e-honoiired 
beeeh^ rind was, and still is, used in 
Germany bj the bookbinders instead of 
pasteboard for the ddes <^ thick volumes, 
and some have imagined that our word 
book is derived from Imch, the German 
name of this tree. The bark also, when 
covered with leather or paper, is made 
into scabbards, hat boxes, etc. 

The interesting experiments of M. 
Macaire have recently established an im- 
portant fact in the physiology of vegeta- 
bles. He proves tiiat they possess the 
power not only of absorbing by their 
spongiales or roots, those particles among 
wUdi they are planted, and converting 
them ii^ s^ for the nutriment of Uie 
plant, butthat they approximate yet nearer 
to the ammal kingdom, being endowed 
with the faculty of rejecting or exuding 
those particles that are not suited to their 
constitution, into the soil in which the 
Dkmt is placed. These exudations he 
found were capable of affording nourish- 
mart to plants of a different species or 
fiunily. Thus the important tact well 
known to all practical agriculturists, the 
neces^ty of a succession or rotation of 
crras to avoid the impoverishment of the 
land, is satisfactorily accounted for. It 
would seem, however, that the exudations 
of the beech treeare iiyurious to vegetables 
in generaL It is seldom found growing 
among otiier treesf and Evelyn observes, 
that every forest in which oak and beech 
have been planted promiscuously will in 
time beo<«ie entirdy beediai. * * Certain 
it is,'* savs Gil]Hn, ''this appearance of 
decay is found in manv of the woodlands 
of the New Forest, which consist chi^v 
of beech and unthrivingoak" Totheef- 
feotof these exudations also we may attri- 
bute it, rather than, as has been generally 
Bn^posedf to the density <^ shade afforded 

Stree and the Wgth of time which 
before the fallen leaves bene^ 
/, the total absence of vegetiUi<Hi 
whi^ marks the i^>ot 

" Where the hroad beech \U ample shade displays." 

The holly is the only jdant that will 
thrive in such a situation. To an in- 
hi^itant of those parts <^ the island where 
this tree is comparatively unknown, the 
effect of the first view of a beechen wood 



is both novel and imposing. All around 
he sees 

<* The grey smoo^ tnukt distinctly shine 
"^SrUhin the twilight of their distant shades ;" 

above his head, the thick leafy canopy 
supported by those intertwisting and 
inosculated branches from which it has 
been supposed that men derived the idea 
of grafting, exclude the glaring rays of 
light ; below, no herbage green or wood- 
land flower like an emerald pavement 
enameUed with radiant gems meets the 
wondering eye, save in the remote dis- 
tance, or where in any open spot some 
verdadit oasis relieves the monotony of 
the scene. But Almighty God has left 
no Uanks in his fair creation: no void 
in nature bespeaks an exhausted imagin- 
ation, or a careless anrangement : if the 
ground beneath the beech tree seem 
barren and without utility, below the 
surface of the soil are found two fungi, 
which, while they afford food to the wild 
inhabitants of the wood, are highly prised 
by man ** the lord of alL" These are 
the morel and the truffle. The former 
in appearance resembles a mushroom, 
the surface perforated with small circular 
hollows. They are used to flavour made 
dishes, 4md many persons gain a mainte- 
nance, by collecting and then drying 
them, which is done by threading the 
stalks and suspending them in an airy 
situation, after which they will keep for 
years. The truffle is yet more valued by 
the epicure, and even ancient writers 
have mentioned them as used in cookery. 
A turkey stuffed with truffles and left to 
hang till the flavour is dispersed through 
the meat, is one of the sreatest delicacies 
of the French gourmand. They are also 
eaten plain wim sauce, and added to fla- 
vour ragouts and rich pies. They are 
found buried in the earth, and detected 
by their peculiar odour, or by the undu- 
lations of the surface which seems as if 
it had been raised by moles, and the ap- 
pearance of numerous small flies attracted 
Dy the smell, which deposit their eggs 
in them. In shiqpe the truffle is not un- 
like a potato, though it varies in size, 
being sometimes no larger than a hazel 
nut When the outer thick dark coloured 
skin is removed, the inside presents the 
appearance of a firm and fleshy substance 
of a light colour, covered with darker 
veins. Dogs and even pigs are trained 
to hunt for it, and induced to bring it to 
their master by the reward of a piece of 
bread or meat. Soacute is the smell <^ the 
former that an instance is recorded of a 
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dog who detected ^^ a truffle of uneotnmon 
size which weighed twelve ounces and a 
half, at the distance of a hundred yards." 
On the continent they are sought by 
individuals who stir up with a peculiar sort 
of spud, the places where they imagine 
they are concealed, and soon become so 
experienced as rarely to be deceived in 
their search. An account is related by 
a Dutch author, of a poor crippled boy 
who could detect truffles with a certainty 
superior to the best dogs, and so earned 
a livelihood. They fetch a high price 
during the season, varying from ten to 
fifteen shillings a pound ; many are im- 
ported from the continent, though they 
soon lose their flavour after being 
gathered. They are seldom found in 
England, excepting in beech woods ; and 
it is said that they have been discovered 
in places where tney were not previously 
known, after plantations of this tree have 
been made. They have been propagated, 
though at a great expense of time and 
trouble, by removing the earth from the 
places where they are usually found, 
into a garden, and covering it with de- 
caying beech leaves. 

Many valuable and curious fungi are 
found on the leaves, mast, and branches, 
as well as bark of the tree, among them 
may be named agaricus adiposus, which 
in fine specimens resembles a pine- apple ; 
hydnum coralloidesy which is esculent and 
not unlike a cauliflower ; and polyporus 
giganUus, which spreads in large masses 
over the trunk, and may be compared 
to a large tuberous flower with four 
petals. 

The most ancient beech now existing 
in England is most probably one in the 
neighbourhood of Sunninghill, within 
the limits of Windsor forest ; it is sup- 
posed to have existed before the Norman 
conquest. At the distance of six feet 
from the ground, the trunk measures 
thirty-six feet in circumference. The 
Frankley beeches, on an estate belonging 
to lord Lyttleton, in Worcestershire, are 
also of great antiquity ; they are men- 
tioned in old leases as landmarks, being 
in a conspicuous situation on a hill. The 
largest now standing is seventy feet high, 
and fourteen feet in girth at a foot from 
the ground; but one blown down in 1833, 
was yet larger, twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence. A t Donnington park is a beech tree 
one hundred years old, which measures 
one hundred feet in height; the diameter 
of the trunk is seven feet, and that of the 
head one hundred feet. The Eccles beech 



in Dumfriesshire is eighteen feet in cir- 
cumference whert it begins to throw out 
branches, and extends its shade over a 
space ninety-five feet in diameter. The 
Ashbridge beeches are no less remark- 
able. One of them, called the King 
beech, is one hundred and fourteen feet 
high, and a trunk seventy-five feet high 
before it divides into the limbs ; the trunk 
at two feet from the ground is nine feet 
in circumference. Another, wliieh is 
seventy feet high, and more than e^jfaMi 
feet in girth, covers a diameter of sne 
hundred and fourteen feet. The &Mfv)e 
beech measures at three feet fran ^ 
ground, twenty-four feet in ciTCxaeifs- 
ence; the stem, as is usual with Hk^ 
species of tree, increases upward **tfll it 
bursts into a perfect forest of lin^" 
It rises to the height of one hundred and 
five feet, its bou^s extend one huq#ed 
and twenty-three feet, and it colitains 
four hundred and ninety-eight feet of 
solid timber." Nor must we omit to 
notice two other beechen groves, which 
will be consecrated as the favourite re- 
sorts of two of our most distinguished 
poets, the immortal Pope, and the au- 
thor of the well-known elegy. Gray. 
The latter thus describes his favourite re- 
sort, in the neighbourhood of Stoke 
Pogis, Bucks: — **I have at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, through a green 
lane, a forest (the vulgar call it a 
common) all my own, at least aa good 
as so, for I spy no human thing in it 
but myself. Both vale and hOl are 
covered with most venerable beeches, 
and other very reverend vegetables, diat, 
like most other convenient people, are 
always dreaming out their old stories 
to the wind. At the foot of one of 
these, squats me, (il penserosoy} and 
there grow to the trunk for a whole 
morning. The timid hare and sportive 
squirrel gambol around me." WiUiia 
the precincts of Windsor forest, in the 
neighbourhood of Binfield, the early 
residence of Alexander Pope, is a grove 
of beeches, whither he would frequently 
retire, and beneath one in particular, 
it is said, many of his early pieces veere 
composed. Lady Gower, an admirer 
of the poet, to perpetuate the memory 
of this circumstance, caused the words, 
" Here Pope sang," to be cut in legible 
characters upon the bark of the tree. 
A violent storm, however, some years 
ago, entirely broke ofi^ the upp^ part 
of the tree, leaving only a seaUied tmd 
mutilated trunk. 
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Group of New Zealanders. 



NEW ZEALANDEES. 

We look with interest on a group of 
sayages, whose manners and customs are 
very different to our own, especially if 
there be among them any particular 
traits of character, setting forth courage 
or cowardice, kindness or cruelty. We 
judge them by our own opinions; we 
measure them by our own standard. 

Eut if, in addition to the interest ex- 
cited by their peculiar customs and 
qualities, there be a prospect of their 
rapidly rising in the scale of ciyilization 
and intelligence we regard them with 
more than ordinary attention and curios- 
ity. Rude and ignorant, superstitious 
and degraded as they may be, we see in 
them the germ of a new order of things ; 
the elements of an infant state, and the 
progenitors of a race, whose knowledge, 
influence, and renown, may spread 
abroad in the earth. 

The interesting group in the en- 
gravingjj is intended as a represen- 
tation of the natives of New Zealand, 
in the neighbourhood of the Straits of 
Cook and Cape Ealliser. The Straits of 
Cook separate the northern islands called 
Eaheinomauwe from the centre one, 
Tavai-Poenamoo, in the same manner 
as Tee's Straits divide the latter from 
the southern island ; these three islands, 
altogether, form the country of New 
Zealand. 

June, 1840. 



The colonization of this remote coun- 
try will excite in us different emotions, 
according as we are accustomed to re- 
gard mankind. Colonies are formed is 
uncivilized countries with various views 
The statesman considers the advantage 
that m|y arise from bringing a new 
count^lnder the subjection of , his own. 
The merchant calculates on the profit 
that may accrue from trading with the 
inhabitants, and bearing away their pro- 
duce to other climes. The manufacturer 
contemplates a new market for his goods. 
While the Christian looks with a single 
eye to the temporal and eternal welfare 
of the new people to whom the benefits 
of civilization and Christianity are about 
to be extended. 

It is not intended, in these observa- 
tions, to enter on a description of New 
Zealand, to set forth the progress otdis- 
coveries made in the country, or to re- 
present the degree of civilization already 
partially effected. For the present pur- 
pose, it is enough to know, that the New 
Zealanders have been always described 
as ignorant, fierce, treacherous, and 
cruel cannibals; and that the country 
presents sufficient attractions for Europe- 
ans to form colonies therein. 

And here, at the very threshold of our 
remarks, we are struck with what is cal- 
culated to produce a deep impression on 
the pious mind. It would astonish^#)|C 
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most imperturbable spirit to find a lamb 
living fearlessly near the lair of a villi 
or a kid dwelling in safety in the dcil m 
a lion. Yet here is a ctrcumstanee Bttikr 
less surprising. MissionaneSy nnaniic4 
and unprotected (save by his Almk^y 
protection, i»Im» atone can '* control the 
unruly wilb and afRsetions of sinful 
m en^^ not wrfy KTing in peace with, 
bu^l^ii^eising infiuenee over the lav« 
less, 'the fierce^ the treacherous. Hie 
man-devouring Bew Zealan4tr. Ttuh^ 
'* this is the Lo»yf» 4^li|f ; it ii iWffiiV 
lou» in our eyes V* Tm* e%vi3. 2!Sl 

The cok»&k]if ^ Ifew ZealMMl i^ a 
subject lUI U iilevesl ta the ClltiBW 
ian ybi h tt t h f ffo l ; for httird musi Ifttatt 
heart W 4«l Mtt ^OBte mpl it ty fritb^ 
out ettotwtt, IW larbaawus Mgis ol 
< civilized mofic lowaids vnelrillBeJ 
tribes; Ote tOKjlBristkn twiNwt «# 
€hristiaft natioMS towards A^ tuMJJttif 
Yerv f«fw, fmikt^^ wee the w l^ i ii gtf «f lie 
\^'orld wherein tM" a^rigflMcs cf Ae soil 
have not groaned beneath the iron yoke 
of those who first settled among them as 
friends. The man of colour has faXkm 
before the white man, and the blood of 
unnumbered victims has cried out from 
the ground against the oppression and 
wanton cruelty of those who boast of the 
purity of their faith, uid naake large 
professions of humanity, mercy, justice, 
and -peace. 

There are Christian men who, iftieving 
in national as well as individual sins and 
puaishBoents, think they recognize in the 
civil wars of Portugal and Spain a Di- 
vine retribution for the wantonly shed 
blood that has stained the thirsty soil of 
their distant colonies. These consider 
the division of Holland, the revolutions 
of France, and the unsettled position of 
Great Britain herself, as not unconnected 
with national and colonial transgression. 
It remains, then, to be seen, whether, 
profiting by the past, the colonizers of 
New Zealand will adopt a more merci- 
ful, upright, and Christian course than 
the annals of the past hand down to 
us ; and whether the present inhabitants 
of that distant land will have to bless, or 
10 look back with bitterness upon the 
hour when English colonists first set 
foot on their native soil. 

The page of the past, on the subject of 
colonies, can hardly be read without a 
soul-sickening emotion of indignation and 
shame. White men have won over 
/their darker-coloured brethren by pre- 
tended kindness; supplanted them by 



deceit; brutalized them with spirituous 
fiOMM*; embroiled them in wars; and 
f l A hi l . 6iem by pretended treaties. 
flm hki^ defeated them by force, pur- 
MM them in their native woods with 
fitm, and hunted ihem with blood 
hsttids* A»A can these things pass un- 
Iwedid W dte righMMB Baler of the 
ikknf U there m ttfriboliMi m the 
s«retc1«e<i'«lit am ef the Mdf One 
MiiDsf «^essiott f *'Bfft|r Ikou not 
xm oMftf^ssor, smd c!fc<ww iMi^ ei has 
wi«pj,*^Prov. iii. 9i^ 

ihnut Britain, »frelehitttf m dm 4ses 
the Mtptre of her MiimA»4#f e» a» l«ge 
ft liMtion of the ewrthy m^ csevslatog 
«ontr«l siter at leiif m httodMI mA fifty 
sf httmm fc ci igav ^ distant 
m mum HU Stew Z^ilaiid, i»- 
try » hatflftrwas iieefie. We 
hmm 6ftfe immm m lam resettbling the 
mti^ftftn «f mm tbekat Brito&s, and 
Ihe mpt't^Mmm and cruel ceremonies of 
the Druids, burning alive their fellow- 
beings in figures of wicker work. We 
regard these things with indifference; 
and, in Hke manner, the New Zeiil«nder, 
in years to come* may regard the rela- 
tions of csuinihalism as a pait Itf- Juiatory 
aloney setting forth practices Umg m«1- 
ished*. 

Even now, the savage customs of New 
Zealand are giving way. As yet, the 
inhabitants of the place naay, f&r the 
most part^ dwell in chimneyless hmsi 
with waUs formed of twigs, an4 Jro<^Bo| 
rushes or grass.. They may.t|it|Qa thdc- 
bodies, and^jub themselves o^e^ wkh 
grease and red ochre. They maf eat 
^m roots, take their meals in the of^ 
air, delight in the slaughter of their 
enemies, smd bake the bocties of their 
prisoners in the esurth for food; but 
these things must rapidly disappear. 

At present, • New Zeidanders, in 
the interior of their cpuntry, clothe 
themselves with mats and rush^, stick- 
ing feathers in their hair; use im- 
plements, whose handles are fre- 
quently formed of human bones; cut 
diemselves with knives on the return of 
their chiefs from warlike expeditions; 
jc4n noses, and weep and howl, in part- 
ing with their friends ; and practise a 
hundred other strange customs whidi 
must give way before the influence ef 
civilization. Every year wiH efiect new 
changes, and every generation destroy, 
for ever, usages that now form a part of 
the character of the people. 

In future years. Uiell^ew Zealanden 
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will hardly believe that their forefathers 
cut their hair with oyster shells, and 
greedily deYoca«ed men. Nor will their 
wives and daughters, without astonish- 
ment, be convinced that the wife of the 
Gi^t Shungie laboured in the potato 
gvound, digging up the earth with a pole. 

The New Zeaiander is now fierce, 
even to fury ; and treacherous and cruel 
to a proverb. His tomahawk ; his mery, 
(a ^ort thick club ;) his patoo, (battle 
axe;) his hennee, (halberd;) and his 
spear, are his most valuable property. 
He is a man of blood, and to shed blood 
is his delight. Put a hatchet and a 
mufi^et before him, and his eyes sparkle ; 
give them to him, and great is hi« plea- 
sure. May the time be hastened, when 
he shall cast away the weapons of war, 
when swords shall be beat into plough- 
shares, and spears into pruninghooks, 
and war no more be known. 

It is^ probable that New Zealand will 
greatly rise in importance; and who 
shaH say that this country will not de- 
cline ? We are upheld only by the hand 
of the Holy One ; with him, the proudest 
" nations are as a drop of a bucket, and 
are counted as the small dust of the ba- 
lance," Isa. xl. 15. It becometh us, then, 
to take heed to the warning words of holy 
writ ; •* Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth.take heed lest he fell,** 1 Cor. x. 12. 
In' the' mean time, leaving all useless 
speculations on the future position and 
infiuence of the new colonies, the 
Christian reader will not foil gratefully 
to regard every new opening fbr the 
word of God, and the glad tidings of the 
gospel, as an approach to the fulfilment 
of the Divine promise, which he ex- 
pects, one day, to be fully accomplished ; 
" I shall give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession," Psa. ii. 8. 
And, "the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters 
cover the sea," Isa. xi. 9. 



NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
By a Naturalist, 

JUNB. 

Lbaft June, with its flowers and sun- 
shine, the month of roses, returns wel- 
come to all, and invites the naturalist to 
wander along the stream, and through 
the woods verdant in the fulness of their 
renovated folii^e. Let him obey 

" The breezy call of incenie-breaUiing morn," 

and rise wi& the earliest twittering of 



the swallow, the first hum of the bee, 
and mark the sun yet in the chambers 
of the east, enourtained with roseate 
clouds, while thie morning dew glitters 
on the grass like a shower of diamonds, 
and the fresh breeze is redolent of 
flowers. Hark 1 the mower is whetting 
his scythe, and the lark is soaring in the 
sky, pouring forth his delightful melody. 
Let us go forth. How beautiful is morn- 
ing \ morning, that opens the night-folded 
blossoms, bids the tuneful choir enliven 
the woodlands with their music, and 
summons man to his labour. The 
prowling fox has retired to his den, the 
polecat to his retreat ; the timorous hare 
has sought her form ; the creatures that , 
are active only during the hours of dark- 
ness have concealed themselves; the 
owl is in her ivy- covered bower ; and the 
bat is suspended^" d^eep, in the hollow f 
tree, or the chamber of the ruined tower; 
the creatures that rejoice in the bright- 
ness of day have already bestured them- 
selves, and even inanimate nature seems 
to assume a robe of gladness. See how 
the mist in volumes rolls up the brow of 
yon high hill, and clears away from the 
woods that stretch along its ridge, be- 
tokening a goodly day tar the mower and 
the shearer, who are now bust At their 
work ; a goodly day, too, for the bee, in 
whose labours man is himself not unin- 
terested. But come, we must not delay ; 
let us imitate the bee, and endeavour, 
at least, to extract good from the works 
of our Creator, which he has pronounced 
to be filled with goodness. 

See how the surface of that water is 
covered with &e broad leaves of the 
water-lily ; there are two species, one is 
the nymphea lutea, or yellow water-lily, 
with a yellow blossom ; the other is the 
nt/mphea alba, or white water-lily, the 
large flowers of which are exceedingly 
elegant. Several species of duckweed 
(Lemna) are also spread in sheets of 
green over the liquid they hide, so closely 
are their small glossy green leaves com- 
pacted side by i4de together. Observe 
that little animal swimming in the clear 
water ; it is the water newt or eft ( Tri- 
ton) one of the amphibia, an innocent 
little creature, though regarded by some 
ignorant persons as venomous. During 
the spring and summer, the males are 
furnished with a membranaceous dorsal 
crest running down the back and the 
tail, which latter is always compressed : 
the dorsal crest forms an elegant fin-lUte 
appendage, but it is temfbrary, ^^sup^ 
B 2 
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pearing towards the middle of autumn. 
The young are hatched from eggs in 
about fifteen days after their exclusion, 
and remain for some time in a tadpole 
state, that is, with branchise for the respir- 
ation of water ; these, however, become 
obliterated with the development of true 
lungs, so that, though the newt passes 
the greatest portion of its existence in 
the water, it is only at first that, like the 
tadpole of the frog, its respiration is fish- 
like ; afterwards, the atmospheric air is 
breathed, for which it often comes to the 
surface. The food of the newt consists 
of the larvae of aquatic insects, worms, 
etc., and it may be caught by means of 
a baited hook. During the winter, it 
hybernates, buried in the mud. 

The transformations which the newt 
and the frog undergo in their organiza- 
tion, from the tadpole to the perfect 
state, are very curious, and those of the 
latter may be now contemplated with 
ease, as these little creatures abound in 
every ditch and pond, and are easily 
procured. The egg of the frog is a 
mass of round nutritive jelly, having a 
small black spot in the centre. By de- 
grees this small spot enlarges, and ex- 
hibits the appearance of a round head 
to which a flattened tail is joined ; this is 
the tadpole, and in this form it is hatched, 
and moves with celerity in its new ele- 
ment. At first a few filaments, or feathery 
tufts, appear on the sides of the neck, as 




in the annexed figure, which float 
loosely, and serve for the aeration of the 
blood by the air which the water itself 
contains. These filamentous appendages 
are, however, only temporary, and pre- 
cede the formation of proper gills, which 
are four in number on each side, and 
closely resemble those of fishes. Thus 
organized as a fish, the animal increases 
in size ; but in a few weeks, the hind legs 
begin to make their appearance, first 
beneath the transparent skin of the trunk, 
at the origin of the tail ; these are suc- 
ceeded by the fore legs ; their develop- 
ment goes on progressively until they 
have acquired a degree of size propor- 
tionate to that of the head and body. 
During this period, the lungs have also 



become developed, and the faculty of 
inspiring the atmospheric air is acquired, 
for which the as yet aquatic animal may 
be observed to come to the surface, 
taking it into its mouth, and afterwards 
discharging below the surface in the form 
of a round bubble. The gills now begin 
to become obliterated ; the tail, too, now 
less and less requisite for the purposes of 
locomotion, either aquatic or terrestrial, 
begins to shrink ; it ultimately disappears, 
and the metamorphose is complete. The 
appearance and tne habits of the animal 
have undergone an according cbange 
with the reversal of its physical constitu- 
tion ; and it is fitted either to leap among 
the grass of the meadow, or swim in the 
water, the atmospheric air being its sok 
element of respiration. Surely this 
marvellous process, performed with un- 
varying precision, cannot be uninterest- 
ing to the thoughtful inquirer into the 
laws that regulate the conditions of living 
beings ; it bespeaks design, and a power 
which baffles human comprehension. 
We are surrounded with mysteries in 
creation; we see a little, we know a 
little, but beyond a certain point our 
utmost mental energies fail to pass. 

But we must not leave the water with- 
out endeavouring to gain an acquaintance 
with other beings, the contemplation of 
which will fill our minds with astonish- 
ment. Let us take some of these small 
aquatic plants, with a little of the water 
in which they float, to our home, for the 
purpose of more minute examination. 
We shall scarcely fail to find on the 
leaves some singular polypes, the first 
discovery of which appears to have been 
made by Leuwenhoek in 1703, about 
tjie same time that a correspondent of 
the Eoyal Society made the same dis- 
covery in England, and described their 
singular mode of reproduction. In 1 744, 
these polypes may oe said to have been 
rediscovered by M. Trembley, of Geneva, 
who made known to science their won- 
derful properties, so repugnant to the 
established notions of animal life, that 
many regarded the alleged facts as im- 
possible fancies. The polype to which 
we allude, is the hydra, of which four 
fresh -water species are known, hydra 
viridis, hydra vulgaris, hydra fusca, 
and hydra verrucosa. Of these, the first 
three are common in weedy ponds or 
slowly running streams ; the two- former, 
however, being the most abundant ; the 
fourth has been taken in Ireland. It was 
while examining some aquatic plants 
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that M. Trembley observed certain singu- 
lar filamentous bodies adhering to their 
leaves, which at first he regarded as 
parasitic vegetables ; but a closer exami- 
nation convinced him that they were capa- 
ble of locomotion; and he found also 
that they preyed upon small insects or 
Crustacea, and were attracted by light. 
He now became assured that they were 
animals, and, delighted with the discovery, 
commenced a series of diligent investiga- 
tions. 

The hydra, the most simple of organ- 
ized beings, consists of a nomogeneous 
gelatinous tube, contracted at one ex- 
tremity, which may be termed its caudal, 
and which is furnished with a minute 
sucker, for the purpose of adhesion to 
leaves or stems ; the other extremity, of 
which the orifice may be regarded as the 
mouth, is surrounded by a number of 
radiating, contractile filaments, (of singu- 
lar lengUi in hydra fusca^) which serve 
as arms of prehension. In the hydra 
vtridis, these filaments, or tentacula, are 
scarcely equal to, or do not exceed, when 
elongated to their utmost, the length of 
the body. On submitting one of these 
animals to microscopic examination, 
which may be readily done, it will be 
found to consist of a granular structure 
invested by albumen ; but neither nervous, 
nor muscular fibres, nor vessels of any 
kind can be discovered by the most mi- 
nute attention ; there are no rings as in 
the worm, nor any organs of the senses. 
The entire composition is gelatinous, with 
minute granules intermixed. Yet the 
animal is possessed of the powers of 
locomotion, appreciates the nresence of 
light, by whicn it is sensibly affected, 
and is highly predatory and ravenous, 
waging warfare with beings far more 
complexly organized than itself; and is 
at the same time so tenacious of life, that 
if divided longitudinally or transversely, 
by means of a pair of fine scissors, or 
even cut into several parts, each part 
becomes a perfect animal. A polype 
cut transversely in three parts requires 
four or five davs in summer, longer in 
cold weather, for the middle piece to 
produce a head and tail, and the tail to 
get a head and body, which they do pretty 
much in the same time ; the head part 
appears to perfect itself sooner than the 
rest. It is extraordinary, that polvpes 
thus produced grow much larger ana are 
far more prolific than those not multiplied 
by artificial division. So little inconve- 
nience do these operations seem to give, 



that the head part of a polype cut in two 
has been seen in a few mmutes to ex- 
pand its tentacula, and catch prey as 
usual. 

In the water of the rivers or clear 
ponds, which it naturally inhabits, the 
hydra is mostly found at the surface, or 
adhering to plants exposed to the light ; 
it is indeed influenced by the light, which 
it invariably seeks ; and when several are 
confined in a glass, they seek that side 
which is most illuminated. Hence, we 
may suppose that a highly refined degree 
of nervous sensibility, of which we can 
have no definite idea, resides in their 
whole composition, giving them a sense 
to us unknown. They also feel, and this 

Eower or property is peculiarly observa- 
le in their tentacula, which surround 
the mouth, and which are aflfected by 
the contact of other bodies, or even the 
smallest particles. These polypes, un- 
like most others, are capable of inde- 
pendent locomotion, and can wander 
about in the water according to circum- 
stances. Their usual mode of proceed- 
ing along the stems or leaves of plants 
is, however, slow; fixing their caudal 
sucker, so as to attach themselves se- 
surely, they bend the body down with a 
gentle movement, descrifcg a semicircle, 
till the mouth touches the surface of the 
leaf, or whatever it be, on which they 
are stationed ; they then adhere by the 
mouth or the tentacula, unfix the caudal 
sucker, draw it close to the mouth, and 
there fix it ; they then elevate the body, 
again bend it down and adhere by tne 
tentacula, and bring the caudal sucker up 
to the mouth as before, and so on in 
succession. 

This mode^of progression is so tedious, 
that a journey of a few inches requires 
several hours; they have, however, a 
more expeditious way, which consists of 
a series of somersets ; adhering by the 
tentacula and the caudal sucker, they 
detach the latter, and instead of bringing 
it up to the mouth, throw it beyond, as 
far as possible, describing a semicircle, 
which being affixed, the same revolution 
is 'performed by the head. Free in the 
water, the hydra moves much more 
rapidly ; suspended with its head down- 
wards, its caudal sucker acting the part 
of a float on the surface, it is drifted 
with the current of the water, or wafted 
along by the breeze, or, grasping objects 
within its reach with its tentacula, it 
propels itself along ; or, holding firmly 
by a stem or leaf, moors itself in a state 
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of rest. When akriued, or touched 
roughly, the hydra shrinks, contracting 
its hody and tentacula into the form of a 
small globule, which might easily escape 
observation, had not its situation been 
previously noticed. 

That creatures of such unsolid struc- 
ture should not only be voracious, but 
capable of seizing and swallowing quick 
and active animals, as insects and their 
larvae, and even minute fishes, is calcii- 
lated to surprise us : such, however, is 
the case. While watching for its prey, 
the hydra remains with its tentacula 
spread widely out and motionless, wsdt- 
ing till some ludkless tenant of the water 
comes in contact with them ; the moment 
an animd^ fitted to become its prey, is 
brought into contact with one of tnese 
filamentous arms, its course is instan- 
taneously arrested, and notwithstanding 
. all its efforts to escape, it appears to be 
fixed as if by some power too great to be 
overcome ; the tentacle contracts, others 
are brought into contact with the strug- 
gling captive, it is gradually dragged to 
the orifice of the mouth, which opens to 
receive it, and forced into the digestive 
cavity, where it may be seen through the 
transparent body of the hydra, until the 
process of diffevon renders it indistinct, 
giving a duU opacity to the trani^rent 
body of the devourer. The power which 
the tentacles possess of thus arresting the 
animal's prey is not well understood. 
M. Trembley attributed it to a viscid se- 
cretion acting like birdlime ; but it has 
been observed, that when the hydra is 
satiated with food, animals which then 
paay be brought into contact with the 
tentacula are not arrested, but easily 
esci^. 

It cannot be doubted, that the hydra is 
to be reckoned among poisonous crea- 
tures, being endowed with the power of 
instantly killing the softer animals on 
which it preys. Smellie states that small 
water worms, which the polypus is accus- 
tomed to attack, are so tenacious of life, 
that they may be cut to pieces without 
their seeming to receive any material 
injury, or suffer much pain from the in- 
cisions ; but the poison of the polypus 
instantly extinguishes every principle of 
life and motion ; strange to say, no 
sooner has the mouth pf the polypus 
touched this worm than it expires. No 
wound, however, is to be perceived in 
the dead animal. By experiments made 
with the best microscopes, it has been 
found that the polypus is aeither provided 



with teeth, nor any other mstramort 
that could pierce the skin. It appeara, 
moreover, according to Trembley, tbat 
fishes refuse to swauowihe hydra. Tke 
hard shells of the entomostraoous insects, 
however, on which 4he hydwi largdy 
preys, seem to be defended from iStie ef- 
fects of this poisonous excretion of ibxk 
enemy, and when by chance they escape, 
swim about uoharmed. Bak^, who care- 
fully studied the habits of these 4sre9^tupeSy 
says, that they seize a worm with as saiicfa 
eagerness as a eat does a moiise, and 
adds, " I have sometimes forced a w«rni 
from a polype the instant it has been 
bitten (touched by the poll's moo^) 
at the expense of Ixreaking off the polype's 
arms, and have always observed k die 
very so(mi afterwards, withewt oae ska^ 
instance of recovery.'^ It appears mat 
a worm, on being seized, evinces, by the 
most violent contortions, which, however, 
are but momentsury, every symptom df 
painful suffering; these are succeeded 
by sudden death. It is, then, from dns 
poisonous property possessed by the hy^ 
dra that it is enabled to overcikBie die 
struggles of worms far sup^ior to itself 
in power and activity; its arms are 
to Uiem deadly instruments, within die 
^asp of which they bectniie paralysed 
and deathstruck. 

It would seem that the granules of die 
gelatinous body of the hydra, from their 
change of colour according to that of the 
prey, perform some important <^ce ia 
the assimilation of the nutritive partides 
of the food. The action of the digestive 
cavity upon the food received is w&rj 
rapid ; but the digestive powers of ihis 
stomach exert no influence on any part 
of the animal itsdf, as the tentacula, 
whidi in the long-armed Species {H. 
fusca) are frequently coiled round the 
prey while undergoing digestion ia the 
stomach: nor does oae polype of the 
same species, if swallowed by a larger 
individual, i^)pear to be subject to the 
operation of the digestive powers. On 
one occasion M. Trembley saw a contest 
between two of these creatures £or ^ 
same prize, which both had seized, and 
boUi partlsdly swallowed ; the strife ended 
by the larger swallowing the smaller 
hydra, together with the subject of then* 
mutual contention. The fete of the 
smaller hydra he regarded as certain; 
but no. After the devourer and die 
devoured had mutually digested dieir 
mutual captive, the swallowed hydra was 
disgorged from his imprisonment alive 
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mad Bouad, Mad i^parently without hav- 
iag suffered any iuooD^reoieDfie. 

The i^roduetion of these auiaialg is 
f^nt-like, by gemiBules or buds, whidi 
sprout indiffereotly on any part of the 
animal's body, gnuiually assume their 
true form, and become detached and 
independent. The annexed sketches 
present us with the two (^cies of this 




smgular polype. 1. The green hydra, 
ifiifdra viridis,) in various positions, the 
lowermost showing it gorged with food. 




2. The lonf^armed hydra, (hifdrMfusca.) 
Both species are of the natural size. 

But you ore, perhaps, tired with this 
long account of a minute creature, and 
wii£ to eontempkte beings of other races, 
iQ the habits of which you ts^e more 
distighl:. See that little bird on the stone 
which Juts out in the middle of the rapid 
6iream. It is the water ousle, or dipper, 
(cimclus aguaticus, Beckst.) Mark 
how it suddenly dips dovi'o its head, wad 
jerkM its short erect i»il; there, it has 
pkiQged into the water, and disappeared ; 
do not fear for its ssfety, it has again 
made its appearance, and is perc^ied by 
1^ water side ; it will soon dive again, 
if we do not ^turb it There flies its 
mate : be sure its nest is nearf but unless 
we watch the p^ur to their home, we shall 



never find it Th^ are procuring food 
for their nestlings ; this consists of the 
larvffi of aquatic insects and the fry of 
snuill fish, such as the minnow, and it is 
in quest of these that they plunge so 
frequently beneath the water. How the 
bird manages to keep itself submei^ed 
and proceed in its search of prey, is not 
very easily explained, but tluit it does 
sp is undeniable. 

In the summer of 1889, I had an 
of^rtunity, as indeed I have had many 
times before, of narrowly watching the 
halHts of these Mrds, which are common 
along the trout streams that run through 
the rock-belted and romantic daks of 
Derbyshire, (^tenandc^teahave I watch- 
ed them plunge in and reappear at a con- 
sideraUe distance, unwet, and then flit a 
few yards further, settle <»i a stone or 
crag, and again plunge and emerge as 
before; but whether tb y walk at the 
bottom deliberately, (an unlikely mode,) 
or i^roeeed by the action of their wings, 
(an (pinion to which I incline,) I nevjer 
could positively determine; but where 
the water has been too shallow to cover 
them entirely, I have remarked their 
wings rapidly vibrating. The nest of 
these biros, composed externally of moss 
and green lichen, and lined wim decayed 
leaves, is generally hidden in the fissure 
of some rocky bank overhanging ihe 
stream, or between the interstices of 
narrow stones. Iobse>*ved one, in 1839, 
in the fissures beneath th6 rude stones of 
a small bridge across the Wye, near 
Buxton, and anothev in the ruins of an 
old water mill, among which the stream 
was dashing rapidly alcmg. The eggs, 
five in number, are of a clear white; 
the young leave the nest before being 

: able to fly with perfect facility, but even 
then, dive with greai promptitude and 

! ap|Murent facility. 

There flits another tenant of the river, 
rapid and direct in its flight as an mtow, 
and f kneing as it passes, like burnished 
metid in tl^ sun. It is the kingfisher. 
(AlcedoJspida.) It is also a diver in 
pursuit of its prey, which consists almost 
exclusively of small fish, which it takes 
as they rise near the surface, dartmg 
impetuously upon them, and carrying 
them to some favourite perdung piace^ 
then to be eaten or taken to its young. 
Having secured its prey, the kingfisher 
carries it to land, and lulb it by beating 
it against a stone or the stump of a tree, 
on which it may rest, and then swallows 

j it whol«% the bones and undigestible 
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parts being i ejected in the form of small 
pellets by the mouth, as is the case with 
the owl and other carnivorous birds. It 
rears its young in a deep hole, running 
diagonally upwards, and excavated in the 
soft steep bank of the river ; sometimes 
it takes possession of the deserted bur- 
row of a water-rat, enlarging it to suit its 
•own convenience. It makes no nest, 
but the young are soon surrounded by 
the rejected pellets of fish-bones; they 
are very voracious, and their continual 
cry for food often leads to their discovery. 
As soon as fledged, they acquire the me- 
tallic brilliancy of their parents, a cir- 
cumstance wisely ordained, for this bur- 
nished surface is requisite for enabling 
the plumage to throw off the water, so 
as to prevent it from becoming saturated 
by diving ; and by this means alone can 
the young birds procure their own food, 
which they are thus enabled to do as 
soon as they can fairly fly. 

But let us now pass into the wood, for 
the day is beginning to be hot, and the 
leafy trees will form a pleasanf shade. 
There goes the squirrel ; how nimbly he 
ascends that smooth-barked beech ; his 
mate is probably with her young in their 
nest ; you may see it like that of a bird, 
in the fork of those tall branches, almost 
concealed by the foliage and thick boughs. 
The nest of the squirrel is very curious, 
and it is remarkable that it should so 
much resemble those of the feathered 
race. It is composed of fibres and twigs, 
curiously intertwined and lined with 
leaves and moss. The young are three 
or four in number, and remain associated 
with their parents till the following 
. spring, when they separate and choose 
their mates ; the male and female remain 
attached and occupy the same tree for 
many seasons, having around it a little 
territory of their own, in which they 
seek their subsistence. 

Observe that pretty bird which is now 
80 nimbly running round and up the 
trunk of the fine tree before us: few 
birds display more activity or address than 
bark-climbers ; in this respect this bird 
even exceeds the woodpecker, as it is not 
only capable of ascending, but of descend- 
ing also ; its tail, however, is flexible, and 
never used as an assistant in climbing, 
as it is by the latter. The bird in ques- 
tion is the nuthatch (Sitta JSuropoea.) 
The nuthatch is not uncommon in old 
woods, throughout a great part of our 
island ; but is not found either in Corn- 
wall, or in the more northern districts 



of Scotland ; it feeds upon sttch insects 
and their larvse as frequent and injure 
the bark of trees, on which account it 
deserves protection : but seeds, and the 
kernels of the filbert and hazel nuts, 
also form part of its diet, and hence 
it is capable of maintaining itself during 
the winter, partly by searching out 
the larv8B concealed in the crevices of 
the bark, and partly bv the wild fruits 
mentioned. The method of arriving 
at the kernel of the hazel nut, or filbert, 
is very ingenious, if such a woi^ be 
permitted, as applicable to the directions 
of instinct. It first detaches the nut 
from the husk, or envelope, by means 
of its bill; it then fixes it firmly in 
the crevice or chink of a tree, and ham- 
mers it with its bill, repeating its strokes 
until the shell is broken : a convenient 
place for this purpose is generally re- 
sorted to time after time; a hoard of 
refuse nut shells accumulating in the 
cavity or spot where the operation is 
carried on. The nuthatch breeds in the 
holes of trees, often appropriating the 
deserted habitation of a woodpecker; 
and when the orifice is larger than ne- 
cessary, it narrows the entrance with 
mud or clay, and gravel, mixed together, 
and plastered on the margin of the 
opening, very neatly,- so as to form a 
barricade, leaving an aperture just suf- 
ficient for its own ingress and egress. 
From this circumstance, has arisen one 
of its names among the French, that of 
mason woodpecker. The nest is com- 
posed of dried leaves, artlessly put to- 
gether; the eggs are five in number, 
greyish -white, spotted with reddish- 
brown. The female sits very close, 
and is resolute in the defence of her 
nest, hissing like a snake, and striking 
violently with her bill. The call note 
of the nuthatch in spring is a loud, 
shrill whistle. 

There is another little bird, creeping 
mouse-like around the bark bLthaC Jj-ee, 
which jt so closely reseniBlq^'in<,the 
brown colour of its plumage, that did 
not its movements betray it, it might 
easily be passed by unnoticed. It is 
termed the creeper (Certhia familiaris) 
from its actions, and may be approached 
very nearly; watch it, see how it as- 
cends, winding spirally round the trunk; 
it cannot descend like lie nuthatch, and 
therefore generally begins its travels 
up the tree, in quest of insects, front- the 
lower parirof the trunk, using its fttiff, 
pointed, and deflected tail as a support 
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in its progress. It is ever in motion. 
There ! it has flitted to another tree, and 
is creeping up it The creeper makes 
its nest of grass, lined with feathers, 
in some hole of a decayed tree; the eggs 
are from seven to nine in number, of 
a white colour, sprinkled with reddish 
brown. This bini is the only Euro- 
pean example of its genus, as is the 
nuthatch also. 

But it is time to retire, for the heat of 
midday sun begins to warm even the 
recesses of the wood ; the voices of the 
birds have ceased ; and the insects have 
retreated to the covert of the leaves. 
How glorious is the sun in his strength ! 
how powerful are his light-giving, life- 
reviving beams ! and how forcibly does 
be proclaim the might, majesty, and 
glory of Him, who maketh the heavens 
his throne, and die earth his footstool 1 
of Him, who is light ineffable, which 
man cannot see and live ; but who has 
clothed himself with a raiment of mercy 
and compassion, that we may behold 
him, and so live for ever. M. 



ST. PAUL'S BAY, MALTA. 

The Rev. J. A. Clark, in writmg to a 
friend, says — You know it was on the 
shores of this island, then called Melita, 
either from the goodness of its honey, 
or from the nymph Melita, the daughter 
of Doris and Nereus, that St. Paul was 
shipwrecked. As tradition had pre- 
served the remembrance of the spot 
where this disaster occurred, I felt a 
strong desire to visit it. Accordingly, the 
fourth day after our arrival at Malta, we 
set off on an excursion that would oc- 
cupy two days, so planning our route, 
that we should visit Gozo, and pass along 

I around the whole circuit of 8t. PauFs 

r Bay. 

We had advanced some eight or ten 
miles in our excursion, when the bright 
and broad Mediterranean broke upon 
our view upon the right. Having as- 
cended anouer range of hills, we came 
in sight of an object that riveted my eyes 
to the spot, with an emotion I cannot 
well describe — what is called jSt. Paul's 
Bay, from its having been the scene of 
his shipwreck, recorded in the twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles. When I 
reached the shore of this bay, where tra- 
dition has located the place of the land- 
ing of the wrecked mariners of that ill- 
fated ship, I felt I was treading on sacred 



ground. The waters now were all calm 
and radiant with the beams of a re- 
splendent sun. But I could imagine the 
darkness of the heavens, the fury of the 
storm, the boisteronsness of ihe sea, 
lashed by fierce winds into unbridled 
rage, and the sail-rent, dismasted ves- 
sel, with its stern already " broken with 
the violence of the waves," so graphically • 
depicted by St. Luke. I could imagine 
the dispersed and sinking crew, ''some . 
on boards, and some on broken nieces of 
the ship,** making their way to tne land. 
Perhap, on the very spot where I stood, 
chilled and dripping from the waters, 
they assembled, while the rude barbar- 
ous people, inhabitants of the island, 
gathered around, touched with feel- 
ings of kindness, kindled for them a 
fire, and received every one of them, 
** because of the present rajp, and because 
of the cold.** As I tried to picture to 
myself the apostle of the Gentiles, stand- 
ing before that fire kindled on the shore, 
his apparel dripping with the briny 
waters # the sea, I thought of all the 
perils of his eventful life, and of all he 
endured for the love of Christ, and the 
salvation of a dying world. He was 
willing to be a prisoner ; to be carried to 
Rome ; to be shipwrecked, atid cast into 
the deep ; for the waves would wash him 
to a certain island, among whose bar- 
barous inhabitants he would preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. He was 
willing that the viper should issue from 
the burning wood, and fasten upon his 
hand, for the power which Christ had 
given him, to tread on scorpions, and 
render harmless the fangs of the most 
venomous beasts, would enable him to 
acquire such an influence over the minds 
of the spectators, that they would give 
heed to the truths of the gospel. The 
effect was, that Publius, the Roman 
governor of the island, received the 
whole crew courteously ; and Paul hav- 
ing performed a miracle of healing for 
the father of Publius, who was " sick of 
a fever and of a bloody flux,*' the apostle, 
and all who sailed in the same ship 
with him, were honoured with many 
honours ; and when they departed, were 
laded with such things as were neces- 
sary. 

The apostle did not pass the three 
months that he spent at Malta, or 
Melita, as the island was then called, in 
vain. Publius, tradition states, and many 
of the inhabitants of the island, became 
converts of Christianity ; and it is very 
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tmtaiiif ^Bt CbrislMMiitj has had«£DOt- 
iBg inl^is idutdy ev^ nnoe the ship- 
wraek of St. Pwd. Doubtless, tlioiisiinds 
bave been tarained here for gloiy. But, 
emisideriiig what a theatre of agitation 
and of war this kknd has erer heesi, and 
the iwaki£Eu4otts i&neiga influeBces that 
have been exerted upon it, uad ^ tor- ; 
pedo toueh with whieh, ages ago, Fapacj 
fMuralyEed all the energies of iSds people, 
who haye ne^er fttfiy en^iged from 
their ignorant- and barbarous state, it is ! 
not wonderf al that the mere shadow of : 
Christianity is all that now remains. As 
all these various r^ecdons came over 
mw aund, I wound my waf up the loftj 
Im that rtaes above diis baj with feelings 
somewhat tinged with gkom. Alas 1 in 
« eornipt world, among depraved men, 
ererv lung deg^merates. Still the gos* 
pd has powiQr to ataj ^ese waves of 
oomiption, to keep itaelf from degen- 
ecacff and to bring die raee up to its 
owm high standuid. It never mk to do 
^NM, except when faetrafed bv ils pre- 
tended frieads.'^Glimpses ojmhe <Hd 
World. 



THE LAUNCH J OR, 
" HOPE HUMBLY, »UT HOPE ALWAYS." 

Mt uncle had a pretty little mariAe 
villa on the coairt of Snnblk, where he 
generaUj spent a few weeks in the 
coHPse of the snmmer, aocdmpaiued by 
some members of his family or other 
friends. One year, my parents occu- 
pied it a considerable time, for the bene- 
fit of my naother's health. In conse- 
quence of thdr absence fnom home, it 
was arranged that I should not go 
thiither for the holidays, but spend tb^ 
wkh my miek, and accompany him and 
Frank to the coast to visit my parents. 
The scene was rather new to us, and we 
very much enjoyed it. Bathing, swim- 
ming. Bailing, and gedlogiaing, agreeably 
varied our holiday occupations ; but 
there was nothing &at interartad us 
more than the ship building, whic^ is 
carried on to a great extent on the banks 
of the river Orw^. The day after our 
arrival^ my good unde having bnsiness 
at the town, todL us with him. It was 
a delightful drive along the coast, en- 
livened as usual by h^ pertinent re- 
marks and interesting anecdotes. Owr 
^t call w«s at an office on the wharf. 
While my imde was conversing with 
4he prineqMls of die concern (two bro- 
thers) Frank ei^B^iged my attention to 



a nnmber of plans, with which the ro«n 
was snrrovaaed, of vessds of y a iio us 
siaes and descriptions, and in deferent 
stages of completion. My cousiii un- 
derstood sinaething abcnit these matters : 
but they were quite new to me, and net 

3uite so interesting as he seemed to 
[link ^ey ought to be. The fac^ was, 
that these j^ans, aided even by Frai^'B 
explanations, failed to convey to my 
mind a perfectly intelligible idea. I'did 
not cleurly understand the uses of the 
several parts described, still ken the 
technical f^rases by which they were 
expressed. It was far otherwise whea 
I saw die real thing ; there was no lack 
of interest then. After the gendemca 
had been some time in eonve r a nticn , 
my uncle, pointing to one of tlie draw- 
ings, inquired how that fine vessel was ' 
"It is neariy completed,** 
00^ of the partners, ** the launch 
IS Ixed f(nr the first Tuesday in August. 
It is to us a season of feverish anzie^ ; 
but I assure you, air, a sentim^it with 
which you took leave of us last year 
has often sustained us in the course of 
our undertaking, and we still recur to 
it in prospect of the launch. You said 
to us at parting, *Hope humbly, but 
hope dways.' " 

"Well," repKed mv uncle, "it is 
a just sentiment ; and if it prove to 
have been a word fitiy spc^en, and suit- 
able to your peculiar feelings, it is 
matter of satisfaction and thimkfelness. 
We are too apt to utter unmeaning ex- 
pressions, or sudi as are not worih 
remembering." 

"True," r^mned Mr. Fowler, "and 
too apt to forget what ought to be tretk- 
surea up $ but it is well when a juil 
sentiment is tfuis lodged in tiie 9iind^ 
and affords seasonable instrtictiob aad | 
succour; and such has been the joane 1 
with your sentiment, as both mybrdha' 
and myself ewa testify.'* 

" Yes," said Mr. John Fowler, " nnfi% 
der a nervous fever, last aimimnylnroQghf^ 
on, I quite believe, by exdlemeot sf 
mind on account of this vessel, yonr 
parting words were often present with 
me, and proved a more ei^e«taal oonl^ 
tiian any suggested by mere medisai 
skill. I hope my dear brother, who 
then often suggested them to me, will 
now apply tbf^ with equally b^iefieiai 
influence to himself; for he now, in 
prospect of the launch, labours Hndnr 
anxiety as intense as mine has been 
daring <he pr^iress of the buildhig.'* 
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The fifeBdemen ihesi invited us to walk oat 
and look at the vessel. Mj uacle ex- 
pressed surprise and admiration at the 
pogress thai had heeo made since he last 
inspected it, as well as at the adaptation, 
completeness, aifd beauty of every part, 
and their exact conformity to the origi- 
nal design. The gentlemen kindly ex- 
plained to us the uses of the different 
parts; and readily answered the ques- 
tions suggested by Frank's inteUigeoee 
and g&^r9l knowledge, and even mine, 
which I f^t conscious discovered more 
of ignorance and stupidity, though not 
unaccompanied by a desire io gain use- 
ful information. My uncle &oked at 
his watch, and said he had business in 
the town which would fully occupy him 
untii the time that he had aM>ointed for 
the carnage to meet us. it was not 
without reluctance that we received the 
summons ; and my uncle and his friends, 
observing how imieh we were interested 
Id what was goa^ on, kindly fH^posed 
that wo ^Muld remain thero while he 
weat into the town. We also recdved 
a general kivilatioft to visit the wharf 
whenever we felt disposed to do so, aad 
to be present at the kusefa of the 
vessel. 

On our way home, as we talked about 
the vessd and its owners, my uncle ob- 
served that a large, well-constructed 
ship presented one of the finest speci- 
mens <^ human skill and perseverance. 
** The vessel,'* said he, "which you l^ave 
Just seeo, and which is now nearly com- 
pleted in such admirable style, has been 
tiu^e years in building, and has employed 
the constant labour of above one hundred 
men." 

*' It must be a very expensive under- 
taking," observed Frank. 
i "Yes;" rep^^ my uncle, "not less 
than 40,000/. have been expended up- 
on it; the contract, I believe, is for 

"I was going to ask you, sir," said 
Franks "whed>er the vessel was built 
fcM* the chance of sale, or whether it was 
done, according to order, for some par- 
ticular person." 

"The latter, certainly; it would be 
far too great an enterprise to embark 
in as a m&re speculation." 

"Yes, one such concern would he 
enough to ruin a man, if he did not 
happen to dispose of it. I thought, 
nerhaps it was on that ground that the 
lifessrs. Fowkr express^ so much anx- 
iety. But that eould not be the case 



if the vessel was eontraeled for before 
it was huUt." 

" There are, howev^, in so large 
an undertddng, many other contin- 
gencies which mig^t well occasion se- 
rious anxiety, if not painful apprehen- 
sion. Indeed, I have witnessed their 
operation on- the nainds of my friends, 
boUi in the progress of this vessel and 
on several former occasions, until I have 
really feared that their health and mental 
energies would give way under the ex- 
citement. However, yon will probably 
have an opportunity of hearing more 
than I could tell you about this matter ; 
for as Saturday is a public holiday, I 
have prevailed on the Fowlers to give 
themselves a litlie recreation, by way 
of recruiting themselves for the pros- 
pect of the kunch, which will be a new 
excitoment. I hope they will be able 
to come to us on Friday evening, and 
stay till Monday morning." 

It was late when these gentlemen ar- 
rived ; for they had considered it a ne- 
cessary P-ecaution before they left the 
wharf to see all the workmen clear off, 
and personally to inspect every part of 
the vessel and the premises, where any 
possibili^ mig^t exist of mischief from 
fire. This inspection was notto be trusted 
even to a trusty foreman, in prospect of 
both the principals giving a tmce of two 
or three days to care. " And now," said 
one of the lirothers, addressing himself 
to my uncle, "having taken every pre- 
caution that prudence dictated, and I 
trust habitually committing our concerns 
to the watchful care of Providence, we 
must again endeavour to put in praetiee 
vour golden maaum, * Hope humbly, but 
nope always.* " 

The subject was then dismissed, and 
the conversation assumed a general cha- 
racter; though, as I have often ob- 
served, my uncle discovered considerable 
tact in drawing out his guests on tomes 
which he had reas(m to think would he 
agreeable to them, and on which they 
were most likely to impart informatiMi^ 
Much passed that evening that, at 
least to Frank and myself, was new 
and interesting — ^about the growdi of 
different kinds of trees; the peculiar 
prcMperties and adaptations of each m 
timber; the importation of timber from 
fcH^igB parts ; the ulicles of comoieree 
usually furnished in exchange ; and th« 
di|Biculties and haaard attendant on com* 
lajsroe of every kind, and that of timbar 
itt partieahur, in a tiaie of war, corn- 
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pared with the facility, security, and 
advantages of peace. The difference in 
price was astonishing, and several in- 
stances were mentioned, in which the 
fortune of individuals had heen made 
or ruined by the purchase of a cargo 
of timber a few days earlier or later; 
and thus the conversation ^glided round 
again to the favourite vessel. Mr. Wil- 
liam Fowler mentioned having been for 
a fortnight or more in a state of extreme 
anxiety as to the fate of a vessel, on 
board which they had a large consign- 
ment of foreign timber, and which was 
supposed to have been captured. It 
was at a time, he said, when his brother 
was laid aside by illness ; and when he 
was not only deprived of the solace of 
having a sharer in his apprehensions and 
perplexities, but when they were doubled 
by his efforts to conceal them, lest the 
intelligence should reaph his brother, and 
aggravate his already threatening ma- 
lady. 

"And what was the resul^" asked 
my uncle. ^ 

"After more than a fortnight's sus- 
pense, we learned that the vessel had 
safely reached the port of Hull ; so we 
had only to sustain a little additional 
expense and a little inconvenience from 
delay, instead of the heavy and almost 
ruinous loss which had been appre- 
hended." 

"This," observed my uncle, address- 
ing himself to Frank, "was one of the 
contingencies to which I alluded the 
other day, when I spoke of the frequent 
anxieties experienced in the progress of 
an undertaking like that of our friends." 

"Anxiety, sir !" exclaimed Mr. Wil- 
liam Fowler, "our business is one of 
anxiety from first to last ; I can scarcely 
enumerate the seasons when we have 
had nothing to sustain and cheer us 
beside your golden maxim, * Hope hum- 
bly, but hope always.* First, there was 
the competition for the contract. There 
were several competitors, most of them 
confident of success ; some relying on 
interest; some on long experience and 
established reputation in the trade ; 
some on the extremely low sum proposed 
in their estimate. On neither of these 
particulars could we presume. We had 
no special interest with the parties pro- 
posing the contract, nor with any who 
were hkely to influence them. As com- 
paratively young men, our reputation 
m large undertakings was yet to be 
made ; and we could not afford to pro- 



pose terms that were not likely to af- 
ford us a fair remuneration. We caM 
not be very sanguine. We hoped, how- 
ever, that an established tharacter for 
integrity, capability, and punctuality in 
lesser affairs might recommend us to 
notice in this; and we farther hoped, 
that if employed, we should be enaoled 
to complete the undertaking to our own 
credit and the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned." 

" Yes, my friend, you hoped fauml^ly, 
and you have not been disappointed." 

"Not hitherto; but the work is not 
yet complete, and the launch is still 
before us."* 

" Well, having hoped humbly, it now 
remains that you should hope always." 

" Yes, we must endeavour so to hope 
as to allay distressing and useless anxiety; 
but not so as to slacken exertion and 
vigilance." 

"True; the legitimate influence of 
hope is to quicken while it encourages; 
your success in obtaining the contract, 
no doubt, while it sustained your hope 
of ultimate success, at the same time sti- 
mulated your exertions at every suc- 
ceeding stage of the business, to aeserve 
and to acquire the success at which yoa 
aimed." 

"Yes; we have often said to each 
other, ' We must pay particular attention 
to such or such a matter; after suc- 
ceeding so far, it would be doubly griev- 
ous to sustain disappointment through 
any neglect or fault of our own.* Ob, 
the scrutinizing care with which we felt 
it necessary to watch every line of the 
contract, to see that it was so drawn up as 
to leave no cause for dispute at a future 
period ; that every thing might be upright, 
clear, and explicit ; that we should our- 
selves fully understand our obligations and I 
our claims ; and that the whole might be 
perfectly intelligible to others, in case 
of the death of the original contractors ! 
Then the care and caution necessanr to 
be observed in the selection of timber. 
O, sir, think of the' tremendous conse- 
quences that might ensue, if one un- 
sound plank were employed in the 
vessel I Then the engaging a sufficient 
number of competent and faithful work- 
men, and securing an adequate :^S^^[j^ 
of materials to keep them conslaU^ 
employed; and the forecast and manage- 
ment, and often almost insurmountable 
difficulty necessarily attendant on young 
beginners, in timely providing for the 
heavy outlay required in an undertaking 
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of this magnitude ; and the constant en- 
forcement of method and despatch ne- 
cessary to secure the completion of the 
work within the time specified: all these 
have been sources of constant anxiety, 
and could only be counterbalanced by the 
exercise of humble, persevering hope of 
success; hope sustained by the con- 
sciousness tnat our own best endeavours 
were not wanting. 

"We have had many anxieties, too, 
arising from causes l)eyond our own 
control and management — the hazard 
of life or limb to the workmen em- 
ployed. How sadly would our success 
be embittered if we had to connect with 
it the lamentations of bereaved families, 
or the loss of health and activity to some 
faithful, laborious workmen! This we 
have mercifully been spared, and we 
consider it a cause for peculiar grati- 
tude © the Preserver of men, that no 
one has sustained serious injury in the 
progress of the work. But one of our 
principal men was laid aside by serious 
illness. This occasioned considerable 
delay, as many hands were guided by 
bis head, which, during his absence, were 
comparatively useless. Had our fears 
about him bleen fully realized, it would 
have been impossible for us to have duly 
fulfilled the contract. The failure of a 
country bank, from which we were to 
receive our instalments, threw us into 
great perplexity and embarrassment, 
which, though but temporary, were dis- 
tressing and alarming : and then the ill- 
ness of my brother, and the apprehen- 
sion that one or other of us might be 
cutofi^, and leave the survivor incumbered 
with a great unfinished undertaking, 
which such a circumstance might render 
ruinous instead of advantageous to both 
I our families. Oh these have been anx- 
ieties indeed, and I can only wonder 
that from day to day we have been sus- 
tained under them. We have still 
the launch before us — ^when hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, will be assembled to 
witness the success or the failure of our 
enterprize ! Oh it is indeed an appall- 
ing prospect Our vessel has been 
constructed with the nicest care and the 
greatest mathematical precision ; but we 
cannot be sure that we have succeeded 
until we see her float steadily and majes- 
tically on the wave. Our work is per- 
formed on the dry land; but it must 
be proved on the ocean: and what if 
it should be a failure ! Then, too, with 
all our care in preparing for the launch. 



it is possible that the slipping of one 
block or wedge may cause the vessel 
to jerk irregularly in its descent, or, as we 
technically cail it, to lurch, and occasion 
serious injury to itself, or what would 
be far worse, endanger the men em- 
ployed in managing it." 

"Well, cheer lyp, my good friend, 
and still let hope sustain the head of 
exertion, till perseverance crowns it. 
I assure you we all, feel deeply inter- 
ested in the trials and anxieties you 
have detailed, and which are now ap- 
proaching so near to their termination : 
and relying on the same gracious Pro- 
vidence which you have all along hum- 
bly recognized, whose blessing has hi- 
therto rested on the work of your hands, 
and is usually seen to rest on humble 
confidence combined with proper dili- 
gence and care, we cheerfully anticipate 
for you a prosperous issue of the affair." 

The assiduous brothers took their de- 
parture from my uncle's very early on 
the MoQday morning, much recruited 
even by that short interval of repose and 
recreation. During the period that in- 
tervened between that and the time ap- 
pointed for the launch, Frank and my- 
self dailv visited the wharf, and passed 
several hours in watching the comple- 
tion of the interesting vessel, partici- 
pating in no small degree in the anxious 
excitement with which its builders look- 
ed forward to the important day. When 
it arrived, my uncle and all his inmates 
were among the earliest of the spec- 
tators. He stood for some time, arm 
in arm with the Messrs. Fowler, watch- 
ing the workmen engaged in removing 
every thing that could obstruct or en- 
danger the vessel. On leaving them 
to conduct my mother and sisters to the 
seats allotted for them, my uncle shook 
hands with each of the brothers, and 
said, "Once more, hope to the end, 
hope humbly, but hope always.** 

The day was serene, and not in- 
tensely hot; the company numerous and 
highly respectable. The Messrs. Fowler 
were highly respected in the neigh- 
bourhood, as their father before them 
had been many years : and as this was 
the first very formidable undertaking 
completed by the young men since the 
business had been entirely in their 
hands, a very lively interest was ex- 
cited. • 

At the appointed moment, the signal 
was given, the last block was removed, 
the moorings were uojoose^j^yjl^gfg 
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swifdj yet steadily to its 
eiemesti and rode majestieally 
oa the bosom of the wave. For the 
kst few minutes, a breathless silence had 
peryaded the large assembly; but now 
a shoul of ^lad congratulation and ap- 
plause simultaneously burst from every 
lip, and was prolonged for several mi- 
nutes. The brothers silently grasped 
each other's hand, and looked upwards, 
doubtless with a heart- felt aspiration of 
gratitude to Him, whom they were ac- 
customed to acknowledge in all their 
ways, and at whose hand they received 
the success which so richly rewarded 
Uieir Enterprising and persevering toils. 

** Uncle," said Frank, as we rode 
home,. ''I am heartily glad that the 
hopes of our friends have been so fully 
reiuized. I shall often think of their 
three years of anxiety and labour, and 
the accomplishment of their hopes on this 
happy day; and I shall endeavour to 
adopt as my own your delightful motto, 
* Hope humbly, but hope always.* " 

''Do so, Frank, and be sure you take 
both Umbs of the sentiment, if you would 
avoid disappointment. Hope would not 
so generally be called a * gay deceiver,* 
if people would but hope humbly." We 
united in requesting my uncle to tell 
us what was included in hqping humbly. 
He paused a moment, and then replied, 
** I think, at least, it will be found to 
include, — 1. Hope IttwfuUy ; let the ob- 
ject of hope be that which is in itself 
good and lawful, else the very hope may 
be productive of very great mischief, as 
weii as issue in disappointment. The am- 
bitious and the covetous man, stimu- 
lated by the hope of aggrandizement and 
wealth, trample on the claims of justice 
and humanity ; and success, if it comes 
at all, comes not as a blessing, but a 
curse. The same hope, well directed, 
stimulates the patient industry and per- 
severance of the husbandman in tilling 
the ground ; the labours of the philan- 
thropist, in promoting the happiness of 
his fellow creatures ; and the researches 
of tile man of science in the regions of 
knowledge and experiment, for the en- 
largement of his own mind, or for de- 
vising schemes of useful ingenuity to 
aid the labours of tiie mechanic, to pro- 
mote the conveniences and comforts of 
life, and to advance the lawful interests 
of commerce. Success here is truly 
satkfactory. 2. Let your hope be war- 
rantable. The hopes of scone men are 
bat lik9 the vagur iea of a disordered 



imi^nation, or the prodd, 
tuous clarais of self-conceit, ' I ¥tft 
to obtain so and so ; for there is nulkiig 
too great or too good for me to expeii' 
This is any thing but hophig bmiiMy 
or reasonably. 3. Hope consistent^; 
hope for good resets from your good 
exertions, not without tiiem. We havf 
no encouragement to hope for any good, 
for which we do not (m^ntly strive, 
and use all appointed means to attain. 
He who hopes to reap a crop, while he 
has neglected to cultivate tiie fidd, hoses 
presumptuously and sluggishly, and niB 
hope will make him ashamed. 4. I^pe 
dependenthf. However well laid yoi» 
plans, and however well directed aaid 
diligent your exertions, never lose sigbt 
of your entire dependence on the bl^ 
ing of God for success in your under- 
takings. < Except the Lord bmld ^ 
house, they labour in vain that build 
it,* Psa. cxxvii. 1. * Trust in the 
Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell 
in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed. Delight thyself also in the Lord ; 
and he shall give thee the desires of 
thine heart," Psa. xxxvii. 3, 4. 5. Hope 
submissively; not merely hoping for 
success as the gift of Gk)d, but re- 
signing your hope to his disposal, to be 
succeeded or frustrated as his unerring 
wisdom suggests. * If the Lord wiM, 
we shall live, and do this, or that,* James 
iv. 15. With submission to his holy 
will, we may hope for life, health, com- 
fort, prosperity, and temporal good in 
general ; but whether, in these respects, 
hope or disappointment awaits us, we 
may, while confidentiy relying on the 
mercy of Grod in Jesus Christ, unhesi- 
tatingly hope that all these things wiU 
work together iot our good ; and while 
thus hoping humbly, we shall <^n, 
even in worldly things, find that though 
our fondly cherished hopes hsve been 
in some instances frustrated, on the whole 
they have been far exceeded by the pro- 
vidential goodness of God. Jacob hoped 
that he should see his ten sons track 
from Egypt with a supply of com, and 
he hoped that he should be able to avoid 
parting with Benjamin. In both these 
particulars, his hopes were frustrated. 
One of the ten was detained a prisoser 
in Egypt, and no second sumply could 
be obtained, unless Benjannn accoaa- 
panied the remaining nine ; and Jaoob, 
on the brink of despair, exclaimed, ♦All 
these tilings are against me,' little tiitidL- 
ing that the purposes oi DlTiiie Piin^ 
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dsnee were npenk^ fast to aeeompUsh 
for him far more than he eTen dared 
to hope for^ Not oidj Simeon and Ben- 
janciin were restored to him ; hut ako he 
fomid his long lost Joseph raised to eminent 
hoBonr aMl usefnhaess. Gen. xlii. — xlv. 
"While, therefore, we *hope hnmhly' 
we are warranted to 'hope always,* 
notwitibstanding difficulties, delays, and 
diseooragements ; because we rely on 
the power, promise, and faithfulness of 
God. There is no difficulty which Om- 
nipot^Bce cannot surmount or obviate; 
there is no good which he cannot be- 
stow ; no distress from which he can- 
not raise ns up ; no effort of onrs, how- 
evCT^ feeble, which he cannot crown with 
success. Then we have his gracious 
word of promise, that these things he 
wiil do fmr us, and will not forsake us, 
Isa. xlii. 16 ; and tlmt * no good thing will 
he withhold from them that walk up- 
rightly,* Psa. Ixxxiv. 11. And *hope 
deferred* if fixed on God, should not 
'sicken the heart,' for though it seem 
to m to be delayed, it will not tarry a 
moment beyond the appointed, the best 
time, Hdb. ii. 3. 

* Then wait His seasonable aid, 
And though it tarry, wait: 
The promise may be long delay'd, 
Bnt cannot come too late.' 

But, however it may be in respect to 
worldly things ; there is one hope which 
may be abswutely cherished, and which 
wiU certainly be fuMlled, without any 
limitation or qualification whatever. It is 
a 'good hope through grace,* 2 Thess. 
ii. 16; a hope of salvation in Christ 
Jesus, secured by the immutable pro- 
mise and oath of God to all ' who nave 
fled for refuge to lay hold upon the 
hope set before ns,' Heb. vr. 18; the 
* hope of eternal life, which God, that 
cannot lie, promised before the world 
began,' Tit. i. 2; 'that blessed hope,' 
Tit. ii. 13, which every one that hath 
in him, purifieth himself even as the 
Lord is pure : expecting, ere long, to 
be like Him, and see him as he is, 
1 John iii. 2." C. 



TH£ NECIS&ITY AND PRECIOUSNESS OP 
FAITH. 

Wb should Study to acquaint ourselves 
witk the necessity and preciousness of 
faith ; for Uiese will make a man hold 
hard ere he part with it. The man that 
is possessed of a large property, and 
carries it about with him, will as soon 
lose his life .as part with his treasure. 
How ^aliu^ley exaeUeat| and useful must 



this gftue of tMk be, nMth mkdo i && t 
passions; overcomes attufimientfli ; yen- 
ders things, whkh are i u spesiibte to ther 
dsdi, easy and delightsome; enaMev ns 
to stand fast when we are bufl^ted by 
Satan ; lifts up the head amidst att the 
surges of temptation ; remaias victMioM 
in aU combats ; raises us up when we are • 
cast down, and our weapons beaCen^ on 
our heads; knits the heart list to tiie* 
heavenly commandments ; qmckeselii its 
deadness ; and holds the Lord fast when 
he leads us into the dark I Who wmild 
not {Mrefer the possessioii and increase of 
such a grace before Hfe itself 1^ Nay, 
what is our life witho«it it? If luith 
live in us, we Kve blessedly, whatever 
misery compass us about. If faith decay, 
we die; if it die, we perish. — BaMs* 
Treatise an Faith. 



POOR JACKO. 

This was the designation which afiee- 
tion had bestowed upon a monkey on 
board the Alexander Baring, in which 
the writer was a passenger, in his voyage 
to China about mur years ago. It was 
of a middling siae, a^ wore a fur of a 
deep or oHve brown. It belonged to the 
guenons or cercopithecus kind, and 
thou^, like ihem, lull oi freaks, «id 
soon angry, bad a gentle good nature 
about it, which BEiade it the favourite e# 
idl. It had no small degree of versati- 
lity, as it would be gay with the merry 
h^rted, and serious with those who were 
given to thoughtfulness. If the light*' 
thoi^hted sea boy passed by, it would 
leap upon him for a game of play ; bvit 
if the writer went near, he was received 
with looks as pensive and careworn as 
his own. It would sit with the greatest 
composure while an attempt was made 
to count the pulsations of the heurt, to 
ascertain the form of the head, colour of ^ 
eyelashes, state et the eye, etc. It would 
sometimes lean its head on one side and 
assume such a demure countenance, that 
the officers and thei crew affirmed thi^ it 
was acting the sick man. Perhaps it was 
the pleasure of being handled in this way 
that made him sit so quietly ; but what- 
ever might be the eimse, the imitalio» 
was exact and very natural. What ren- 
dered it like acting, was an unwillingness 
to mar the decorum of the character. 
The sight of a g(M watch was a great 
temptation; but the wish to possess so 
shinii^ a treasure was <mly expressed by 
a paw laid softly upon it, without any at« 
tempt to pull it away. La dMte ^trnda^ 
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ations one could not forbear reflecting 
upon the vast difference between the 
human form and that of a monkev, not- 
withstanding all that has been said about 
their similarity. If, in the head of man, 
for example, we suppose that a cutting 
instrument were to enter just above the 
eyebrows, and pa3s out near the crown 
of the head, we should haye a represent- 
ation in the lower portion of the head of 
the monkey before us. The noblest 
part of our intellectual faculties are sup- 
posed to have their seat in that portion of 
the head that would be removed by such 
a process. Whether the presence or ab- 
sence of this important part is enough 
to account for the difference between a 
man and a monkey is no question among 
those, who believe that the former has a 
soul that is accountable to Grod for* its 
actions, and one that must live for ever, 
either in happiness or woe ; but it is use- 
ful, as a point of natural history, to note 
these outward distinctions. If we com- 
pare the head of a man with that of an 
ape or a monkey, we see that the latter 
has proportionately greater breadth, while 
the former has greater height, especially 
in the forepart. In common language, 
without any violation of accuracy, we 
might say, that man has a high forehead, 
while the riionkey has a very low one. 
In the dog, we see the rudiment of a 
forehead at the rising just above the 
eyes ; in the horse, scarcely any trace of 
such a thing can be seen. l%e face of 
a horse is, in fact, the top of . the head, 
or, in other words, corresponcis to that 
point in us. In this monkey, the cranium 
OT bones of the head were very hard and 
smooth, and might be compared to a 
piece of marble. The use or final cause 
of this hardness is to secure the brain 
against injury from those blows, to which 
the active pursuits of the animal, among 
the- boughs of trees, must often expose 
it. The heart is situated high up the 
breast, perhaps for the purpose of with- 
drawing it from the side where it would 
not be so well protected by the arms, as 
it is now in its present position. There 
is a kind provision made to secure free- 
dom of motion in the loose nature of the 
skin, especially about the neck. This 
favours the agility of the -animal, and 
lightens the effects of a concussion by 
its elasticity at the same time. Such 
points are never unworthy the notice of 
a naturalist, for his stock of information 
is composed of similar items, nor ought 
they to be neglected by those who love to 
reflect upon the fact, that amidst the my- 



riads of living and vegetable creatures, 
none has been overlooked or forgotton. 
All human plans require amendment, or 
are susceptiWe of improvement ; not so 
with any of God's works. The more 
deeply we study the wonders of nature, 
the more complete are our proofs that 
this aflSrmation is universally true. 

A short account of the death of this 
poor animal will not form an improper 
conclusion to this article. While we 
were hastening towards the cold regions, 
on the south side of the equator^ some- 
where between thirty-six and fmrly de- 
grees, poor Jacko was forgotten one 
night, and left to take his chance tipoo 
the cold deck. In the xnoming, be was 
found clinging to a spar, in a torpid con- 
dition. The writer was asked what 
could be done for the restoration of the 
poor animd; he recommended, that 
it should be wrapped in flannel, and be 
dieted on gruel till it was better. A 
shorter method was, however, resorted to; 
the cook carried it into the galley, or 
cooking room, gave it some food, which 
it devoured with great eagerness, and the 
man began to compliment himself upon 
the success of his measures. When the 
writer inquired if his advice had been 
adopted, he was assured that all was well. 
About two or three hours after, word was 
brought that the cold-stricken monkey 
was bleeding at the mouth. The writer 
applied a stethoscope to its chest, tod 
soon found that the lungs were gorged 
with blood, from the rattle that could be 
distinctty heard within the chest. The 
only remedy is bleeding in such cases, 
which could not be easily done, as die 
veins are hidden beneath the loose skin. 
The poor animal was therefore resigned 
to his fate, and soon expired from suffo- 
cation. The transition from cold to heat 
had been the cause of this stagnation of 
the blood within the lungs, and may 
serve as a warning to us against the 
practice of sitting down before the glow- 
ing radiance of a large fire, in a warm 
room, after a long exposure to the severi- ' 
ties of cold air. It often happens, in 
such cases, that we do not perceive that 
we have caught cold till we have sat 
some time before the fire, and, in all like- 
lihood, it was not till then that the aflfec- 
tion was completed. A fire, a meal, and 
a warm glass of spirita and water, have 
often induced an illness, where bed, an 
aperient, and a little gruel, would bwe 
saved the patient from all the ev& -flf 
long continuance, amid the benufflbhig 
effects of cold and wetOOgR. T. L. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. 



ELIZABBTH. 

(Continued from page 169.) 

One principal cause of English pros- 
perity in the reign of ElizabeSi was, the 
increased attention given to commerce. 
Early in her reign, she encouraged trade 
with Russia, Persia, and the Levant, for 
which companies were formed. The 
earliest efforts were made by enterpriz- 
ing navigators, seeking new channels for 
communication with the east. Some of 
these were useless attempts at north-east 
and north-west passages; but others 
sought countries that promised more im- 
mediate returns. Sir John Hawkins 
made some voyages between the coast of 
Africa and the West Indies, purchasing 
slaves and selling them for the produce 
of America. The first took place as 
early as 1562, when Britbh capital and 
enterprise were first engaged in that 
abominable traffic, the slave trade. We 
regret that England should ever have 
participated in this accursed trade, which 
originated in the erroneous views of a 
well-meaning popish prelate, the bishop 
of Chiapa, who was so mistaken as to 
suppose that it was lawful to transport 
slaves from Africa, to ease the oppres- 
sions inflicted by his countrymen upon 
the natives of America, who were perish- 
ing b^ hundreds of thousands under the 
cruelties of their task-masters. Thus he 



acted upon the mistaken principle of doing 
evil that good might come ; a proceeding 
directly opposed to the command of God, 
which enjoins us to do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us. We may 
also remember, that while this atrooious 
traffic is pursued still more eagerly than 
ever7by the nations benighted in popish 
error, Protestant England has confessed 
and repented of this sin, and has now 
abolished slavery itself. In 1567, Haw- 
kins's fleet was nearly destroyed by the 
Spaniards ; but he still continued to visit 
the Spanish settlements ; and as early 
as 1571, the court- df Spain engaged 
him to fit out a fleet, which should 
assist in "restoring the ancient religion, 
putting an end to the tyranny of Eliza- 
beth, and promoting the right of Mary 
queen of Scots to the English throne." 
In this negociation, recorded by Romish 
historians, Hawkins does, not seem to 
have been sincere ; Jie subsequently gave 
such an account of his proceedings as to 
satisfy the council, *who retained him in 
the queen's service. 

Sir Francis Drake was the most suc- 
cessful naval adVenturer at this period. 
He 'commanded the only vessel under 
Hawkins that returned home in safety 
in 1567. Determined to repair his 
losses, he made repeated predatory voy- 
ages to the West Indies. In one of 
these, he crossed thQ Isthmus of Daricn, 
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and beheld the Pacific Ocean, upon 
which he vowed that he would cause 
the English to sail, if possible. Im- 
parting his plans to the English goy#m- 
ment, then iuiTvring from the proceed* 
ings of Philip, five shipt were ntted out 
in 1577, and maeed under Us eommand : 
the largest beii^ orIt of • hundred 
tons burden. With ibtf fleet he pMed 
the straits of Magellan, plondered St. 
Jago, and several other towns on the 
coasts of Chili and Fern, proceeding tv^ 
the? till he landed on « territory to the 
north of Mexico, of which he to^ posses- 
sion in the name of bis que^n. Then, 
apprehending he might be Intercepted If 
he returned to the southward, he sailed 
direetlj aeress the Paeiflo Ocean to the 
MoJooeas, and arrived at Deptford, hi 
November. 1580, with one ship only, 
which had on hoard treasure to the 
amount of 800,000/,, being the first 
commfmder who hsd saUedT round the 
world. 

The Spanish amb^sador complained 
of Drake's proceedings as piracy, and 
as invading his master's rights by sailing 
in the Pacific Ocean. Elisabeth retorted, 
bv complaining of Philip's continually 
aiding her rel^llious su^ects, and re- 
fhsecfto acknowledge his claim to the 
exclusive navigation of half the surface 
of the globe ; l^t she consented to give 
up a part of the treasure, that it might 
be restored to those firom whom it had 
been taken. The king of Spain, bow- 
ever, kept it, and employed it to oppose 
the English in HoUand. In April, 1581, 
Elizabeth visited Beptford, where she 
was entertained on board Drake's vessel, 
and knighted the adventurous seaman. 
I^pake was subsequently employed in the 
queen's service ; his success encouraged 
others to pursue the like enterprises; 
but for the most part the adventorera 
v^ere disappointed. Disease and battle 
frequently thinned thehr numbers j and 
those who returned home laden with 
plunder, often had to kment tiiat their 
ill-gotten gain had been porohased by 
the saerifice of peace of consoienee. 
But these expeditions itA^ up a set of 
bold commanders, who were useful in 
resistbg the efibrts of Philip for sujb^u- 
gating England ; yet, strif^ped of the false 
glory which often ^hiszles those who re- 
gartf such actions, they were neither 
more nor less than downright robbery. 
They were eneoun^ed, to weaken an un- 
relenting enemy, and thus did not quite 
deserve the name e# pbmey, \mt %h%y 



were privateering, the most objection- 
able of all modes <rf warfare. The invita- 
tions held out by Drake and his com- 
panions were, in truth, the language held 
up for condenmation in Proverbs I 
1 1 — 14, " Come with us, let us lay wait 
for blood, let us lurk privily for the in- 
nooent without cause; let us swallow 
them up alive as the grave ; and whole, 
as those that go down Into the {nt : we 
shall find all precious substance, we shall 
fill our houses with spoil : oast in thy 
lot among us; let us all have one purse." 
The warning against such conduct im- 
mediately fwlows. ♦* Walk not thou in 
the way with them ; reirain thy foot firmn 
their path : for Uielr feet run to evO, 
and make haste to shed hloodL*^And 
thev lay wait for their own blood ; they 
lurk privily for their own hvw. So are 
the ways of every one that li greedy of 
gain ; which taketh away the life of the 
owners tbere<^,*' ver. 15, 16. 18, 19. 

The queen, and many of her nobles, 
took part hi these privateering expedi- 
tions, contributing money for the outfit, 
that they might receive a proportionate 
share of the spoil. Wealth thus acquired 
is never blessed ; repeatedly has the re- 
mark been made, during recent wars, 
that when large fortunes have been ac- 
quired by such means, they have soon 
disappearad. What is gotten ^rengii 
honest industry, whether by toil of body 
or of mental powers, under the Divme 
blessing, will wear well, and often oen- 
tinues a comfort to children's obildven; 
but of wealth acquired by wrong, it n«y 
truly be said, that such '* riehes eertadnly 
make thenuelves wings; they fiy awaf 
as an eagle toward heaven,'* Prov. xzyi 
5. Let the youthful reader, espoei^Hy, 
bear these truths in mind, while roitif 
the narrativee of I^pake and hie foHeir* 
ers: let -Mm not be deceived, let Mm 
mark how fdalnly the Divine curse iol- 
lowed these probeedings, although tkoae 
against whom they were directed cckM 
not complain Uiat they were undeeerviag 
of such punishnoent for sin. 

Our attention must now be ifo«cled te 
the very serious designs which beset dw 
throne e^ Elisabeth, from the foma hi 
which the Popish raachinsAions wove 
urged forward. Here, again, yrm must 
keep in view the statement of Tonsfr. 
'' To be at that time a (Roman) CatiM- 
lie, and to think Elisabeth a ussner, and 
Mary the rightful craeen, wad to e m s fam le 

(have a (Roman) CatheMe sofwei^ on 
the throne of E n g la n d, were in 
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circuiDBtanoes. There was not, perb^)8y 
one member of the Eomish church, in 
Europe, who had other sentiments. 
Their pope and hierarchy, in all its 
branches, held and unvaryingly taught 
such opinions.'' We will not suppose 
that many of the Eomanists expressly 
desired the murder of Elizabeth; but 
when it is plain from the bulls and the pri-^ 
rate letters of the popes themselves, 
and from the testimony of Italian his* 
torians, that the pontiffs did actually 
join in plots, and recommend the murder 
of the English queen, we cannot wonder 
that there were some men, who, from 
fiuiatieism, and others who, from inclin- 
ation to viUapy, readily undertook mur- 
derous designs. 

During Uie first ten years of Eliza- 
beth's reign, every effort was made, even 
by conoessions of very doubtful ten- 
dency, to keep the mass of those who ad- 
hered to Romanism in union with the 
establialied church. Townsend truly says 
of these efforts, *' Elizabeth made greater 
approaches to toleration than any prince 
who had hitherto reigned on any throne 
in Europe." The greater part of the 
priests conformed ; Uie number of those 
oalledi queen Mary's priests, who refused 
to do so, Mid continued their ministra- 
tions privately among the more bigoted of 
the people, was diminished by death, and 
other causes, while there was no regular 
plan for supplying their places, The 
government fondly hoped that all' might 
soon be brought to pr^ess the same re- 
ligion. But the popes did not allow 
their power in England so to pass away ; 
nor were they content with commanding 
the English papists 16 come out- from 
their fdlow countrymen. To furnish -a 
supply oi priests, jDr. Allen, in 1568, 
formed a college at Douay, in Flanders, 
whare he collected, some of the younger 
English exiles, and ^ induced odiers to 
come there from England, to be edu- 
cated for the Romish priesthood, that 
they might return to their native land to 
act there as missionaries for the pope, 
who gave his countenance to the college, 
and assigned an income for its support. 
The English government soon perceived 
the misdiiefs likely to result Irom this 
establishment, and, at the request <^ 
Elisabeth, Fhitip ordered that it should 
be removed from his dominions. The 
French government, then in the hands 
of the Guises, allowed Allen to fix his 
seholars &t Rheims. The pope directed 
a simitar eoUege to be established at 



Rome; another was begKB iti Spaift; and 
the Romish authors state, that this plan 
was so successful, that in a few years, 
above three hundred priests were sent to 
England, as they state, ''to cultivate 
that desert vineyard, full of wild beasts." 
These men assiuaed various dtsguises ; 
their design was to restore the Romish 
faith in all its power and predominance, 
therefore their object was politieal as 
well as religious. The power of the 
pope to depose and exoommunicate 
kings, and the beli^ that Elizabeth was 
under his curse, was the main principle 
taught by these priests, by all the means 
in their power. Allen, in a printed ad- 
monition, openly declared, '* Yet the 
pope's holiness only meaneth in Christ's 
word and power given unto him, and 
in zeal of God's house, to pursue the 
actual deprivation of Elizabeth the pre- 
tended queen;" he adds that this was 
by sentence of the popes, and that by 
this one woman's condign correction, 
God's mighty arm may be feared and 
glorified. We must onee more observe 
that Elizabeth was invariably regarded 
by every papist as illegitimate, and there- 
fore if possible to be dethroned as an 
usurper, but Allen went farther ; he 
avowed that as the popish bishops, ^' the 
lords oi the clergy," had been deposed, 
no lawful parliament could be held, nor 
were any statutes made under Elizabe^, 
of ''force to authorize prinee or bind 
subjects." These were the doctrines 
taught by the seholars of AUen and their 
associates: will any one, not a Romanist, 
say that men were persecuted for reli- 
gion who suffered for disseminatinff such 
treasons, Mid for engaging in acHial plots 
against the queen and the Protestant 
government by law established? The 
A>undations of (avil and religious obedi- 
ence were struck at. And, as Turner re- 
marks, the danger was farther aggravated 
by such a body of teachers, educated in 
such principles, being placed under the 
instruction and guidance <^ the Jesuits. 
That society is well known to have arisen 
just at the commencement of the Reform- 
ation, against which its efforts were 
and are especially directed, with the 
most uncompromising exertion. We 
need only remind the reader, that to the 
blind obedience vowed to the pope, and 
the superior of his order, the Jesuit 
unites craft and suppleness of eonduct. 
He is regularly trained to assume any 
form that may forward 'his object, ond 
to consider every meaiM lawful^^ich 
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- may forward the end he has in view. 
It is to be remarked, that just at the 
time when the gross tyranny of the 
popedom had shaken its power to the 
oase, a new order of men, trained to 
avail themselves of the changes in so- 
dety, was raised up, and engaged even 
more strongly than the monastic orders 
to implicit obedience to the pontiff, 
adopting as a principle what their writers 
have asserted, '^ that the pope is neither 
God nor man, but both. Many able 
sketches of the rise and progress of this 
order have been given, showing how the 
secret and stealthy nature of its proceed- 
ings were most formidable at that time. 
The pope could no longer find kings or 
nobles who would display a blood-stained 
cross, and march forward at the head of 
thousands to slaughter their fellow-men 
without any special object of advantage 
to themselves ; but he still could avail 
himself of the proceedings of monarchs 
>vho, like Philip, grasped at the dominions 
of others ; while he had a most devoted 
band of secret partizans, by whose agency 
assassins could be found to strike at the 
life of kings : thus two monarchs of France 
and a prince of Orange perished in this 
period, while many of less note were 
practised upon. By these men the life 
of Elizabeth was sought, but there was 
One mightier than they who protected 
her, and over-ruled even her errors for 
the safety of his church. 

For several years it had been known to 
Elizabeth's government, that the Jesuits 
aimed at her life, but it was not till 1580 
that the trained scholars of the Jesuits were 
ready for operation in England. In that 
year, Parsons and Campian came over, 
and travelled in different disguises. 
They spoke so plainly about deposing 
the queen, that some of the moderate 
English papists, who preferred the go- 
vernment as then established to the iron 
despotism of the Spanish king, were 
inclined to give information against 
them, and some account of their practices 
reached the government. To the machin- 
ations of these men Elizabeth was now 
exposed, and it will be seen that their 
practices were such as in a few years 
required severe proceedings ; meanwhile, 
be it remembered, that at this period, 
by the testimony even of Romish au- 
thors, there were scores and even hun- 
dreds of these crafty, villanous charac- 
ters traversing England in disguise, 
sometimes assuming the garb and cha- 
racter even of ministers and clergymen ; 



in the latter disguise especially, they ex- . 
erted themselves to aggravate matters be- 
tween the established church and the pu- 
ritans. This, as already noticed, had been 
practised for some years, and there are 
undoubted proofs that the same measure 
has been pursued in later times, probably 
even at the present day. But whatever 
the Jesuits may now profess, their own 
writers plainly state what was then 
their profession and practice; and we 
mav call upon them to point out when, 
and by what competent authority any 
change has been effected. 

In the sessions of parliament, which 
began in January, 1581, sir Walter 
Mildmay, the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, referred to the practices of the pope 
and his secret ministers, and to the latedy 
begun mission of the Jesuits, not only to 
corrupt the realm with false doctrine, 
but to stir up sedition. He urged the 
necessity for enacting stricter laws a^inst 
the seditious runagates, who had lateh^ 
begun to disturb that happy peace which 
the nation had enjoyed lor so many 
years. A law was passed, enacting that 
all who pretended to possess or to ex- 
ercise the power of absolving others 
from Protestantism, and reconci&g them 
to Popery, should be accounted guilty 
of hign treason, that being an admission 
of the power of the pope to depose the 
queen, and of the validity of the Scottish 
queen's right to the throne. Hearing or 
saying mass was declared punishable 
with fines and imprisonment 

These increased efforts against Eliaa- 
beth seemed to have induced her coun- 
sellors, and herself, to allow the treaty 
for her marriage with the duke of Ai\jon 
to be renewed. Ambassadors fx^om 
France were received with great pomp 
and show. 

At that time the French prince was 
assisting the Hollanders against this 
Spanish governor ; this placed him upon 
favourable terms with Euzabeth, and her 
female vanity was not indifferent to his 
attentions. The duke of Anjou, by 
these attentions, was forwarding his de- 
sign to secure the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, even if he did not succeed 
in obtaining the British crown. The 
necessity for acting against Philip was 
the more strongly felt from that princess 
having seized Portugal; but Burghley 
strongly urged that the weight of thislatter 
affair belonged to France, not to Eng- 
land. In November, the duke of Ai\joii 
arrived in London ; at onetime he sac- 
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ceeded in preyailing upon Elizabeth to 
decide in his favour, but the earnest re- 
monstrances of those most attached to 
her prevailed, and the following day he 
found his suit again doubtful. They 
had convinced her that any political ad- 
vantages from the union were quite un- 
certain, while the consequences of a 
personal nature were serious, and that 
the mari'iage must in the end prove dis- 
astrous. Though, at times, Elizabeth 
manifested even more than feminine 
weakness, yet these seasons were rare 
and brief. Reason again prevailed, and 
although her affections seemed to be 
placed upon the French prince to a ridi- 
culous extent, she allowed him to leave 
England in February, 1 582. He depart- 
ed, with numerous attendants, and great 
honours. His endeavours to secure the 
supreme power in Flanders were selfish ; 
they failed, and he returned to France, 
where he died in 1584. His own sister 
has left on record, that this prince was 
a compound of fraud and deceit. Eng- 
land had very great cause to rejoice that 
he failed in his designs upon Elizabeth ; 
but the af^r was not absolutely closed 
till his decease. Mary Stuart was anxi- 
ous to impede the union, which would 
have deprived her of the interference of 
France in her favour. She did not hesi- 
tate to write to Elizabeth in terms so 
offensive, that there is cause to wonder 
that the latter did not at once proceed 
against her with the utmost severity. 

A proclamation was issued against the 
Jesuits in January, 1581 . Campian was 
traced with much difficulty, and seized 
in the house of a gentleman in Berkshire, 
in September, 1581, after a long tour 
through th^ northern and midland coun- 
ties. He had challenged the Protestant 
divines to dispute with him relative to 
the points in debate between the Roman- 
ists and the Protestants, and four con- 
ferences or disputations were held with 
him while he was in the Tower. Strype 
gives an account of these disputations, at 
which many of both religions were al- 
lowed to be present. Campian was tried, 
with others, for treason. They were 
proved to have come over to England in 
pursuance of a determination against the 
life of Elizabeth, and for the destruction 
of the government, both in church and 
state, by the aid of a foreign power. 
Campian had avowed that his object was 
. the extirpation of heresy ; what that meant 
is very well known. He suffered as 
a traitor in December, with two asso- 



ciates. Nine others who were found • 
guilty were allowed to remain in prison, 
and questioned as to their opinions re- 
specting the deposing power of the pope, 
and the part they would take, if any at- 
tempt were made against the queen, in 
EursUance of the orders in the papal 
ulls. Three gave satisfactory answers, 
the other six all declared, as Campian 
had done, that they would not venture to 
express an opinion against the authority 
of the pope, thus admitting that they 
considered the pontiff had power to de- 
pose the queen ; and as their connexion 
with the treasonable designs on foot was 
clear, they suffered about six months 
afterwards. Yet, notwithstanding the 
strongest proofs that these men and 
their associates designed to depose Eli- 
zabeth, and the open avowal of it by 
popish writers in that day, a modern 
Romish historian does not hesitate to say, 
that these men came to England with the 
sole view of exercising the spiritual 
functions of their priesthood ! ^ut as 
Townsend shows, ^* Campian came into 
England to render service to (his) reli- 
gion. Rebellion against the queen was 
a part of that religion. He had the dis- 
pensation of the pope for temporary loy- 
alty." Even if they had no designs for 
murdering the queen, and overthrowing 
the Protestant government, the attempt 
to restore Popery, connected as it was 
with Mary's claim to the throne, and the 
deposing authority arrogated by the pope, 
went far beyond the discharge of spirit- 
ual functions; it certainly involvea the 
guilt of treason. All the efforts of Rom- 
ish apologists must fail, when they des- 
cribe the popish sufferers in this reign as 
persecuted for religion. They ^'^r® 
martyrs for the pope ; none suffered as 
traitors, unless some connexion with 
treasonable designs was proved against 
them. Meanwhile, in Spain and Italy, 
there was no hesitation shown as to 
torturing and putting to death |Eng- 
lishmen found in those countries, even 
those residing there as traders, if any 
Protestant observances could be brought 
forward against them; no attempt to 
prove any designs against the respective 
governments were thought necessary ; if 
mey were heretics, that was sufficient. 

The extent to which this popish con- 
spiracy had spread in England rendered 
active measures necessary. Walsing- 
ham, in particular, was ei^r^ast in caus- 
ing search to be made for popish priests 
and recusants. He employed qnOierous 
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agents and emissaries, who, like the 
Jesuits, assumed various disguises ; thus 
it was not uncommon for the crafty 
emissaries of the pope to be themselves 
circumvented by agents employed against 
them, whom they imagined to be friends ; 
and when they had been, as they thought, 
persuading others to join their plans, 
their pqjeets were disclosed to the spies 
of Walsingham, who informed against 
them. This was again met in several 
instances bv these papists themselves en- 
gaging witn Walsingnam, and while he 
trusted them as agents, they secretly car- 
ried forward the designs of the pope. 
Such are the crooked courses to which 
deceivers resort, and thus often the 
worldly wise are taken in their own 
craftiness. Townsend says, ** The policy 
(rf Elizabeth was to avoid force, and to 
secure her government by discovering 
and surpassing the deep dissimulation of 
her enemies." Many of the guilty were 
committed to prison ; they suffered from 
the noisome state in which prisons were 
kept at that time, and long afterwards. 
Torture was frequently applied to the 
most notorious prisoners to obtain con- 
fessions; this was the practice of the 
times, first introduced under Popery< 
The Reformation had been established 
nearly a century before this disgraceful 
practice was wholly done away in our 
land. Torture was resorted to almost in« 
variably in popish countries, under the 
inquisition ; and even now, there is too 
much reason to believe, that torture is 
resorted to in the dark prisons yet re- 
maining under the influence of Popery. 

In Scotland, considerable influence 
had been gained over the yovmg king by 
two of the Stuart family, D*Aubigny 
and Arran. There can be no doubt they 
were concerned in the poeeedings in 
which all the Romish pnnces were im- 
pHcated, although the former eodea- 
i^oured to silence the popular feeling 
j^inst him, by conforming to ibe Pro- 
testant faith. But his sincerity was sus- 
pected ; it was become publicly known that 
the p^s granted dispensations, permit-* 
ting Romanists to ''promise, swear, and 
suMcribe," whatever they might deem 
necessary, so that they continued secretly 
to promote their religion. Even at the 
present day, it has been plainly shown 
that the authenticated works of instruc- 
tion among the papists assert a dispens- 
ing power with regard to the most solemn 
engagements, whenever the interest of 
their fcHgion requires it ; and in many 



cases, allows the same evasions f<^ indi- 
vidual convenience. 

The efforts of these Scottish favourites 
were directed against the regent MortDO, 
who was certainly a man of bad chsrfte* 
ter, but at that time opposed to Pqjcry. 
The question of Damley's murder wii 
revived. Morton was convicted of being 
concerned in the murder, and he WM 
beheaded in June, 1581. He denied 
being actually a participator in the set, 
but confessed that Bothwell had told him 
of the plan, assuring him that queen 
Mary willed it. The Scottish nobles made 
a successfdl effort to separate their young 
monarch from, his pernicious counsellon. 
D*Aubigny, who had been created duke 
of Lennox, was obliged to quit Scotland; 
he died soon after his return to France, 
professing himself a Protestant Amn 
contrived to regain his power and influ- 
ence. Mary Stuart, at this time, wrote 
a letter to Elizabeth, charging her witli 
machinations against her son and herself. 
This letter has been used with great 
effect by the panegyrists of Mary; \mt 
its empty declamation is answered by re- 
ference to the real history of that cea- 
tury, while Elisabeth's allowing such an 
attack to pass unvisited by any punish- 
ment, was both the right way to treat it, 
and a sufficient proof agidnst the charge 
of undue severity and eagerness to seie 
on all occasions against Mary. It is, 
however, very probable, that these cir- 
cumstances more and more convineed the 
counsellors of the English queen, that 
there was no safety for their soverdg[ft 
during the life of l!er rival. 

Towards the okse of 1582, the Freneb 
rulers attempted a new plan for regain- 
ing their influence in Scotland. It was 
this : that Mary should acknowledge her 
son as king, on being liberated and al- 
lowed a share in the government ; thea 
James was to be married to a French 
princess, and the results hoped for wouM 
follow. England and Scotland would be 
affain at enmity. But the design was too 
obvious; the French ambassadors ssot 
to James were openly insulted at Edfe* 
burgh. 

The anxiety of E^ssbeth to eirfl^ree 
nnif<H*mity placed her in coUkion with 
the puritans, who also were worked vpw 
by secret popish emissaries to widen the 
breach. Two laws passed in the year 1580 
indirectly bore hard upon them: one 
against publications containii^ any flsat- 
ter deemed defamatory of tine cnieen; 
the other was llie act agikist the J«sidta, 
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which feqttired all to attend publio wor* 
ship, according to th6 act of uniformity* 
This comprehended Nonconformists as 
well as Papists* Such proceedings only 
widened the breach ; and now arose the 
BrownistBt or -Independents. They did 
not differ from the established church on 
points of doctrine) but proceeded so far 
m matters of discipline as to deny it to be 
a true church, and renounced commu* 
nion with all who were not of ^eir own 
model ; yet, though severely persecuted, 
they never were implicated in any plots 
or designs against the queen* Two, 
named ThfKsker and Copping, were 
hanged at Bury, in June^ 1563, whb were 
accused of sedition, in spreading books 
against the Common Prayer, and refusing 
the oaUi of supremacy, tn this year, died 
archbishop Grindal, who had been an 
exile in the days cf queen Mary, and 
who» although forced mto some severe 
proceedings, was so unwilling to persecute 
the puritans that he lost the queen's 
favour^ and was suspended from dis« 
charging his office. Among other com* 
menddbk measures was his procuring 
leave for the French Protestents to have 
the church in Fenchurch street^ which 
still belongs to that denomination* 

Among other efforts of Popery^ in 
1582, was the publication of an English 
version of the New Testement, printed 
at Rheims, with notes, defending the 
erroneous doctrines of Popery. 

In 15B4, Mendosa, the Spanish am- 
bassador, was found to have engaged so 
far in the plote of the English Papists^ 
that it was necessary to order him to 
leave England, at the hasard of making an 
open breach with Philip, then the most 
potent monarch in Europe* Protestent 
princes were fully warned of their dan- 
ger from assassination in July this year) 
when the prince of Orange was mur- 
dered in his own court by an assassin, 
who had been excited by the bigoted 
anathemas of the P^>ists against Pro* 
testant rulers, and induced by the pecu- 
niary reward offered by PhiHp to any 
one who should take prisoner or slay the 
prince* Just as the prince of Orange 
rose from dinner^ he was shot bv the as« 
sasun^ in the presence of his WifOi whose 
father, the aamiral Coligny, u well as 
her first husband, had been also mur- 
dered for their adherence to the Protest- 
ant cause. It was ascertained that the 
murderer had previously disclosed his 
intention, in confession, to a Jesuit. It 
was notorious^ that Eliaabeth was still 



more deddedly potteribtd by the pope ; 
and at this very ume she was warned, by 
a foreign prince, Don Antonio, that 
there were plots for hef assassination, 
while it was evidenti that if she could be 
" taken off" as the phrase ran. Protest- 
antism would lose its firmest supporter* 
That Elisabeth was preserved through 
dangers in which the prince of Orange 
fell, is no proof that there were not 
designs against her life i it only shows 
the more clearly that she was pre- 
served by God. At this very time, 
books were written and circulated by 
the Romish priests, denouncing £11- 
aabeth as the Jeiebel of VM age, urging 
even her maids of honour toput her to 
death, as Judith murdered Holofernes, 
according to the apocryphal books, tell- 
ing them that they would, by such an 
action, render themselves wofthv of the 
applause of the church in all future 
ages I 

The earl of Northumberknd, and 
many others, were put under restraint. 
Among the papers of Francis Throg* 
morton, a gentleman of Cheshire, were 
found particulars of treasonable proceed- 
ings for the invasion of England, which 
hm been countenanced by Mendosa. 
Some documents respecting tnese machi- 
nations were singularly brought to light. 
A Scottish Jesuit, named Criohton, 
while on his passage from the continent, 
was fearM of being detected, and hav- 
ing hastilv torn some papers, threw them 
overboard, but the wind blew them back 
to the ship $ the act awakened suspicion, 
they were put together, and found to be 
important. Other papers were inter- 
cepted, among them, letters from Mary 
Stuart, in which she urged the speedy 
execution of the great plot.** As these 
effiorts undeniably aimed at the poWet 
and life of Elisabeth, Leicester proposed 
to form a solemn association for the de- 
fence of the queen. This engagement 
included a pledge, on the part of the 
subscribers, that they wotltd bring to 
punishment every one concerned in trea- 
sonable schemes against their monartifi. 
The Protestants readily signed this en- 
gagement, which alartned Mart, who 
miMle another application for her liberty, 
offering to renounce all present claims to 
the English Uirotte, to consider the pope's 
bull against Elisabeth as invalid, and to 
conduct herself peaceably ; also to attach 
her son firmly to the English interests. 

Eliaabeth expressed her desire to at- 
tend to Mafy*s proposals ; bnt, whetl the 
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subject was discussed by her ministers, 
the question returned, How could any 
security which the queen of Scots could 
give lie sufficient, and really restrain 
her ? This, from the beginning, had 
been the main difficulty ; it caused her 
detention in England, and it could not be 
overcome. The parliament passed an 
act which authorized the appointment of 
a special commission of twenty-four or 
more persons, to sit in judgment on any 
one who pretended to the crown, or who 
devised or attempted the execution of 
any scheme hostile to the dignity or life 
of Elizabeth ; also, in case of the queen 
being murdered, a council was ap- 
pointed, who were to assume the govern- 
ment, and punish the authors and abet- 
tors of the atrocious deed. Another law 
declared dl Jesuits and seminarist priests 
guilty of treason, if they did not leave 
England wiUiin forty days, or if they re- 
turned thither. All who encouraged or 
protected them were liable to punish- 
ment. Unquestionably, these measures 
were severe, and placed the queen of 
Scots, and her abettors, in danger, if 
they did not discontinue their plots ; but 
were not these precautions requisite for 
self-preservation ?^ » If Mary is not to be 
blamed for devices to effect her escape, 
surely Elizabeth must not be censured for 
measures to protect her kingdom against 
the results of those devices. The liberty 
allowed to Mary, of constant private 
communication with her servants, and 
of excursions for hawking, to a distance 
not exceeding three miles from Tutbury 
castle, rendered.it impossible to prevent 
clandestine correspondence, and con- 
stantly gave opportunities for escapes. 
It is clear, that during the whole tedious 
eighteen years Mary was detained, she 
was restrained rather by not having a 
place of secure refuge, than by the cir- 
cumstances of her captivity. In Sep- 
tember, 1584, the can of Shrewsbury, 
who had often desired to be relieved 
from the charge of Mary, was permitted 
to give up that office. Sir Walter Mild- 
may and Mr. Somers were appointed to 
take care of her till lord St. John was 
ready to enter upon that duty. On ac- 
count of his own illness, and the death of 
an only son, he was released from his 
charge six months afterwards, when sir 
Amias Paulet was appointed, and sub- 
sequently sir Drew Drury was associated 
with him. On the retirement of lord 
Shrewsbury, we find Somers presenting 
Mary's request for one of his servants 



to remain, because he was aecitttomed to 
drive her horses and coach. 

In the parliament which sat at the 
close of 1584, great complaints were 
made of the inefficiency of many of the 
clergy; but the influence of the queen 
and her ministers was used to repress 
every appearance of innovation, though 
she roundly told the bishops, that if tbej 
were not careful to amend faults and 
negligences, she would depose them. 
The rising freedom of debate was con- 
tinually interfered with. Parry, mem- 
ber for Queenborough, having opposed 
the act against Romish priests, was 
committed to the custody of the^ scr- 
geant-at-arms. The value of an inde- 
pendent parliament was not yet under- 
stood. In reference to this very parlia- 
ment, a letter is extant, written oy the 
earl of Leicester to the burgesses of An- 
dover, requesting to be allowed to name 
one of their representatives ; and, if 
they wished to avoid all the expense of 
payment, and the trouble of choosiDg 
members, he offered to appoint both, 
and if they sent him the return signed, 
he would insert the names. A conspi- 
racy against Elizabeth, in which Parry 
was concerned, was discovered a few 
weeks afterwards. There are many cir- 
cumstances respecting this project, which 
still appear mysterious. Parry was a 
native of Wales, and a doctor of civil 
law; he had been employed by lord 
Burghley, for some years, to collect intel- 
ligence on the continent In 1577, he re- 
turned to England for a time, where he 
became involved in debt, and wounded his 
principal creditor. He again became an 
agent of Burghley ; but it is probable 
he was one who acted the double part 
already noticed, for he professed to be- 
come a Papist, and to be willing to j<mi 
in the designs against Protestantism. 
He gained access to the papal agents, 
and undertook to be concerned in at- 
tempting the life of Elizabeth. He then 
returned to England, when being impli- 
cated by another of Burghley*s agents, 
and denounced, he thought it the safest 
course to betray his new employers, 
which he did, producing a letter from 
cardinal Como, the papal secretary, 
which declared that his Holiness exhorted 
him to persevere, granting him full in- 
dulgence, and the remission of all his 
sins, and promising a reward upon earth. 
Of course, there was no direct mention 
of the murderous plot; but the grants of 
indulgence and remission, be^onAl the 
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ordinary terms, without stating any spe- 
cific reason, and the communication 
coming from so exalted a quarter, all 
show that no common objects, like those 
of the generality of the seminary priests, 
were in view. Parry was tried, he con- 
fessed his guilt, but afterwards protested 
his innocence. He was executed in the 
cruel manner then directed by the law 
for traitors, a barbarous and bloody pro- 
ceeding; but a speedy and merciful 
death, when compared with the tortures 
inflicted by the inquisition. 

The interest and anxiety the Protest- 
ant part of the Englbh nation felt for 
their sovereign was openly shown at this 
time. Even a year earlier, the French 
ambassador wrote to his court, that when 
queen Elizabeth showed herself in public, 
crowds of people fell on their knees by 
the way, wno prayed for her, and wished 
her a thousand blessings, and that all her 
wicked enemies might be discovered and 
punished. She frequentlv stopped and 
thanked them; and while among the 
crowd, turned to the ambassador, and 
said, '' I see, however, that not all desire 
me evil." She had previously spoken to 
him of the proceedings of the Jesuits. 

Many popish books were secretly 
brought into England, and circulated; 
their contents were treasonable. Some 
of the Jesuits, who brought them over, 
sufPered ; one, who was tried for bring- 
ing over cardinal Allen's declaration al- 
ready mentioned, declared it was a loyal 
book, though it openly spoke of Eliza- 
beth as being an unlawful queen, on ac- 
count of her birth, and her excom- 
munication by the pope. Strype gives 
a full account of tne literary efforts 
against Elizabeth. They were then 
productive of much mischief, but are 
passed over in silence by the apologists 
of Mary. 

In this year began the controversy be- 
tween Hooker and Travers, whicn in- 
volved long discussions respecting non- 
conformity; into these it would be 
foreign to our object to enter; We must, 
however, regret, that some plan for 
uniting the Protestants more closely was 
not pursued : it is undeniable that non- 
conformists suffered much and unjustly 
in this reign. It was well for England 
^t the violent Papists proceeded to 
such lengths as they did; for it is 
clear that she was rather inclined to 
favour Popery than otherwise. Her 
protection of the Reformation was rather 
the act of a politician, than the sincere, 



conscientious, pious proceedings of her 
brother. Townsend correctly says,— 
" Whatever there was of a persecuting 
spirit, in the breast of Elizabeth, was not 
directed against the Romish commu- 
nion.*' Had not the proceedings of the 
Papists compelled her to rigorous mea- 
sures, her scheme for national religion 
was of that conciliatory and comprehen- 
sive nature, which would have afforded 
the Jesuits the best opportunities for un- 
dermining Protestantism, if they could 
have allowed the papal claims for supre- 
macy to have remained dormant ; but at 
that period they were not allowed so to 
do, and Protestantism in England being 
yet in its infancy, they thought to destroy 
it by direct opposition. In other times, 
and in our own day, they take other 
courses, more secret, and therefore more 
dangerous. 



THE HAZEL. 
{CoryluM Avellana.) 




The Hazel {Coryltu Avellana,) a, male catkin. 
by a single male flower, c, stamens, d, female flow- 
er, c, pistils and germen. /, nut. g^ kernel. 

Natural Order. Corylaces. 

LiNMEAM Arramgsmxkt. Moncecia Polyan- 
dria. 

Barren Flower* in an elongated, cylindrical 
catkin, imbricated with scales, each inclosing a 
single flower. Scale tapering at the base, and 
divided at the broader end into three egg shaped 
segments, the central one larger than the others. 
Corolla and calyx none. Filaments eight, very 
short and attached to the inner part of the scale. 
Anthers oblong, two celled, pendulous, shorter 
than the scale. Fertile Flawers on the same 
branch, at some distance tnm. the others, pro- 
ceeding from scaly buds. Calyx double, the outer 
inferior, of one leaf, deeply cleft, many flowered, 
finally enlarged and permanent : the inner one 
superior, minute, deciduous. Corolla none. Ger- 
men, very small, egg shaped, with rudiments of 
two seeds. Styles, two very short. Stigmas rose 
coloured, promtoent, awl shaped, downy, deciduous. 
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Nat egg shapMli luurdi cooN^fMted) downy at tbs 
top, one celled, invested at the base, with the 
Jagged, greatljr etilarged otttef taHyx. BHpnlee 
egff shaped, obtuae. Leaves light green* roondish, 
heart shaped, pointed, deeply serrate, and downy. 
A small, bushy tree with numerous branches. 
Flowers during the winter months. 

" tn the tangled eopse of tawny hue, 
The elusterlng hazel tempis the wanderer's 

view." 

Thb fragrant hawthorn, with its pear« 
\y buds and snowwhite blouoms, is 
identified with the budding delights of 
springtide, and the pleasant hours of 
careless childhood ; but the haiel is as** 
sociated with the ripened jojs of mellow 
autumn, and awakens yet more spirit- 
stirring reminiscences of the exu- 
berant mirth and. expanded happiness 
of youthful days. How refreshing is it 
to the weary, care-worn spirit, "hack* 
ney*d with business," and panting in 
the chase of honour, wealth, or fame, 
to float on the wings of fancy to the 
well-remembered haunts, "wnere erst 
our early childhood strayed," the flowery 
mead, the embowered lane, the purling 
stream, and the yillaffe green ; to retrace 
in memory's fkithful mirror Uie May- 
day garland, the gypsying party, the 
haryest home, the nay field, the black- 
berry quest, and the haxel coppice ; and 
to feel these yisionary gales. 



-a momentary bliss bestow, 



As wating fresh their gladsome Wing, 
Hie weary soul they seem to soothe. 
And redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring."— Pops. 

And which of the unnumbered names 
that yibrate wlih mysterious power to 
the inmost recesses of the heart Can 
awaken such thrilling tones, picture such 
yiyid images, and kindle such ardent 
desires to retrace "the days that are 
long gone by,** as the hazel ? 

« The clustering hasel; ah I as with a spell, 
Those few brief words recall the by-gone hours, 
when the heart's pulse was music, and on 

flowers, 
Bright, thomless flowers, mir footsteps ever fell. 
Even now, methinks, I see the bushy dell. 
The tangled brake, green lane, or sunny glade, 
Where on a ' sunshine holiday,' I strayed, 
Plucking the ripeuiiig nuts with eager glee, 
Which from the hazel boughs htiflg temptingly." 

L. TWALlCLST. 

We reyerence the giant oak, the grace- 
ful ash, the loft^ elm, and the hardy 
pine for their utility; the cypress and 
unfailing yew mingle hopes of immor- 
tality with the mourner's sorrows ; the 
classic bay, " meed of mighty conquerors 
and poets sage" adorns the hero's tri- 
umph, and enwreathes the poet's brow : 
the peaceful oliye oahnd toe troubled 



breasti and the goodly codar Btoys Ihe 
ftUing now i* but, to use the wcvds of 
an elegant author, " when we think ef 
the loyely scenes into which the eareks 
steps of our youth haye been led in 
search of its nuts, when autunm had 
begun to brown the pointi of their 
clusters, we are bound to the haid by 
threads of the most delightful associ- 
ations with those beloyed ones who were 
the companions of such idle, but happy 
days." Oh ! it is a bright day in the 
juyenile calendar, long looked for, all 
too short, and oft reyiewed, when au- 
tumn's darting sun and ripeniog breeie 
haye 
** Flumped the hasel nuts with a sweat kernel,'' 

and the merry, happy group, emanci- 
pated for a few brief hours from the 
"restraint which sweetens liberty,** are 
fi'ee to wander at wild will " a nutting 
in the woods.'* See them now thrc^ 
ing the mazy windings of the shadowy 
path; now rambling through some se- 
questered glade or woody glen ; tfow 
piercing tnrough the tangled brske; 
now creeping amid the twisted under- 
Wood, lasten to the mirthful shout, 
which re-echoes through the wood as 
they gain the spot. 

Where down the dale the wildly winding brook 
Falls hoarse from steep to steep," — Thomsov. 

ahd 

" Bordering hazel overhangs the stream," 

whilst "burnishing the topmost boi^hi" 
the mealy clusters of ripe nuts droop 
beneath their own weignt See them 
with tip-toe snatch or hooked stick bend 
down the laden branches, and with 
ruthless hand despml thm of their 
much prised sUtfe ; 

" Or shake them ripe from the resigning husk, 
A glossy shower, and of an ardent brown." 

Tsoitso*. 

Though later scenes and more recent 
eyents haye left no track on the time-* 
hardened mind to note their passage, 
these more remote, but neyer-to-be- 
forgotten images are indelibly impressed 
on it« once-susceptible surfaee, and can^ 
not UA\ to haye a soothing and bene^* 
ficial tendency. To those who haye 
once plucked those sweet though loyely 
flowerets of pure delight, oiily to be 
found amid the wild (fomains and on* 
fettered pleasures of nature, the twiniiig 
creepers of earthly care, and the briU 

* The cedar is said to possess the yery peculiar 
property 6f raising iU branches to ftttpport fhi 
load wiOtii atftr iflpKiis tinm. 
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liant bloesoms of worldk gnndevr hate 
no alriding charmi. True, the mtnia 
of faihioD, like the daszling flash of an 
ilhisive meteor, the glare ^ mammon's 
golden heaps, or the towering heights 
of ambition, may for a time mislead their 
inexperienced steps; and like an over- 
whelming deluge prostrate the best af- 
fections of the heart and the strongest 
powers of reason, yet they possess a 
firtp bulwark which will stem the flood- 
ing torrent, and a guiding star which 
will direct their erring feet; for their 
visions of by -gone happiness, and hence 
their day dreams o( future bliss, are all 
associated with the simple scenes of 
rural life. Not that it is in the power 
of the most unbroken solitude, or the 
fairest scenes which earth affords, to 
satisfy the restless mind, and fill the 
empty yoid within the care-worn bosom. 
Thither they may turn, and fondly hope 
once more to taste those pure and sub- 
stantial delights, which memory's concaTe 
^188 enlarges in the retrospect, and find 
ith bitter anguish and keen disap- 
pointment, that even then *'all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit." But ^* leisure, 
quiet, and a mind released" from the 

getty strifes and anxieties engendered 
y the busy turmoil of a bustling world, 
to say the least, are friendly to the 
pursuit of the solid joys, and lasting 
pleasures, only to be knoirn by those who 
nave sought, and found, die perfect 
"peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding." 

How beautifully does Wordsworth de- 
pict the pleasures of ''nutting,*' even 
in unbroken soHtnde. The extract is 
long, but who would wish to expunge 
a single line ? 



gks s 
li^Vlth 



-It seems a day, 



(I epeak of one from mfliiy singled out,) 
One of those heayenly days that never dtes ; 
When in the eagerness of boyish hope, 
I left onr eottage threshold, sallying forth 
With a huge mantle o'er my shoulders hung, 
A nutting crook in hand, and turned my steps 
Toward some far-distant wood, a figure qtomt. 
Tricked oat in proud disg«iseofeast-<tf weeds, 
Which for that service had been husbanded, 
By exhortation of my frugal dame. 
Motley accoutrement, of power to smile 
At tlunms, aad brakes, and bcamUei, and, in 

truth, 
More ragged than need was! Cer pathless 

rocks. 
Through beds of matted fern and tangled thick- 
ets. 
Forcing my way, I came to one dear nook, 
Unvisited, where not a bn^en bough 
Drooped with its withered leaves, ungracious 

sign 
Of devastation ; but the hasels rose 
Tall and erect, wilh milk-white clusters hung, 
A virffin scene 1 A little while I stood 
Bxeauking with such lappression of the heart 



As Joy delights in i and with wise restraint, 

Voluptuous, fearless of a rival, eyed 

The banquet ;-H>r beneath the trees I sate 



Among the flowers, and with the flowers I 

played ; 
A temper known to those, who, after long 
And weary expectation, have been blest 
With sudden happiness beyond all hope. 
Perhws it was a bower, beneath whose leaves, 
The violets of flve seasons re-appear 
And fade, unseen by anv human eye; 
Where fairy water-breaks do murmur on 
For ever ; and I saw the sparkling fbam, 
And, with my cheek on one of those green 

stones. 
That, fleeced with moss, beneath the shady trees. 
Lay round me, scattered like a flock of sheep-" 
1 heard the murmut and the murmuring soundf 
In that sweet mood when pleasure loves to pay 
Tribute to ease ; and of its joy secure, 
The heart luxuriates with indiflferent things, 
Wasting its kindliness on stocks and stones, 
And on the vacant air. Then up I rose. 
And dragged to earth both branch and bough, 

with crush 
And merciless ravage ; and the shady nook 
Of hazels, and the green and mossy bower. 
Deformed and sullied, patiently gave up 
Their quiet being ; and unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past. 
Ere from the mutilated bower I turned. 
Exulting rich beyond the wealth of kings, 
I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and saw the intruding skies." 

Both the botanical and English names 
of this plant appear to have originated 
in the peculiar conformation of the 
calyx, wnich completely enwraps the 
base of the fruit. Corylus is derived 
from the Greek, kaunosy signifying a 
bonnet, or helmet; and hs^l, from 
haesil, the Saxon term for an head 
dress. It is said, the fruit was originally 
brought into Europe from Pontus, by 
the Komans, and hence the appellation 
by which it was known among them, 
nux Pontica, This was afterwards ex- 
changed for Uie specific name, by which 
it is at present classed, nux Avellana^ 
from the city of Avellino, in the south 
of Italy, where it was cultivated to a 
great extent. Swinburne tells us that 
"the hazel covers the whole face of 
the neighbouring valley, and in good 
years brings in a profit of sixty thousand 
ducats." 

The twigs and wands of hassel were 
used by the ancient Romans as withs to 
tie their vines, though Virgil speaks 
of its spreading roots as very prqudicial 
among them, 

'*The hurtful hazel in the vineyard shun l" 

and it was the custom of the mc<- 
dressers, when they sacrificed the goat, 
which was no less injurious in their 
vineyards, to Bacchus, to roast the en- 
trails on hazel spits. We may, how- 
ever claim the hazel as indigenous to 
Britam, on the authority of sir William 
Temple, who, in spcdung of our island. 
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saysy ** The north- west part was called 
Cal-dun, signifying hills of hazel, with 
which it was covered, from which the 
Romans, forming an easy and pleasant 
sound from what was harsh to their 
classical ear, gave it the name of Cale- 
donia.'* In tibe peat hogs, which are 
so prevalent throughout the Highlands, 
many hazel twigs and nuts have been 
found; the wood was much decayed, 
but the nuts, although their outer coats 
must have been literally tanned by the 
peat earth in which they had probably 
lain for several centuries, were in good 
preservation, and some of them have 
even vegetated. 

Ilie Corylus avellana is a native of 
the temperate regions of Europe and 
Asia. It thrives best on a calcareous, 
loamy soil, or on the debris of rocks, 
though it requires moisture. Evelyn 
says that it affects cold, barren, dry, 
sandy grounds; mountainous and even 
rocky soils produce these trees ; they pros- 
pejr where quarries of freestone lie un- 
derneath, as at Hazelbury, in Wiltshire, 
Hazelingfield, in Cambridgeshire, Hazel- 
mere, in Surrey, and other places : but 
more plentifully if the ground be some- 
what moist, dankish, and mossy, as in 
the fresher bottoms and sides of hills, 
notes and hedgerows." This tree will 
grow at a very considerable elevation 
above the sea; on the Alps, the hazel 
line is said to rise to three thousand seven 
hundred and ninety- eight feet; and in 
..the mountainous dlistricts in the north 
of England and Scotland it is found 
at the height of sixteen hundred feet. 
It rather presents the appearance of a 
large, busny shrub than a tree, from 
the number of suckers thrown up by 
the root; but it has been known to 
grow to the height of thirtv feet. Many 
varieties have been produced from it 
by cultivation ; one of these, the frizzled 
nut, is so called from its singularly jagged 
and lancinated calyx. The varieties most 
esteemed are the cob and cluster nuts, 
and the red and white filberts; these 
last are distinguished from the former 
by the greater length of their calyxes. 
Some have thought the name filbert, 
or as it was formerly written, philberdy 
was a corruption of full beard, in al- 
lusion to the husk : but Gower has as- 
signed a more poetical derivation. 



-Phillis 



Was shape into a nutte tree, 
That all men it might see : 
And after Phillis, philberd 
Th« twe vas ycl«p«d/* 



With the troubadours, no less than with 
our own poets of the middle ages, this 
tree was a favourite subject, and fur- 
nished them with many elegant com- 
parisons. Shakspeare thus describes one 
of his heroines: — ''Kate, like the hazel 
tree, is straight and slender, brovm io 
hue as hazel nuts, and sweeter than the 
kernels.*' 

The bark of the hazel is rough and 
of a light colour; but on the young 
branches and suckers it assumes a bright 
russet tinge spotted with white^ and is 
sometimes covered with hairs. The 
wood is tender and pliant, and of a 
close and even grain ; but can only be 
used for small articles, as the tree does 
not afford a sufficient supply for any 
other purposes. The roots are some- 
times oeautifully veined, and are em- 
ployed in veneering and inlaying. The 
chips purify wine, or with the twigs 
are bound mto fagots, and much used 
for heating ovens. In some parts of 
the country, these twigs, after being 
steeped in ale during its fermentation, 
and then hung up to dry, are used as a 
substitute when yeast is scarce. The hazel 
stoles well, (that is, shoots freely after 
the trunk is cut down,) and these, with its 
suckers, being strong and straight, flex- 
ible, and often many feet in lengUi, are 
used as handles for fishing rods, walk- 
ing sticks, witfas for fastening thatch, 
hoops, and many other purposes. They 
are twisted for hurdles, wattles, crates, 
and fences ; and sometimes, when covered 
with mud or plaster, form walls of out- 
houses and cottages. They also furnish 
materials for rustic seats, and fancy 
baskets, to be filled with flower pots, 
and placed on lawns. A pleasing va- 
riety in these articles is produced by 
using some of the rods, unpeeled, stained 
with logwood, intermingled with those 
of other trees. Some ingenious devices 
have been formed by arranging them 
in various fancy patterns. In the col- 
liery districts, hazel coppices are ex- 
tensive and valuable; the long shoots 
are known by the names of corves or 
corf rodsy and manufactured into the 
large panniers, or baskets, in which the 
coal is conveyed along the mine and 
drawn up the shaft. The charcoal af- 
forded by this tree is very light, and 
used in the manufacture of gunpowder ; 
and the wood, when charred in iron 
tubes, supplies crayons for the artist. 

It is, however, principally for the nuts 
that the hazel tree is cultivated. So great 
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is the demand for this favourite fniit, 
that notwithstanding the quantities af- 
forded by our own woods and coppices, 
and the great extent to which the tree 
is cultivated for the market, (especially 
in Kent,) a large supply is procured 
from the continent "The kernels 
have a mild, farinaceous, oily taste, 
agreeable to most palates: a kind of 
chocolate has been prepared from them, 
and they have been made into bread.** 
Evelyn tells us, ** that the hazel nuts, 
but tne filbert especially, being full ripe 
and peeled in water, as they blanch al- 
monds, make a pudding, very little, if 
at all inferior to that which our ladies 
make of almonds." Oil is sometimes 
extracted from them. The husks are 
hard and astringent; and it has been 
surmised, whether they might not be 
used in dying as substitutes for galls. 

Manv insects and caterpillars, besides 
squirrels, feed upon its nuts. Among 
others is the curculio nucum, which is 
the white, fleshy maggot, so frequently 
found within the kernel. The female 
deposits a single egg within each nut, 
before the shell has hardened, and thus 
the hole she has drilled is concealed. 
The larvae is hatched in about a fort- 
night, it preys first upon the interior 
of the shell. By the time the kernel 
is devoured, the insect has attained its 
full size. The nut falls to the ground, 
the grub has accomplished its destiny, 
its allotted food is exhausted ; and with 
its strong jaws it forces a way through 
the husk, and buries itself in the ground, 
thence to emerge a perfect beetle. Se- 
veral fungi are found upon the hazel; 
one of which, the thlepnora rugosa^ is 
extremely minute, but when rubbed or 
scratched assumes a blood-red hue. 

Besides making up a prominent 
part of many a grove in the happiest 
manner, and tufting and fringing the 
sides of many a ravine, the hazel often 
presents us with very picturesque stems 
and ramifications. As an ornamental 
shrub it deserves a place in every plant- 
ation. The fall of its gilded leaves 
but reveals the treasures in store for 
another year. Like the snowdrop among 
flowers, is the hazel among our trees, 
the harbinger of spring, the voice of 
promise, and the herald of hope. While 
all around is drear and desolate, its 
pendant tassels of "downy powdered 
flowers " and crimson tipped buds adorn 
their leafless boughs. JLate in the au- 
tumn, the catkins of the following spring 



appear, though it is not till the follow- 
ing January or February that they ex- 
pand their imbricated scales, beneath 
which, closely folded, the fertilizing an- 
thers have concealed their golden tufts. 
The embryo clusters of "twin nuts," 
so minute as to be invisible to the naked 
eye, are enfolded snugly within many, a 
sheltering scale, impenetrable even to 
the driving rain or wintry blast. Herein 
we trace the workings of a power Divine, 
the God of nature, who " never si urn- 
bereth nor sleepeth." By means of 
these simple blossoms, unthought of, 
save in winter's gloomy hours, He 
cheers our hearts, and imparts instruc- 
tion. What season of mental depression 
is too dark, what day of affliction too 
dreary, for Him to enliven with buds of 
heavenly hope, or blooms of Divine con- 
solation ? Uncongenial though the clime 
of earth may be to them, and sterile aus 
is the soil of the human heart. He who 
is their author, will perfect the work of 
his own hands ; and He who puts ipto 
the mind good desires, will bring ^e 
same to good efiect. He giveth glory 
where he has implanted grace. 

These observations on the hazel would 
be incomplete, were we to omit to notice 
the various superstitious notions of which 
it is the subject, and the supernatural 
virtues attributed to it. Pliny mentions 
that torches, made of the branches, were 
lighted as a part of the marriage cere- 
mony, among the ancients, and that 
their burning was considered to betoken 
luck to the young couple. . • 

Burns describes a somewhat similar 
custom as practised in Scotland ; nor is 
it uncommon in England and Ireland, on 
Allhallows eve, or the 3 1st of October, 
which, in some parts of the country, is 
vulgarly called nut-crack night. " They 
name a lad or a lass to each particukf 
pair of nuts as they lay them in the fire,, 
or on the hob, and if they crack or start, 
the issue of the courtship is regarded as 
unfortunate; and the reverse if they 
bum quietly side by side." Hence ori- 
ginated the following simple lines : — 

'< These glowing nuts are emblems true. 
Of what in human life we view ; 
The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume ; 
Or from each other wildly start, 
And with a noise for ever part. 
But see the happy, happy pair, 
Of genuine love and truth sincere ; 
With mutu^ fondness while they bum, 
Still to each other kindly turn : 
And as the vital sparks decay. 
Together gently sink away ; 
Till life's ordeal being past. 
Their mingled ashes lett at last." 
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The shells ai the nnts, if burned, and 
the ashes applied to the back of the head 
of a grey-eyed idfant, are said to 
turn them black ! Parkinson observes, 
** Some do hold that these nuts, and not 
wallnnts, with figs and me, was Mithrl- 
diUes* medicine, efiectnall agamst poj* 
sons. The ojle of the nuts is efieetuall 
for the same purposes. If a nntks be 
stroke with an hazell wand^ it doth 
sooner stunne it than with any other 
strike; because it is so pliant, that it 
will winde closer about it ; so that being 
deprived of their motion, they must 
needs dye with pain and want." ** And 
it is no hard matter, in Hke manner," 
suth Tragus, *' to kill a mad dog that 
riiall be strook with an hasell stick, 
such as men use to ride and walk with- 
all." The wonder-working wands of 
the sorcerers and magicians of the dark 
ages were of hasel, and the forked hazel 
rod is even, in the present day, consulted 
as an instrument of divination I Evelyn 
thus alludes to the popular opinion wh&h 
prevailed in his days on this subject: 
*' By whatever occult virtue the forked 
stick, 80 cut and skilfully held, lyeeonras 
impegnated with those invisible steams 
and exhalations, as by its spontaneotn 
bending from a horizontal postmre, to 
diicover, not only mines or snbterrane- 
. ous treasures, and springs of waters; 
•eriminals guilty of murder are made out 
so sdemnly by the attestation of magis-* 
trates and divers others learned and cre- 
dible persons, who have critically ex- 
amined matters of fact, is certainly next 
to a miracle, and requires strong faith." 
The person who is believed to be en- 
dowed with <* the gift," takes a fwked 
braneh of the tree, and holding one end 
loosely in cash hand, walks towards the 
spot where it is 8U|^x>sed the metallic 
vein or water Hes; and the point of 
the wand, it is believed-, will spontane- 
ot^ly turn when the foot is over the 
concealed object. Hence these rods ac- 
quired various appellations, as Mercury's 
wand, Aaron's rod, Jacob's staff, etc. 
An old manuscript describes this magic 
power " not proceeding from any incant- 
ation, but nrom a natural sympathy, 
as iron is attracted by the load-stone." 
It is, however, worthy of note, that both 
ancient and modern advocates of this 
method of divination, require, as abso- 
lutely essential to its ims^ned efficacy, 
that the operator must possess complete 
faith in its miraculous powers I A satis- 
factory and simple explanation of the 



marvellous properties attributed lo 1 
diviniii^ rods is given in an artide on 
the subject in the Saturday Magaiant^ 
for July, 1886. 

But distinguished though the faasel be 
in the annals of superstition^ *' the most 
signal honour it w» ever employed in, 
and which might deservedly exalt this 
humble and common plant above all the 
trees of the wood," is, that these magic 
wands formed ** the walls of one of the 
first Christian oratories in the world, 
and particularly in this island ; that 
venerable fabric at Glastonbury^ said 
(but erroneously so) to have been K>iiiided 
by Joseph of Arimaihea, is storied to have 
been first composed but of small hazel 
rods, interwoven about certain stakes 
driven into the ground." Well may we 
inquire, "Whathath God wrought? "The 
wonder-working hand that in the days 
of fmmer times made the depths of 
the sea, not a watery grave for the 
bewildered host, but "a way for the 
ransomed to pass through," and eaused 
the lions' den to afiferd by turns a re- 
fuge to his saint, and a chamel house to 
his foes, ordained that the mighty wea- 
pon of superstition, the sceptre of her 
enthralling power, should yield msterials 
for the sacred fanes erected in the name 
of Him, who "frustrateth the tokens 
of the lUrs, and maketh diviners mad ; 
that tumeth wise men backward, and 
maketh then* knowle<^ foolishness," Isa. 
xHv. 25. Manv passages might be quoted 
from the oracles of IHvine truth which 
prove the fallacy of such proceedings, and 
the Divine displeasure not only ag^dnst 
those who do such things, but who take 
pleasure in them that do them. Our 
God is in heaven; to him the future 
is as clear as the past, and why ^oidd 
finite man seek to be wise above what 
is revealed ? Why should he whose mi- 
nutest concerns are governed by a hand 
"too wise to err, and too good to be 
unkind," desire to Kft the veil of mercv 
which conceals futurity from his gazer 

and he that thus increased knowledge 
would increase sorrow, Ecoles. i. 18. 
Enough for us to know that ''all things 
work together for good to them that love 
God," Rom. viii. 28, and they who thus 
have Omnipotence enlisted on their side, 
may well " trust and not be afraid.'^ Why 
should they dread the unseen powers <u 
the air, who know that the very devils 
tremble before their Almighty Froteo« 
tor ? Why should their hearts be dis- 
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iokM hf naneleQi £e«n, who know the 
UipnghtB of God toward them are 
thoughts of peace, and not of evil ? Or 
whj ^ould tnej seek to know, and fanej 
thej can thui ward off fntore woe, to 
whom the {H'oinite appertains, '* As thy 
days, so shall thj strength be ?*' Deut. 
xxsiiL 25. ''Who is amons yon that 
feareth the Lord, that obeyera the Toioe 
of his serrant, thist walketh in darkness, 
and hath no light ? let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his 
God," Isa. 1. 10 ; for '<He hath said, I 
wiU never leave thee, nor forsake thee," 
Hdb. xiiL 5. 

" Judge not the Lord by feeble tense, 
But tratfc him for his grace; 



Behind » frowning providence, 
nmng face." 



He hides a smu 



AHECDOTK OF THE REV. JOHN RTLAND. 

The Rot. John Ryland, of Northamp- 
ton, (fother of the lato Dr. Ryland, of 
Brbtol,) a man who was in advance of 
the age in whieh he lived, was aoeastom- 
sd.to print and eirottkito tracts long pre- 
vumsly to the eanstenee of the Religious 
Traet Society. To he^ in defraying the 
expense of this work, he would some* 
tiflsas appeal to the liberality of others. 
On one occasion, he called on his friend, 
Mr. Dupont, at the Castle and Falcon, 
London, and finding that a clergyman of 
respectability was there, asked to be in- 
tsodneed to him. 

'< Sir,'* said Mr. K, '' I print and 
distribttto tracts en religious snbjeets, 
at an expense above my own means, and 
Dndtrstinding you are a elergyman, and 
9i course that you take an interest in the 
inipovement of the ignorant and poor, 
I iMve waited upon yon to solicit a con- 
tributioD." 

"I taww," rof^d the clergyman, 
'^nothing about tresis; I take no in- 
tsreat in such improvements." 

" Pray, sir, have you a parish ?" 

" To be sure I ha^e. I am reetor of 
a purish eo&taintng two thousand souls." 

Mr. R., with great promptness and 
dtveutness, ML on his knees, in the pre« 
ssnee of the clergyman, and poured forth 
a fervent prayer, that God wouki have 
mercy on the two thousand souls, whose 
shepherd declared he eared not for their 
improvement and saliratimi; and espe- 
eiaJly, that be would open the eves of 
thi^ shepherd. Risii^, he left the 
voem^— the dtergyman steading in utter 
•enstematftsn. 

'"Diipewl," hMtnire^ tlie cleifymsn, 



when a little recovered, ''what madman 
was that you sent up to my room ?** 

"Sir," was Mr. D.'s answer, "he is 
no madman ; but one of the most re- 
spectable ministers of Christ in the king- 
dom ; and if you will but go to Jewin- 
street chapel this evening, and hear him 
preach, take my word, you will no more 
think him insane." 

" Wen," said the elergyman, «* I wiU 
go ; for I never saw or heard any thing 
like his conversation and prayer in my 
life ; but I nm sure he is mad I" 

He went to chapel, and was much 
struck vrith Mr. R.'s preaching ; and on 
the following sabbath heard hm again at 
Spa Fields. God blessed the word ; the 
clergyman wept like a child, conversed 
with Mr. Dupont, heard Mr. R. as often 
as he oould, and left a sum of money for 
tracts ; returned to his parish a different 
man, and became extremely useful to 
many of the two thousand souls for 
whom before he had cherished no con - 
cem. 

Thn anecdote was narrated by Mr. 
Bound, of Cheshunt, who knew and 
loved both Mr. Ryland and Mr. Dupont, 
to a friend by whom it was lately tmd to 
a grandson of Mr. Ryknd. 

Another grandson, with sentiments of 
deep and amctionate veneration for his 
ancestor, communicates this anecdote to 
the Visitor, in the hqpe, that such an 
example of Christian fidelity and seal 
may "provoke to emulation" many 
others, and thus {voduee fresh illustra^ 
tions of the saying €i the sacred v(4ume, 
"A word spoken in due season, how 
good is it 1" Frov. xv. 23. 

J.E.R. 



THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL. 

It is a fact not lest extraordinary, and 
not less jHregnant with evidence of 
the Divine ori^n oi the goapel, that it 
never yet has had adying penitent, I mean, 
any one, in the hour of (Ussolution, repent- 
ing of having trusted to it. I call atten- 
tion to the fact. The gospel is the only 
system of whieh this can be affirmed; 
and the faot is without exception. I am 
in full recollection, when I say so, of the 
many believers who have passed dirough 
the valley of the shadow of deathf in 
mental depression and gloom, and whose 
fears have encompassed them, even to 
the last. But these are not exoeptions to 
the ftict ; they are confirmations of it. 
For whence haa the gloom of these 
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believers arisen ? , What has drawn the 
cloud over their souls? What has en- 
gendered their fears ? Has it been any 
apprehension, standing up within them, 
of the solidity of the gospel foundation 
of hope ? any doubt of its being trust- 
worthy? any conviction, or even any 
suspicion, forced upon them, in this 
testing time of human confidence, of its 
being, after all, not rock, as they had 
fancied, but sand — ^a delusion — a ** re- 
fuge of lies ?" The very reverse. Their 
doubts have not been abiout it, but about 
themselves ! The question has not been 
about the security of the foundation, but 
about the fact of their having built upon 
it: not about the sufficiency of Christ, 
but about the reality of their interest in 
him: not about the soundness of the 
hope, but about the scriptural warrant to 
entertain it. That is a very different matter. 
So far from repenting, in the end, their 
having trusted to the gospel, their bitter 
regrets, and their heart-sinking fears, 
are all about the reality of their trust. 
Their hearts misgive them> — whether 
under the morbid operation of physical 
causes, or of mystical obscurity in their 
views of truth, — when they think of 
their past profession. They fear — they 
fear— that they may have been self-de- 
ceived; fancying themselves Christ's, 
when they were "none of his." But 
regrets, lamentings, anxieties, and fears 
springing from such sources, bear testi- 
mony, not against the gospel truth, but 
for It. I ask for an instance of any indi- 
vidual, in perfect possession of his mental 
powers, unaffected by any morbid hallu- 
cinations, and in the full prospect of 
death, expressing regret for the folly, or 
repentance for the sin of having believed 
and followed Christ; disowning the 
foundation on which he has rested 
through life, as now seen through the 
searching light of its closing hour, to be 
false and unstable. Infidelity, and every 
system of human framing have had 
tneir dying penitents by thousands. 
How comes it that the gospel has had 
none? If it were itself human, how 
should it have that extraordinary dis- 
tinction from all else that is human? 
Many are the schemes with which men 
have made shift to live, but which have 
misgiven them when they have come to 
die. The last enemy is a ruthless in- 
quisitor. Many a time has he shown 
what a power ne possesses of detecting 
to the mind the sophistries by which it 
had flattered itself in error, and of ex- 



posing to the conscience the ftimsiness of 
Its favourite refuges. Even in the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, there is 
often a revealing light, which compels 
the sinner to see what he had been snot- 
ting his eyes against before, and awakens 
him to a late and appalling sense of bis 
infatuation. How comes it, then, that 
to no one mind has death, in the hour of 
its dread inquisition, ever made the dis- 
covery of the insufficiency and delusive- 
ness of the gospel ? How comes it that 
of this foundation the hollowness, the 
unsoundness, the sandy instability, bis 
never been exposed, and the fool, who 
has trusted to it, convinced too late of 
his folly ? Is there not something extra- 
ordinary in this, — that of all systems this 
should be the only one that has stood the 
scrutiny of death, and the test of antici- 
pated judgment ? Let the infidel ac- 
count for it. To me it appears as the 
seal of the Grod of heaven to his own 
truth ; evincing its Divine adaptati<m to 
all our nature's consciousnesses, and to 
all our nature*s exigencies, and peculiiriy 
in tiie hour of that nature's extremity. 
It proves itself, in this unvarying expe- 
rience, to have proceeded from EUm who 
** knowethwhat is in man.'* — Wardlaw, 



GRACE. 

Gbacb is spoken of in Scripture in 
three points of view : either as the un- 
merited favour of €rod towards m^, 
as it exists in himself, or as manifested 
in the gospel, which is called the gospd 
of the grace of God; or with r^;ard 
to its effects, that is, in its operation 
in men. Every part of redemption 
proceeds on the footing of grace. It 
originates in the grace, or unmerited 
favour of God, and flows in its first 
manifestations, and in all its subsequait 
acts, from the same unceasing fountain, 
in calling, regenerating, justifying, a- 
dopting, sanctifying, strengthening, c<m- 
firming grace— in one word, it is all 
of grace. On this account, Peter oaUs 
God, " the God of all grace," which 
teaches that God is in himself towards 
his people grace ; grace in his very na- 
ture ; that he knows what each of them 
needs, and lays it up for them, and com- 
municates it to them. The whole of 
the salvation of man, from the coun- 
sels of God, from eternity is planned and 
executed to the praise of me glory of 
his grace, Eph. i. Q,^^R, ffaldane. 
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THE GREAT RIVER EUPHRATES. 
Or all the subjects not immediately 
connected with experimental religion, 
there is, perhaps, not one to which the at- 
tention of the Christian man might appa- 
rently be with more propriety directed, 
than that of unfulfilled prophecy; and 
yet, there is no question upon which so 
many grievous mistakes have arisen, or 
which so easily runs off into daring and 
profitless speculation. So that a good 
ground has been furnished for the jea- 
lousy with which many excellent per- 
sons regard these attempts to elucidate 
them. Possibly, the generality of com- 
mentators on tnis portion of noly writ, 
may have attempted too much. Pro- 
phecv was not vouchsafed to make us 
prophets, that is, to impart the power 
of foretelling future events. We need 
not here enlarge upon the many im- 
portant functions which it discharges 
in the Christian economy ; but evidently 
this is not one of them. Upon this as- 
sumption, which is at any rate a safe one, 
we are prohibited from regarding the 
supposed accomplishment (however ap- 
parently certain) of a prophecy of which 
the catastrophe is yet future, under any 
other aspect, than that of a high proba- 
bility, the investigation and contempla- 
tion of which we consider as our privi- 
lege and our duty. We are not permitted 
to say that because certain portions of the 
whole prophecy correspond, however 
exactly, with certain events, in past or 
current history, that therefore the word 
of God declares that certain other spe- 
cific events shall also occur in future his- 
tory. We are called upon to apply the 
terms of prophecy to the events of his- 
tory; but we are not to make any re- 
maining portions of the same prophe- 
cy which, on our scheme of inter- 
pretation, would be unfulfilled, the 
ground of inference as to the future 
course of events ; for the completion of 
the entire prophecy, and that alone, can 
finally prove, that our application has 
been the true one. It is in strict sub- 
mission to this view of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy that we propose to consider two 
very remarkable passages in the book of 
Revelation. The first of them occurs 
in the ninth chapter ; it describes the 
effects of the second woe trumpet, which 
was sounded by the sixth angel. ^^ One 
woe is past ; and, behold, there come two 
woes more hereafter. And the sixth 
angel sounded, and I heard a voice from 



the four horns of the golden altar, which 
is before God, saying to the sixth angel 
which had the trumpet. Loose the four 
angels, which are bound in the great river 
Euphrates. And the four angels were 
loosed, which were prepared for** an ap- 
pointed season, even " a day, and 9. month, 
and a year, for to slay the third part of 
men,** Rev. ix. 12 — 15. Mede, oishop 
Newton, and Faber, the three authorities 
whose interpretation we propose to follow, 
are agreed, that by the four angels we are 
to understand the four sultanies or king- 
doms into which the Turks were divided 
in the eleventh century, which extended 
along both banks of the river Euphrates, 
and which bound them in (or rather on) 
the river; the well-known invasion of 
Syria, in that century, by the Crusaders, 
prevented them from attacking the ad- 
jacent provinces of the Roman empire. 
They are also agreed, that '* a day** means 
a year, **a month*' thirty vears, and 
**a year*' three hundred ana sixty, or 
three hundred and sixty-five years. 
They all assign different events as the 
commencement of this period of three 
hundred and ninety-one, or three hun- 
dred and ninety-six years : but their dis- 
agreement furnishes a stronger argument 
in flavour of their interpretatiwi, than 
would have been afforded had their 
opinion been agreed. Mede informs us, 
that from the usurpation of the cali- 
phate of Bagdad, by the sultan Togrul- 
Beg, in 1057, to the capture of Constan- 
tinople by Mohammed 11. in 1453, by 
which the Roman empire in the east 
was extinguished, is exactly three 
hundred and ninety-six yeirs, and very 
properly points out the extreme im- 
probability that such a coincidence 
should be fortuitous, (Opera, b. 3, p. 
472.) 

According to bishop Newton (who 
wrote his dissertations on the prophecies 
one hundred and sixteen years after 
Mede*s death,) "It is wonderfully re- 
markable, that the first conquest, men- 
tioned in the history of the Turks, over 
the Christians, was in the year of Christ 
1281. Compute three hundred and 
ninety-one years from that time, and they 
will terminate in the year 1672 ; and in 
that year they took Caminia from the 
Poles. Whereupon a contemporary his- 
torian hath made this memorable reflec- 
tion, "This was the last vic)tory by 
which any advantage accrued to the 
Othman (Turkish) state, or any city or 
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province was annexed to the ancient 
Dounds of the empire." 

Mr. Faber, a living author, points out 
the equally remarkable fact, that from the 
commencement of the reign of the sul- 
tan Othman, a.d. 1301, who began his 
reign with that furious attack upon the 
eastern Roman empire, which was never 
remitted until that empire was totally 
annihilated, to the battle of Zenta, a.b. 
1697, when the Turks were signally de- 
feated by the Austrians, under prince 
Eugene, is exactly three hundred and 
ninety- six years. "And from that time 
to this, Turkey has been gradually sink- 
ing deeper and deeper into a state of 
hopeless decrepitude." Should events, 
which are as yet future, prove that the 
destroying power which rushed forth, at 
the sound of the sixth trumpet, was 
really the Turkish empire, it would seem 
we have ascertained the astonishing and 
hitherto unsuspected truth, that "a day, 
and a month, and a year," has been the 
common measure and limit of her des- 
tinies. It is the exact interval between 
the first and last great empires that she 
conquered; between her first and last 
aggressions upon Rome; between the 
commencement of her rise and that of 
her decline. 

The prophecy proceeds, ' ' And the num- 
ber of the army of the horsemen were two 
hundred thousand thousand : and I heard 
the number of them. And thus I saw the 
horses in this vision, and them that sat 
on them, having breastplates of fire, and 
of jacinth, and brimstone : and the 
heads of the horses were as the heads of 
lions ; and out of their mouth issued fire, 
and smoke, and brimstone. By these 
three were the third part of men killed, 
by the fi^'e, and by the smoke, and by 
the brimstone, which issued out of their 
mouths," Rev. ix. 16 — 18. 

With the full consent of the three 
high authorities before cited, we are here 
presented with a wonderfully exact de- 
scription of the appearance of the Turk- 
ish armies. They brought immense 
hosts into the field, which, before the 
institution of the order of the Janizaries, 
were composed chiefly of cavalry. The 
number of the temariots, or horsemen, 
holding lands by §erving in the wars, 
was estimated, by the European writers 
of the seventeenth century, at eight hun- 
dred thousand, and even at a million. 
The description of the dress of the riders 
corresponds with the game exactness: 



they are depicted as wearing breastplates, 
or war dresses, of fire, and of jacinth", 
and of brimstone, or, in other w<m^ 
of red, and blue, and yellow: and 
from the first time of their appear^ 
ance upon the great political stage 
of nations, the Turks have always pecu- 
liarly affected these colours. Even the 
arms whereby they were to conquer were 
represented m the vision, which passed 
before the eye of the apostle, fourteen 
hundred years before the occurrence of 
the event. The lion -headed horses, out 
of whose mouths issued the fire, the 
smoke, and the brimstone, whereby the 
third part of men were killed, describe, 
in such terms as one, to whom TDodem 
warfare was altogether unknown, would 
use, the huge artillery, by the help of 
which the Turks achieved many of their 
later conquests, and particularly the 
siege of Constantinople. Some of the 
guns, which were planted against the 
walls of that city, were drawn by seventy 
yoke of oxen, assisted by two thoti- 
sand men ; and one of them is said to 
have projected a shot of three hundred 
pounds weight; by these tremendous 
engines the walls were literally levelled 
with the ground, and Constantinople 
was taken. 

Let us now turn our attention to an- 
other passage, which occurs in the six- 
teenth chapter of the same book, verse 12, 
" And the sixth angel poured out Iris 
vial on the great river Euphrates ; audit 
was dried up, that the way of the kings 
of the east might be prepared." 

The angel who, in this vision, is the 
sixth to pour out his vial, is the same 
that, in tne former vision, was the sixth 
to sound his trumpet: and the region, 
or people, upon which the effusion des- 
cends is also shadowed under the same 
figure, "the great river Euphrates." 
All consistency and propriety of inter- 
pretation, therefore, compel us, at once 
to conclude, that the same figure most 
mean the same thing in both, and con- 
sequently, that the two visions refter abo 
to one and the same people. It will 
follow, therefore, that the sixth vial is 
the type of a subsequent event in the 
prophetic history of the people that were 
prefigured under the sixth trumpet ; and 
of what event, but entire political ex- 
tinction, can the drying up of a river be 
the figure ? But the Tuncish empire is 
not yet politically extinct, and we cannot 
therefore conclude, ^ith any d)h^ Bke 
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eertaintjy that our interpretation of the 
sixth trumpet is the true one. She has, 
however, apparently reached pretty 
nearly the last stage of political decre- 
pitude ; and there is a circumstance at- 
tending her decline, which coincides 
very remarkably with the terms of the 
{n'ophecy. The provinces which remain 
under the dominion of the Turks are 
nearly depopulated. The rapid decrease 
in the numoers of the people, and espe- 
cially of the Turks, has, for these many 
years, attracted the attention of travellers. 
One of them observed, that in riding from 
Smyrna to Constantinople, about ten years 
ago, he passed through several large towns 
and villages, evidencing, by the ceme- 
teries crowded with Turkish tombstones, 
which were attached to them, that they 
had once been very populous, which are 
now entirely deserted: since then, the 
^minution would seem to have proceeded 
with great rapidity. The small number 
of inhabitants every where, and where 
they do occur, the small proportion of 
Turks among them, are the subjects of 
remark and of astonishment with all who 
are now travelling in that country. To 
adopt the language of an able contempo- 
rary writer, **The Turkish empire is 
falling for want of Turks. It appears 
highly probable that this strange and 
almost unparalleled phenomenon in the 
statistics of an empire, is the literal fulfil- 
ment of the oracle before us ;" the sixth 
angel is pouring out his vial upon the 
great river Euphrates, and the waters 
thereof are drying up. 

Assuming this interpretation, the 
other predicted efiPects of the effusion of 
the sixth vial are, by the terms of the 
prophecy, future to that which is now 
receiving its accomplishment. The * * dry- 
ing up of the river" is not the prepara- 
tion of the way of ** the kings from the 
rising of the sun," it is rather the remo- 
val of a hindering power in order to the 
eommeneement of that preparation. 
And ** the three unclean spirits, like 
frogs," Rev. xvi. 13, will probably 
issue from the mouth of the dragon, 
c^ the beast, and of the false prophet, 
during its progress. Upon the import 
of these predictions, therefore, we do not 
presume to offer any conjecture. We 
shall not succeed in discovering that 
which God, in infinite wisdom has de- 
signed to conceal, and we forbear the at- 
tempt, lest haply we be found (in any 
sense) to be fighting against God. We 



recommend the whole passage to the 
earnest and devout meditation of the 
reader. 

There is one part of this prophecy, 
especially, which is preceptive and prac- 
tical, the importance of which the acci- 
dent of time cannot affect ; for it is ad- 
dressed to the followers of Jesus Christ 
at all times. And now, that the veil is 
apparently being rent away from the 
mysteries that surround it, when the 
whole vision would seem to be rushing 
downwards from the sphere of faith, 
and bodying itself forth in stem reality, 
surely the warning and the exhortation 
will come home to the Christian's heart 
with ten -fold urgency, ** BBHoiiD, I 

COME AS A THIEF. BJLESSED IS HE 
THAT WATCHBTH AND KBEFETH HIS 
GARMENTS," RoV. XVL 15. O. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON THE MONUMENT. 

Yestebdat I was roaming the field, 
in the neighbourhood of Hornsey woods 
and Muswell-hill, ooking in the ditches, 

Eulling down the Honeysuckles in the 
edges, peering into the long grass to 
watch the short-legged ladybird, and 
long-legged grasshopper ; and every now 
and then sitting on the stiles to rest my- 
self, and wipe my spectacles ; and where 
am I now ? Why, on the top of the 
Monument, looking around on London's 
proud city lying below. 

You will say that a man, at my time of 
life, might be well satisfied to keep his 
feet on level ground, afad not give way 
to the pitiful ambition of getting above 
the head of his neighbours. Well! 
well I say what you wiU, the truth is the 
truth j and I will not disguise it : whether 
it be wise or foolish, right or wrong in 
me to have mounted so high, here I am. 
Yes I here is Old Humphrey on the top 
of the Monument ; the breeze blowing 
so freshly that he can hardly keep his hat 
upon his head. 

While I pencil down these remarks, I 
am obliged to get to, what a sailor would 
call, the " lee side" of the column, and 
rest my paper on the iron railing, for 
the blustering wind pays no more respect 
to an old man than it does to a young 
one. There ! a half sheet of thick post 
has been blown from my hand, and is 
flying and fluttering far above the high- 
est houses in the direction of Leadenhall 
Market. 
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. It is said that a man ought not to as- 
cend a high hill, without coming down 
again wiser and better than he went up. 
I cannot tell whether this will be my 
case ; but I know very well that it ought 
to be, after all the labour it has cost me 
to clamber up the three hundred and 
forty-five steps of this winding staircase, 
to say nothing of the sixpence given to 
the aoorkeeper, and another paid for his 
little book. My legs ache, and my knees 
shake with the exertion. Time has 
been when I could have run up such a 
place as this without stopping ; when I 
could have skipped up two or three steps 
at a time as nimbly as . . . But it is 
idle to boast of what I have been ; my 
aching joints tell me what I am now. 

A comfortable seat would be a great 
luxury at this moment, that I might re- 
cover my breath, and collect myself a 
little ; but such a thing is not to he had 
for love or money. I feel what I sup- 
pose is common to the visitors of this 
Slace, a slight sensation of insecurity, of 
anger, and fear. An inclination to 
keep close to the column, and to the 
doorway leading down the staircase. 
Now and then, too, my imagination gets 
the better of me, and I fancy myself 
plunging down headlong from this fear- 
ful height. We are but poor creatures 
when placed in situations of novelty and 
apparent danger. Pheugh ! My hat was 
all but gone, and I could very ill spare 
it under my present circumstances. I 
half begin to doubt the wisdom of my 
ambitious enterprise. I will tie my 
pocket handkerchief round my neck, for 
the wind searches me. There, I shall 
now do pretty well. 

The book in the blue cover, that I 
bought down below, informs me that the 
great London fire, in the year 1666, 
which this monument is meant to com- 
memorate, consumed the buildings on 
four hundred and thirty-six acres of 
ground, four hundred streets and lanes, 
thirteen thousand two hundred houses, 
the cathedral church of St. Paul, eighty- 
nine parish churches, six chapels, Guild- 
hall, Royal Exchange, Custom House, 
Blackwell hall, divers hospitals and 
libraries, fifty-two of the Companies' 
halls, and a vast number of other stately 
edifices; together with three of the 
city gates, four bridges, the prisons of 
Newgate, the Fleet, Poultry, and "Wood 
Street compters ; the loss of which, to- 
gether with that of the merchandize and 



household furniture, by the best calcu- 
lation, amounted to ten millions, seven 
hundred and thirty thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. 

I am now trying to imagine myself 
surrounded by this most terrible confla- 
gration. Oh the distress, the misery, 
the despair, that must have wrung the 
hearts of ihe houseless and homeless 
multitude ! Yet, see how mercy was 
mingled with judgment; only eight 
human lives were Tost by this^ fearful 
visitation ; and the plague which had 
long raged in the city, was stayed by the 
devouring flames ! 

The account given of the fire thrills 
one's very soul. ** Then did the city 
shake indeed, and the inhabitants did 
tremble, and fled away in great amazement 
from their houses, lest the flames should 
devour them ; rattle, rattle, rattle, was 
the noise which the fire struck upon the 
ear round about, as if there had been a 
thousand iron chariots beating upon the 
stones ; and if you opened your eye to 
the opening of the streets where the fire 
was come, you might see, in some 
places, whole streets at once in flames, 
that issued forth as if they had been 
so many great forges from the opposite 
windows, which, folding together, united 
into one great flame throughout the 
whole street ; and then you might sec 
the houses tumble, tumble, tumble from 
one end of the street to the other, with 
a great crash, leaving the foundatioDS 
open to the view of the heavens. 

" And now horrible flakes .of fire 
mount up to the sky, and the yellow 
smoke of London ascended up towards 
heaven, like the smoke of a great fur*- 
nace, a «moke so great as darkened the 
sun at noonday. If, at any time, the 
sun peeped forth, it looked red like 
blood. The cloud of smoke was so 
great, that travellers did ride at noonday 
some miles together in the shadow there- 
of, though there were no other doud 
beside to be seen in the sky." 

Surely no one should ascend this 
towering column without putting up a 
prayer to the Father of mercies that 
London may be, for ever, spared the re- 
petition of such a dire calamity. But 
now let me look around. 

London, as seen from this place. Is a 
continuous mass of brickwork, slate 
roofs, windows, and red chimney pots, 
studded over pretty freely with the white 
towers and dark spires of churches. 
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while curling smoke is rising in all di- 
rections from the unnumbered streets. 

The rumbling noise of carts, wagons, 
cabs, coaches, omnibuses, and carriages 
is incessant ; like the roar of the restless 
ocean, it allows no respite — loud, heavy, 
monotonous, and continual. 

My fellow men are the same restless 
beings when seen from this point of 
view as from any other ; the same busy, 
bustling, selfish attention to their indivi- 
dual interests is visible. The loaded 
porters are hurrying down the hill to the 
steam packets; the cab drivers and 
coachmen are lashing their jaded horseS 
up the hill with their fares ; the merchants 
are hastening on 'Change ; the police- 
men are slowly pacing their rounds ; the 
letter carriers are performing their active 
duties ; gentlemen are promenading the 
streets; ladies are shopping, either in 
their carriages or on- foot; and idlers 
and pleasure takers are abroad, going 
to and fro, according to their several in- 
clinations. 

Hark! the big bell of St. Paul's 
cathedral is striking the hour. The re- 
sounding strokes are like those of a 
giant smiting his brazen buckler with 
his spear! What says the clamorous 
monitor to the busy world below ? What 
warning has he to give to Old Hum- 
phrey ? " Mortal ! Prepare for immor- 
taHty !" A dozen church clocks are 
now repeating aloud the solemn injunc- 
tion. 

It is a serious thought to entertain, 
while so many are striving, with all 
their souls, to get through this bad 
world, that so few arc striving to get to a 
better ! The bread which perishes is 
sought after more than the bread' of life, 
and the gewgaws of time more ardently 
pursued than the glories of eternity. 

The public streets that appear so 
crowded, when we are in them, seem 
but thinly populated, when seen from 
this great elevation, for now we see the 
real space between one person and an- 
other. Even London Bridge has com- 
paratively few people upon it. 

What a Lilliputian world it is below 
me. Diminished in size as they are by my 
position, the very carts and wagons are 
playthings ; the huge dray horse is but 
a Shetland pony ; and the men and wo- 
men are merely respectable puppets. It 
would do a proud man gdod, could he 
see himself in the street from the top 
of the^ Monument ! 



The more distant oWects do not ap- 
pear to be so visibly affected, for we ex- 
pect them to be diminished ; they are 
those near the base of this mighty 
column, which strike us as extraordi- 
nary. Wagons have no* wheels, horses 
have no legs, and men and women are 
all hats and bonnets, coats and shawls. 

The chimney pots, seen in all direc- 
tions, are like the open mouths of so 
many cannons pointed at the skies. What 
a dreadful distance it is to the ground ! 
While I look down perpendicularly, the 
strong iron railing, on which I lean, 
seems but a poor security. What if it 
should give way I The thought is hor- 
rible, and yet, horrible as it is, most 
likely it has entered the head of hun- 
dreds visiting this giddy height. 

In the year 1 750, a poor weaver flung 
himself from the place where I am 
now standing. In 1788, a baker of the 
name of John Craddock, followed his 
dreadful example. Lyon Levy, a dia- 
mond merchant, committed the same 
rash act in the year 1810; and the 
names of Margaret Moyes and of a youth 
must now be added to the list of those 
who have thus dared against the com- 
mands of God to rush into eternity. 
How earnestly ought we to pray that 
He "who alone can restrain the unruly 
wills and affections of sinful man," 
would, of his great mercy, enable us to 
control our passions, and resist the sud- 
den rushes of temptation that take the 
agonized heart by surprise, and hurry 
it into the commission of desperate and 
sinful deeds. 

If it were not for the fog, I should 
now see further than I have seen this 
many a' day ; but, as it is, distant objects 
are cither invisible or confused and in- 
distinct. We must not expect to have 
the world just what we would wish it to 
be. We never judge so wisely about 
the weather as when we conclude that to 
be the best which it pleases God to send. 

Now I should like to be able to scatter 
down blessings on the heads of my bro- 
ther emmets below, from Greenwich 
hospital in the east, to Buckingham 
palace in the west ; from Stamford hill 
in the north, to Clapham common in the 
south. Well, if I cannot do this myself, 
I can humbly and reverently ask Him to 
do it who can. He only who knows the 
grief and the joy, the fears and the de- 
sires of every heart, can suit his blessings 
to their respective wants. 
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Yonder is a man lashing hii horses 
very cruelly. I wish I could tell him 
Uiat ^^a merciful man is merciful to his 
beast;" but, perhaps, if I did, he would 
hardly thank me for my pains. Though 
he smacks his whip lustily, I cannot hear 
the sound that it makes. It is the same 
with the two damsels, there, who are 
% shaking a carpet on the flat roof of the 
corner house. I hear nothing of the 
heavy monotonous sound that a shaken 
carpet usually makes. 

The river, the bridges, St. Paul's ca» 
thedral, the difPerent churches, and some 
of the large public buildings, are the 
most conspicuous objects around me; 
. but of these I am not at all inclined to 
give the history. X came up here to 
muse a little on such things as might 
present themselves most vividly to my 
attention or my thoughts, in so novel a 
situation. 

While I am looking down from this 
fearful height, a pair of bright brown 
pigeoDs are fearlessly winging their way 
to and fro, midway between me and the 

ground. At one moment they bear up 
ravely against the wind, till they almost 
reach me ; and then, turning aside, sud- 
denly cleave the air, like swift arrows 
from tiie bowman's hand. Oh what a 
glorious liberty they appear to enjoy I I 
could almost wish for the moment to be 
a pigeon I 

Tne Mansion house looks like a spire- 
less church up above the surrounding 
buildings ; but the cathedral of St Paul 
is the great lion of London. Like an 
ostrich among birds, like an elephant 
among beasts, or rather, like Snowdon 
among British mountains, is St. Paul's 
among the churches of this great city. I 
dare say, that when Sir Christopher Wren 
saw the glorious pile completed, it was 
one of the proudest moments of his life. 
Li expressing this opinion, I run but 
little risk of wronging his reputation, or 
doing injustice to his memory. 

The Tower has just caught my eye ; 
the centre building, with the four square 
turrets, has a fort-like appearance. Its 
dark walls, windows, and battlements, 
edged with stones of a lighter colour, 
render it unlike the buildings around it. 
No doubt, if it were necessary, the place 
could pour out of the iron and brazen- 
throated cannons it contains, such a hor- 
rible tempest of destruction, as would 
bring to tne ground many of the proud 
edifices that raise their heads above it; 



but for all that, I like not the Tom. 
Dark deeds have been done th^el 
cruel, merciless' deeds, branding liie 
brows, and blackening the naemory of 
those who perpetrated them. 

How pleasant it is, in comparison, to 
reflect on the pious, though unnoticed, 
poor, whom, to do deeds of fame and 
glory— 

" Their lot forbade, nor circmnscrlbed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes eontned; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on manfcind.*' 

The name ai king will not cover a 
crime from an All- seeing eye, nor blot 
out a deed of blood from the record of 
human transgression; but I will turn 
from the Tower, lest in my too ardent 
condemnation of regal infirmities, I lose 
sight of, or make manifest, my own. 

The sight of St. Saviour's church, 
just over London bridge, puts me in 
mind of Hooper, and Bradford, and 
Farrar. It is not long since I paid a 
visit, with a friend, to the vault-like 
chamber in the Lady chapel, where they 
were questioned by their cruel judges, 
before they were called on ** to play the 
man in the fire." Could Bonner and 
Gardener again sit in judgment on thcar 
fellow men, willingly would they draia 
their own veins, rather than ** betray 
the innocent blood." But it is too late! 
Not all the host of heaven can wipe oat 
the crimson stams that tracked their guil^ 
pathway through tlie world. 

I would say something about the ab- 
bey of Westminster, though there is a 
mist round it that almost hides it from my 
view ; and I could prate awhile about the 
bridges and the river, but the cold wind af- 
fects me, and old men are somewhat com- 
pelled to think of the pains and penakies 
of to morrow, as well as of the pleasures of 
to-day. Much as may be said agmmst 
the lumbago and rheumatism, they are 
capital things in their way, for though 
they pinch us much, they preserve us 
from more; the remembrance of them 
does us good. They resemble the p»i^ 
ed boards that are set up on forbidden 
ground, *^Man traps and spring gam 
set here." 

I will now make the best of my way 
down the spiral staircase. It was not, I 
hope, high mindedness that brought me 
up, and I trust that high mindedness wiU 
not accompany me down ; for sure I am, 
a proud man, seeing that he has so little 
cause for pride, and so much emm lor 
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hamility, is not more vain than he is 
foolish. As John Banyan's shepherd's 
bojr sings : 

" He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride ; 
He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to he his guide." 

Never are we so safe as when we are 
lowly in heart, seeking in all things that 
holy and Divine influence, whidi can 
alone defend ns from temptation, and 
deliver us from evil ; '^ casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of 
God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ, 
2 Cor. X. 5. 



THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED. 

Obsibtation and experience testify, 
that the influence of good men is very 
great after death. "We often hear our 
fellow creatures acknowledge their obli- 
gation to the memory of their departed 
relatives and friends, as instrumental, 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
in restraining or turning them from 
courses of vice, and in exciting them 
to walk in the path of duty and holi- 
ness. And we often feel this influence 
upon our own hearts. We feel re- 
strained from pursuing courses which 
we have beard condemned by those we 
venerate, and whose memory is dear to 
us : and we feel urged to those habits of 
life which we know they approved, and 
to which they fervently exhorted us. 
And, in instances not a few, this in- 
fluence has been increased after death. 
The severity of the afliiction has im- 
parted a sacredness and an impressive- 
ness to every recollection. It is true, in 
respect to ^is, that we learn to estimate 
the blessing, by the painfulness of the 
loss. The counsels of a good man, which 
may have been slighted or contemned, 
while he was living, will often be pro- 
foundly venerated when he is dead. His 
prayers, his tears, his tender expos- 
tulations, which the heart accustomed 
itself to repel, as they issued from the 
living voice, it may be unable to 
resist, when they breathe forth, in the 
whispers of memory, from the grave. 
In this way, a man dies, sometimes only 
to increase his power — to gain ascendency 
over hearts that he could not control 
while living. 

We cannot doubt that many an unre- 
newed youth, left fatherless ere the pas* 



sions had surrendered the reins to dis- 
cretion, has been saved from ruin by the 
remembrance of that father. At first, 
when the weight and Intenseness of 
the affliction was upon him, he was all 
prostrated : his soul was filled with so- 
lemn feeling; he mourned — and as he 
mourned, he recorded the roost sacred 
resolutions, never to forget that loved, 
lost object, nor cease to venerate and re- 
gard his known will. This he did, when 
the burst of natural grief was venting 
itself from his heart. But after a time, 
the poignancy of his sorrow subsided ; 
his impressions wore away, his heart was 
not changed ; he still loved the world, 
and gradually he felt the returning de- 
sire for its society and pleasures. He 
began to mingle again with his former 
associates, and, with them, to seek amuse- 
ment from worldly scenes; and as he 
passed along, a temptation assailed him 
to enter the gateway of forbidden indul- 
gence. His passions sprang at the allure- 
ment, and his foot was uplifted to take 
the first step in the way of criminal 
gratification. But suddenly he paused. 
Others around him rushed onward ; but 
he came to a stand. He shuddered as 
though some awful apprehension had 
seized him. His ear was turned upward, 
in the attitude of listening : the heavens 
seemed to be opened ; and he heard the 
well-known voice of a sainted parent 
saying to him, in accents of heavenly 
tenderness, " Fond child, forbear I by 
all thy love for a lost parent, forbear ! * 
It broke upon his soul like the roar of 
mighty waters. The tempter's grasp was 
relaxed — ^he returned, and was rescued. 
Nor can we doubt that the same in- 
fluence is sometimes made effectual to 
the conversion of a soul, when, during 
life, all the force of Christian example, 
exhortation and prayers, was insufficient. 
During life,famiharityhad inured the heart 
to them ; the same expostulations had been 
often heard ; the same prayers and anx^ 
ieties often offered and expressed ; the feel- 
ings had grown dull ; the conscience had 
fallen asleep ; every means had lost its 
effect, and the mind seemed to be grow- 
ing harder and more insensible under 
them ; and, if no change had been pro- 
duced, perhaps the soul would have 
slumbered on, and perished in its guilt. 
But when the time arrived that the 
greatest of earthly trials was to be en- 
dured, and the greatest earthly sacrifice 
was to be made^^when the most beloved 
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object was about to be snatched for ever 
from the sight, yea, when the dying scene 
was unfolded, the dying faith expressed, 
the testimony borne, and the charge 
given, ** My son, know thou the God of 
thy father, and serve him with a perfect 
heart and a willing mind : — if thou seek 
him, he will be found of thee ; but if 
thou forsake him, he will cast thee off 
for ever" — then he was aroused from 
his fearful repose, his apathy was dis- 
turbed and broken up, and a softer 
train of emotions came into the soul. 
And, when the appalling scene was 
closed; when death had fulfilled his 
commission, and the momentous loss was 
sustained, he then, with a heart sur- 
charged with anguish, and penetrated 
with the most subduing grief, retired to 
mourn in solitude, and, in memory, to 
hold discourse with the dead. This was 
the Holy Spirit's favourable, chosen 
hour. An awful solemnity pervaded 
him ; and, in the visions of the night, 
the spirit of the departed seemed to 
descend and hover over him. The dew 
of his love distilled upon him ; he felt 
his sins ; he felt the force of long re- 
jected warnings ; he felt the Saviour's 
love ; his soul was disarmed ; he yielded ; 
he was renewed. 

Such Results as these, though by far 
too seldom witnessed, are by no means 
the mere fabrications of fancy. Through 
the mercy of God, they are sometimes 
matters of fact ; and they are a part of 
that blessedness which flows from the 
memory of the just. And there are 
many other precious consequences re- 
sulting to us from the recollection ; but 
now we can only say, that the memory of 
our departed Christian friends, operates 
to restrain us from sin, to quicken our 
graces, and to stimulate us to the dis- 
charge of duty. Who can consent to 
sin, when the sacred recollection of a 
virtuous friend, now in heaven, is fresh 
in his heart? And whose graces can 
languish and grow cold, or who can de- 
part from the path of duty, with the 
bright example of a " spirit of the just 
made perfect,'* before him? The ex-* 
perience of every one must testify, that 
the tendency of the memory of a good 
man is to destroy carnal, and promote 
spiritual mindedness. It supports us 
under our afflictions, lightens our bur- 
dens, assuages our sorrows, increases 
our fortitude, dispels our fears, animates 
our zeal, and urges us on to imitate their 



example, and to prepare to meet them 
in that world of peace to which the 
spirits of the righteous have taken flight. 
** The memory of the just is blessed."— 
Professor White, 



RHODES. 

It is highly probable that so renowned 
and commercial an island was early 
visited by Christian missionaries. St. 
Paul touched at it in his journey fwwi 
Ephesus to Jerusalem, mentioned Atts 
xxi. 1 . His stay was, probably, tooslKHrt 
to admit of intercourse with any C33li- 
tian brethren who might be there, jfet 
it is certain that in the same journey ht 
met with disciples at many adjacent pwees 
evidently inferior to Rhodes. Whatever 
was its situation at this early period, as 
to the blessing of Christian instruction, 
of this we are sure, that it soon became 
the seat of a Christian church. It was 
the residence of an archbishop; and 
when the Saracens took it, in the seventh 
century, it contained a professedly Chris- 
tian population. The knights of the 
order of St. John were here established 
under a grand master, who had a palace 
in Rhodes before that order was estab- 
lished in Malta. It is stated by some 
authors, that the knights of Jerusalem 
recovered it from the Saracens in 1309, 
but that it was recaptured by the Tuiks, 
who still continue in possession of it. 
The Greeks, its original inhabitants, are 
now restricted to the miserable suburbs, 
with all other Christians; Jews ai»i 
Turks alone dwell in the City. 

The palace of the grand master is still 
shown, though greatly dilapidated by time 
and the poverty of the people. Niebuhr 
visited it, and states that '*it contains 
many noble old buildings, some of which 
are decorated with the armorial bearings 
of some of the most ancient families in 
Europe. The Turks neglect the fortifi- 
cations, although they might know their 
importance from having besieged the 
island so long before they could make 
themselves masters of it." — Christian 
Keepsake, 



THE BIBLE USED. 

Oh how I love to see a dog*s-eared, 
thumb-marked Bible ! Not one that 
has been abused by the idle and. careless, 
but one that has been used by the dili« 
gent seeker after salvation. — G. M. 
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Destruction of the Spanish Armada. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 

ELIZABETH. 

(Continued from page 225.) 

The affairs of Holland and the Nether- 
lands pressed upon £ngland for help with 
increased force in 1585. As yet the 
confederates received little aid from Eli- 
zabeth ; the interference of the duke of 
Anjou had proved unsatisfactory; the 
prince of Orange was murdered ; his 
eldest son was a prisoner in Spain ; the 
second, upon whom the authority de- 
volved, was a youth of eighteen; and 
the Spanish general, the prince of Par- 
ma, was successful in his military opera- 
tions ; while the king of France, though 
willing to check the power of Philip, had 
too many troubles at home to allow of 
his interference. The States, in this ex- 
tremity, again applied to Elizabeth, offer- 
ing to . acknowledge her as their sove- 
reign. The hazard from committing 
herself to an open war with Philip was 
considerable ; he was then the ruler of a 
large part of Europe, with the pope and 
the house of Austria ready to assist him ; 
the treasures of the New World were at 
his disposal. But to allow him to over- 
come the confederates, would be to en- 
able him to act with still more force 
against England. It was therefore re- 
solved that Elizabeth should decline the 
sovereignty, but give efficient aid to the 
States of Holland, by assisting them 
July, 1840. 



with an army and a fleet, -holding some 
towns as guarantees for the repayment of 
the charges of the expedition. A declar- 
ation was published, stating that ancient 
treaties with those provinces, required 
the English sovereign to assist them in 
preserving their privileges under the 
oppressions of the Spanish government. 
Certainly the refusal of the sovereignty 
thus offered, proves a wisdom and real 
greatness of mind few monarchs would 
have shown. 

The earl of Leicester was appointed 
general of the allied* army ; this was 
owing to Elizabeth's ill-judged partiality 
for him. Early in 1686, the States gra- 
tified his ambition by conferring upon 
him powers almost equal to sovereignly. 
When Elizabeth heard of this proceed- 
ing, she blamed him for receiving such 
authority, and the States for bestowing 
it ; but his administration soon became 
unpopular. Nor did he display military 
talents. In a skirmish at Zutphen, where 
the Spaniards had pressed forward, ow- 
ing to an error of Leicester's in leaving 
some approaches unguarded, his nephew, 
the amiable sir Philip Sidney, who was 
considered one of the most virtuous and 
accomplished characters of that day, 
received a mortal wound. The anecdote 
of his sending the water, brought to re- 
lieve his own suffering, to a dying soldier, 
who appeared to need a draught still 
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more than himself, is well knawB; it 
shows a kindliness of disposition seldom 
manifested amidst the horrors of war- 
fare. He lingere4 more than a fortnight 
before he died, durmg which time he 
sought, as his friend lord Brdoke re- 
cords, to ^'iqpplj the eternal sacrifice of 
our SayionDF's (M^sion and merits to him- 
self.*' Jk^ author of the *' History oi 
EnglinpMl,^ on Chrbtian Principles," has 
weQiiQmirked, that '^ It is due to candour 
no$ 10 hjifiid the deleets which stained the 
fair hi^ of religion in queen Elizabeth's 
reig^ ; vet, assuredly, those deserved to 
be caUea golden days, in which a courtier 
could ^tts express his luth in his Sa- 
viour's rightypusness ; and a young 
nobleman was not ashamed to record the 
saintly ki^^^ge of a polished finend and 
brother mid^ew^ A general mourak^ 
and a pubHc fiODi^nd m St. Paul's churchy 
were unusual marka<^ wsjpeet; and with 
these the court honoured sir Philip 
Sidney's memory." 

The aid afforded to the States checked 
the progress of the Spaniards ; but that 
nation suffered more from an expedition 
under Drake against the Spanish colo- 
nies of Hispaniola, Cartbagena, and 
Florida. Tne encouragement given by 
Elizabeth to her naval commanders 
rapidly increased the number of efficient 
defenders of her realm. 

In addition to the plots against Eliza- 
beth, a design of still greater magnitude 
began to attract the attention of the Eng- 
lish government in 1586. This was the 
prefvn^tion of the fleet, known in his- 
tory by the title of the Invincible Ar- 
mada. Vast preparations were in pro- 
gress for fitting out a naval armament in 
uie pwts of Spain and Portugal; the 
reasons alleged were the intentions of 
Philip to mi^e a great effort to aid the 
war m the Low Countries, and also to 
send a large expedition to America. The 
first discovery of the design to invade 
England, is said to have t^n made to 
Wt^ingham, by a priest, one of his 
•pies, who informed him that Philip had 
privately written to the pope respecting 
the destination of his fleet, which was 
unknown to hb council. By a bribe 
given to the mistress of one of the pope's 
confidents, a copy of the Spanish king's 
letter was proeured. The design was there 
avowed to be, the invasion of England, 
with the death of Elizabeth, the placing 
Mary on the throne, and the destruction 
of the Protestant faith. How far this 
was AMertaintd before the end of the 



vear, may be a question ; but there can 
be no doubt that the preparations must 
have been surmised to be intended 
against England, and therefore in con- 
nexion with Mary Stuart. At this crisis, 
a new plot was discovered, with which 
that princess was personally concerned. 

One of the Rhemish priests, named 
¥rilliam Gifford, persuaded a man named 
Savage, that to murder Elizabeth would 
be a meritorious and laudable deed, en- 
suring him eteraal happiness. BaUaid, 
aiiot^r priest^ on visiting England, 
found the Pa|wtB inereaswl^ disposed 
to act against Elizabeth. Qo comnao- 
nicated. with Mendo*^ thjm PpMUsli 
fflibflyawky in Frase^ and t^i^ ^ 
i^^U of the queen of Se<4s, mht^ en- 
couraged the tuywion of Engkzid ; but 
Paget gftTO his «^pMw^ %4 "<> such ef- 
fort could 8uc«ee4, unless Elizabeth was 
first *' taken oiF.'^ Ballard was directed 
to return to England, to procure further 
information respecting English Papists 
willing to assist an invasion. On his ar- 
rival, in the disguise of a military officer, 
he had conferences with Babington, a 
man of respectable family in Derbyshire, 
who had already formed some schemes 
for liberating Mary, and had been en- 
gaged in conveying her letters secretly to 
die continent. 

On conferring upon their plans, Ba- 
bington concurred in the plot for assassi- 
nating Elizabeth, and selected five other 
zealous Papists to be joined with Savage 
in his murderous attempt, which he 
communicated to Mary's ambassador, 
the bishop of Ross. But Walsingham 
had received an intimation of the plot; 
his spies were active ; one of them be- 
came privy to the plans, and pretended 
to be an associate in the conspiracy. 
Walsingham, with that craft which is 
too common, but which must be cen- 
sured as opposed to Christian prindple, 
allowed the conspiracy to proceed, while 
it was watched by his emissaries ; Gif- 
ford being concerned in communicating 
with Mary, and betraying her letters to 
Walsingham, who even listened to Ba- 
bington's offer that he and Ballard wo^d 
become spies for the secretary, if allowed 
to vbit the continent. Their object wss 
to ascertain that preparations were made 
for the invasion, before the murder of 
the queen was attempted. Walsingham 
caused Ballard to be apprehended b^ore 
he left England ; but with consumoMte 
art, persuaded Babington this was onfy 
occasioned by the duia>very that he was 
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a priest Babiogton was thus induced to 
cause his associates to delay the attempt 
at murder, which at the moment they 
wished to hasten, and he e^en consented 
to reside in Walsingham's house, on the 
pretence of arranging what his proceed- 
ings in France should be. The conspir- 
ator soon became alarmed, on finding 
his motions strictly watched, and joined 
his confederates, who fled in different 
disguises; butaU, except one, were soon 
discovered. They were examined, con- 
fessions were drawn from them, after 
which they were tried, when the seven 
principal conspirators pleaded guilty, 
mbington, Savage, Ballard, and eleven 
others, were executed. One of them ex- 
pressly declared, that what he did was 
only for his conscience* sake, and not for 
any malice or hatred to Elizabeth^ so 
completelv can the bigotry of false reli- 
gion blina the mind. 

Babington*s confessions implicated 
Marv. He had renewed his corres- 
pondence, and had written her an ac- 
count of the murderous design, which 
she had answered, approving the plan, 
arranging several matters connected with 
the attempt, and expressing her anxiety 
for the safety of the murderers, after the 
deed should be perpetrated. These let- 
ters passed from Cnartley, where Mary 
then was, by a secret epntrivance ; being 
deposited in a hole in the wdl by one of 
her servants, they were taken from 
thence and delivered to the agents of 
Mary. Information of this means of 
communication being obtained, the let- 
ters and the answers were seen and 
copied, while passing between Mary's 
agents and her own servant. Thus there 
was treachery on both sides. Mary's 
fate exemplified the truth of Scripture, 
" Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein ; 
and he that rolleth a stone, it will return 
upon him," Prov. xxvi. 27. 

It was determined that Mary should 
be proceeded against, as sufiicient proofs 
of her concurrence in Babington's plans 
had been found. Sir Thomas Gorges was 
sent to Chartley to make the communica- 
tion to her ; he did so when she was on 
horseback preparing for the chase, and 
conducted her to Tixall. She attempted 
to resist, but in vain. Her apartments 
were searched, her papers were seized, 
and her secretaries sent to London to be 
examined, after which she was recon- 
ducted to Chartley, from whence, in a 
few days, she was removed to Fotherln- 
gay, in Northamptcmshire. There was 



clear proof that she had corresponded 
with Babington, had been informed of 
his murderous designs, and had written 
to him approving of them, directing that 
her liberation should be attempted im- 
mediately after the design on which 
** the six gentlemen were at work," as she 
phrased it. The letters did not rest only 
on Babington's evidence, a rough draft 
of Mary's reply, in her own writing, 
was found among her papers, made for 
one of her secretaries to copy, and put 
into the cypher used in the correspond- 
ence. 

The course now usuallv adopted by 
Mary's advocates is, to admit the mur- 
derous plot of Babington and his asso- 
ciates, and that Mary participated in the 
plan for an invasion ; but to deny that 
she was «ware of the intention to mur- 
der Elizabeth, alleging .that her letters, 
or the parts of her letters, which esta- 
blish her guilt and f nowledge of the 
plot, were fabricated by her enemies to 
involve her in the charge. But there 
are no circumstances which bear out this 
statement, excepting her own denial, 
and she extended this still further, as- 
serting a direct falsehood in the first in- 
stance. If we are to balance probabi- 
lities, there can be no reason to suppose 
one part of the design would be commu- 
nicated to her, while the most efficient 
part of the proceeding waa not men- 
tioned. And it was impossible for her 
to think that an insurrection or invasion 
could be successful, unless the life <^ Eli- 
zabeth could be sacrificed. But the mat- 
ter does not merely rest on such proba- 
bilities, however convincing they may 
be. The written documents can only bie 
met by a mere assertion, that her secre- 
taries played her false, which is entirely 
unsupported, and which Mary herself 
did not venture to allege, nor were they 
called to account by her friends as guilty 
of such a proceeding, though they lived 
several years afterwards. The conduct 
of Walsingham in suffering the plot to 
go forward, and that persons should be 
induced to join it, after it was known to 
him, is wholly indefensible, except on 
the ground of meeting craft by craft, a 
course that ought never to be attempted ; 
but still it offers no excuse for Mary. 
Elizabeth and her ministers may be blam- 
ed for allowing her to proceed in these 
guilty conspiracies, but it was in her 
mind to do so ; the plot originated widi 
her partizans, and was taken up by her 
in a manner which showed her reacQness 
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to join in treacherous and atrocious de- 
signs. This was her disposition ; it fully 
bore out the already noticed observation 
of the French king, that she would not 
cease from her plots till they brought 
ruin upon her. The association already 
mentioned, was a warning for her to 
desist from any such proceedings. How 
different was the course pursued by 
David towards Saul; though the latter 
daily sought his life, he would not sanc- 
tion any attempt against the king, even 
in self-defence. He looked to the Lord 
for deliverance out of all his tribulation, 
and he was not disappointed, as he re- 
corded in the beautiful language of the 
eighteenth Psalm. 

Elizabeth and her ministers now re- 
solved to bring Mary to trial, as an of- 
fender against the law passed two years 
before. There can be no doubt that the 
fatal result to the prisoner was looked 
for, nor can there be any doubt of her 
Attilt according to that law ; but it is 
'^ually to be admitted, that she ought 
not to have been put to death under its 
enactments ; they went too far. A com- 
mission was issued to forty-six peers, 
privy counsellors, and judges. Thirty- 
six arrived at Fotheringay, on October 
11. Mary refused to plead, declaring 
that, as an independent monarch, she was 
not .answerable to the judicature of an- 
other country. To this was answered, 
that every one, while in a country, was 
answerable to its laws, and she was 
wara^d, that refusal to plead would be 
considered as an acknowledgment of 
guilt ; and she was urged that, if inno- 
cent, she ought to take the opportunity 
to repel the charge. On the 14th> she 
consented to plead under a protest 
against the authority of the court. The 
charge was, that she had conspired to 
procure, I . The invasion of the realm ; 
2. The death of Elizabeth. Of the 
first, there could be no doubt. Letters 
had been intercepted, and others were 
found in her cabinet, abundantly prov- 
ing this. The second she denied; the 
evidence rested on her correspondence 
with Babington, his confessions, and the 
admissions of her secretaries. At first 
she wholly denied any correspondence 
with Babington; but that being indis- 
putably proved, she denied that the pas- 
sages in question were written by her, or 
with her knowledge. Having been con- 
fessedly guilty of falsehood, in her first 
denial respecting this correspondence, 
it was imfiossible to place confidence in 



her more limited negation. As already 
observed, she could not be igaor*ot that 
the murder of Elizabeth was a prelimi- 
nary, needful to secure the success, of 
any invasion or insurrection. The court 
adjourned to Westminster, where, on the 
29th, she was pronounced guilty. The 
sentence was communicated to the parlia- 
ment and sanctioned. On the 25th of 
November, both Lords and Commons 
urged that the sentence should be pot 
into execution, while the people at large 
made public expressions of rejoicing. 
There never was a measure more earn- 
estly pressed by the general desire of the 
nation, than the death of Mary. It was 
a public national act, not one of private 
or individual revenge. 

Elizabeth was irresolute with respect 
to Mary's fate. She now was con- 
vinced, that if the latter continued to live, 
her own life and her proceedings for the 
good of the natipn, would be in constant 
danger. Yet to direct the execution of 
an independent monarch, situated like 
Mary, was an alternative which her 
firmness was not sufficient to encounter, 
especially as the ambassadors from 
France and Scotland publicly remon- 
strated against the execution. Two 
months passed in a state of irresolution, 
when, at length, the commission to the 
earl of Shrewsbury, as earl marshal, 
with other nobles, was directed to be 
prepared. Still Elizabeth wished that 
Mary's life could be ended by other and 
less public means, and even directed that 
a hint, to that effect, should be eiven 
to sir Amias Paulet, and . his fellow- 
keeper, Drury ;'but though they disliked 
Mary for her bigotrv, and enmity to 
their queen, they wisely and honestly re- 
fused to participate in causing the death 
of Mary, unless by a legal warrant On 
February 1, Elizabeth signed the com- 
mission, and directed the great seal to be 
affixed, without waiting for Paulet'8 
answer. The next day, she told Davi- 
son, the secretary, to wait till he re- 
ceived further orders, before the com- , 
mission was sealed ; but, on being told 
this was already done, she blamed his 
haste, but did not give any further di- 
rections, and on the following morning, 
told him, with a smile, that she had 
dreamed of punishing him severely, as 
the cause of the death of the queen of 
Scots. He then asked whether she hi- j 
tended the commission should be execut- 
ed ; to which she answered in the i^3nn- 
ati ve, but that she did not like the respon- 
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sibility being thrown wbollyupon herself. 
This was on February 3. The council as- 
sembled on that and the preceding day, 
and were informed of what had passea ; 
they probably saw the state of Elizabeth's 
mind, and resolved to proceed, consider- 
ing Mary*s death to be necessary for the 
public safety. They sent Beal, the clerk 
of the council, to Fotheringay, with the 
commission, and a letter to taulet and 
Drury, signed by the whole council. On 
the 4th, Elizabeth inquired what answer 
Paulet had sent respecting a private ex- 
ecution. On being informed, she ex- 
pressed her dissatisfaction. Indeed the 
histories of that period show that princes 
often viewed assassination as a method of 
executing justice, even when no legal 
conviction of guilt had taken place. 

On February 7, the earls of Shrews- 
bury and Xent, with their attendants, 
arrived at Fotheringay in the evening. 
Mary was immediately informed that 
she must prepare to suffer death the 
next morning. She was not surprised 
at such an announcement, but received 
it with fortitude, enumerated her suffer- 
ings, and protested her innocence as to 
any plot against the life of Elizabeth. 
She refused to see the dean of Peter- 
borough, and the commissioners refused 
to allow her to see her own confessor — 
an uncharitable act. Mary passed most 
of the night in writing and in prayer, 
administering the sacrament of tne altar 
to herself, by taking a wafer, which had 
been consecrated by the pope, and which 
she had reserved to be taken in the hour 
of extremity, viewing it as having been 
actually turned into the .body of Christ, 
and being endowed with power to pro- 
cure her eternal happiness. It is painful 
to reflect that nominal Protestants fre- 
quently consider the sacrament as a pass- 
port to heaven. At day-break Mary took 
leave of her servants. Soon after eight 
o'clock, she was conducted to the great 
iall of the castle, where a low scaffold 
had been prepared, covered with a black 
cloth. About two hundred persons were 
present. On her repeated request, the 
commissioners unwillingly consented that 
she should be attended by two of her 
fWomen and four of her men servants. 
She conducted herself with dignity and 
firmness, declaring that she was brought 
to suffer by violence and injustice, that 
she never had contrived the death of Eli- 
^ zabeth, and that she died in the Romish 
faith, expressinff also her forgiveness of 
her enemies. The dean of Peterborough 



endeavoured to preach, and offer prayer, 
but though there was nothing offensive 
or controversial in his services, Mary re- 
fused to listen, repeating passages from 
the Psalms aloud in Latin. She then 
prayed in French and English, andhold- 
mg up a crucifix, exclaimed, ** As thy 
arms, O God, were stretched out upon 
the cross, so receive me into the arms 
of thy mercy, and forgive me my sins." 
She laid her head upon the block, and at 
the third blow it was separated from her 
body. The dean ofl&cially and uncharit- 
ably declared, in the form usual on such 
occasions, ''So perish all the queen's 
enemies :" the earl of Kent alone uttered 
"Amen." > 

Thus perished Mary Stuart, queen, of 
Scots ; her last hours exhibited her cha- 
racter in a more favourable light than 
any of the former portions of her life. 
The unjustifiable termination of the pro- 
ceedings against her, has done much to 
throw into the shade that censure^ which 
impartiality would otherwise attach to 
her actions. Nor can the course pursued 
by Elizabeth and her counsellors be de- 
fended upon other grounds than the nar- 
row and unjustifiable pleas of expe- 
diency, and retaHation : the situation of 
Mary, as a prisoner, led to the proceed- 
ings for which she suffered, and it would 
have been a more equitable course not to 
have put her to death. But those who 
censure Elizabeth most strongly, do it 
on untenable grounds. Neither the times 
nor the circumstances of public affairs 
allowed her to leave Mary at libert^il and 
it is too much for men, themselves ac- 
tuated by worldly motives, to require 
that the English queen should deliber- 
ately expose herself to certain destruc- 
tion, by giving her rival advantages 
against her. Indisputable facts also 
prove, that Mary could not demand bet- 
ter treatment on the plea of innocence 
and right conduct, if her reign and 
life are fairly reviewed, without refer- 
ence to her death, few sovereigns will be 
found whose conduct has been more 
deserving of censure. The blame de 
servedly cast upon Elizabeth's con- 
duct, is not aggravated by any innocence 
on the part of Marv. The latter had 
been the offender, though this did not 
justify, on Christian principles, the ex- 
tremity of suffering inflicted upon her. 
And there is no excuse for doing wrong 
to prevent wrong. But as repeatedly 
stated already, the causes of those suffer- 
ings must be traced very far back, even 
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up to the course pursued when she was 
an infant, her removal to France, her 
education, and the bad principles instilled 
there. We may pity, but we cannot ex- 
cuse her. 

Elisabeth, in some instances, showed 
much female weakness. It has been said, 
" At times she was more than man, and 
on some occasions less than woman.** 
She was so in her conduct relative to 
Mary's execution. Instead of resting 
her defence for what had passed on the 
crimes of Mary, and her duty as queen 
of England, she sought a pretext to 
throw the blame upon others. Her 
counsellors were severely censured and 
excluded from favour for some time ; 
but the chief displeasure was shown 
towards her secretary, Davison. Eliza- 
beth asserted that the commission was 
not only sent off without her knowledge, 
but a^inst her will, and that she only 
intended to have had it ready for exe- 
cution, in case of Mary's foreign or 
domestic partizans actually appearing in 
arms. The blame was cast upon Da- 
vison. He was dismissed from his of- 
fice, fined ten thousand marks, and im- 
prisoned, for having parted with the 
commission without express order from 
Elizabeth. Lord Burghley was in dis- 
grace for some weeks ; but upon making 
an humble acknowledgment of error, he 
was restored to his office. The conduct 
of her counsellors was the plea offered 
to the kings of France and Scotland, 
a mere excuse; but neither of these 
moihrchs cared to interfere ; and the 
plea was more plausible than that of- 
fered by the king of France for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The po- 
litical state of France rendered its so- 
vereign far from die^leased at an event 
which destroyed tlte hopes of the Gtiises, 
while James felt little auction for a 
mother whom he had ne?er known, who 
had continually censured his conduct, 
and who, in fact, desired to exclude him 
from the throne of England. James's 
favourite. Gray, writing to Douglas, 
the ambassador at t^ English court, 
attributed James's interference to pro- 
ceed out of his own good nature, and 
ventured to add, " I care not, though 
she were out of the way." Such an 
interference would cause Elizabeth to 
proceed rather than to hesitate. The 
pe<^le of Scotland were at first indig- 
nant at the national insult, but their 
minds were soon calmed ; while in Eng- 
land, a large number who had not 



wished to act against Elisabeth, hvit wbo 
deemed Mary their rightful queen, and 
desired to see a pq)ist on the thrcne, 
now were less disposed to disturb the 
government. 

Among other documents existing in 
reference to this affair, there is in tk 
Vatican a letter addressed to the pope, 
written by Mary, the day after the sen- 
tence of death was first communicated, 
by which she leaves her right to tlie 
throne of England, to be disposed of 
by the pope and Philip, as they sfaoald 
see fit, if her son reftised to become 
a papist. This would act as a fresh 
stimulus to Philip, whose arma<b was 
now nearly ready to sail ; but it was 
delayed by various causes : among oto 
means, a plan is said to have been 
resorted to, by the advice of a merchant, 
sir Thomas Gresham. By causing large 
drafts to be made upon the bimk of 
Genoa, he prevented the supply d 
mon^y necessary for the final ^ispateh 
of the fleet being furnished. Or ^is 
delay may have l^n occasioned by tbc 
success of an expedition against Cyie, 
under sir Francis Drake, who destw^ed 
a number of vessels in the outer road, 
and ascertained the extent of prepara- 
tion going forward. Arrangements were 
made in England to meet the attad; 
but they were much inferior to those rf 
the invader, excepting in the general , 
spirit of the people. This was decidedly 
aroused; very few, even of the most 
bigoted papists, desired the success d 
the Spaniards. Ships were hastily boih 
or fitted out; arms and munitioin d 
war collected, and the sea-ports forti- 
fied. 

The conduct of die earl of Leiccrter 
was injurious to the States. Two of- 
ficers appointed by him were negligent 
or treacherous, and surrendered ^ 
posts committed t» their care, hor 
cester returned to the Netherlands with 
a reinforcement ; but he was not soc- 
cessfui against Parma, while his gen^ 
conduct excited a quarrel with the States, 
which ended in the queen causing kim 
to resign his command, in December, 
1587. Prince Maurice was appointed 
governor, while the eimimand erf the 
English auxiliaries was given to iwd 
Willoughby, who directed him to con- 
ciliate the leaders of the confederated 
States. 

The attention of Europe was njr*^ 
directed to the proceedings of SfM^ 
Tfat armada ccmsiffted of one hundnedvad 
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thirty-five ships, many of them very 
large, manned with eight thousand sea- 
men, and carrying twenty thousand vete- 
ran soldiers ; while in Flanders, upwards 
of thirty thousand men were prepared, 
with transports or boats adequate for 
their conveyance. The whole royal 
navy of England consisted of thirty-four 
vegsels, of which only five were above 
eight hundred tons; but the city of 
London fitted out thirty- three, and eigh- 
teen were sent out by private indivi- 
duals, while about ninety, chiefly small 
craft, were hired. Lord Howard, of 
Effingham, was appointed admiral. He 
was not experienced in nautical afiairs ; 
but able officers were placed under him, 
among"whom were Drake, Hawkins, and 
others who had already acquired fame 
in Qaval expeditions against the Spa- 
niards. 

Land forces were ordered to assemble, 
but only one large army was actually em- 
bodied. It was stationed in Essex, on the 
river Thames, to protect the capital and 
the approach to it. The chief reliance was 
pjl^ced on the fleet, assembled at the 
entrance of the channel ; but the nobles 
and persons of property were ready to 
conduct their dependants to any points 
vv^hilher they might be directed. The 
pious composure of lord Burghley is 
to be remarked : when the overwhelming 
force of the Spaniards was noticed^ he 
firmly replied, ** They shall do no more 
than God will suffer them." 

On May 29, 1588, the armada, solemnly 
blessed by popish prelates, and proudly 
denominated **the invincible,** sailed 
from the Tagus, not only as an expe- 
dition to invade an enemy*s country; 
but, as the litany prepared for this oc- 
casion was expressly entitled, ^'against 
the English heretics.** Many friars 
were on board, with stores of popish 
trumpery, as well as the muniments of 
war ; and all was prepared to extirpate 
the Protestant faith of England. Ano- 
ther bull, ordering that Elizabeth should 
be hurled from her throne, had been 
issued by the pope Sixtus v., absolving 
beiLSubjects from their allegiance. Car- 
dinal Allen was sent to Flanders, to co- 
operate from thence in matters under 
his control. 

A storm shortly arose which compelled 
the fleet to take shelter in Corunna for 
ihree weeks, to repair the damage it sus- 
tained. It being reported that the expe- 
dition was effectually disappointed, the 
queen ordered four of the largest ships to 



be laid up: but the admiral refused to 
weaken his force, and stood out to sea 
to obtain correct intelligence of the state 
of the Spanish fle^t. A south-west gale 
compelled him to return, while the ar- 
mada, favoured by the same wind, steered 
for England. The commander, the duke 
of Medina Sidonia, purposed to attack 
the English fleet at Plymouth, although 
his orders forbade him to make any at- 
tempt before he had communicated with 
the prince of Parma ; but his Intention 
was laid aside when he found the Eng- 
lish ships had been again at sea. 

Lord Howard was informed of the ap- 
proach of the armada, on which he has- 
tened to leave the port. The next day, 
the Spanish fleet was seen sailing slowly 
up the channel, in the form of a cres- 
cent; the extremities of which were 
seven miles apart. This was on July the 
20th. The whole of the English fleet 
had not joined ; the admiral, therefore, 
allowed die main body of the armada 
to pass, while he followed and attacked 
the rear. The English seamen, being 
superior in skill, and their vessels 
more manageable, they were able to do 
considerable injury to their opponents. 
One Spanish vessel was burned^ another 
was captured and sent into Dartmouth. 
More would have been effected ; but 
the English ships were so ill supplied 
with ammunition, that many of them had 
to retire from the fight, and go into the 
nearest ports to procure farther supplies. 
Some cannonading took place on the 
following days; but the English ad- 
miral resolved to forbear any general 
conflict, till he could join the ships sta- 
tioned off Dover. The progress of the 
armada was slow: on July 27, it an- 
chored near Calais. The Spanish troops 
were partly embarked in the small craft 
prepared for them, when on the night 
of July 28, the English admiral sent 
eight small vessels, fitted as fire ships, 
into the thickest of the Spanish fleet. 
A general consternation followed ; orders 
were given for all the Spanish ships 
to stand out to sea ; they did so in much 
confusion. Drake closely engaged a 
part on the following d^j, when twelve 
large Spanish ships were taken or de- 
stroyed, and many were much damaged. 
A gale of wind increased their diffi- 
culties ; the prince of Parma refused 
to commit his troops to the hazard of 
the winds and waves, in the doubtful 
state of the main armament. Medina 
Sidonia then deemed farther efforts 
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useless, and haying called a council of 
war, it was resolved to return to Spain, by 
sailing round Scotland and Ireland. The 
fleet was reduced to about eighty sail, 
many of them much damaged. 

The Spanish invincible armada then 
took flight; the English fleet pursued 
till their ammunition again failed, but 
what their force could not accomplish, 
the elements, under the Divine com- 
mand, effected. A storm came on ; but 
most of the English ships were in har- 
bour, while the armada was fully ex- 
posed to the rage of the tempest. Several 
of the Spanish ships were wrecked on 
the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, the 
crews being mostly drowned, or killed 
by the natives. In September, the poor 
remains of this numerous and mighty ar- 
mada returned to Spain ; but only fifty- 
three vessels reached home, and those 
in a shattered condition. Such was the 
result of this remarkable expedition, in 
which we see the hand of Divine Pro- 
vidence again stretched out for the pre- 
servation of the English queen and her 
subjects; for though her fleet, inferior 
as it was, fought gallantly, yet numbers 
and combined effort must have pre- 
vailed, had not God willed otherwise. 
The queen ordered this signal defeat to 
be commemorated, and the cause piously 
acknowledged, by a medal which bore 
the impress of a tempest-beaten fleet, 
with the motto, " Afflavit Deus, et dis- 
sipantur;** "God caused the winds to 
blow, and they were scattered.'* The 
sublime strains of the Psalmist, uttered 
in reference to a deliverance of God's 
people of old, became literally appli- 
cable to the experience of Protestant 
England. 

" For, lo, the kings were assembled, 
They passed by together. 
They saw it, and so they marvelled ; 
They were troubled, and hasted away. 
Fear took hold upon them there, 
And pain, as of a woman in travail. 
Thou breakest the ships of Tarshi^h 
With an east wind. 
As we have heard, so have we seen 
In the city of the Lord of hosts, in the city of 

our God : 
God will establish it for ever," Psa. xlviii. 

4—8. 

Would that England had duly thought 
of the loving- kindness of God in the 
midst of his temple. The queen, indeed, 
went in solemn procession to St. Paul's, 
to express thankfulness for this great 
deliverance, on a national thanksgiving 
day appointed for the purpose, and the 
nation rejoiced at the time ; bu^ Qod's 
mercies arc soon forgotten. 



The king of Scotland showed bis wis- 
dom on this occasion, by refusing to 
unite with the enemies of Elizabeth. 
He expressed his full conviction of the 
fate which would be reserved for him, 
as the utmost favour to be conceded to 
a Protestant prince by confirmed Papists, 
namely, that like the promise of Poly- 
phemus to Ulysses, it would only "be, 
that he should be devoured the last 
James plainly saw, that the real interests 
of his subjects as well as his own were 
indissolubly connected with England. 

The universal loyalty displayed through- 
out the English nation on this occasion, 
speaks in favour of the general policy 
of Elizabeth's government. A queen," 
such as Mary's favourers falsely assert 
her to have been, could not have ^o 
commanded the hearts and lives of her 
people at such a crisis. Elizabeth pre- 
pared to take the field herself, and 
visited her army at Tilbury, under the 
command of the earl of Leicester, on 
August 9, before the final dispersion of 
the armada was known. She appealed 
to the affection of her subjects, declaring 
her resolution " to lay down for her God, 
for her kingdom, and her people, her ho- 
nour, and her blood in the dust." With 
the lofty bearing of the Tudors, she 
addressed the assembled multitudes, and 
declared that though her person was 
** that of a weak woman, sn^ had the 
heart of a king, and a king of England 
too!" and that she thought it "foul 
scorn, that Parma, Spain, or any prince 
of Europe, should dare to invade the 
borders of her realm." Popish his- 
torians endeavour to narrate the history 
of this soul-stirring crisis, so as may 
best serve, in their opinion, to deaden 
its influence on the hearts of the English 
nation ; but rightly detailed, and duly con- 
sidered, it speaks irresistibly — ^it shows 
how hateful popery was to the nation, 
and how signally tne Lord of hosts in- 
terposed to defeat the machinations of 
the enemies of true religion. If a 
Papist will but fairly consider the re- 
sult of the mighty and unremitting ef- 
forts made by the leaders of Popery 
against England, as a Protestant nation, 
especially during the forty years of . 
Elizabeth's reign, he must confess that 
the words of the Psalmist are applicable : 

"If it had not been the Lobd who was on our 

side, * 

WTien men rose up against us : 
Then they had swallowed us up quick, 
When their wrath w^s kipdied against us : 
Then the waters had overwhelmed us. 
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The stream had gone over our soal : 
Then the proud waters had gone over our 
soul," Fsa. cxxiy. 2—5. 

And ought not the English Protestant 
to respond ? 

" Blessed be the Lord 
Who hath not given us a prey to their teeth. 
Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare 

of the fowlers : 
The snare is broken, and we are escaped," 

Psa. cxxiv. 6, 7. 



UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES OP 
SCRIPTURE.— No. IV. 

The general suitableness of manner, 
in the different books of the Jewish law- 
giver, to the peculiar circumstances in 
which he was placed, seems to supply 
a proof of authenticity at once natural 
and convincing. But there are coin- 
cidences of a less obvious nature, more 
circuitous and indirect, which occur in 
the statement of particular facts, and 
deserve to be accurately attended to, as 
supplying still more decisive characters 
of truth and authenticity. 

In delivering rules about the leprosy, 
it is said, Lev. xiv. 34, ** When ye 
be come into the land of Canaan, which 
I give to you for a possession, and I 
put the plague of leprosy in a house 
of the land of your possession, ye shall 
do thus, and thus.'* I notice this in- 
stance, because that a house is spoken 
of, not at all with a design to mark 
the circumstance of their not yet being 
come into the land of their possession, 
but is of necessity introduced from the 
nature of the case. The subject here is 
the discovery and the purification of 
leprosy. As to this, particular direc- 
tions are given with respect to a house, 
but nothing is said of a tent ; whereas, 
with regard to the impurity contracted 
by the presence of a dead body, all the 
directions relate to a tent, and nothing 
is said of a house. Num. xix. 14 ; also 
compare 1) and 21, which prove the 
rules as to a dead body were of per- 
manent obligation. Now this difference 
is, by a little attention, easily accounted 
for; the writer applies the rules about 
the purification from a dead body to the 
object then most familiar with him, a 
tent. And as its lying in a house would 
produce no eflfect diflferent from its ly- 
ing in a tent, and require no difference 
of purification, he says nothing about 
a house ; but leaves the nature of the 
thing to suggest the regulation when it 
should become necessary. Whereas, in 
detailing the rules for discovering and 
purifying the leprosy, all the materials 



of which tents are made, wool, Lev. xiii. 
47 — 58, and canvass, ib. 48 — 59, and 
leather, are particularized, as exhibiting 
each peculiar symptoms of the plague ; 
and this being done, it was unnecessary 
to say any thing of a tent itself; but as 
the materials of a house were quite dif- 
ferent, and the appearances of infection . 
in it peculiar, this required a particular 
specification. All this has the appear- 
ance of reality, and is exactly the way 
in which an eye witness would have 
spoken ; but it is such a difference as 
a writer of fiction "would scarcely have 
thought of. 

A similar observation may be made, 
on the manner in which the service of 
the Levites, in taking care of the taber- 
nacle, is described. Num. iii. and iv. 
We find the families of the Levites enu- 
merated, the numbers of each, and the 
heads of them, and which were to be 
entrusted with the most holy things. 
If it should be conceived, that all this 
may have been inserted in a fictitious 
narrative, like the catalogues of Homer 
and Virgil, to preserve the semblance 
of probability, and compliment existing 
families, by representing their supposed 
ancestors in situations of peculiar dig- 
nity, yet how can we, on such a prin- 
ciple, account for the exact detail which 
is given, not only of the arrangement 
of these families round the tabernacle, 
but the particular parts of that struc- 
ture, and the particular sacred vessels 
which each family was to carry on the 
the march, Num. iii. 25, 26. 31. 35, 
36 ; iv. 15, 20 ; and still more^ the mi- 
nuter directions given, as to the mode 
of taking these different parts asunder, 
protecting them from the injuries of the 
weather during the march, carrying and 
setting them up ? How unnatural and 
irrational would all this appear, in the 
remote compiler of a general history, 
who lived long after these marches had 
ceased, when all such directions were 
utterly superfluous. Surely we cannot 
suppose tnat such particulars as these 
should proceed from any writer but an 
eye-witness of the events ; nor even 
from an eye-witness, except he had 
been engaged as Moses was, in origin- 
ally directing and constantly super- 
intending these operations. 

Different circumstances occur in the 
detail of these directions, which seem 
to supply more decisive characters of 
truth and authenticity; because they 
display coincidences more minute, or 
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more cireuitous aad indirect Thv^ it is 
mentioned, that Aaron, as high priest, and 
his family, had charge of the ark of the 
Lord, and the furniture of the holy of 
holies ; but they were to be carried 
durinff the progress of each march, by 
an inferior family; and the writer re- 
marks, these were not to approach them, 
until Aaron and his sons had made an 
end of covering them, at the commence- 
ment of the journey. Numb. iv. 15. What 
forger, or mere compiler, would have 
thought of such a circumstance ? 

A coincidence still more remarkable 
on this subject is the following. In the 
third and fourth chapter of Numbers, 
the parts of the tabernacle to be carried 
by each family of the Levites on the 
march are minutely specified. The fifth 
and sixth are taken up with a detail of 
laws entirely unconnected with this sub- 
ject; the seventh begins with relating, 
that the different princes of Israel made 
an offering of six covered wagons and 
twelve oxen, which Moses employed to 
carry the tabernacle, and distributed to 
two families of the Levites, '* according 
to their service," Numb. vii. 5 — 9 ; (for 
the third were to carry the part as- 
signed to them, the furniture of the 
holy of holies, upon their shoulders;) 
to one are assigned two, to another four 
wagons. The reason of this inequality 
is not specified ; but on turning back, 
we find that the family to which the 
four wagons are assigned, had been ap- 
pointed to carry the solid, and therefore 
neavv parts of the tabernacle, its boards, 
and iMurs, and pillars, (compare Numb, 
vii. 8, with iv. 31,) while that family 
to which the two wagons are assigned, 
was appointed to carry the lighter, (com- 
pare jNumb. vii. 7, with iv. 25,) its 
eurUttns and coverings, its hangings and 
cords. Such a coincidence as this is 
extremely natural, if Moses, who di- 
rected this matter, recorded it; but is 
it not wholly improbable that a forger or 
compiler should think of detailing such 
minute particulars at aU, or if he did, 
should aetail them in such a manner 
as this ? The more minute and ap- 
parently unimportant such coincidences 
as this are, the more unlikely is it they 
should arise from any thing but reality. 

Another coincidence of somewhat a 
similar nature is the following. In the 
second chapter of the book of Numbers, 
the writer describes the division of the 
twelve tribes into four camps, the num- 
ber of each tribe, and the total number 



in each camp. He fixes tlie position 
each was to take round the taberiocle, 
and the order of their march: and he 
directs, that the tabernacle, with the 
camp of the Levites, should set forward 
between the second and third camps, 
Numb. ii. 17. But in the tenth chapter 
occurs what seems at first a direct con- 
tradiction to this ; for it is said, tbat after 
the first camp had set forward. Numb. 
x. 17, '^then the tabernacle was taken 
down, and the sons of Gershon and the 
sons of Merari set forward bearlag the 
tabernacle, and afterwards the seeowt 
camp, or standard of the childrm ef 
Reuben." But this apparent ccmtia- 
diction is reconciled a ^w verses after, 
when we find, that, though the Im 
sacred parts of the tabernacle, the out* 
side tent and its apparatus, set out he* 
tween the first and second camp; yet 
the sanctuary, or holy of holies, with 
its furniture, the ark and the altan, did 
not set out till f^ter the second ean^ 
as the direction required. And the rea- 
son of the separation is assigned, tbat 
those who hde the outside tab^nade 
might set it up, and thus prepare ios 
the reception of the sanctuary agaii^ 
it came. Numb. x. 21. Would a forgo^, 
or compiler, who lived when these 
marches had wholly ceased, and the 
Israelites had fixed in the land <^ their 
inheritance, have thought of such a cir- 
cumstance as this ? 

In comparing the direct narrative vn/k 
the recs4>itulation in the last book sf 
the Pentateuch, some differences ocear 
well worth notidng. In the eighteenth 
chapter of Exodus, Moses, with sin- 
gular impartiality, gives the credit ef 
originating one of the most salutary and 
important parts of the Jewish <hvU go- 
vernment to his father-in-law, Jethro; 
who, observing the variety and weight 
of business which oppressed the legis- 
latiNT, from his acting as judge of every 
private litigation between the pe<^e^ 
tells him, ** The thing that thou doest 
is not good. Thou wilt surely wear away, 
both thou, and this people that is with 
thee : for this thing is too heavy for tbeci 
thou art not able to perform it thyself 
alone. Hearken now unto my vojee^ 
Thou shalt provide out d all the peoj^ 
able men, such as fear God, men sf 
truth, hating covetousness, and plaos 
such over them, to be rulers of thou- 
sands, and rulers of hundreds, miem 
of fifties, and rulers of tens; asd let 
them judge the people at all nmom. 
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If thou fthalt do this thing, and God 
commaod thee so, then thou shalt be 
able to endure, and all this people shall 
also go to their place in peace. So 
Moses hearkened to the voice of his 
father-in-law, and did all that he had 
said. And Moses chose able men out of 
all Israel, and made them heads over the 
people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hun- 
dreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens. 
And they judged the people at all seasons ; 
the hard causes they brought unto Moses, 
but every small matter they judged them- 
selves," Exod, xviii. 17—19.21—26: 
such is the direct narrative. In the very 
beginning of his address to the people, 
Moses is represented as alluding to this 
fact, but with this remarkable difier- 
eace ; that he not only says nothing of 
Jethro, but that instead of representing 
himself as the person who selected these 
magistrates, he states that he had ap- 
pealed to ihe people, and desired they 
^oiM elect tnem. ''I spake unto you 
at that time, saying, I am not able to 
bear you myself alone: the Lord your 
Grad nath multiplied you, and, behold, 
ye are this day as die stars of heaven 
for multitude. (The Lord God of your 
fathers make you a thousand times so 
many more as ye are, and bless you, as 
he hath promised you!) How can I 
myself alone bear your cumbrance, and 
your burden, and your strife ? Take you 
wise men, and understanding, and known 
ftmong your tribes, and I will make 
tliem rulers over you. — So I took the 
chief of your tribes, wise men, and 
known, and made them heads over you. 
— And I charged your judges at that time, 
saying, Hear the causes between your 
brethren, and judge righteously between 
every man and his brother, and the 
stranger that is with him. Ye shall not 
respect persons in judgment; but ye 
s^ll hear the small as well as the great ; 
ye shall not be afraid of the face of 
man ; for the judgment is God*s : and 
the cause that is too hard for you, bring 
it unto me, and I will hear it," Dent, 
i. 9 — 18. 15 — IS. There is a great and 
striking difference between these state- 
ments, but there is no contradiction: 
Jethro suggested to Moses the appoint- 
ment ; he probably, after consulting 
God, as Jethro intimates, *^ If thou shalt 
do ^is thing, and God command thee 
so," referred the matter to the peq>le, 
and assigned the choice of the indi- 
vMuids to Uiem ; the persons thus 'se- 
leoDsd, he admitted to share his autho- 



rity as subordinate judges. Thin the 
two statements are perfectly consist- 
ent: but this is not all; their differ- 
ence is most natural. In first recording 
the event, it was naturad Moses should 
dwell on the first cause which led to 
it, and pass by the appeal to the people^ 
as a subordinate and less material part 
of the transaction ; but in addressing 
the pet^le, it was natural to notice the 
part they themselves had in the selecdoa 
of those judges, in order to conciliate 
their regard and obedience. How natu- 
rally also does the pious legblator, ia 
his public address, dwell on every cir- 
cumstance which could improve his 
hearers in piety and virtue ! The mul- 
titude of the people was the cause of 
the appointment of these judges. How 
beautifully is this increase of the natioa 
turned to an argument of gratitude to 
God ! How affectionate is the blessing 
with which the pious speaker interrupts 
the narrative, imploring God that tne 
multitude of his people may increase 
a thousand fold ! How admirably does 
he take occasion, from mentioning the 
judges, to inculcate the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and piety, which snould 
control their decisions! How remote 
is all this from art, forgery, and im- 
posture! Surely here, if any where, 
we can trace the dictates of naturei 
truth, and piety. — Gh-aves, 
» ■ 

NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
By a Naturalist, 

JULY. 

With light and heat refulgent, July 
opens upon us. Vegetation is in fuU lux- 
uriance ; myriads of insects are glancing 
in the sunbeams ; butterflies, in rich at- 
tire, are fluttering over the fields, or ho- 
vering around the blossoms ; the bees are 
all at work, collecting honey from the 
nectaries of the flowers, in the petals of 
which they bury themselves to obtain 
the liquid sweets within. It is amusing 
to watch these insects thus engaged, to 
see how they examine flower after flower, 
how quickly they leave those which have 
been already robbed ; and how eagerly 
they extract the honey from such as 
afford a supply: in this pursuit, they 
traverse the fields and gardens, and 
wander far from their home, retiu-ning 
when their honey bag is filleB, and again 
going forth on the same errand. 

On light gauze-like wings the dragon-fly 
is sweeping over the surface of the water 
from which he has recently emerged, for, 
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like the ephemera, the dragon-fly com- 
mences existence as an aquatic larva; and 
this larva is very remarkable for the mode 
in which it propels itself along, without 
the aid of its external members, which 
are six in number, and which enable it 
to creep up the stems of aquatic plants 
in search of prev ; but the mode of pro- 
gression through the water is a sort of 
swimming. Appended to the posterior 
extremity of the body are three or five 
leaflike appendages, and these the crea- 
ture continually opens and closes, taking 
into a cavity at their base, which is fur- 
nished with strong muscular walls, a cer- 
tain portion of water, and instantane- 
ously rejecting it with considerable force. 
By this mechanical contrivance, the ani- 
mal is propelled along, on the same prin- 
ciple as that by which a rocket rises in the 
air; and ingenious attempts have been 
made to apply this mode of propulsion 
to ships, by means of the force of steam 
acting on machinery, constructed so as 
to throw out a continued volume of 
water at the stem of the vessel, instead 
of being aj^lied to paddle wheels ; but, 
as in many other cases, art fails in her 
endeavours to imitate the mechanism of 
nature. The difference between the 
larva of the dragon fly (LibeMulOj order 
JVeuroptera) is so great, that persons 
unacquainted with entomology would 
not readily believe the two beings to be 
identical. This difference is shown in 
the accompanying sketch, which repre- 




sents the larva of the dragon-fly ; all are 
familiar with the perfect insect. The 
dragon-fly is one of the insect tyrants of 
the air ; its flight is rapid and powerful, 
and it wages incessant war with insects 
of inferior strength ; while the larva is 
equally destructive in the water. 



The gnat, {Culer,) of which myritds 
are dancing in clustered squadrons, at 
this season of the year, when the cool- 
ness of the evening tempts them from 
their leafy retreats, is also aquatic in iti 
larva state, and abounds in stagnant 
waters, such as pools, ditches, or large 
water tubs, and may be easily examined 
in a watch glass of pure water, by a 
common magnifying lens. The gnat 
deposits her eggs in the water, but not 
singly ; her object, so to speak, is to 
keep them from sinking : at the time of 
their exclusion, she therefore glues them 
together, by means of a viscid secretion; 
and thus joined side to side, their shape 
being a long oval, they form a little raft, 
which floats upon the surface. Each 
egg, at its inferior extremity, or that 
which is in immediate contact with the 
water, is constructed so as to form a lid, 
destined to give exit to the larva, when 
it leaves this primary habitation. The 
subjoined is a magnified representation 
of the egg raft of the gnat. 




The figure of the larva is very curi- 
ous ; and its movements, with the head 
downwards, are singularly quick and ac- 
tive. Still, however, air is necessary for 
its existence ; but the question is, how 
is it to be obtained ? On looking at these 
larvs in a quiescent state, we find then) 
invariably at the surface of the water, 
with the head hanging down, and the 
tail above. Now, on examining one of 
them, we see it to be organized as in the 
accompanying magnified sketch. It con- 




sists of a long slender body a, dilating 
into a large thorax b, to which is attach- 
ed a head not much inferior in magni- 
tude c, the tail appears as if it were 
bifid, but one portion is a breathing 
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apparatus d, the other, e, is the true cau- 
dal termination. To this is appended a 
circlet of moveable leaf-like processes, 
80 arranged as to sustain the animal at 
the surface of the water, where they per- 
form the office of a float. . The respir- 
atory tube d, which is connected with 
the internal trachee, or organs of aera- 
tion, is perforated at its extremity, and 
while the larva remains quietly suspend- 
ed, is just raised above the surface, so as 
to take in the necessary supply of air. 
Thus is this little creature curiously and 
admirably adapted for the situation as- 
signed to it by the great Creator. The 
segments of the body and the thorax are 
furnished with radiating pencils of fine 
hairs, and on the head are two ciliae, by 
the movements of which food is brought 
to the mouth. It is by the vibratile 
movements of the body that the animal 
swims about, and the fine hairs with 
which it is furnished, seem to contribute 
to reader it buoyant ; for when its mo- 
tions cease, it begins slowly to ascend to 
the surface without any visible effort. 

Several times, before assuming the 
pupa state, this larva moults its skin, 
and when this state is attained, it would 
hardly be recognized as the same crea- 
ture ; the thorax and head are no longer 
divided, but form one mass, beneath the 
membranous investment of which the 
outline of the perfect insect may be de- 
tected. The elongated tail-like body is 
still used as an organ of locomotion, and 
the pupa floats at the surface, but not in 
its former position. The creature now 
swims with the back of the thorax, and 
not the tail, nearest the surface ; and 
therefore a remarkable modification of 
the respiratory apparatus now takes 
place ; the caudal breathing- tube disap- 
pears, and in its place two tubes rise 
from the back of the thorax, so as to 
have their orifices just emerged from the 
water. 

This change of position, and altera- 
tion of the breathing apparatus, are pre- 
paratory to the last change, the egress 
of the perfect insect from its pupa en- 
velope, and prepare the way for iU* escape 
from its pristine element into the air. 
This it must accomplish without being 
wetted by the water, for which it is no 
longer adapted, and in which it would 
speedily perish ; but how is its escape to 
be effected ? Floating, as we have said, 
with the back of the thorax uppermost, as 
the important change draws near, the pu- 
pa becomes still more buoyant, till its back 



emerges above the surface. The mem- 
branous integument now begins to dry, 
and soon to split longitudinally, and gra- 
dually to expand, forming a boat, in 
which rests un wetted and secure the per- 
fect insect ; it floats on a coraple of its 
own skin, which it leaves behind, and 
rises on fluttering wings, to begin a new 
existence. How simple, yet how perfect, 
are these operations of our Creator ; and 
how forcibly do they appeal to the mind 
in proof of consummate wisdom, power, 
and goodness ! How certain the princi- 
ples on which they are conducted, how 
sure is the result ! Here have we, in the 
history of an insignificant gnat, as the 
thoughtless would call it, a proof demon- 
strative, that all things are made in wis- 
dom, and that in the meanest insect a 
lesson upon the attributes of the Creator 
may be learned. Can the changes in 
this little insect, which we have briefly 
detailed, its mode of being supplied 
with air, the preparatory steps to its 
last change, the surprising means by 
which this is safely accomplished, and 
its triumphal entrance into another ele- 
ment, be reflected upon by the Christian 
without a feeling of grateful adoration 
to that God, who thus manifests his care 
even for the meanest creatures which he 
has called into being, an assurance in itself, 
made a thousand fold more so by his 
word, that man, whom he created in his 
image, is the object of his especisd re- 
gard and benevolence ? 

It may be asked. Is this the mode in 
which the metamorphosis of all aquatic 
larvae is conducted ? It is not ; that of 
the larva of the dragon-fly is effected in 
the following manner. It must be borne in 
mind, that the outer skin of the larva of in- 
sects, once formed, does not grow ; it is in 
fact an extra- vascular cuticle ; the true 
skin, from which it is secreted, is beneath 
it, and grows with the growing body it 
immediately envelopes : thus the encased 
animal, by reason of its growth, neces** 
sarily bursts this outer envelope, which 
is thrown off, a new one formed on the 
true skin then taking its place, to be 
broken and cast off in its turn. During 
this process, several times repeated, the 
insect is becoming more and more de- 
veloped ; and when the pupa state com- 
mences, (the last change excepting one,) 
the wings and general form of the impri- 
soned animal may be more or less plainly 
discriminated. In this condition, then, 
imagine the aquatic pupa of the dragon- 
fly ; the period of the last metamorphosis 
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is at kasd ; directed by unerring instinct, 
as though it anticipated the assumption 
of structural perfection, and the com- 
mencement of a new mode of existence, 
it creeps out of the water, and fixes it- 
self on some plant or stalk, and waits its 
ohange ; the outer envelope splits, the 
bead and body emerge ; the wings, as yet 
incomplete, are drawn from their cases, 
and the legs, from their former tegu- 
ments ; and the old covering of the ani- 
mal is left a useless relic. As yet the 
wings are small, soft, and crumpled; 
soon, however, they expand, the ner- 
vures harden ; the animal vibrates them, 
as if to try their strength; and then, 
exulting in its powers, it rapidly soars, 
and commences its aerial career of de- 
struction. 

Mark how the cattle, oppressed by the 
heat, have sought the grateful shade; 
some are standing in the pool, enjoying 
the luxury of the water, others are re- 
clining beneath the adjacent trees, re- 
minding us of the beautiful lines of 
Thomson — 

- On the grassy bank 



Some ruminating lie ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incoropoted he shakes; and from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes vrith his tail." 

At this season of the year cattle are 
much annoyed by insects ; but their ter- 
rible enemy is the gadfly, (CEstrus 
Bovis,) the female of which deposits her 
eggs beneath the skin of the ox, by 
means of a boring instrument, or natural 
auger, composed of four tubes, entering 
one within the other, and armed, at the 
extremity, with three hooks and two ad- 
ditional parts for piercing. The instru- 
ment, thus adapted for boring into the 
«kin, is the ovipositor of this fly, and by 
its means the insect deposits an egg in every 
puncture. The larva, when hatched, finds 
itself lodged in a sack, filled with a puru- 
lent fluid, which constitutes its nourish- 
ment ; this sack enlarges with the growth 
of the larva, the presence of which is to 
be known by the tumours on the skin of 
the ox, indicating its ravages beneath. 
The appearance of a single gadfly is 
sufficient to terrify the whole herd, and 
send them scouring over the fields. 

Another species of oestrus now abounds, 
which proves very tormenting to horses, 
by trying to enter their nostrils and lips. 
In some wooded districts these flies are 
so numerous, and so much distress the 
liories, especially during the heat of the 



day, that if at work, they become impa- 
tient to such a degree, that it is often 
necessary to suspend their labour : this 
oestrus lays its eggs on the lips and about 
the nose of the horse ; when the larv« 
are excluded, they attach themselves to 
the inside of the lips and the tongue, 
and gradually pass down the aesophagus 
into the stomach, where they fasten 
themselves to its lining membrane often 
in great numbers, clustered in a bunch 
together, and living upon the mucous 
fluid secreted. " 

But let us visit the shores of the 
ocean ; and when the heat of midday is 
past, and the refreshing sea breeze in- 
vigorates the exhausted frame, wander 
along the beach, and pursue our observ- 
ations on the various objects which are 
there to be seen, many of which are full 
of interest. The seashore is the last 
place in which the lover of nature caa 
be idle; such a multiplicity of beings, 
varying in form and character, in habits 
and manners, and in the design of their 
existence, here surround him, as fully to 
employ his time and his attention. Yet 
how many annually visit the sea, some 
for the sake of health, some for amuse- 
ment and pleasure, who leave it, vdthout 
having examined the natural produc- 
tions with which it teems, an investiga- 
tion of which would have well filled up 
many an hour of ennui, and afford^ 
both gratification and instruction. 

The retiring tide has left bare a low 
cluster of weed- covered rocks, with little 
pools between ; let us approach them ; 
we are sure of finding there something 
worthy our scrutiny. How numerous is 
the flower-like actinia, a species of polyp, 
which, from the radiation of its tenta- 
cula, has been called sea anemone, sea 
sunflower, and other names, indicative of 
its similarity. The actinia (see the 




engraving) consists of a soft 
cyUndrical body, attached by its 
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Ike sarhte of the foek, the opposite ex- 
fremily having a mouth, or oral aperture, 
surrouuded by seyeral rows of tentacula, 
or arms, which are capable of being ex- 
panded or contracted, or moved about as 
may be required. When the tentacula 
are fully expanded, the appearance of the 
actinia is very beautiful, and the effect is 
increased by the fine colours which these 
arms often assume, and which vary in 
different individuals. The structure of 
the actinia is much superior to that of 
''^ogt other pol3rps : the body is furnished 
with C^stinct muscular fibres, highly con* 
tractile; tbeir digestive and aerating 
organs are complicated ; and the young 
are produced from eggs, which are in 
clusters, on a membrane oi a riband- 
hke form, in the respiratory chambers. 

These curious animals are endowed 
with the highest sensibility, contracting 
not only when touched, however deli- 
cately, but even when a dark cloud 
passes over the sky, as if apprehensive 
of impending danger from the sudden 
obscuration of the light. If a person 
endeavours to disengage them from the 
rock to which they are attached, by their 
sticker-like base, they forcibly contract 
themselves into a firm round mass, with 
a slimy surface, and are not easily to be 
removed without injury. They are not, 
however, so fixed tiiat they cannot 
change their situation ; they can slowly 
glide upon the surface of the rock, or 
they can detach themselves entirely, and 
ftUing themselves with water, so as to be- 
come nearly of the same specific gravity as 
their native fluid, suffer themselves to be 
carried by the current, to another spot ; 
and it has been asserted, but on very 
doubtful authority, that they can turn 
themselves, and crawl along by means of 
their tentacles. They can elongate their 
bodies, and turn, with expanded arms, 
from side to side, either to enjoy the rays 
of the sun, or in quest of prey. 

The actinia is very voracious ; it seizes 
and swallows animals, with which it 
might appear to be totally unfit to con- 
tend, such as <Hrabs, and other Crustacea, 
and shellfish ; and for these it waits 
v^ith expanded tentacles, ready to grapple 
them, at the moment of contact. In 
clear water it may be watched thus en- 
gaged ; and it is curious to see how in- 
stantaneously the wandering crab, brought 
by chance within the grasp of the-ani- 
maVs tentacles, is seized, and how perti- 
naciously it is grasped, the arms closing 
gradually around i^ and by their con- 
traetion forcing the prey within the ex- 



;panded mouth, which opetts to enguH 
it. The work of digestion is rapid ; hot 
the shell and hard portions of the vie- 
tim, after thesofter parts are disserved, an 
regurgitated through the mouth. Yora* 
cious as the actinia is, and rapid as are 
its digestive powers, it endures long ahn 
stinence without apparent inconvenience, 
though it is probable that the animalcules, 
which abound in the water it tenants, 
may contribute, in some dight degree, 
to its nourishment. However this may 
be, actinis may be preserved in a vessel 
of sea water (duly changed) fw upwards 
of a year, without having visible food ; 
but woe to the muscle or crab that is 
offered for their reception ! A crab, at 
large as a hen's ege; or two muscles, 
shells included, will serve one for a 
meal ; in two or three days the shells 
will be disgorged, not a particle of the 
soft contents remaining. 

With regard to the structmre of the 
actinia, its external part consists of bun • 
dies of muscular fibres, running in vari- 
ous directions, some perpendicularly, some 
transversely, and the intervening spaces 
between these fibres thus interlaced, are 
numerous small granular bodies, appar- 
ently of a glandular nature, which are uni- 
versally distributed, except upon the suck- 
ing base or disc. Over this musculo-glan- 
ular tissue is a mucous layer, forming a 
species of outer skin or epidermis, which 
appears to be thrown off at intervals 
and renewed. The tentacula, which are 
hollow, have the same structure. The 
stomach is a simple membranous sac, 
which appears to be a continuation of the 
external tissue, but modified in structure. 

The tentacula, as above noticed, are 
tubular with a minute orifice at their ex- 
tremity; and their interior communi- 
cates with a compartment, between the 
stomach and the external tissue, or waU 
of the body ; a compartment not single, 
however, but divided by longitudinal 
membranous partitions into numerous 
chambers, between which there is a free 
communication. This chambered, or 
divided cavity, is the aerating receptacle, 
and is filled with the sea water taken in 
through the tubular tentacula, and ex- 
pelled , when the animal contracts, through 
the same tubes, a fresh supply being a^b- 
sorbed on the dilation of the body. The 
respiratory apparatus appears to be thus 
under the creature's volition ; and it has 
been observed, of examples kept in ves- 
sels, that as the fluid, in wlucn they are 
confined, becomes deficient of air, and 
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of aquatic resDiration, they fill them- 
selves with it almost till they burst, re- 
sembling an inflated bladder ; and this 
evidently because it is only in a great 
volume of such fluid that the quantum 
of air necessary for the support of life, 
(and which a much smaller volume of 
unexhausted water would supply,) is now 
contained. 

In these respiratory compartments 
are the eggs, arranged in clusters on a 
delicate convoluted membrane; and it 
appears, that on the detachment of the 
eggs from this membrane, they either 
pass, by means of a minute orifice, into 
the bottom of the stomach, whence they 
escape, or are transmitted through the 
tentacula. This point, however, re- 
mains unsettled. It is said, by some 
authorities, that the eggs are hatched in- 
ternally, tlie young being extruded ; by 
others, that the eggs are hatched after 
expulsion. Tliere is, indeed, much in the 
economy of these animals to be investi- 
gated. The actinia may be divided with 
impunity, each part becoming a per- 
fect animal ; but when transversely cut 
asunder, the basal portion is about two 
months in gaining its rows of tentacula. 
Some traces of a nervous system ap- 
pear to have been seen in the actinia; 
but on this subject nothing has been 
positively demonstrated. 

Such then is a sketch of the actinia, of 
which thousands gem the rocks of the 
low water near the shore ; an animal 
curiously organized, and interesting from 
its habits and instincts. 

From the water let us turn to the air : 
see how the sea gulls are wheeling and 
hovering around ; how easy and buoyant 
their flight ; every few minutes one may 
be observed to sweep down to the sur- 
face of the water, and rise again into the 
air, having most probably picked, up 
some luckless fish, some marine mollusk, 
or some putrescent morsel. Several are 
lightly noating on the curling waves; 
though' they thus swim, they do not 
dive, but merely collect their food from 
the surface, or search for it on the shore, 
when the tide has retired : some of the 
species, as the common gull, (Larus 
canusy) often fly inland to a considerable 
distance, and feed upon earthworms, 
grubs, snails, etc. The birds of this 
group are eminently gregarious, breed- 
ing together in large companies ; but 
each species has its peculiar situation. 
The kittewake gull, for example, (Larus 
rissOf) selects the narrow ledges which 
jut from the face of perpendicular rocks, 






or clifiB overhanging the sea ; but others, 

as the lesser black-backed gull, (Larus 
fuscusy)^ and the herring gull, mdce 
choice of low, flat, and exposed rocky 
islands, which they sometimeiB akaost 
cover with their nests. The lte|^ 
headed gull (Larus ridibundus) 
from the sea far inland to breed, 
its nest among the herbage ci 
water pools and marshes. j^; 

There skims a flock of. terns orj 
swallows, the ** Hirondelles de mar_ 
the French. Of this genus scT^ji 
species annually visit our coastl, ^ 
breed, and of these, one of t^e' 
frequent along our eastern and son 
shores, is the arctic tern, (Sterna 
ticoy) which tenants, in great nanti 
the Fern Islands; to which oUiersrfi^ 
species also resort. The flight of fl| 
tern, and its general appearance on W 
wing, reminds the observer of the sw- 
low or swift, and is strong, rapid, M 
enduring. We have seen tnem, m 
rough weather, sweeping over the loH- 
ing waves, and occasionally plunging in 
with such force as to disappear for 
several seconds : it is thus that they take 
their prey, which consists of small fishes, 
upon which they dart, when within a 
certain distance from the surface. The 
terns, like the gulls, congregate in large 
flocks during the breeding season, and 
make their nests close together, so that 
it is sometimes impossible to cross ^ 
ground they occupy without breaking the 
eggs, or treading upon the young. Low 
solitary islands, along the coast, are their 
favourite localities. 

But mark the returning tide ; slowly 
and gradually, but surely, are the wat«« 
of the ocean advancing, and we most re- 
tire. How grand is the roar of the rul- 
ing billows ! how sublime, from its im^ 
mensity, the spectacle presented by the 
mighty sea, stretched out till its dim out- 
line blends with the horizon, — image of 
eternity ! Yet mighty in its force, terrH>k 
in its storms, and overwhelming as the 
ocean is, there is One, who is '* mightia 
than many waters," than ''the oai^rty 
waves of the sea -," it is the Maker aod 
Preserver of the universe, who has ap* 
pointed the ocean its limits, and sM, 
''Hitherto shalt thou come, but no te- 
ther : and here shall thy proud waves he 
stayed,'* Job. xxxviii. II. Liet w, 
then, see Him, the Creator and I«ovd «f 
all, both in the great ocean, and ia lite 
living creatures with which it teemim^m^ 
thus "look through nature, up .|i» vft- 
ture'sGod.'» rioalo ■ *** 
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Remains of the Colosseum at Rome. 



THE COLOSSEUM. 

Thb first thing, among the antiquities 
of Rome, that usually strikes the travel- 
ler in coming from Naples, after he has 
ODce passed within the walls of this re- 
nowned city, is the Colosseum. It is 
said to have derived its designation from 
its colossal size. This edifice is altogether 
the most imposing structure that remains 
at Rome, among all the various monu- 
ments of other times. I may truly say, 
that no relic of former greatness, no 
monument of human art, no memoriad 
of ages that have gone, ever spoke more 
forcibly to my heart than did this massive 
pile. There is an air and majesty about 
the whole structure, that I cannot de- 
scribe. It strikes you as an emblem of 
ruined grandeur. Time has overspread 
its massy walls with rich hues. The 
Colosseum stands apart from modem 
Rome in solitary greatness, surrounded 
with the ruins of the imperial city. It 
stands at the termination of the Sacred 
Way, between the Ccelian, Esquiline, 
and Palatine hills, where the bases of 
these approach each other. Ruined tem- 
ples and triumphal arches are on every 
side of it. Dilapidated walls, broken 
arches, and mighty fragments of granite 
columns, half buried in the earth, here 
and there meet the eye, and give increased 
eflPect to the emotions awakened by view- 
ing this gigantic structure. The Colos- 



seum has now stood about two thousand 
years. Its walls were battered by the war 
engines of Vandals and Goths, when the 
proud city of the Cesars had to open her 
gates to those northern hordes. JDuring 
the middle ages, the various factions 
sought protection within its impregnable 
sides. At a later period, entire palaces, 
and not a few of the most distinguished 
mansions, in modem Rome, were reared 
from materials tom from its walls. And 
yet die Colosseum, at this moment, stands 
before you in such perfection, and in 
such vast and gigantic dimensions, that 
you are led to wonder to what height it 
must have towered, and in what miyesty 
it must have shone, when, from the 
foundation to the cope«> stone, all was en- 
tire and unmarred. On one side, por- 
tions of the top of the walls have been 
quite broken off; Over these broken 
arches, and dilapidated walb, the long 
grass trails down ; and here also bushes 
have sprung up, and, waving in the wind, 
present, in their verdure and foliage, the 
appearance of a lofty hanging garden. 
The Colosseum was built for an am- 

Ehitheatre. I believe it was commenced 
y Vespasian, and finished by Titus, 
A.B. 80. Its shape is oval or ellipticad. 
The circular exterior wall which sur- 
rounds the whole consists of three rows 
of arches one above the other, with half 
pillars between each^^h.^ J 
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than this was a fourth row of pilasters, 
with forty square windows, but without 
arches. The Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian orders were successively employed 
in the first three rows. The plasters of 
the fourth row are also Corinthian. This 
exterior wall rises up nearly two hundred 
feet in height. Wi^n tne outer waUs 
are two ol£er concentric ones, not so 
high as the former. These three walls 
constituted the framework of the jbuild- 
ing, and jtpgether formed a double row 
qi ppfdcpes running round the whole, 
wfilcj^ cpiQmunicated with each other, 
and Received light from the outside. 
"The entrj^ncie^ were by eighty arches i^ 
the oute^ waJJ, which )9pened into the 
fi^t portico. Ffom jj?enjee t^e people 
fgaight pass, hy *§ pjany ^rches, fntp the 
§econd, where they found, af. j^^^ervals,' 
^jts^cases ^eadii^g tP tk^ se^t^. Ail the 
«pjepjt|gi^j3 ^p upoj? jjie hwe stop, with 
f|e e^^cej^jtioo f>ft^e geiiator^. f hje geats, 
risij^g ,0^ ff^QY^ 5U3^9W^r ff.W fi^ bot- 
tom, only went as high as the third story, 
above which were staircases leading to a 
gallery, in the fourth story, for the com- 
mon people. Though the anoient am- 
phitheatres usually had no canopy above 
them but the heavens, there seem $.0 be 
fixtures and contrivances which show 
that an awning was, on some occasions, 
stretched over the heads of the people. 

The size of the Colosseum is immense. 
Several guide books state, that it ex- 
Q^eds seventeen hundred feet in cir- 
c^niference, being six hundred feet in 
length, and five hundred in width. 
The space in the middle, where the 
shows were exhibited, is cdled the arena, 
lit is said to have taken this name from 
(he sand which was strewn over this 
place to absorb the blood of the wild 
beasts that were slain there in such vast 
numbers. The arena, like the outer 
wajl, is oval in shape, being three hun- 
dred feet in length, and one hundred 
md ninety in width. Into this vast 
arena, elephants, lions, panthers, bears, 
and all the various kinds of wild beasts 
fo^^d in the deserts or forests of Asia 
an4 Africa, were introduced for sport. 
When thus brought out before the peo- 
pifi they were irritated and maddened, 
aod m^de to Gigkt .each other ; or, what 
afforded still higher sport to tlie Romans, 
to fight men, who often, unarmed, en- 
g9gea with these infuriated beasts in 
desperate death struggles* This was a 
punishment frequently inflicted upon the 
early Christians, who, afjter having been 



convicted of renouncing idolatry, were 
condemned p^ fight with wild blasts in 
the amphitheatre. When X first stood 
and gazed upon this arena, I oonld not 
hut think of the thousands of mar^ 
who had bled and poured out life, m 
ftiis very spot, for the love of Christ, 
^hUe ihp arches above rung with alioati 
of delight from the assembled thousaods, 
who thirsted for these scenes of cruelty 
and. blood. ' I could ^ot but remembc^ 
the fate of the sainted Ignatius, who was 
brought from Antioch in the re^n of 
Trajan, for the very purpose of being 
thrown among wild beasts, upon this vaj 
spot. It was here that he met his fate 
wi^ such composure and firmness, sacri- 
ficing every thing for the love of Christ 
. It will be recollected that tlm im- 
mense structure would seat more than 
one hundred thousand persons, and it 
was seldom opened for the exhibition of 
bloody sports when it was not crowded 
to the topmost seat. When it was first 
completed, it was opened one hundred 
days in succession, and it continued to 
be filled day after day, during all thk 
period. What was it that attracted such 
immense crowds, not simply of the lower 
class of people, but of refined and cultivate 
ed ladies, emperors, priests, vestak, sem- 
tors, magistrates, and all the various clames 
of the higher orders of society ? It w» 
this strange passion to witness scenes of 
strife and blood. JE)very body loves ex- 
citement ; and the scenes acted by ikt 
gladiators meeting each other in deadly 
conflict in the amphitheatre, mad the ngi 
of wild beasts maddened to desperatun, 
encountering each other, or some naked 
human foe, furnished a kind of excite- 
ment that seemed suited to the Robmp 
taste. These were scenes in which llie 
inhabitants of this renowned eity, in Ikt 
proudest and most palmy days, soogbt 
their favourite amusements. Notvrlib- 
standing these spectacles were n^ti^Ddtod 
with cruelties sufficient to shock ^ 
most abandoned mind, such was ifeie* 
passion for them, and so great theei^par- 
ness to secure good seats and eligiMe 
stations, that multitudes flocked t» ^ 
amphitheatre the evening pf eceding^ ikne 
day of diese sports, and continued tliore 
all night, that they might be present at 
the commencement of them, and witi^ess 
them without any obstruction. 

As I stood at one end of the arena, I 
could not but recall, in imagination, the 
scene that must often have been nn^^ess- 
ed here, of more thanone hundred tt^- 
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sand speclaitors assembled within these 
walls, arrayed in the splendour of Roman 
costume, and ranged in five concentric 
tiers of seats, rising one above another, 
from the podium to the gallery. From 
those vomitories, still visible, issued the 
wild beasts, brought^om some African, 
Parthian, or Dalmatian forest. In one 
corner a group of human victims stood 
trembling, consisting of captives, slaves, 
and early Christians. Apart by them- 
selves stalked forth the volunteer gladia- 
tors, accoutred for the fight, and scowl- 
ing a look of proud de&ince upon the 
vomitories now opening to let out the 
roaring lion and the fierce tiger. As these 
savage beasts appear, growling, snuffing 
in the air, and looking wildly round 
upon their [N'ey, the whole heavens ring, 
and the air is rent with shouts of ap- 
plause ; and then the work of blood and 
destruction commences ! Oh the very 
^ture which imagination draws is 
enough to sicken the heart! This is 
the kind of happiness which they seek 
who have no Bible to guide them, who 
depend merely upon the light of learning 
and science to direct their feet in the 
way of happiness and peace. 

The interior of the Colosseum presents 
many markjs of desolation. By means 
of broken staircases, I was enabled to 
^xdh up to a considerable height, and 
found myself at length almost lost in 
ih% labyrinth of ruins. It is said, if 
tliBwed by moonlight from one of ^^ese 
p<H|its, when the shattered fragmen^^ of 
stone sad the shrubs which grow upon 
them are seen in alternations of light 
and shade, the mind receives irapres- 
siom jsi gratification and melancholy 
whioh^ perhiips, no other prospect in 
the world could produce. 1 was, how- 
ever, tpe much' of an invalid to make 
the eixperiment, especially as the even- 
ing in February and March are very 
damp in Italy. The first time I visited 
the Colosseum was a bright, sunny morn- 
' ii^p. The whole scene was very im- 
posing, and the view from the top of 
this gpigantic structure was exceedingly 
grand. While traversing the circling 
oorrtdors of this immense structure to 
gain the highest practicable part, I was 
enabled to catch through the opening 
arches, now and then, glimpses of the 
ruins tiiat lay strewn around me, and 
also of the dark pines and purple hills 
of the distant country. The whole Co- 
losseum seemed like one vast solitude. 
I^he grass had grown thickly over the 



arena below, which had been so often 
wet with blood. I felt that I realized 
the scene, and could appreciate the sen- 
timent of a former traveller. ** The 
clear blue sky in calm repose above 
our heads breathed its serenity into our 
minds ; the glorious sun shed its beams 
of brightness on all the surrounding ob- 
jects with undiminished splendour ; na- 
ture was unchanged; but we stood 
amidst the ruins of that proud fabric 
which man had destined for eternity. 
All had passed away — the conquerors, 
the victims, the imperial tyrants, the 
slavish multitudes — all the successive 
generations that had rejoiced and tri- 
umphed, and bled and suffered here. 
Their name, their language, their re- 
ligion had vanished ; their inhuman sports 
were forgotten, and they were in the 
dust."— i2«i7. J, A. Clark, 



GREENWICH HOSPITAL ; OR, " NOTHING 
TO DO." 

Mt first visit to the metropolis was 
in company with my uncle Barnaby and 
cousin Frank. The former kindly de- 
termined that we should be gratified by 
visiting most of the objects of curiosity 
and interest in London, not then quite 
so numerous as at the present day. 
Some of these I have since often seen, 
some of them never ; but of all I re- 
tain a very distinct and vivid recol- 
lection. I think, with a very slight effort 
of memory, I could now write a jour- 
nal of the whole month — from the 
m<N*ning when Mrs. Rogers tied the 
silk handkerchiefs round our necks, and 
furnished us with ginger cakes to keep 
out the cold on our journey, and re- 
peated her charge to us to be sure and 
not lose sight of my uncle in the streets, 
lest we should lose our way, and get 
taken away by kidnappers, or gipsies — 
to the evening when we again drove into 
the grounds ; and I felt as though I could 
have kissed the grass, for very joy to 
see the country once more. 

We spent a long morning in Westr 
minster Abbey, surveying the archi- 
tectural beauties of that venerable pile, 
and the monuments of the illustrious 
dead. A vast deal of time^ and money 
are spent in vain on sights, especiftUj 
with the professed intention of grati- 
fying children ; and that, not because 
the objects are in themselves void of 
interest, but because they are not 
rendered interesting^ b^^^tein^jji^gjg 
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telligible. Often have I pitied the chil- 
dren taken out for "a day's pleasure," 
and dragged with wearisome indifference 
through hails, and libraries, by pictures 
and statues, and painted windows, of 
which they knew nothing, nor were 
likely to learn anything from the show- 
man*s monotonous gabble about gothic 
arches, tessellated pavements, and com- 
posite pillars, and the celebrated sir 
Christopher Wren, or the famous sir 
Godfrey Kneller. How gladly, if it 
had not been for the name of the thing, 
would such a day's pleasure have been 
exchanged for a ramble in the woods, 
or the fields, to fly the kite, or gather 
cowslips, or do whatever else they 
pleased ! 

Sights seen in my uncle's company 
were never uninteresting. He had sucn 
a happy art of awakening the curiosity 
of young people, keeping up their at- 
tention, and storing their memory by 
anecdotes connected with the objects 
they beheld. "Westminster Abbey has 
been called a dull sight for children; 
and it is so, if they have a dull con- 
ductor. My early visit there with uncle 
Barnaby, imparted a reality to the per- 
sons and events there mentioned, more 
vivid and interesting than I should have 
acquired in seven years by reading Eng- 
lish history as a school task, and commit- 
tingtomemorychronologicaltables. From 
that day, I took delight in the study 
of history ; and so identified it with my 
relative, and Westminster Abbey, that 
whenever I met with a name that I 
recollected as recorded there, I inva- 
riably went to my kind uncle to make 
further inquiries about that person as 
of a common acquaintance. 

Frank was particularly interested in 
every thing connected with naval his- 
tory ; I think I have heard that he had 
once some notion of entering the navy, 
but relinquished it in compliance with 
the wish of his mother. We staid long, 
and with deep but melancholy interest, 
before the tombs of sir Cloudesley 
Shovell and admiral Kempenfelt, while 
my uncle related to us the affecting loss 
of these two brave men and their com- 
panions. He repeated to us Cowper's 
beautiful verses on **the loss of the 
Royal Greorge." I do not know whether 
that did not rouse my spirit to relish 
poetry as much as my uncle's anecdotes 

fve me a relish for English history; 
could have staid all day to listen to 
the melancholy dirge. My uncle, how- 



ever, intended taking us to Grccnwieh 
that afternoon; so we left the inter- 
esting Abbey, with feelings that were 
pensive, yet far remote from the wea- 
riness of indifference. 

We took a boat at Westminster bridge, 
and gliding down -the majestic stream, 
surveyed with admiration many <rf the 
buildings of the great metropolis; and 
then the trading vessels of every de- 
scription, bearing into its port the com- 
merce of the globe. Alas ! we. saw too 
(for it was during the time of the revo- 
lutionary war with France) some ves- 
sels of war preparing to go forth on 
the errand of destruction. It was pi- 
teous to think, that of the brave men 
then embarking, perhaps not one half 
would revisit their native shores; and 
that even the victory and glory for 
which they panted, if attained, must be 
purchased at the price of human misery 
and human blood. How would my 
good uncle, who then so feelingly la- 
mented the horrors of war, have re- 
joiced to see, as in the present day, 
British vessels go forth freighted iroh 
Bibles and missionaries, to spread ofer 
the globe those benignant principles of 
the gospel of peace, under the innuenee 
of which Uie fulfilment of prophecy is 
to be effected, that ''nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neilfaer 
shall they learn war any more," Isau 
ii. 4. We could scarcely pass a veasd 
of any considerable size, but the old 
waterman who rowed us claimed her 
as an old acquaintance, and had some 
story to tell of her captain and of his 
gallant crew, until the appearance of 
the domes and colonnades of Greenwieb 
Hospital cut short one of his ** long 
yarns." 

**What a noble pile!" exclaimed 
Frank, as we came in front, so as to 
take a full view. "Yes," replied my 
uncle, "it is one of the finest speci- 
mens of architectural magnificence that 
England affords ; but few of her nobles, 
or even her princes, possess palaces 
equal in splendour to this stately edi- 
fice, assigned as the tribute of national 
gratitude to the wounded and worn-out 
sailor." We landed, and surveyed eyerj 
part of the building, usually shown to 
strangers, and some to which we had 
access as a special privilege, my node 
having an introduction from his friend, 
admiral ' 
Most of the rooms are occt^^ed in 
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exolusiTely his own. Almost everyone 
of these bore some distinguishmg mark 
of the individual, character of the pro- 
prietor. Manj had models or drawings 
of ships, some more neatly, and some 
more coarsely executed; generally the 
vessel in which the old seaman had the 
honour to sail, with such or such a com- 
BEiander, which was victorious in so 
many battles, and brought home such 
and such French, or Spanish vessels. 
Some ctisplayed the picture of a long 
lost wife; some exhibited their own, 
taken in early life; some had a few 
foreign curiosities; some a grotesque 
tumbler, or pair of nutcrackers, or 
perhaps a ludicrous print, or a naval 
ballad. In a few instances, the long 
fnrgotten attachments of childhood haa 
revived, and the cabin window of the 
veteran mariner exhibited pots or boxes 
of mignonette, stocks, or carnations; 
and in a few, the well-worn Bible, the 
book of devotion, or the treatise on eter- 
nity, on repentance, or faith, or the 
*Uweet fiction and sweet truth" of the 
heavenly '' Pilgrim,** indicated the spirit- 
ual taste of the inhabitant of the little de- 
mise. Equally various were the occu- 
pations in which we saw the old pension- 
ers engaged. Some were reading; some 
netting ; some shaping models of vessels ; 
some cutting notohes in sticks, apparently 
without any design, except as a mere pas- 
time ; some sauntering about with an un- 
comfortable expression of countenance ; 
and some lying on the benches, chewing 
tobacco. 

The gentleman who accompanied us 
told my uncle the particulars of their 
allowance, which is in every respect 
liberal, and amply provides for every 
comfort they can desire. My uncle 
expressed great delight with the kind 
ana munificent arrangements, and re- 
joiced to think that such an asylum was 
provided tor worn-out British seamen, 
m which they might comfortably and 
profitably pass the closing years of their 
mortal exbtence. 

** I regret to say," observed our con- 
ductor, ''that the old men are not in 
general characterized by a cheerful, con- 
tented spirit Those that are so, are 
rather the exceptions than the general 
standard.*' 

"To what can this be attributed?** 
asked my uncle. " Certainly not to any 
want of regard to their comfortable pro- 
vision, nor to any irksome restriction 
or confinement. I should think, if the 



old men had planned their own lot, it 
could not have been, in every respect, 
more eligible.'* 

'* No ; nor do 1 by any means accuse 
them of complaining. I believe almost 
every one of them, should you dissect 
the arrangements of the establishment, 
and present them to him one by one, 
would express himself satisfied with 
every item; and would say that alto- 
gether he had nothing to complain of. 
And yet I think that most of them are 
strangers to that kind of satisfaction, 
which the labouring man enjoys when 
he comes, weary with his day's toil, 
to a home far less commodious, and a 
table far less liberally spread than that 
of the Greenwich pensioner; but for 
which he depends on his own daily ex- 
ertions, and which he shares with those 
he loves. Such a man has the sti- 
mulus of hope, fear, and contrivance^ 
which to man, constituted as he is, 
forms a large portion of enjoyment. In 
short, many of them are unhappy, be- 
cause they nave ' nothing to do.* ** 

**That I can easily conceive," ob- 
served my uncle. "I know that the 
most uncomfortable moments of my 
own existence have been when obliged 
to remain for a time without employ- 
ment. I was once, when a young man, 
sent by my father with his phaeton to 
meet a friend, who was to come bv 
coach to a certain point in the road, 
three or four miles from our house. 
I reached the road, as was fitting, a 
few minutes before the coach might be 
expected, and paced backwards and for- 
wards very contentedly until it came 
up ; but our friend was not there. An- 
other coach would pass in half an hour, 
and he would probablv come by that: 
there was another coacn, too, that came 
a different road, but would arrive at 
that point at the same time, and he 
might come by that. At all events, I 
must wait, and the time seemed an into- 
lerable burden on my hands. I had 
not a book, nor a pencil with which to 
amuse myself. I could not get down, 
and botanize, for my father had charged 
me not to leave the horses a moment, 
nor could I even ride about, lest, losing 
sight of either road, I might miss the 
coach. It was a trivial circumstance; 
but it so impressed on my mind a sense ^ 
of the wretohedness of having nothing 
to do, that I have never since failed 
to carry about my person something 
that would furnish me with ip 
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employment for leisare time, that might 
be unexpectedly thrown upon my hands. 
Two gentlemen of my acquaintance," 
continued my uncle, "on a tour of plea- 
sure, were driven, by a heavy fjdl of 
snow, to seek a night's lodging at a 
little obscure cottage in Wales. During 
the night, the snow continued, and by 
morning had risen to such a height as 
completely to imprison the inmates of 
the cotti^e. Retreat was impracticable, 
and there they were obHged to remain 
for several days without employment, 
without a book to beguile the tedious 
hours, without even a spade or pick- 
axe, with which to attempt their hber- 
ation; the very toil of which would 
have been incomparably preferable to 
the wretchedness of having nothing to 
do. At length, one of them having a 
most active mind, devised for himself 
an amusement, by making the poker 
red hot, and with its point burning 
figures in the wooden settle. Before 
their imprisonment terminated, he suc- 
ceeded in sketching a tolerable likeness 
of his friend, and has since carried on 
his newly discovered art to a consider- 
able degree of perfection. I can easily 
imagine that the more active and ener- 
getic of the Greenwich pensioners would 
devise for themselves some kind of in- 
teresting, though perhaps mischievous 
employment, according to their several 
tastes ; and those of a more indolent 
cast would become gloomy and diseased, 
for wani of stimulus and exertion." 

** I wonder," said Frank, "that some 
kind of employment is not furnished 
to them by the institution." 

" That," replied my uncle, "would 
be quite improper; it would entirely 
alter its character, and defeat its object. 
There must be nothing that could be 
construed into degradation or compul- 
sion, or the retreat would at once lose 
the character of an honourable and well- 
earned reward for the British veteran, 
and assume that of a workhouse." 

"No, no; that would never do," re- 
joined our conductor; "they must be 
left free to choose their own employ- 
ment. However much it may be re- 
gretted that any of them should adopt 
a course of listless indolence, which we 
know to be most unfriendly to hap- 

C'ness, we cannot compel them to 
I happy. Liberally to furnish them 
with the means of comfort, is all that 
cfin be done ; the rest must depend on 
themselves." 



After taking leave of this geh^eHte,' 
who had showed us much petite at- 
tention, we rambled awhile in the park, 
and fell into conversation with several of 
the old men, whose remarks fully con- 
firmed all he had said. Some of them we 
found very cheerful, contented, and hap- 
py ; they were uniformly busy, benevo- 
lently busy. One was writing a letter to 
his aged mother, and enclosing in it a one 
pound note, saved from his weekly al- 
lowance for tobacco. The tears filled 
his eyes, as he spoke of her ; she had 
been a good mother to him. He tirfd 
us of her early instructions ; her exer- 
tions to fit him out decently ; her anx- 
ieties and her prayers on his behalf; 
her joy at once more welcoming him 
to his native shores, though with mu- 
tilated limbs : and now his gratitude 
for having a comfortable asylum for 
himself, which he seemed chiefly to 
value as enabling him to contribute to 
the comfort of her old age. Another 
was making a chain of cherry stones; 
and displayed for sale little grottoes of 
sea shells, and several other little ia- 
genious and beautiful articles. A fine 
little boy of five or six years old wis 
endeavouring to assist the old man in 
his work. The affection that evi- 
dently subsisted between Aem seamed 
almost like that of parent and child. 
We learned, however, that the Kttle fiel- 
low was the orphan child of an old mess- 
mate ; and that the veteran devoted the 
produce of his ingenuity and his mer- 
chandize, in assisting the widow to sup- 
port aiid educate her children. There 
was one interesting little group, con- 
sisting of three old men ; two of 
them, hale and hearty; the third had 
been much shattered. His companions 
had placed him on a bench in the 
shade ; he was reading aloud to them hi 
Doddridge*s "Rise and Progress. * ' One 
of the two sat with his elbows lodged 
on his knees, both hands supporting hit 
head, and his eyes eagerly fixed on the 
reader. He was deaf; but seemed to 
listen with his eyes, watching every 
motion of the lips, and so assisting lite 
dull ear to guess at the sound conveyed. 
The other Hstenfed not with less duen» 
tion, but with less difficulty ; he Was 
at the same time netting. When tfad 
chapter closed, each brushed away a 
tear from his weather-beaten check; 
and the two, with admirabte dexten^ 
and tenderness, assisted their orippkd 
comrade in changing his positifia* Mf- 
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ancle took the opportunity of entering 
into oonvejsation with the hoary tars, 
and congratulated them on the pleasures 
of Christian friendship, which they were 
evidently enjoying. It was truly plea- 
sant to find now they were mutually 
serviceable to each other, and how each 
found his own happiness in promoting 
that of others. The cripple spk>ke grate- 
fully of the kindness of his comrades. 
He said they were always at hand to 
attend to his wants and help him about 
into an easy position; and they did it 
with the skill of a surgeon, and the 
tenderness of a nurse. The other two 
old men were equally prompt in their 
expressions of obligation to their dis- 
abled comrade. One complained of hav- 
ing in his youth had no opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of reading; the 
ol^er owned that he had then no sense 
of its value; but "Jack, here," they 
both agreed, was " a fine reader ; he had 
leartiing enough for a chaplain: and 
by their joint savings they had pur- 
chased some choice books, which^ by 
Jaek*s plain reading, they could well 
understand, and found them right com- 
fortable to their poor ignorant souls.** 
The produce of the netting we found 
was devoted, together with a portion 
of their weekly allowance, to the pur- 
chase of a valuable Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures, then coming out in 
numbers. It appeared evident that the 
^otis reading, in which they took so 
much delight, had been made really 
profitable to their minds. They had 
becdtae acquainted with Him whom 
to know is life eternal, and they were 
rejoicing in hope of the glory of God. 
These men were happy, and verified 
the remark of the gentleman who had 
accompanied us through the establish- 
ment, that if the whole community 
"could be brought impartially to ex- 
hibit the degrees of happiness which 
{Prevail anlongst them^ we should find 
that he was the most happy man, who 
was laying by the greater portion of his 
little pittance for a heart that he loved, 
md was building up his own happiness 
by a preparation for eternity ; wnile he 
v^ds the most miserable who was most 
ei^empt, in the common acceptation, 
frdto care, and who had acquired as 
ibuch passing gratification as he could 
obtain." 

On our way back to town, the topic 
df otir conversation was the happiness of 
being weU employed, and the wretched- 



ness of having nothing to do. "Have 
you ever thought, my boyS," said my 
uncle, "how much our happiness de- 
pends on having something to do, $Md 
doing it?" We both acknowledggifidf 
that we had never before been so ford^ 
bly struck with that sentiment, as on 
the present occasion ; but even our oWn 
short experience and limited observ- 
ation would serve to corroborate it 
I recollected seeing my little brother 
look very unhappy, and asked him 
what was the matter ; he replied, ** I 
have got nothing to do." Mrs. Harris, 
the superintendent of our nursery, im- 
mediately said, ** Come to me, dear, 
and I will give you a nice raspberry 
tart." Employment was what he want- 
ed, not food ; of course, the tart pleased 
him just as long as he was eating it, 
and no longer. He soon relapsed into 
his former discontented mood. 

"Yes," said my uncle, "and thus 
it often is that children acquire habits 
of indolence, discontent, and gluttony. 
They are made to eat when they are 
not hungry, to save the lazy nurses the 
trouble of finding them emplopaent. 
I do think parents should consider it 
an imperative duty to see that their 
children are furnished with suitable em- 
ployment, such as will i^eeably stimu- 
late them to constant activity." 

"My poor mamma," I said, "does 
attend to that as much as ever her 
healtii will allow; and so does papa, 
when he is at home. We are never 
dull for want of employment, when we 
can be with them." My uncle, I am cer- 
tain, had not intended to convey any 
unkind reflection on my parents. In 
their case, it was unavoidable, much 
more so than it usually is, for children 
to be left to the care of servants. I felt 
at the moment grieved by my uncle's 
remark ; but I afterwards felt convinced 
that this was one of the many evils 
restdting from that arrangement. My 
uncle observed, that a physician who 
had lately been visiting at his home, 
when speaking of the beneficial efieets 
of activity in promoting health and 
cheerfulness, had said that genttemen's 
coaehmen and porters were often un- 
healthy, and assigned this reasoii for 
it, "They sufier from excess of nou- 
ri^hment, they eat more than Aey worki^ 
Having often to wait for their mastersjV 
they fill up their time by filling up the 
stomach." 

"Uncic," said Frank, "cU) you think 
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sueh a thine ever really happens as for 
a person to have nothing to do ?" 

''No, Frank, indeed I do not; it is 
quite an imaginary evil. The conse- 
quences resulting, however, are suffici- 
ently real and mischievous." 

**Your friend, uncle, in the Welsh 
cottage.'* 

"True, Samuel; he was placed in 
circumstances unfriendly to activity ; 
but the energy of his mind overcame 
them, and he found something to do. 
The circumstances of the Greenwich 
pensioners are not favourable to acti- 
vity; but you have seen that they are 
not uncontrollable. Some of the men 
yield to them, and are indolent and 
discontented ; others rise above them, 
and are active and happy." 

"Uncle," said Frank, **I know you 
in general object to our making remarks 
on absent persons ; but since we have 
been talking on this subject, I have 
so often thought of Captain Tankerville, 
that I cannot help asking you whether 
you do not think that his being so dis- 
contented and tiresome is owing to his 
having nothing to do ?" 

"Yes, Frank, indeed I do; the very 
best cure that I can think of for all 
his troubles would be the obligation to 
eat his bread by the sweat of his brow ; 
and I have more than once told him 
as much. I do not like to make un- 
favourable remarks on an absent person ; 
but when a person so glaringly and con- 
stantiy displays the defects of his cha- 
racter, it is but just that those who are 
exposed to danger by his example should 
be guarded against it by being told 
that it is evil. The captain is a miser- 
able and a despicable man, and makes 
every body around him uncomfortable, 
simply because he is idle and useless. 
Happiness cannot live within the at- 
mosphere of idleness. All the affairs of 
the idle go to ruin and decay ; and even 
if they are so peculiarly circumstanced, 
as to have all their wants abundantiy 
provided for, and their property taken 
care of for them, they become them- 
selves a prey to lassitude and ennui. 
Only attach me idea of idleness to any 
character you can imagine, and you 
directiy pronounce it contemptible and 
wretched. An idle servant — his work 

« comes a drudgery, it is continually 
:t in arrears and confusion, altogether 
neglected, or imperfectly finished. He 
is ever in disgrace, and likely soon to 
be in destitution; he is a burden to 



himself, and a nuisance to all arouMl 
him. ' As vinegar to the teeth, and u 
smoke to the eyes, so is the Bli:^giid 
to them that send him,' Prov. x. 26. 
An idle mechanic — he undertakes to 
get work done by a certain time; but 
he lounges in bed, or he fritters awav 
his time, sauntering here and there with 
his hands in his pockets, gaping idly 
after a fiddler in the street, or dropping 
asleep over his employment. Liook at 
the vacant, wretched expression of his 
countenance ; and you wul soon see that 
he is not happy. Discontented with 
himself, and all about him, he is going 
fast to prove that ' drowsiness sha)i 
clothe a man with rags, and that the ifie 
soul shall suffer hunger.' An idle sch^ar 
— you, my lads, are not idle sch^^^; 
but you know some who are. Ciimot 
you fancy them, while professedly learn- 
ing their lessons, shufiling the sand about 
with their feet, twisting the corner of 
their pocket handkerchiefs, catching flies 
in the window, or making dog's ears in 
their books ? and do not you always see 
those boys at the bottom of the clas^ 
wearing every badge of disgrace; the 
first rules in their grammar worn out 
with dirty thumbing; and the figures 
on their slates blotted out with tears? 
These boys are any thing but happy, 
any thing but improving. An idle phi- 
losopher — no, that cannot be ; it is a 
contradiction in terms ; a philosopher is 
a lover of wisdom, and he who loves 
wisdom, must and will apply himself 
diligenUy to attain it ; he cannot at any 
rate be idle. An idle Christian — surely 
this can never be : a Christian, a follower 
of Christ, who rose a great while before 
day, and laboured so diligently that he 
had not leisure so much as to eat, and 
whose satisfaction it was to say, ' I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me 
to do I ' Surely if an idle man bears the 
name of Christian, he gives us reason 
to fear that he bears it unworthily ; and 
certain I am, that he must be a strange 
to pious enjoyment, for that belongs 
only to the diligent Christian. An idUe 
minister — I once knew such a one ; and * 
with all his sad defects, I^hope and be- 
lieve his heart was sincere. He might 
have been, had he improved his talents 
and opportunities of usefulness, a burn- 
ing and a shining light, approved of 
God, and a blessing to men; but he 
gave way to an indolent, inactive dis- 
position. It grew upon him; and he 
became too indolent to study, or preadi^ 
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or yidt hk flock; he was a burden to 
lumaelf and all around him; he sunk 
into a state of relieious melancholy. 
The last time I saw nim, he wished to 
borrow books suitable to his case; and 
was eager to purchase, at any price, the 
excellent but heavy treatises of the 
seventeenth century, bearing on the 
subject of spiritual depression. Whe- 
ther or not he read them, is another 
question. I endeavoured in vain to per- 
suade him to form some plan of pious 
activity, and begged him to labour to 
be useful to others; for I thought it 
much more likely Uiat the demon of 
gloom would be charmed away by dili- 
gent and benevolent labour, than driven 
away by studying symptoms, and apply- 
ing set rules. He said it was in vain 
for him to attempt to labour for others ; 
he must give ms whole time and at- 
tention to seeking comfort for himself. 
He lamented that he had uselessly taken 
up the room that belonged to a better 
man; he was conscious of the injury 
his people had sustained through his 
indolence, and would endeavour to rec- 
tify it by engaging a more active bro- 
ther to take charge of his professional 
duties; and by giving a large portion 
of his property to found schools: but 
to personal effort he could not be roused. 
He soon afterwards sunk into a state 
of lethargy, and was carried off by 
apoplexy. I have always cherished the 
hope that disease in some measure was 
the occasion of his extreme indolence ; 
but it is hard to say whether indolence 
was not rather the occasion of disease, 
as in many cases it certainly is. My 
boys, if you wish to be healthy and happy, 
cultivate betimes such habits of con- 
sdentious activity, as will secure to you, 
in whatever circumstances you may be 
placed, something to do, and pleasure 
m doing it" 

The bustle of the streets put an end 
to our conversation ; but before the sub- 
ject of it had quite passed away from 
our minds, my uncle mentioned to us 
tiro facts which I thought interesting 
and instructive. One was of a lady of 
large fortune, who was always in ill 
heiuth, acd suffering from denression 
of spirits, for which she could assign 
no reason, being surrounded with every 
thing that heart could wish, soothed 
with the utmost tenderness by an in- 
dulffent and devoted husband and a 
circle of affectionate friends, and having 
at full command the use of every means 



of health that medical skill could deriie : 
but she derived no benefit from any 
thing diat was tried; indeed she be- 
came so extremely weak that she wm 
unable, not only to do a mother's part 
by her children, but even to bear the 
sound of their voices or their footsteps. 
It was expected that she must shortly 
sink into the grave. At this time, some 
sudden calamity occurred, by which the 
family was plunged from affluence to 
destitution. The shock, it was con- 
cluded, must prove fatal to the pocnr 
lady. To the surprise of all her friends, 
she bore it with calmness, and even 
discovered a degree of energy unknown 
before. The splendid mansion in — * 
square was given up, the numerous es- 
tablishment scattered, and the family 
removed to a small farm in the country, 
the sole remnant of their vast property. 
There, with the assistance of only one 
servant, it became necessary for every 
member of the family to exert them- 
selves ; and habit soon rendered ex- 
ertion easv ; aip and exercise proved 
the best physicians ; and in the course 
of a few years, the malade imaginaire 
became a nealthy, cheerful, busy, farm- 
house wife and mother; and she, and 
all belonging to her, had reason to con- 
gratulate themselves on the happy vi- 
cissitude which had shown what wu 
practicable by rendering it necessary. 

The other case was that of the only 
son of an industrious grocer, in the town 
near my uncle's residence. He had a 
well-established shop of the old-fashioned 
school, kept in days of yore by old Mr. 

, who had begun the world with 

five pounds, but had risen to the pos- 
session of manv thousands ; of this, 
however, no indication ever appeared 
in the style of the shop, the furniture 
of the parlour, or the habits of the in- 
mates. The old man was unmarried ; his 
household consisted of a niece, and a 
shopman, who had formerly been an 
apprentice. In course of time, the 
shopman and the niece made a match, 
with the consent of the old gentleman, 
who, on that occasion, took his new 
nephew into partnership; on the con- 
dition, however, that he should not be 
too proud still to open and shut the shut- 
ters, and to sweep the shop, and that 
his wife should still do the work <tf^^ 
the house. Thus they went on for^^ 
many years, with the addition to the 
circle of one little boy. This child, as 
soon as he was able, was sent out with 
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goodd, arid employed in every possible 
way in the business, perhaps beyond 
hh strength and his years, so as to 
oeeasion a Meeting of oppression and 
disgust. Children are naturally active, 
and they do not take a dislike to work, 
vltAcbA it U ibjndiciously and oppres- 
sively forced upon them. The boy was 
nine or ten years old, when the old 
head of the establishment, after toiling 
mi usual, to a late hour on^aturday 
evening, and while in the act of re- 
ceiving a penny from a customer, said, 
"I ani very tired," sunk down, and 
died. His partner, who now succeeded 
to the entire charge of the business, 
followed the same drudging, penurious 
habits, and endeavoured to (brill his son 
into them. Perhaps the boy was taught 
by his mother, that there was no need 
fqr him to be a slave to the business, 
like his uncle and his father. Be that 
ap it may, the boy bved play, hated 
tiie shop, and had many a severe re- 
srimand and heavy punishment from 
BIB fsither, who insisted on binding him 
apprentice. Scarcely was he out of his 
time, when the father died, not so sud- 
denly as the uncle, but after a very 
isAiort illness ; and now the business and 
the property-devolved upon the son. The 
former he had little inclination to at- 
tend to, the latter he had no objection 
to spend. His mother, an active woman, 
and witbal as indulgent as most other 
mothers to an only son; agreed that 
there was no occasion for him to confine 
himself so much to business ; two smart 
sho|>men were engaged, and an errand- 
boy 5 the widow tindertook to look after 
them, and the son went about to take 
his pleasure. This went on a few years, 
when his mother died, and then the 
son thought it better to give up business, 
while he h«d enough to live upon ; for 
he had the sense to perceive it would 
go to ruin if left to servants ; and he 
did not intend td confine himself to look 
afker it. Accordingly, at about twenty - 
five years of age, he disposed of the 
bnnoesfl, and retired to liV6 upon his 
fbnane ; but he had no plan of living, 
no oecupation for his time and energies. 
Hi went, he scarcely knew whither, 
todk a house, furnished it; grew tired 
of it, moved to another neighbourhood, 
^Uougfat another house, sold it ; bought 
^Pbarriages, and never rode in them ; 
books, and never read them; became 
restless; gloomy, irritable, and wretched, 
solely for wartt of solnethiog to do. 



Thus, said ray uncle,- he hsh gone dm 
year after yeaJ, merely to regetate *W 
cohsume the property which his ance*- 
tbrs spent their lives in amassing; anl 
whfch he is employed in scattering," wiffi- 
ou^ enjoyment to himself or advanta^ to 
others. My uncle closed his remark* 
on the pleasures of industry, and the 
misery of idleness, by observing, that 
the happiness of heaven consists in well- 
directed activity. The servants of Qci 
** serve him day and nighft in hsi 
temple," Rev. vii. 15; and this is the 
wretchedness of hell, the inhabitairtB 
have nothing to do. **Obsery6," said 
he, "these three things: 1. Always be 
doing ; there is always something to be 
done, no time io spare, no idle mo- 
ments ; every moment has a duty, and 
every moment must be accounted for. 
2. Do what is right, else activity is but 
mischief. 3. Act upon right principles, 
from right motives, and to a ri^bi end ; 
act from a sense of duty, a conviedoD 
of the value and importance of time 
and opportunity; cherish a benevolent 
desire to do good to others ; esteem it 
a high privilege to be useful ; and whlt- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do"^ all in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, atid to die 
glory of God by him." 0. 



PARENTAL DUTIE*. 

Rbmbmbbr those whom you woidd 
benefit are naturally depraved and sin- 
ful creaturite, fdlen intelligences, de- 
generate spirits, impaired and mtitilatid 
in their moral faculties; tetiding aw- 
fully to ruin in their strongest Propen- 
sities and first elements of action. Thdr 
corruption is inherent and native. Its 
date is coeval with their being. They 
have inherited its defilement from the 
womb. Dear as they are to yourselves, 
they are apostates, "children of wrath," 
fatally estranged from God, and sufajeot 
to the infliction of his anger. Tender 
as you ttel then- alliance, and ghudkf 
as you would give your Very life for 
their redemption ; y^ you cannot suy, 
by all your eflPoirts, that current of im- 
purity and death, which flows so tfw- 
fuUy within th^m; aiid it is obt^ an 
Almighty arm which can snateb ^leai 
from perditioin. Further, they have de- 
rived that herita^ of guilt And itimrf 
immediately from you. They hKW 
brought into this world of soitow oiriy 
your rebelHeus nature. ThiC dii iig e 
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with whioh they sickeH) you have im- 
parted. Thcu- blood is tainted; but it 
has flowed first in your yeins. Their 
very soul is darkened with sin ; but its 
virulence and its malignity you have 
cormnunicatoi. Yet are they prisoners 
of hope, "the children also of the pro- 
mise," not ** strangers from the cove- 
nant, not aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel." Think of that animating 
declaration, "Else were your children 
unclean ; but now are they holy." " Ye 
are the seed of the blessed of the Lord, 
^nd your ofispring with you." There 
is strong confirmation, then, to estabhsh 
your best purposes, aid ample encou- 
ragement to sustain your holiest antici- 
pations. Again, dieir welfare is in- 
trusted specially and immediately to 
your fidelity. Their rdatiOn to you is 
the nearest parallel to that which you 
bear to God. You are chargeable for 
their salvation. Woe is unto you if, 
through your neglect, they perish. But 
bow delightful the thought! the mi- 
\XY^ if'yXh which you are invested is 
Hat left to your unassisted fulfilment. 
The power that has appointed it is 
fledged for its discharge. What is de- 
manded of you is ^thfulness, not suc- 
cess. What may be confidently looked 
for from its great Author, is the eflPect- 
uation of the purposes for which it was 
enjoined. Tliose purposes can never de- 
ceive you ; they are infallible. Let but 
your will be subordinated to that of an 
all-perffect mind ; let it be brought into 
sufc^ction to a counsel which, though 
inscrutable, is incapable of error ; let 
It yield acquiescence to those unsearch- 
aWe decrees, which, if revealed with 
their accompanying reasons, would call 
forth your unhesitating and most joyous 
complacency : and you too shall ** see 
your desire;" the work of your hands 
shdl prosper, and the plenitude of your 
satisfaction shaH at last be complete. 
Once more ; the period of your charge 
is limited, not alone by the duration of 
life, or of youth, but by that also of moral 
susceptibiUty — a power which, alas ! by 
inconsidcration or forgetfnlness,' may be 
soon worn out and forfeited. If you 
wciukt secure for the understanding the 
jost sopremaoy of truth. It must be 
before prcju^ce or falsehood shall have 
first wrought its perversion. If you 
worid enshriiie within the heart an ele- 
vated and sublime devotion, it must be 
befere it is imbntted by sensuality, and 
d^led by hjit. If you would witness 



in action a noble aiid a manl&e pietv^ 
or purposes ^ exalted benevolence, ffll-- 
ing their path with light, it must be 
while yet the throne of conscience ha^ 
not been usurped, nor the afiection^ 
blunted and chilled, whether by selfish- 
ness, or vanity, or guilty pleasure. 
Your relations towards yoilr- children 
will remain ; but your posiiioto will suf- 
fer a rapid and inevitable change. In 
a little while, the superiority you now 
fail to exert ma^ be denied or chal- 
lenged ; and the vei*y power you should 
convert to an ally may become your 
most implacable and dangerous enemy. 
Thus your own fdture peace may bo 
invaded, and the tran<]tuillity of yoov 
last hours, if you neglect to turn to full 
account die present* short and most im-^ 
portant season. A^ such, too,' may 
be the bitter harvest whkh you reap^ 
when other scenes shall have opened, 
and other issues are revealed. It. is dot 
long before the phantoms of this be- 
wildering dream shall vanish, and we 
find oorselves spirits formed for asi 
eternal duration, with those amongst 
whom wtJ are now briefly scgooming. 
And oh ; with what emotions shall we 
then contemplate that participation in 
each other's destiny, which casts aA 
air of such mysterious grandeur over 
the pilgrimage of life ! 

L«t us commence, then, the process 
of amelioration, as nearly a» possibler 
at the same period widi the earUest de- 
velopments of sin. Even from the 
cradle, let us labour to nurture and 
train up the heir of glory. Let our 
efPorts be perpetually directed to crush 
the demon of innate depravity. Let 
neither the gushing tear of infancy^ nor 
the throb of childhood under the hand 
of gentle chastisement, nor the blushes, 
of youthful shame at the detection of 
its lighter follies, nor the sting of con- 
science in the breast of early manhood, 
disdainful and self-dishonoured at the 
sense of its deep pollution, disguisef rom us 
the fact, that in all these changing forms 
we encounter an evil of more formidable 
magnitude than the most dire and ter- 
rible of physical agencies. Our first,- 
our chief design should be, to counter- 
act this influenee; to disclose its ex- 
istence, gradually and wisely, to its 
subjects ; to arm them against its as- ^ 
saults ; to rouse up all their better prin- ^ 
ciples in strenuous resistance; to ex- 
hibit its dangers, and app'rise tiiem of 
its end; and thus, '* alpktening. them 
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wbile there is yet hope,** to anticipate 
the evil day, when, confirmed by in- 
dulgence, and fortified by habit, it would 
bid defiance to our efforts, and laugh at 
the withering of our hqpes. Let us 
put forth stedfastness, rortitude, and 
the perseverance of invincible affection. 
It may plead with us for tolerance 
towards aH but wilful obduracy, when 
we think how ruthless is that domination 
which, by contact with ourselves, has 
enthralled, and manacled, and threatens 
to destroy. What might excite to anger, 
mav thus awake to pity ; and we may 
gather lessons of forbearance, even from 
the provocations which would inflame 
resentment, or harden in despair. Ac- 
tuated by these convictions, let us un- 
disguisecUy announce them. Let it be 
known to our children, that we have 
penetrated the secrets of their history, 
and are acquainted, better than them- 
selves, with the operations thev in- 
wardly experience; that our end and 
aim is, the detection first, and the ex- 
pulsion afterwards, of a malignant power, 
which, while they feel in action, they 
know not how to overcome; and that, 
struggle as they will against us, we will 
never be repelled or vanquished, till, by 
the aid of Almighty grace, we witness 
^eir deliverance, but above all, let us 
abound in the exercise of fervent and be- 
lieving prayer. Let aspirations mingle 
with our instructions ; and acts oi secret 
intercession with every chastisement and 
reproof. Let us lay fast hold of those 
securities which sc^ to the children, 
even through successive generations, the 
blessing of the God of their fathers. 
Let our urgency of supplication be such 
as to forbid denial, and to make the 
Divine veracity an inviolable guarantee 
for our success. 

I have spoken of believing prayer. It 
is this we chiefly need; on this we 
must chiefly rely. The lack of faith 
it is, that entails upon us every other 
deficiency. We do not honour the 
Divine fidelitv: and our punishment 
is an universal penury of spiritual good. 
Oh that we could overcome that almost 
only obstacle ! and that parents who 
may have tried in vain a hundred other 
expedients, and are now readv to give 
up their last hope, retiring tnis night 

►from the sanctuary, humbly resolved 
and confident, would strive and wrestle 
even with Omnipotence, importuning 
with a father*8 earnestness, at the feet 
of the ahnighty Father ! Arise, Chris- 



tian parent ! <<Let tean run down Ke 
a river; give thyself no rest; let net 
the apple of thine eyes cease ; ariK, 
cry out in the night. In the begimdng 
of the watches pour out thine bent, 
like water before the face of the Lord: 
lift up thine hands towards him for 
the lire of thy young children," Lim. 
ii. 18, 19. Emboldened, not hj despair, 
but by an affection stronger than death, 
resolve — " I will not let thee go, except 
thou bless me.'* And, remember, it 
is the last triumph of mercy yieldii^ 
to the force it has itself administered, 
to utter the animating declaration : '* Thy 
name shall be called no more Jacob, birt 
Israel ; for as a prince hast thou powa 
with God and with men, and hast pre- 
vailed,*' Gen. xxxii. 26. 28. 

If we reflect upon those instancef^ 
supplied so strikingly in Scriptnre, of 
the efficacy of unwearied and perse- 
vering prayer, we shall find several, 
even of the most affecting of them all, 
such as bear directly on our subject 
For whom was it that the Syr<n>henician 
endured the bitterest humiliations, and 
the most disheartening delays, until at 
length her faith and fervour called forth 
so signally the testimony of the Saviour's 
approbation ? Was it not for a daughter, 
bound and oppressed by Satan? Mark 
vii. 25, etc. What was the unconquer- 
able impulse which sustained that Jewish 
ruler, when, in spite of its amMuneut 
hopelessness, he came and worsnipped 
him, and preferred not in vain this sin- 
gula^ petition: "My daughter is even 
now dead ; but come, and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shaJl live ?" Matt il. 
18, etc. It is needless to multiply ex- 
amples ; but there is one so singulariy 
uplicable, and which may seem to toucn 
tne case of parents agitated hj an almost 
hopeless solicitude for the spiritual wel- 
fare of their children in so many sepa- 
rate 'points, and in a manner of audi 
striking adaptation, that I cannot pass 
it unnoticed. I refer to that urgent, 
and, as it seemed, remediless extremity, 
wherein our Lord, descending from tbe 
mountain of transflffuration, found his 
disciples surrounded by the cavillioq^ 
scribes and an incredulous multitnde, 
in the midst of which there stood a 
suppliant and half-desponding parent, 
with his demoniac son. How great was 
that parent's disquietude I how heart- 
sickening his affliction I A fury, alto- 
gether uncontrollable, maddened the i^ 
rit, over which he had watched aad wq»t 
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from its firet dawn oi intellect. A ma- 
lignant and resistless influence had bowed 
even the body to the earth, cast it into 
the fire, ingulfed it in the waters, and 
sought its destruction in a thousand 
ways. And now his last dependence 
seemed utterly to fail. He had brought 
his melancholy burden to the followers 
of Jesus ; they could not administer 
relief. The populace, indignant at their 
incapacity, questioned, upbraided, chal- 
lenged them to the proof; while every 
scornful objection, and every unsuc- 
cessful endeavour, brought him nearer 
to despair. His knowledge was still 
imperfect, respecting the power of that 

freat Prophet, whose help at length 
e despondingly implored, "If thou 
canst do any thing, have compassion 
on us, and help us !'* Bitter were the 
tears with which he uttered that me- 
morable confession, than which there 
is none more consolatory to the afflicted 
and the tempted soul, ** Lord, I believe; 
help thou mine unbelief." And his 
cup of anguish appeared to have re- 
ceived its last agonizing ingredient, 
when, at the command of the Re^ 
deemer, compelled as he was to sur- 
render, the possessing demon gathered 
his utmost rage, put forth the last and 
fiercest demonstration of his energy, 
and left his prostrate victim convulsed 
and breathless in the dust, so that a 
murmur ran throughout ^e horror- 
struck assembly, that the strife was 
over, and that life had departed. But 
oh, how encouraging the issue ! Who will 
any longer despair of the rescue and 
nlvation of his child ? Who will desist 
from his entreaty, because of the con- 
firmation of those evil habits, or the 
present exasperation and recklessness of 
that infuriated spirit, whose ravages he 
can only deplore ? Mark ix. 14, etc. 

Let us rest, therefore, no longer in 
that so prevalent and paralyzing adage, 
"that we cannot give grace to our 
children ;" true in itself, but in its oper- 
ation frequently a most pernicious false- 
hood. Far from us be the apathy with 
which many a professor looks upon the 
irreligion of his household, content, as 
himself would express it, " to wait God's 
time," without rousing himself to dili- 
gence in God's appointed way. We 
yearn with compassion for the distant 
heathen. We send our missionaries, 
And establish schools. And when we 
bave gained here and there a convert, 
feel that oar sacriiees are infinitdy over- 



paid. We have begun to deplore the 
misery of multitudes dying at our very 
thresholds ; and the best feature of the 
age unquestionably is, the enlightened 
and active concern of Christians for the 
salvation of their hitherto neglected 
countrymen. But shall we rest con- 
tented, while even our own ofispring are 
withering beneath our eye ? Because 
we cannot save, shall we abandon them 
to perish ? Shall disheartening calcu- 
lations have place here, which elsewhere 
we should reject with a wise and holy 
disdain ? We may fail in these exer- 
tions; have we any certainty of direct 
success in others ? And does not feeble- 
ness of effort, the natural product of di- 
minished confidence, invite and neces- 
sitate that failure? Where else is so 
properly our field of labour ? Where is 
there demanded so small an expenditure 
of our resources ? Where so ready and 
complete an apparatus? Where so im- 
pulsive a stimulus ? or where so blessed 
a reward ?—iW*-4//. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S CITY GRATIFICATIONS. 

At a future time I will note down some 
of my many sources of country gratifica- 
tion. We will now, reader, enter the city 
together, and I will point out a few things 
there that afford me satisfaction; but' 
wrong me not by supposing me to be an 
idle lounger in public places; an indo- 
lent sight-seer, to whom time is of little 
value! What I describe will be, for 
the most part, my occasional recreations 
rather than my regular occupations. In 
the busiest life there are seasons of lei- 
sure, even in the six days appointed us 
in which to labour and do ail that we 
have to do; and, for my part, I think it 
right, wherever I am, to seek innocent 
sources of enjoyment in town and coun- 
try. Should you smile at some of the 
sources of gratification that I shall men- 
tion, I give you full leave to do so, 
while I shall whisper to myself, "Let 
those laugh that win !" 

I like to pick up scraps of conversa- 
tion as I pass my fellow-pilgrims in the 
world, whether at St. Giles's or St. 
James's : to notice peculiarities in form, 
dress, demeanour, language, or action: 
to muse on the shrewdness of one mai^^ 
the oddness of another, the churlishnesi^ 
of a third, and the kindness of a fourth : 
the Jew with his old clothes ; the Mo- 
hammedan with his box of rhubarb; 
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the whining beggar, defended by bis 
matches from the interference of the po- 
liceman; the fish woman at Billingsgate; 
the merchant on 'Change ; and the Lord 
Mayor in his state carriage — all call forth 
the speculations of Old Humphrey. 

I like to look in the shop windows; for 
many of them supply food for profitable 
speculation, I like to pause as the plumed 
hearse and mourning coaches, drawn by 
black horses arching their proud necks 
and lifting their feet high, slowly move 
among the crowded and busy streets, 
emphatically proclaiming to the passers- 
by, " Man that is born of a woman is of 
few days, and full of trouble. He cometh 
forth like a fiower, and is cut down : he 
fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth 
not," Job xiv. 1, 2. 

I like to look on etchings, drawings, 
engravings, and pictures, and am often- 
times spell-bound by their influence, 
feeling regret that I cannot thank those 
who have so much contributed to niy 
gratification. I like to glance, if it be 
only at the title page, on the works of 
authors that are in heaven, claiming 
kindred with them even there, knowing 
them, loving them, and longing to be 
like them. How many a kindred spirit 
has by its works made my heart beat and 
my pulse play, and called forth my admir- 
ation, joy, and thankfulness, hundreds 
of years after its translation to glory ! 

I like to linger at the well-supplied 
book stalls of those who sell second-hand 
books, and to turn over the leaves of the 
volumes exposed for sale, from the two- 
penny box of all sorts, at the door, to 
the shelf of folios inside the shop. I 
like to glide slowly with the living stream 
along Cheapside, noting the passers-by, 
and reading their history in their eyes, 
faces, and appearance. Twenty men 
did I meet there last week, every one 
bearing a broad, heavy board on his 
shoulder, placarded with the name of a 
London journal. Oh what a tale did 
their haggard cheeks, their sickly frames, 
and their ragged raiment make known I 
Thoughtlessness, indiscretion, crime, and 
poverty had doubtless a hand in making 
most of them what they were. 

I Uke to stand opposite Christ's Hos- 
pital, and look through the double row 
of iron palisades at the boys when they 
.are at play in the court-yard. If it were 
#possible to make a good-looking boy ap- 
pear ugly, by dressing him up ii) uncouth 
clothing, the blue gowq, yellow petticoat 
and stockings, and buckle-garier-iike 



girdle of the Chrift*s Hospital oostane 
would undoubtedly do it ; but, in spts 
of their dress, the light-hearted, meiry- 
making young rogues find their way into 
my heart. I remember that I once was 
a boy, and when they knuckle down at 
ring- taw, leap the skipping-rope, trundk 
the hoop, and race after one another, I 
feel that I could join them at their sport 
It was but yesterday that I stood loc^ng 
at them for ten minutes, afterwards giv- 
ing them in silence my parting blessing. 

I like, when I feel strong enough, but 
it is an arduous undertaking for an old 
man, to ascend to the golden gallery of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and to look upon 
London below. The incessant rumble ei 
busy life reaches me as an echo of things 
remote, and my brother emmets ben^aih 
me, by their diminished stature, make 
me feel little in my own eyes. Londcm, 
the treasure-hpuse of the earth for wealth 
and power, as the queen of nati<His, 
stretches the sceptre of her influence over 
the east and the west, the north and the 
south. She is, as it were, the big heart 
of the breathing world, animating Uiroug^ 
the peopled avenues of society the in- 
dustry, the knowledge, and the piety oi 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

I like, now aisd then, to visit a Chris- 
tian friend, walking abroad betimes, and 
breakfasting with him in his quiet aad 
retired habitation in the suburbs of ^ 
city. The early hour, apd the widk, as^ 
the fresh air, give me an appetite, ai^ 
the frizzled ham or bacon that form^a 
part of the hospitable meal relishes ail 
the better for the free and cheerful con- 
verse that prevails. I like to hear him, 
with a soft musical voice, read the H<^y 
Scriptures, expound with faithfulness, 
knowledge, and simplicity, the word of 
the Most High, and engage in snppliea- 
tion and thanksgivings to the Giver of 
all our mercies. I iSae to walk abroad 
with him in the fields or retired lanes, 
discoursing freely, as the case may be, of 
the heavens, the earth, and the varied 
objects of creation, indulging in literary 
projects, and fixing, perhaps, the sub- 
ject for the* next paper of Old Hum- 
phrey. 

I like to pass along the street when 
a throng of poor women, girls, and 
boys, stand with their jugs and cups, 
their basins and platters, opposite to 
an eating-house, waiting with their two- 
pences to receive the broken victuals 
of tl}e establishment. It would do jm^ 
good, if you have never seen this dm^ 
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ezhUrilaon, to gaze upon it ; and if jou 
have a kind heart, and twopence in your 
pocket, I feel quite sure, that some 
poor widow, or pale-faced mi with her 
crockery in her hand will soon have 
your money. What a comfortable &ing 
it is that one can buy such a substantial 
gratification, as that of lighting up the 
eye and gladdening the heart of the 
poor, at the low price of two pence I 

I like to stand among the gathered 
group of merchants and fOTeigners on 
^Change, just long enough for the rolling 
din of mingled voices and varied lan- 
guages to make one estimate more highly 
quietude and peace. I like, now and 
tiien, to peep at the parks, commenting, 
not ill-naturedly, on the gay equipages 
and well-dressed people assembled. I 
Me to lean over London-bridge, gazing 
on the steam boats as they come and go, 
and on the forest of masts that rises from 
the bed of the river. And I like to 
pause in Smithfield, ere I go by the spot 
where ^e martyr has *' played the man 
in the fire." May I never pass the 
place without more than common thank- 
fulness to the Father of mercies in spar- 
ing me the torment that better men have 
endured I 

I like to visit the cemeteries around the 
city, and bend over the resting places of 
Uie dead. There may the living learn 
les^ns of humility. I like to wander 
through the Zoological Gardens, and to 
fanpv the different birds, beasts, and 
re^kiles, at liberty in the pkces they fre- 
quented before they were caught and 
caged : the white bear on his icebergs ; 
the wolf amid the northern snow; the 
lion in the desert sand ; the tiger in the 
jungle ; the orang-outang in the woods ; 
the pelican in the wilderness ; the rattle- 
Snake in the thick tanked brushwood; 
and the crocodile basking on the sedgy 
banks of the Nile. How infinitely variea 
are the works of God I How wonderful 
are the creatures formed by the hand 
of the Almighty I 

I like to examine the new and useful 
inventions at the National. Gallery of 
Practical Science, and the IV>lytechnic 
Institution ; to hear the lectures ; to gaze 
on Ae revealed wonders of the micro- 
43cope ; to look at the life- rafts and fire- 
escapes among the models ; to receive a 
^ock from the electrical eel ; and to go 
down in the diving-bell with a friend 
who is too fearful to go down alone. I 
Hke to roam amid the gathered stores of 
the British Museum, from the gilt idd 



to the Elgin marbles, and from tfa« N 
mummies to the manuscripts ; to sit in the 
reading-room with an interesting volume 
before me, now and then steding a glance 
at the authors, artists, and reading world 
around. I like to visit the India House, 
and muse on its oriental stores, from the 
ivorv carved hanging gardens, to die 
skull of die Batta chief; from the hiiero- 
glyphic brick of Babylon to the manu- 
script dreams of Tippoo Saib, though 
written in language that I cannot under- 
stand. 

I like to visit the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster, and to give way to the solemn 
thoughts the place inspires, without 
entering into the question of the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of erecting in a 
temple of Christian worship such gor- 
geous commemorations of the departed 
dead; for I am no splitter of hairs, no 
decider of disputed points, no authority 
in doubtful doctrines of any kind, but a 
simple-minded old man, well content to 
keep to what is plain and practical, and 
to leave to those who are wiser than my- 
self all things that are too hard for me. 
I like to muse over the dust of good men, 
and to ponder, though with diminished 
interest, over the ashes of the merely 
great; and if the shrill voices of the 
youthful choir, and the thrilling swell of 
the harmonious organ reverberate from 
the sculptured roof and monumental walls, 
I am carried in my spirit to a heavenly 
temple, where angels join in the halle- 
lujahs of pardoned sinners, setting forth 
the praises of the Redeemer. 

I like to steal into a public meeting 
called for a Christian or benevolent 
purpose, ensconcing myself in a bac^ 
seat, where from my hiding-place I can 
see and hear all that passes. I like to 
look right and left on the beaming faces 
of the assembled multitude. To hear 
the remarks, the wisdom and experience 
of age, and to drink in the impassioned 
appeals and stormy eloquence of more . 
youthful hearts. 1 like, on such occa- 
sions, to feel my bosom beating, and my 
pube playing, as though I alone were 
the spectator, and to indulge in an ejacu- 
lation to the Father of mercies that every 
foot present may be quickened, every 
hand strengthened, and every heart en- 
larged in promoting the glory of Grod, 
and the welfare of mankind. 

I like to hear the sound of the * * church - ^ 
going bell" on the sabbath morn; to 
walk in peace to the sanctuary, noticing 
as I pass along my fellow-pUgrims bouBd 
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on the same errand — ** To render thanks 
to God for the great benefits received at 
his hands, to hear his most holy word, 
and to ask those things which are requi- 
site and necessary as well for the body 
as the soul." I like to listen to the 
faithful exhortation of a humble-minded 
minister of the gospel. These things I 
like, as well as to join in the triumphant 
chorus of a thousand tongues. 

*' Ye know the Lord our God is good; 
' His mercy is for ever sure : 

His praise at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure." 

Thus might I proceed till I had ex- 
hausted your patience, and still leave 
untold many things that afPord me satis- 
faction. Whatever may be our several 
tastes and feelings, if our hearts are under 
a right influence, we shall try to profit by 
all things, as the bee gathers honey from 
every flower. It is a fit season, after we 
have mused on the pleasing objects God*s 
providence has scattered in our pathway, 
to ponder on his goodness and grace as 
made known in his word. "Well will it 
be for us all to accustom ourselves to 
associate in our inmost thoughts, life with 
death, time with eternity, and earth with 
heaven. 



FAITH. 

Right faith is a thing wrought by 
the Holy Ghost in us, whieh changeth 
us, turneth us into a new nature, and 
begetteth us anew in God, and maketh 
us the sons of God ; and killeth the old 
Adam, and maketh us altogether new in 
the heart, mind, will, lust, and in all 
other affections and powers of the soul : 
the Holy Ghost ever accompanying her, 
and ruling the heart. Faith is a lively 
thing; mighty in working, valiant and 
strong; ever doing, ever fruitful; so 
that it is impossible that he which is 
endued therewith should not work al- 
ways good works, without ceasing. — 
Tyndal^ the Reformer, 



SUNSET IN ITALY. 

Jhst before we reached Bolsena, our 
stopping place for the night, we were 
favoured with one of the most beautiful 
and glorious sunsets I ever witnessed. 
The wind was high, and the waters of 
the lake were thrown into dark, rough 
billows. Dense clouds canopied the 
western heavens, and concealed, almost 



the whole afternoon, the sun from our 
view. Just before it sunk, however, 
behind the western mountains, the cur- 
tained clouds were drawn aside, and its 
broad disc displayed fully to view. As 
we turned to gaze, we saw directly be- 
fore us the dark agitated waters of the 
lake; beyond, the brown dusky hills, 
above which hung the glorious sun, full 
of golden splendour ; while a little to the 
right rose the gigantic Apennines, co- 
vered with eternal snow. No sooner had 
the bright disc of the king of day sunk 
below the horizon, than we were favoured 
with a view of what may emphaticallj 
be called an Italian sky. Previous to 
this, I had almost concluded that we were 
to see no such thing in Italy. There 
was a peculiarity in the heavens which 
I had never before seen, except west of 
the Mississippi. There were spots of 
straw-colotired clearness in the sky, 
which seemed to ' carry the eye back to 
unfathomable depths in the heavens. 
And then the gorgeous richness of the 
clouds that hung like drapery over the 
night- circled west, their ten thousand 
variegated dyes, the deep amber, the 
rich purple, the golden orange, the ul- 
tramarine blue, mingling together with 
hues so rich, and tints so bright, as no 
pencil can spread over the canvass— and 
the scene varying every moment, like 
the changing kaleidoscope, presentxng a 
view perfectly enchanting. This bright 
vision, however, like all earthly enjoy- 
ments, was soon gone, and darkness set- 
tled down upon us before we reached 
our stopping place. — Clark* s GHmptes 
of the, Old World, 



HOLINESS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Can it ever be expected, that the great 
God should pardon and save those rebels 
through Jesus Christ who knowingly 
and wilfully persist in their rebellions? 
Far be it. The very light of nature 
will not suffer us to believe this. This 
would be to make Christ^the minister 
of sin, and to build again the things which 
Christ came to destroy. Gal. ii. 17, 18. 
For it is the design of aU the blessings 
of the gospel, to make us conformable to 
God, and to his law, which is the un- 
changeable image of his holiness. The 
great design of it is to make us prac- 
tise love to God and our neighbour, 
which is the fulfilling of the law, as far 
as our state of frailty permits, Bom. 
xiii. 10.— Z)/-. Watts. 
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VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY 

ADAPTED TO ENGRAVING, ETC. 
No. II. 

In a former paper, we attempted to 
trace the history of discovery in this new 
bat important application of voltaic elec- 
tricity, and in so doing we have confined 
ourselves as much as possible to the 
account which has been published by the 
inventor, in many parts of the description 
quoting his own words. We have at the 
same time introduced such explanations 
of facts or principles as were necessary 
to be understood, and were, probably, 
unknown to some of our readers. It is 
our intention now to describe the man- 
ner in which the working in metals by 
voltaic electricity may be performed, so 
as to produce any effect that may be 
required. But previous to doing this, it 
is necessary that the experimenter should 
know how to manage nis battery. "We 
have already explained the construction 
of a voltaic battery, and have described 
the method of using it in these experi- 
ments; but it will, perhaps, be more 
satisfactory if we give a sketch of those 
arrangements which we have found most 
convenient in practice. 

In all cases it is important in perform- 
ing experiments to keep in view the 
necessity of saving time and expense. 
Large and costly instruments are not 
necessary in scientific investigations, al- 
though useful in the lecture room, where 
the object is to instruct a number of per- 
sons, and to exhibit such experiments as 
are likely to impress facts upon the mind, 
and teach the observers to reason upon 
what they see. Many of the most im- 
portant scientific discoveries have been 
made by the use of the most simple and 
homely apparatus. The late Dr. Wol- 
laston, who did as much for science as 
any of his contemporaries, made all his 
valuable discoveries by instruments that 
were singularly minute and inexpensive : 
indeed, we might say, that in this parti- 
cular he was even affected ; for he seemed 
to pride himself more upon the means 
by which his discoveries were made, than 
upon the additions he made to the scien- 
tific knowledge of his day. The young 
need not, therefore, be discouraged in any 
attempt to investigate for themselves by 
the want of apparatus, as an ingenious 
person may always make such as he re- 
quires ; for although rude in appearance, it 
may be effective in use. But while we 



inculcate these principles upon the minds 
of our readers, we must be cautious to 
regard them ourselves, and describe only 
such instruments as may be easily made 
and used. 

The most simple form of apparatus 
suited for the experiments we are about to 
explain, is represenjted in this engraving, 




and is all that can be required when the 
operations are carried on upon a small 
scale. T may be supposed to represent 
a tumbler, or any other glass vessel of 
convenient form, g is a gas glass stopped 
at the lower end /? by a piece of plaster 
of paris. z is a plate of zinc, and c a 
similar piece of copper, a coin, or any 
other metallic substance to be acted upon ; 
and these two are connected by a copper 
wire w. The inner vessel may be Kept 
in its place by a cork, or any other means 
that may happen to be found more con- 
venient. To put this instrument in ac- 
tion, the inner vessel containing the 
zinc may be about half filled with the 
solution of common salt in water, and 
the outer, containing the plate of copper, 
with a solution of me sulphate of cop- 
per. There is no danger in using the 
green vitriol, by which name the latter 
substiance is also known ; but as it is a 
poisonous compound, the vessels in which 
the solution is made should be well 
washed after they have been used, and 
the liquor thrown away when done with. 
Another form of apparatus is represent- 
ed in the engraving on page 274. It is cal- 
culated for the performance of experi- 
ments on a larger scale, and is that form 
and arrangement recommended by Mr. 
Spencer, whose description we give. We 
introduce it, not because it will be found 
necessary to those readers who merely 
wish to take the cast of a coin or the 
outline of a small object, but because it 
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will show hew the invention may be em- 
ployed in large works. The apparatus is 
represented in seotion ; or, in other words, 




r" 



the appearance is that which would be 
presented if it were cut in halves in the 
direction of its length, a is an earthen- 
ware vessel to receive the copper plate, 
and the solution of sulphate of copper, 
in which it is to be exposed, c is another 
vessel of earthenware or wood, of such a 
size that it may fit into the outer one, as 
shown in the drawing; the bottom of this 
vessel being formed of plaster of paris, or 
some other porous substance, which, while 
it retains the solution of common salt, 
may permit the voltaic action to go on 
without impediment, b is the copper 
plate to be acted on by the electricity, 
Jiat upon which copper is to be deposited. 
B is the zinc plate, and the two are 
united by the wire f, which may either 
be done in the manner exhibited in the 
drawing, or by the use of a binding 



Now in the use of either of these in- 
struments, there are several things to be 
considered. Among these may be par- 
ticularly mentioned the fact, that \k\Q 
solidity of the deposited metal entirely 
depends on the weakness or intensity of 
the electric action. This action, or force, 
may be regulated by increasing or de- 
creasing the thickness of the plaster of 
Biuris which separates the two metals, and 
by the coarseness or fineness of the naa- 
terial. **I made,** says Mr. CJooper^ 
'* three similar experisieBts, altering the 
texture and thiekness of die plaster each 
time, by which I ascertained that if the 
-plaster pjuiitions were thin and coarse^ 
the metallic deposition proceeded wi|]^ 
^^at rapidity, but the •crystals were i^ 
able and easily separated ; oa the other 
hand, if I made the partition thicker^ 
aiHi of a little finer material, the action 
was much i^ower, and the metallic depo- 
sition was as solid and ductile as copper 
formed by the usual methods; indeed 



when the action was exceedingly slow,.! 
have made a metallic deposition appa- 
rently much harder than common sheet 
copper, but more brittle.** 

Another fact worthy of notice is, that 
the rapidity of the electric action is woe- 
derfudy augmented by using the solu- 
tions already mentioned, quite hot. Mr. 
Crosse has stated, in the account of his 
experiments made upon the crystalliia- 
tion of metals, that he best succeeded 
when the solutions were kept at a boiling 
temperature ; and Mr. Spencer informs 
us, that by keeping the solutious he em^ 
ployed at a temperature of from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred tod 
eighty degrees of Fahrenheit, he was 
able to abridge the time otherwise re- 
quired, three or four fold. 

One or two other remarks may per- 
haps be, with propriety, introduced up©B 
the management of the apparatus, before 
we refer to the experiments themselves 

Whatever form of apparatus may be 
employed, the greatest care will be found 
necessary in using it ; for of all experi- 
nsents none are more delicate than those 
connected with the various branches of 
electric science. Let a perfect, uniiit»- 
rupted circuit be maintained for the elec- 
tricity, and let the wire have a perfect 
metaUic contact with the plates which it 
connects. The zinc may be with advan- 
tage occasionally taken out of the aahoe 
solution during the operation, andideaned 
in water. In the chdoe and applieatioD 
of the plates, it is better that they should 
be, as nearly as possiUe, of the sainc 
size, and it is <^ tmportanoe that the siae 
should be as thick as the required depo- 
sition of copper. That the solution of 
the sulphate of copper may be coDtinued 
in the necessary state, crystals of that 
substance should be oeca^onally added. 
When the process is long continued, the 
solution should be changed, for the sid- 
phuric acid, which is set free by the de- 
position of the metallic co{^r, {H-eveats 
the further action. 

TO oeXAIN A MOrtD OP ANV COHf 01 
MEBAL. 

Having prepared your v^^taoc bait«ry» 
connect the eoin, after it has been rejM 
with wax, as already deseribed) «4lh % 
similar pieee of zinc, hy means ^ a cop- 
per wire, and place ^em ia .the«olu(tfps: 
the zinc in (he s<du4leii of oemiao^'CP^ i 
the o<^ in that ^ 4he <op f gr . Alter 
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exposure for a short time) the deposition 
will commence and may be continued as 
long as required, subject to the rules 
already stated. 

TO OBTAIN A FAC-8IMILB OP A COIN 
OR MEDAI«. 

Take the coin, medal, or whatever 
other raised surface may be required, 
and placing it between two pieces of ex- 
ceedingly clean milled lead, submit them 
all to the action of a strong press. By 
this means a mould will be readily formed 
and a sharp distinct impression of the 
object. One of these pieces may now be 
taken and soldered to the wire as in for- 
mer instances, and immediately immersed 
in the proper solution. 

Another method of obtaining the mould 
is to take an impression bv the fusible 
raetal, which is a compound of bismuth, 
tin, and lead. This compound must be 
well known to our readers as that metal 
of which spoons are sometimes made for 
amusement, as it melts at a temperature 
below that of boiling water, so that the 
spoon suddenly disappefu^ when put into 
a cup of hot tea. When an impression 
has been taken in this manner, it must be 
exposed to the voltaic action, and in a 
few days a deposit of copper will be found 
within it. By varying the solution in 
which the mould is immersed, you may 
obtain almost any metal that is required ; 
or, if thought necessary, the face of the 
cast may be of one metal^ such as silver 
or gold, and the interior of one of less 
value, such as copper. Thus, for in- 
stance^ let a coating of silver be first 
deposited over the mould, which will be 
effected in a few hours, and then remove 
it into a solution of copper, and that metal 
will be precipitated, the two firmly unit- 
ing together as though they had been of 
the same nature, and thrown down by the 
same solution. 

TO OBTAIN IN METAL A FAC- SIMILE OF 
ANT WOOD SNOBAVING. 

UpoB this process we quote the explan- 
ation given by Mr. Spencer to die editor 
of a local newspaper, after the publication 
of his pamphlet. ** The wood engrav- 
ing being given, take a piece of sheet 
lead the requw'ed sise ; let its superfice 
be about one-eighth of an inch larger all 
round than that of the wood block. The 
lead must now be planed with a common 
pkme, JBft «8 a piece of soft wood ; (the 



tool termed by the joiner a try plane does 
best ;) a clear bright surface is thus ob- 
tained, such as I have been unable to get 
by any other means. The engraved 
surface of the wood must now be laid on 
the planed surface of the lead, and both 
put carefully in the press; should the 
engraving have more than two inches of 
superficies, a copying press is not power- 
ftil enough. vVhatever press is used, 
the subject to be copied must be cau- 
tiously laid in the centre of the pressure, 
as a very slight lateral force will in some 
degree injure the process. The lead to 
be impressed upon must rest on the iron 
plate of the press, as must the back part 
of the wood engraving ; the pressure to 
be applied regulariy, and not, as in some 
cases, with a jerk. When the pressure 
is deemed complete, they may be taken 
out, and if, on examination, the lead is 
not found to be completely up, the wood 
engraving may be neatly relaid on the 
lead, and again submitted to the press, 
using the same precaution as before; 
When the lead is taken out, a wire should 
be soldered to it immediately, and it 
should then be put into the ^paratus 
without loss of time, as the less it is sub- 
jected to the action of the atmosphere 
the better : care should also be taken not 
to touch the surface with the fingers.** 

It is here worthy of remark, that any 
number of impressions whether of a coin, 
medal, or wood cut, may be taken on the 
same sheet of lead, and by having an ap* 
paratus sufificiently large, xkkey may all be 
cast by the voltaic process at the same 
time. In this case, however, it would 
be necessary to coat the intervening 
spaces with a suitable varnish to prevent 
the deposition of copper upon those parts. 
It is not necessary that the casts should 
be of any considerable thickness; for 
when a face of sufficient strength has 
been produced it may be attached to 
another piece of metal. The only method 
at present known of obtaining the two 
sides of a coin, or rather to obtain a per- 
fect fac-simile of a coin, is to take a cast 
of each side, and then to join them by 
soldering or otherwise, as may be found 
most convenient. 

TO OBTAIN THE FACE OF A COIN OR 
MEDAL IN TWO OR MORE METALS. 

Let it be supposed that it is required 
to obtain a cast from a mould, one part 
in gold and one in silver, the greater 
mass or thickness being of copper. Cover 
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tbe part required to be in silver with the 
varnish, and expose the mould, which 
we suppose to be formed of some metal, 
to the voltaic action in a solution of gold. 
"When a sufficient coating has been ob- 
tained, remove the varnish from the part 
hitherto hidden, and let the action be 
carried on in a solution of silver. This 
being effected, the mould may be re- 
moved into a solution of the sulphate of 
copper, and the necessary degree of thick- 
ness be thus given. 

TO OBTAIN A BEPRESENTATION IN BE- 
lilBP OF ANY liETTEBS OB OTHEB 
FOBMS ENGBAVED ON A METALLIC 
PLATE. 

Take a sheet of clean and perfectly 
polished copper, and co^^ it with some 
appropriate cement. Then work upon 
the surface, a wire being previously 
soldered to the back, the design that is 
required, whether it be a name, a figure, 
or otherwise, and cut away the wax with 
a graver, taking care that the copper be 
thoroughly exposed. The plate must 
then be immersed in dilute nitric acid, 
that is to say, about one part of nitric 
acid to three of water. "When the re- 
quired effect has been obtained, which 
may be known by the green colour of 
the solution, and the rise of bubbles of 
nitrous gas, the plate is ready for the 
voltaic apparatus. 

TO OBTAIN A SOLID VOLTAIC PLATE 
HAVING THE LINES IN BELIEF. 

Take a plate of any suitable metallic 
substance, such as copper or lead, and 
engrave upon it the subject required, 
and to the depth which may be thought 
necessary for printing when in relief. 
It has been already stated, that in engrav- 
ing the plate, the common graver must 
not be used, but one by which the letters 
or lines mav be made nat at the bottom, 
and they should be as nearly the same 
depth as possible. When the engraving 
is complete, coat the entire surface of 
the plate with a mixture of virgin wax 
and spirits of turpentine, by placing a 
piece on it and then exposing it to the 
heat of a spirit lamp. When cooling, 
rub off this coating and wipe the plate 
clean, for there will still be sufficient wax 
in the pores of the copper to prevent the 
voltaic copper from adhering. This 
being done, the wire may be soldered on, 
and the back and edges should be well 



coated with a varnish of shdl lae aiid 
alcohol. Or the plate may be fixed by 
a bed of plaster of 'paris in a box of the 
size, the edges of the box projecung just 
as much above the surface of the plate 
as the voltaic copper is required to be in 
thickness. The prepared plate is now 
ready for the process of deposition, which 
is effected as already described. 

We have now presented the reader 
with all that is at present known concern- 
ing the use of voltaic electricity in work- 
ing metals, in a condensed form, but 
we trust in a style sufficiently clear to all 
who may be interested in the process. 



ASPECT OF INDIA— No. I. 

It is an expression not confined to the 
unlearned, which we not unfrequently 
hear, " The heat of India," or " The 
climate of India;" whereas Hindostan 
contains regions as subject to snow, with 
chilhng frosts and cold and shivering 
blasts, as any part of continental Europe; 
and presents as great a variety of climate, 
from the arid heat of a vertical sun, to 
the inhospitable and freezing atmosphere 
of the bleak and frigid north. The coun- 
tries now ruled by, or subject to the 
supremacy of Britain in the East, extend 
from the equator, near to which Singa- 
pore is situated, or from the southern- 
most peninsula of Malacca, about two 
degrees north latitude, to the Himalayas, 
which range from the twenty-eighth de- 
gree, in the Bhotan country, advancing 
to the more noctherk^ latitudes of Cash- 
mere, Attock, and Herat ; and extend in 
the widest sweep of the river Sind as far 
as the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth de- 
grees ; and spread from the Sylhet fron- 
tier (a border which lies as far east as the 
one hundredth degree) to the mouths of 
the Indus on the western shores of Hin- 
dostan ; besides the dependencies in the 
Persian Gulf and on the Red Sea: — ^a 
wide enough field for every change of 
climate and every degree of temperature 
under which man can comfortably subsist. 
While the native of the southern pro- 
vinces clothes himself in the loose and 
light robes of cotton, or passes among 
his people in the bazaars and thorough- 
fares only partially covered, the hardy 
northern wraps himself in the wooUea 
or silken stuffs and shawls of Moultan 
and Cashmere, or in the fllumels aad 
broad- cloth of English manufacture; aad 
the daring traveler or mountaineer <^ 
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the Himalayas is glad to draw around 
him the furs and mufflings which are 
employed to protect against the snows of 
Nova Zembla or Siberia. 

The several presidencies have their 
separate and distinguishing natural cha- 
racteristics, and the countries or pro- 
vinces subject to their jurisdiction diffet 
as they lie east or west, north or south. 
If we traverse the eastern regions under 
the presidency of Bengal, we shall find 
the alluvial, well-watered, and flat plains 
of Bengal, the hills and dales of Bahar, 
the Rajmehall hills, and the table-lands 
with which the province is diversified. 
Allahabad contains the exuberant district 
of Benares, the fertile banks of the 
Jumna and Granges, and the elevated 
table- lands of Bundlecund, with the pic- 
turesque and isolated hills which range 
and diverge in groups parallel to the 
Vindhya mountains. Agra is in some 
places open and flat, but toward the 
south and west better wooded, and inter- 
spersed with hills and dales; while 
Delhi is covered with dense jungles and 
forests in the north-west, but clear, 
level, and cultivated from the centre 
to the south-west. The British pro- 
vinces in Berar are wild and rugged, 
with steep water-courses, dense jungles, 
hiUs, and impassable ravines. The Vind- 
hya and Goundwara, or Sautpora, ranges 
of hills on either side, hedge in the ro- 
mantic valley of the Nerbudda for three 
hundred miles ; a rude, and uncultured 
vale, which stretches in breadth nearly 
twenty miles, and is fringed on both 
sides to the mountain summits with fo- 
rests of deep jungle. Malwa is a table- 
land, generally open and highly culti- 
vated, varied with conical and flat- 
crowned hills apd low ridges, watered by 
numerous rivers and small streams, and 
favoured with a rich productive soil and 
a mild climate, alike conducive to the 
health of man and the liberal supply of 
his wants and luxuries. Ahmedabad, 
Kairah, Baroach, Baroda, and Surat, 
occupy a wild sea- coast ; at certain sea- 
sons are cold and unpleasant, and em- 
brace a country mountainous and jungly, 
with some fertile tracts, especially Guze- 
rat, a flat country, rich and fruitful. 
Kandeish, Poonah, and Ahmednuggur, 
are districts of irregular but elevated 
territory ; are intersected by rivers and 
pellucid streams, which flow through 
valleys truly beautiful, and are over- 
topped by hills and native fortresses, 



which render the country^picturesque and 
variegated ; the plain is well-watered and 
fertile ; and the Ghauts present to the 
view continuous lines of mountain-forest, 
while the river courses, the Krishna, 
Toombuddra, Taptee, and Gutpurba, 
pass through a region exceedingly rich 
and diversified. In the Concans, north 
and south, a line of sea-coast extends for 
several hundred miles, with a narrow 
margin of productive land, and an abrupt 
wall of steep, rocky mountains, ascend- 
ing in some places four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. Among, and 
on the outer verge of these Ghauts, are 
many fruitful spots, cultivated as rice 
tracts, irrigated by numerous mountain 
streams. From Goa throughout the pro- 
vince of Canara to Mangalore, and fol- 
lowing the Malabar coast to Cochin, the 
scenery is romantic and grand. The 
cataract of the river Shirawati, or Cara- 
wooti, which rises in Darwar, and flow- 
ing into Canara, falls into the sea at 
Shadusgur, exceeds in beauty and sub- 
limity every waterfall which has hitherto 
been made known in Europe. The 
country around the village of Haliali, or 
HuUyhale, to the north-west of the fall, 
about three miles, and on the confines of 
the Goese territory, presents the richness 
of a tropical forest, mingled with cultiva- 
tion. The traveller comes unexpectedly 
upon the river, and the sudden transition 
adds to the effect. A few steps of de- 
vious winding over huge blocks of gra- 
nite, bring him " to the brink of a fear- 
ful chasm, rocky, bare, and black," down 
into which he looks to the depth of a 
thousand feet. The bed of the river is 
one- fourth of a mile in direct breadth ; 
but the edge of the fall is elliptical, with 
a sweep of about half a mile. This body 
of water rushes, at first, for about three 
hundred feet, over a slope at an angle of 
forty -five degrees, in a sheet of white 
foam, and is then precipitated to the 
depth of eight hundred and fifty more 
into a black abyss, with a thundering 
noise.. It has, therefore, a depth of 
eleven hundred and fifty feet. In the 
rainy season the river appears to be about 
thirty feet in depth at the fall ; in the dry 
season it is much lower, and is divided 
into three cascades, of varied beauty and 
astonishing grandeur, but the smaller 
streams are almost dissipated before they 
reach the bottom. 

No description is adequate to convey a 
full conception of the beauty, the vprdure, 
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the Wooded and watered gletis and vale«, 
of this romantic province. The rolling 
mountains, which rise and tower in grand 
magnificence one over another, from the 
white ocean-margin to the tahle-lands of 
the Mahratta, the Coorg, and the My- 
sore countries ; the ever-gushing and re- 
freshing mountain streams which hasten 
down the steep- sided but plenteous val- 
leys, or through the lower plains covered 
with cocoa-nut trees, and enter by nume- 
rous inlets to the sea; the precipitous 
and craggy Ghauts, some of them 
piercing the sky to the height of seven or 
nine thousand feet from their watery 
base, exhibiting an umbrageous and ver- 
dant forest to their loftiest summits, 
mock all efforts to delineate or convey an 
idea of their stupendous magnitude or 
luxuriant majesty. Travancore advances 
to Cape Comorin, for one hundred and 
^ty miles, presenting valleys down to 
the sea- shore, clothed witn perennial 
verdure; then hills and dales, forming 
scenes of the most lovely and peaceful 
beauty, all richly cultivated. The gigan- 
tic Ghauts of the western coast recede 
here further (perhaps forty miles) inland, 
and are crowned to their summits with 
stupendous forests of teak, bamboo, etc. ; 
the whole province furnishing the most 
splendid picture of tropical scenery which 
any region can display. The blue moun- 
tains of Ooimbatore, the Nielgheries, lie 
to the south of Mysore from sixty to 
a hundred miles; they are free from 
jungle, and in a high state of cultivation. 
The most elevated is nearly nine thou- 
sand feet above the ocean level, and the 
lowest is about five thousand six hundred 
and sixty feet; Jackanairi the lowest, 
and Moorahoorti Bet the highest', among 
the five. The clknate'ojj these hills is 
mild as is the south of France, and salu- 
brious as Devonshire. To the north of 
them is elevated the table-land of the 
ceded provinces, Bellary, Cuddapah, etc., 
and contains some of the most fruitful 
districts of the Madras presidency, 
though, perhaps, it is also the hottest re- 
gion. MjTsore claimed as its capital the 
rortress of Seringapatam ; but Bangalore 
is more worthy tSe inquiries of the geo- 
grapher. It is a plateau of fifty or sixty 
miles square, witfi an undulating surface, 
and nearly three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. The climate is pecu- 
liarly salubrious and mild, visited by the 
monsoons of the eastern and the western 
coast, and possesatng ^ rich^t wil ; its 



fertility and temperatm^e are not m- 
passed in any province cf British India. 
The coast and region between Madna 
and the Cape Comorin ^ and from Cut- 
tack to Madras, are perhaps the most 
fervid and oppressive to the European; 
but there are no swamps, the atmosphere 
is not poisoned with malaria, nor is 
the soil subject to nitrous incrustadons. 
The shore is flat and sandy, compara- 
tively sterile and uncultivated ; a parched 
and naked waste spreads along an extent 
of six hundred miles from the mouths of 
the Kistnah to the mouths of the Can- 
very. From Nagpore, by ElUehpore, to 
Jaulnah and Beejanuggur on the north 
and west, and thence along the banb of 
the Toombuddra, by Kurnool, inclodiDg 
Hyderabad, as far as to the oonfines of 
Rajamundry, watered by the Oodaverjr 
on the south and east, an arable and 
productive region, extends over nearly 
one hundred and ten thousand square 
miles. The soil will grow the strongest 
grain, and bears the finest wheat, and is 
capable of the highest cultivation. The 
climate is generally healthy, aftd for the 
greatest part of the year coiAp»idvety 
cool; especially the two northern dis- 
tricts. At Hyderabad, for the three hot 
months in the year, the thermometo' is 
often as high as one hundred Fahrenheit 
in the shade, and sometimes even at mid- 
night. Beneath the eastern Ghaute 
stretch out the lower provinces of the 
Camatic, beginning from the northern 
Circars, and embracing Ongole, Arcot, 
Combaconum, TVichinopoly, Madura, 
and Tinnevelly, vnth the country of 
Tanjore. The fertility of most of these 
regions is proverbial, and they abound in 
the richest produce. The atmosphere ia 
dry, and often parching, yet to a great 
extent tempered with 3ie breezes firom 
the sea, or afibrding shelt^ in the high 
lands connected with the Gbants. Thovgh 
the eastern Ghauts be not so magnifieent 
or picturesque as ^ose on the western 
shor^, there are many lovely spota, 
nooks, tas it were, retired fW>m the wiM 
glare of Indian sands, and the withering 
heat of a vertical tun, where grandeur 
and solitude, verdure and shade, tH 
nurses of the poetic child, furnish a re* 
treat the most peaceful and refreshing.— 

— ^,*. — 

SEVRE CHINA. 

'* Arise, and go down to tiie potter^ 
honse, and there I wiH oauae wee lo 
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hesLT my words. Then I went down to 
the potter's house, and, beht)ld, he 
wrou£^ht a work on the wheels. Anojthe 
vessel that he made of clay was marred 
in the hand of the potter : so he made 
it again another vessel, as seemed good to 
the potter to make it Then the word of 
the Lord came to me, saying, O house 
of Israel, cannot I do with yoii as this 
potter ? saith the Lord. Behold, as the 
clay is in the potter's hand, so are ye in 
my hand, O house of Israel," Jer. xviii. 
This beautiful passage was brought 
to the recollection of the writer, and 
forcibly illustrated by a mos^ interest- 
ing visit to the china works of Sevre, 
situated a few miles from Paris. It 
was a fine sunny morning, the banks 
of the Seine, and the green park of 
St. Cloud, as the party passed them, 
afforded many a lovely picture, and 
reminded us, that although we had left 
die verdant landscapes of our own 
dear island far behind, nature's God 
was with us still. A short and plea- 
swat ride brought us to Sevre. The 
works are much on the same principle 
as those of the English potteries, not 
large, but very complete. The work 
people, decently dressed, virere quietly 
juirsuing their different employments in 
well^rdered apartments. All were most 
willing to afford us what information they 
could. The forms they were '^throw- 
ing*' and moulding were most graceful 
az^ beautiful. Scarcely could we fancy 
that the rough clay, as we saw it fresn 
from the pit, in its unrefined state, was 
indeed the nuiterial of those snowy 
wreaths of buds, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit, which the **bbcuit work" pre- 
sented in such exquisite forms and 
unrivalled puritv; or that the magni- 
ficent vases, cabinets, urns, and rich 
services, so elegant in shape, and bril- 
liant in gilding and colours, were 
once shapeless my in the hand of the 
potter. At Sevre are specimens of the 
pottery of other nations, from the clay 
pitcher of the ha}f savage, ill shapen, 
hardened in Uie sup, or ba^y fired on his 
rude hearth stone, to the chaste models of 
Wedgewood, and the classical forms of 
Gree<^ and Rome. The pliant clay, 
when placed on the whed, yields to the 
^iightest pressure of the poster's hand, 
rises or sinks, becomes a bowl or a jar, 
a vessel for humble or honourable ser- 
vice, 4^^9i:d>og to th^ master's design. 
N«w he ^rms land cautiously pccaerves 
it, and now rejects its imjpierfeot shape. 



and dashes it to pieces again Upon the 
wheel. Thus are the nationd of the 
world, and the hearts of all men, in the 
hand of the Lord God. After being 
subjected to the action of the furnace, 
glazed, and again baked, the ware is 
Uien ornamented with paintings, land- 
scapes, groups of flowers, or portraits; 
and in ue more valuable articles these 
designs are executed with the highest 
finish and skill; but the colour, when 
first laid on these beautiful specimens of 
art, is generally of a very different hue 
to that which the finished piece presents. 
The artist's work seemed all confusion : 
he was apparently laying on red for pur- 
ple, and brown for pink : out he well knew 
that the furnace would change these to 
their proper tints. How frequently do 
we, in our ignorance, charge God fool- 
ishly, and scan his work in vain ! How 
many dark shades in our history have 
been finished in the furnace of affliction, 
and gilded our brightest blessings ! How 
often we think God is swerving from his 
own promise and design, when, in reality, 
the best means are in operation to bring 
them to pass. 

We were greadv delighted with tjie 
whole process of this interesting manu- 
facture. At last the doors were thrown 
open, and we were admitted to the show 
rooms. Here a vast variety of elegant 
pieces of porcelain, all completely and 
well finished, were to be seen in the per- 
fection of their beauty. Here was the 
portrait of Louis xvi. and his queen; 
of Napoleon and Maria Antoinette, with 
Josephine, and various others, executed 
in the style of a first-rate miniature on 
ivory ; copies and models from the great 
masters ; vases and cabinets of large 
dimensions, in exquisite taste, and dis- 
playing the utmost ingenuity, fit orna- 
ments for the palace of a king. 

Do we covet to be vessels fitted for 
the Master's use, and to have our station 
at last in the kingdom above ? Then let us 
now learn to be as clay in the hand of 
the potter, to yield our rebellious will to 
the operations of Divine grace. And 
while the wheel of Providence, as it 
turns, calls for us to rise and prosper, or 
to sink low in the vale of humility ; 
while mortifications and denials lead us 
to cry out, ** All these things are against 
me ;" let us recall our rash words, remem- 
bering, that the present is an unfinished 
state, a state of preparation. Let us look 
forward to the time when the f^vnace of 
affliction shall have aone its work, and 
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be no longer needful, but the finished 
piece be securely placed in the palace of 
the King of kings. N. 



PETRA. 

Wb pause at Petra, the Edom of pro- 
phecy, and the metropolis of Idumea. 
Where is now the war horse of Idumea, 
with a neck clothed with thunder? 
Where are the chariots, and the horse- 
men ? Where ? An et;ho, reverber- 
ating from the mountains of Seir, re- 
peats, "Where? where?" "Edom is 
become a desolation,'* and "a court for 
owls." Petra is the land of forgetful- 
ness, and the "dukes of Edom are no 
more." The winding sheet of d^^th 
covers the capital of Idumea; "em- 
phatic silence," more touching than 
eloquence, reigns throughout this vast 
necropolis. Petra, the ancient capital 
of Idumea, hitherto wrapped up in the 
deep recesses of solitude, remained until 
lately unknown. Here was the c»adle 
of commerce seventeen centuries ago; 
the emporium of Northern Arabia, and 
the entrepot between Palestine, and 
Syria, and Egypt. It was the birth- 
place of Bal^m, and renowned for 
oracles and auguries ; in it, as a strong- 
hold, were deposited the treasures of 
the saltans of Egypt ; and (he name of 
Petra seemed to have become all but 
extinct, with the declension of the Ro- 
man power in the East. Here is a 
town embosomed amid a fortress of 
mountains ; utter desolation reigns over 
wonderful ruins, noble in decay, and 
sublime in their fall. Mount Hor, with 
Aaron's tomb, surmounts the city of 
desolations ; the metropolis of moving 
sands, and a blighted desert. The en- 
trance is from the east, through a deep 
gorge, or ravine, called JEl syky and the 
river that supplied Edom flowed through 
this valley ; the wall of rock is from 
four hundred to seven hundred feet 
high. The sides of this romantic chasm 
are clothed with tamarix, wild fig, ole- 
ander, and the caper plant, the latter 
hanging in luxuriant festoons from cracks 
and crevices ; the solitude is only dis- 
turbed by the screaming of eagles, hawks, 
owls, ana ravens, which congregate here 
in vast multitudes. The ruins burst on 
the eye of the astonished and bewildered 
traveller in all their awful magnificence ; 
this amphitheatre of mountains is tinged 
with extraordinary hues, and is at once 



romantic and picturesque; sepulchres 
and tombs, sculptures, in all the ma- 
jesty of art, decorate these " everlasting 
hills ;" more than two hundred and fifty 
sepulchres are chiselled in the rock: 
and this is Edom, the metropolis of 
Idumea! The stupendous ruins, the 
magnificent tombs, the amphitheatre, 
the columns, and capitals, obelisks, 
friezes, all attest the magnificence which 
once reigned in this mountain metro- 
polis — a city of desolation, which even 
the bittern scarce disturbs; "lines of 
confusion, and stones of emptiness." 
The territory of the descendants of Esau 
is swept as by "the besom of destruc- 
tion," and remains a miracle of evidence 
as palpable as any monument in the 
history of time. Its eighteen cities are 
mouldered into dust, and the dwellers 
among the rocks, that " made their nests 
among the stars" are brought low. 
"Thy terribleness hath deceived thee." 
Laborde mentions that the view from 
one of the mountain peaks, which sur- 
mounts this city of tombs, disclosed 
" a vast frightful desert, a chaotic sea, 
the waves of which were petrified," 
before them stood mount Hor, crested 
by the prophet's tomb. The attention 
and contemplation seemed to be here 
divided between the survey of " nature, 
who invites attention to her matchless gir- 
dle of rocks, wondrous as well for thdr 
colours as their forms, and the men 
who feared not to intermingle the works 
of their genius with such splendid ef- 
forts of creative power." 

"I would," says Mr. Stephens, "that 
the sceptic could stand as I did among 
the ruins of this city among the rocks, 
and there open the sacred Book and 
read the words of the inspired pen- 
men, written when this desolate place 
was one of the greatest cities in the 
world. I see the scoif arrested, the 
cheek pale, his lip quivering, and his 
heart quaking for fear, as the ruined 
city cries out to him, in a voice load 
and powerful as that of one risen from 
the dead ; though he would not believe 
Moses and the prophets, he believes 
the handwriting of God himself in the 
desolation and eternal ruin around him." 
"Wisdom hath departed from Teman, 
and understanding from the mount of 
Esau !" Who hath done these things? 
Even he "who cometh from Edom, 
— travelling in the greatness of his 
strength !" How terrible is the detd^ 
of a city I — Murray, 
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ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

" The vise took oil in their vessels xrith their 
lamps," Matt. xxv. 4. 

It is worthy of remark, that the word 
rendered lamps, in this parable, does not 
mean what is thus conveyed to an ordi- 
nary English reader, whose mind is 
fixed on the instruments which give 
light in various circumstances ; but that 
term properly signifies torches. If, 
however, on this declaration, a difficulty 
should arise as to the application of oil 
to such means of giving light, it may be 
removed by referring to a custom in 
India. 

When persons are about to travel by 
night, through unfrequented places, in 
that country, where it is very important 
to keep up a light, they do not trust 
themselves, as in a town or station, to a 
lantern ; but a man is hired, who carries 
in his right hand a kind of torch, having 
a large head of tow, or some similar sub- 
stance; and in his left a vessel, out 
of which he keeps occasionally pouring 
oil on the lighted tow. Thus a large 
flame is made, and one much stronger 
than that of the wick of a lamp. The 
blaze brightens the whole path, and is 
neither extinguished by the rain nor the 
wind. 

A remembrance of this fact will pre- 
vent the misconception sometimes aris- 
ing, that oil should be taken in the 
lamp, which consequently leads to a 

August, 1840. 



mis-quotation of the passage: on the 
contrary, we are to imitate the wise, who 
** took oil in their vessels with their 
lamps." The foolish virgins were con- 
tent with the supply which the torch 
first received; they thought only of a 
temporary effect ; they made no provi- 
sion for circumstances which might very 
naturally happen ; whereas, their pru- 
dent companions . exercised forethought, 
and took a reserve of oil to feed the 
flame of their torches when their former 
stock was exhausted. 

Great indeed is the difference between 
the mere professor and the actual pos- 
sessor of religion : the one lives only for 
time, and the other chiefly for eternity ; 
the one leaves all as he enters the grave, 
the other is provided for the dissolution 
of the body, and the conflagration of the 
universe. Here, then, is the wisdom of 
the saints I 

Its infinite importance should lead 
to prayer. "If any of you lack wis- 
dom," says the apostle James, ** let him 
ask of God, that giveth to all men liber- 
ally, and upbraideth not : and it shall be 
given him. There are, however, peti- 
tions which will not avail, for it is added, 
"But let him ask in faith, nothing 
wavering. For he that wavereth is like 
a wave of the sea, driven with the wind 
and tossed. For, let not that man think 
that he shall receive any thing of the 
Lord.** The prayer of faith alone is the 
acceptable and prevailing prayer, 
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STAGE COACH DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

It is truly interesting and consolatory 
to read the gracious assurances of our 
blessed Lord, that the minutest concerns 
of his people are not beneath his conde- 
scending notice and regard ;, and we 
have frequent opportunities, in ordinary 
life, of seeing them strikingly fulfilled 
and illustrated. ** Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ? and one of them 
shall not fall on the ground without your 
Father. But the very hairs of your head 
are all numbered. Fear ye not there- 
fore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows," Matt. x. 29 — 31. An inter- 
esting record might be formed from the 
experience of the people of God, in 
which the overruling hand, and gracious 
care of our heavenly Father have been 
displayed in circumstances the most 
seemingly inconsiderable and contingent. 
We have many such examples in Scrip- 
ture : for instance, how much depended 
on the trivial circumstance of a king of 
Persia having a sleepless night, EsUier 
vi. ; and on a poor woman going, at a 
certain moment, to draw water for the 
common affairs of her house, John iv. ; 
and, perhaps, most of us can recollect, 
in our experience or observation, very 
important advantages resulting from in- 
cidents in themselves as small as the 
falling of a sparrow, or the loosening of 
a hair. The following facts, though not 
so momentous as many that might be 
recorded, are not devoid of interest. 
They refer to desirable results, connected 
with trifling and seemingly untoward 
circumstances in journeys ; disappoint- 
ments, or mistakes, as to the vehicle or 
the road intended to be taken. 

In one of my early visits to my uncle, 
I was to be sent home by coach. My fa- 
ther, in his letter, specified the particu* 
lar vehicle by which he wished me to 
come, aiid appointed to meet me at the 
inn, and take me with him to the house 
of a friend, where he was going to fetch 
home my mother and little sister, who 
had been staying there a few days. I 
was delighted with the arrangement, as I 
had long been desirous of visiting that 
family, having heard much of their splen- 
did collection of natural curiosities. Be- 
sides, I longed to see my mother and 
sister, after being several weeks sepa- 
rated from them. As it was a long 
stage, and my journey not much more 
than twenty miles of the way, a place 
could not be secured for me ; but I was 
waiting on the bridge to obtain, as I 



thought, the first chance. To my great 
disappointment, however, the coach 
drew up to a gentleman's house at the 
foot of the bridge, and took in two little 
girls, leaving no room for another inside 
passenger. The coachman shook bb 
head, and said he was very sorry ; but 
he could not, any how, make room for 
me : the young ladies were going all the 
way to London, and their places had 
been booked several days before. There 
was no remedy ; I turned back with feel- 
ings of bitter disappointment, thinking that 
my parents would be uneasy at not see- 
ing me as appointed ; and that, perhaps, 
even if I snould get a place by the next 
coach, there might be no one at the inn 
to meet me, or not without great incon- 
venience; and that, at aU events, I 
should lose the anticipated pleasure of 
visiting Ashley Court 

My uncle observed my distress, and 
spoke to me of the duty of reconciling 
our minds to unavoidable circumstances, 
observing, that we ought to submit to 
things that cross our wishes, not merely 
because we cannot alter them, but from 
a firm conviction that all, even the most 
trivial, or the most untoward events, are 
wisely and kindly ordered for the best 
I recollect his using this expressioa, 
** Our minutest concerns are arrangtH 
by Him who leaves nothing to the de- 
cision of chance, and ordains nothing bat 
what is fully consistent with perfect wis- 
dom and love." 

I recollected his words with deep inter- 
est, when, on my arrival by the evening 
coach, my parents expressed peculiar 
gratitude for my preservation, and told 
me, that a melancholy accident had oc- 
curred in connexion with the coach by 
which I was to have come. The coach 
was going at full speed, when one of the 
doors flew open, and a little girl, who 
was leaning against it, fell out and was 
killed on the spot. It was one of the 
two whom I had seen taken up, and by 
whom I was prevented occupying a seat 
in the vehicle. We afterwards learned 
that the subject of this melancholy ca- 
tastrophe, though One of the numerous 
branches of a gay and irreligious famfiy, 
was herself a very amiable and hopefol 
child. She had oeen under the care of 
a pious relative, and was removed to be 
sent to a fashionable boarding schod, 
her parents being apprehenBive thtrt, if 

suffered to remain wim , ** she waidd 

become too good." 

I hope I was not altogether utunkiMil 
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of the distinguishing care of Providence 
which, by thwarting my desires, eifect- 
ed my preservation ; for had I been in 
the coach, in all probability, I might 
have been the subject of the accident ; 
and who can tell but the purposes of Di- 
vine grace were answered towards the poor 
little sufferer, in removing her from the 
scenes and dangers into which she would 
have been plunged? I was spared to 
enjoy, and 1 hope, improve the privilege 
of pious parental solicitude: she y^as 
taken from the hands of careless un- 
godly parents, who knew not the value 
of her immortal soul. 

It was not vwy long after the circum- 
stance just related, that my father was 
preparing to go to London, on business 
of considerable importance, when a friend 
from a distance unexpectedly called, and, 
his business also being important, de- 
tained my father until the coach bad 
passed ; or, at least, until it was too late 
for him to go by it. As we sat at tea, 
my father appeared gloomy and per- 
plexed at the disarrangement of his plans. 
It was essential that he should be in 
London on the following morning : the 
mail would arrive in time for his busi- 
ness, but it was very uncertain whether 
there would be room for him. He was 
half inclined to take post horses, and 
start immediately. 

My mother endeavoured to divert his 
uneasiness, and encourage him with the 
hope of accomplishing his object in good 
time. **Who can tell," she added, 
" but it may be for some good end that 
you have been disappointed ? Remem- 
ber, last year, when Samuel came home 
from your brother's, how often have we 
been thankful that he could not come by 
the coach intended I" Scarcely had she 
uttered the words, when my father went 
to the window to ascertain the state of 
the weather. He seemed to see some- 
thing that attracted his attention ; but, 
without saying any thing, he went out 
of the house hastily. CM his return, in 
about half an hour, he said, " Yes ; 
there was a good end to be answered by 
my disappointment. I have been per- 
mitted the privilege of rescuing two 
children from destruction." 

When my father went to the window, 
he had observed an extraordinary light in 
the house of our opposite neighbour. He 
hastened across, and found that three 
children had been put to bed in the room 
where he saw the light. He hastened 
up stidrs, and met the eldest child scream- 



ing that the house was on fire. With 
great difficulty, he made his way to the 
bed where the two little ones lay, snatch- 
ed up one in each arm, and brought 
them forth in safety. He then judi- 
ciously directed and assisted in extin- 
guishing the flames, which, although the 
children had been placed in circum- 
stances of imminent peril, had not ex- 
tended very far. The mischief had origi- 
nated in a candle being left and forgotten, 
a snuff from which had fallen on the toilet 
cover, and communicated to the curtains. 
The parents were from home, and the 
servants engaged in a distant part of the 
hduse, where the cries of the children 
could scarcely have reached them ; and 
but for the coincidence of circumstances, 
(how trifling in themselves, but bearing 
marks of the overruling and directing 
finger of Pirovidence,) by which the at- 
tention of my father was, at that particular 
moment, attracted to the house of our 
neighbour, in all probability the children 
in a few minutes must have perished in 
the flames. 

My uncle lived to a good old age; 
but was for many years afflicted with al- 
most entire loss or sight. His habitual 
cheerfulness, however, flovnng as it did 
from the perennial spring of piety and 
benevolence, suffered no permanent 
abatement. His privation came upon 
him gradually. While the nature and 
extent of the affection were uncertain, 
he was scrupulously solicitous to avail 
himself of the best professional skill, and 
to use every proper means for the reco- 
very of his sight ; but when once it was 
ascertained that diere was no hope of a 
cure, he was enabled submissively to ac- 
quiesce in the will of 'his heavenly Fa- 
ther, and to accommodate himself, with- 
out a murmur, tb his loss. It was de- 
lightful to observe how many sources of 
enjoyment were opened to him, and how 
fully he realized the characteristic dravm 
in the lines of his benevolent^ counte- 
nance, of a happy old man. 

In consideration of his infirmity, my 
uncle was never long left alone. The 
several branches of the families making 
it a matter of friendly arrangement 
among themselves, that one or other 
should be the companion of his abode or 
his journeys. On one occasion, I had 
been with nim on a visit to an old friend 
of his in shire ; we were after- 
wards to proceed to — — . The coaches 

for that city pass through , about 

six miles distant from Sie re^denc^^^ 
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my uncle's frund. At that time there 
were two great coach proprietors. My 
uncle had a preference for one above the 
other ; and the day before we were to go, 
he sent his servant to ascertain at which 

inn the coaches stopped, to s.'- 

cure our places by one of them, and 
enrage a post chaise to take us there. 
All was arranged, as we imagined, ex- 
actly according to my uncle's wbhes. 
The chaise driver, who came to fetch us, 
was again questioned, and assured us that 
the places were taken by the coach my 
uncle intended, and would take us to the 
inn at which he wished to put up. We 
took our seats, not doubting that all was 
right. In the coach were already seated 
a widow lady and her little boy of five or 
six years old. My uncle soon became 
sensible of the presence of a child — he 
was exceedingly fond of children: he 
patted the head of the little fellow, and 
entered into conversation with him-: 
they soon became quite sociable together. 
My uncle's infirmity had not been ob- 
served by our fellow passengers, for the 
lady, addressing herself to him, made 
some remark on a beautiful and exten- 
sive prospect from the top of the hill 
which we were then ascending. ** Yes," 
replied my uncle, * * it is a fine prospect ; 
but in that respect, as welt as others 
more important, it has long been my 
privilege to * walk by faith, and not by 
sight.* I cannot discern the prospect 
you admire." 

The lady cast on my uncle a look of 
inquiring sympathy, and appeared dis- 
tressed at having given utterance to an 
expression that might have inflicted 
pain ; but he promptly relieved her em- 
barrassment, by adding, in a cheerful 
tone, " I am not, however, altogether 
deprived of the power of enjoying 
the beauties of creation. Though de- 
prived of my sight, other faculties are 
mercifully spared to me, which are the 
inlets to much delight. A remark like 
that you have just made, though it can- 
not direct my eyesight to the olyects 
which you contemplate with so much 
pleasure, sets to work either memory or 
imagination ; and from them I derive 
pleasures not less vivid than yours. 
When passing through scenery with 
which I have long been familiar, memory 
is put in requisition, and, faithful to her 
trust, she calls up the wooded hill, the 
majestic river, the waving corn field, the 
fiowery meadow, the flocks and herds 
cropping the pasture, the village spire, 



the stately mansion, the humble cet, 
just as the scene was impressed on her 
tablet years ago ; and with a freshness 
and reality scarcely conceivable by those 
who know not my privation. Well, if 
travelling where I have never been be- 
fore, I hear the prospect admired, then I 
set imagination to work, and group for 
myself objects as numerous, and various, 
and harmonious as may be required to 
form an agreeable picture, with the cod- 
tcmplation of which I gratify myself till 
some new subject of interest is started. I 
am not afraid of giving to my imagina- 
tion a romantic licence. It is impossible 
for it to conceive of lovelier scenes than 
actually do exist; and wherever on the 
wide earth they are found, I bold diem 
mine to enjpy. 

" With a propriety tliat none can feel, 
J)ut, who, with filial confidence iu8pir*d, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And, smiling say, * My Father made them all !'" 

The sentiment was feelingly respond- 
ed to by our fellow passenger. A livelj 
conversation was kept up the whole way; 
and I do not rcpoUect ever to have taken 
a more agreeable and profitable stage 
coach journey. 

Whenever there was a break in the 
conversation, or when any fact was 
stated, or any remark was made, capable 
of application to the perceptions and feel- 
ings of a child, my uncle invariably hid 
something kind and suitable to say to 
the little boy. The child appeared 
deeply interested in what was said, and 
fixed his intelligent eyes on my uncle 
with a sweet expression of veneration | 
and gratitude. When we were approach- ^ 
ing the termination of our journey, my 
uncle taking one of the child's hands 
within his own, and tenderly stroking 
his head^ charged him to be dutiful aodj 
affectionate to his widowed parent, and 
never to do any thing that could give bet 
pain. ** Perhaps," said he, **you wil 
not be likely to do it while you are eoo« 
stantly with her, enjoying her tendef 
caresses, sharing her pious instructiool 
and maternal care, and consciously rt* 
ceiving all your supplies and comforM 
at her hands; but bv-and-by you wiS 
be separated from her; you will bo 
thrown into other society, and then wU 
be your time uf danger. When at sdiool, 
or in apprenticeship, you will meet witk 
new companions, who may invite yoa to 
join them in some pursuit or plesst 
to which you have not been accusUMn 
Accustom yourself, on such occasjon^ 
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always to pause and inouire, * "Would 
my motber approve of tnis ?' Say to 
yourself, • I remember when I was a 

little boy, going in a coach from 

to , with an old gentleman, with 

silver hair and green spectacles, who 
charged me never to do any thing that 
might give pain to my tender mother, — 
he told me that the blessing of God 
was always seen to rest on such children 
as honour their parents, especially on the 
dutiful and affectionate child of a widow- 
ed mother. Would it grieve my mother 
for me to do what I now feel inclined to 
do ? If so, I must not do it, lest I sin 
against God.'" The little fellow was 
evidently impressed by what was said to 
him. He kept an eye of fixed attention 
on my uncle while he spoke, and then 
cast one of tearful tenderness on his 
mother, that seemed to say, '^ I will 
never give her pain.'* As a means of 
filing on the young mind the impression 
to which it now appeared so pleasingly 
susceptible, my uncle, as soon as we 
reached our destination, having ascer- 
tained the name and residence of our 
fellow travellers, purchased a handsome 
pocket Bible, and sent it as a present to 
the little boy, inscribed with his name, and 
these words, "To be read with earnest 
prayer to God, that he may thereby be 
made wise unto salvation.*' That child 
is now a man; I am acquainted both 
with him and his mother: and I have 
the pleasure to know, that his journey 
from to has never been for- 
gotten ; nor has his Bible been neglected, 
nor the admonition of his venerable fel- 
low traveller been disregarded. 

But I must add, that on our arrival in 

, the coach drove up to the inn to 

which my uncle did not wish to go ; and 
it proved that we had been deceived by 

the people at , and had travelled by 

a different coach from what we intended. 
Was this by mere accident ? or was it not 
rather among the trifles connected and 
regulated to produce desirable and im- 
portant results ? 

I will mention one instance more. 
We were leaving London for the east, 
and my uncle took a fancy to go by sea, 
by way of testing the modem improve- 
ment in accommodation and speed in 
that mode of travelling, of which he had 
heard so much. At the appointed time 
we accordingly presented ourselves, with 
oar luggage, on the wharf, and inquired 
for the vessel, when, to our great mor- 
tification, we heard that, on account of 



an unfavourable passage up, the vessel 
was delayed a day on its return. It was 
important that my uncle should reach 
his destination at the time appointed, 
having some engagement to attend to en 
the following day : so we were obliged 
to make the best of our way inland. 
One comer of the coach was occupied by 
a young man, very much mufiied up, 
and apparently in very bad health. The 
fourth seat was afterwards taken by 
a modest-looking, well-behaved young 
woman. As there was nothing particu- 
lar to draw the attention of my uncle to 
our fellow passengers, for a considerable 
time he addressed his conversation only to 
me. After touching on several topics, he 
was led to make a remark on the beautiful 
harmony that universally pervades the 
works of God. This roused our invalid 
companion, who had hitherto leaned 
back in profound silence, and se«ned to 
pay no attention to what was said. The 
young woman had appeared to listen with 
some degree of interest. "But is it 
so ?** asked the young man, with a con- 
temptuous sneer, which, together with 
his subsequent remarks, indicated that 
he had imbibed the poison of infidelity. 
He spoke with appalling flippancy of the 
constitution of nature, the confusion of 
events, the indifference of human con- 
duct, the improbability and inconsis- 
tencies of Scripture. My uncle was 
just the man to answer the rashness of 
folly with the meekness of wisdom, and 
to meet spurious fallacies with sound 
arguments and speech that could not be 
condemned. The unhappy young man 
was familiar with Scripture, and said 
that he had received a religious educa- 
tion, and had been connected with several 
bodies of professing Christians ; but he 
had now cast all aside as delusion and 
priestcraft, and referred to the Bible 
only to raise some stale quibble against 
its evidences or its doctrines. The con- 
versation lasted the whole day ; for the 
young man having once begun it, would 
not suffer it to drop ; but, as fast as he ' 
was driven from one fallacious argument, 
with an air of triumph he brought forth 
another, which he professed to deem un- 
answerable. His impious words were 
frequently interrupted by a hoarse and 
hollow cough, which intimated the near 
approach of that solemn period which 
would, in his experience, put beyond a 
question the principles of the Cnristian 
and those of the infidel. To that period 
ray uncle, as we drew near the end of 
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our joumejy adverted, appealing to the 
conscience of bis antagonist, whether he 
was not the subject of some gloomy ap- 
prehensions in prospect of death. He 
spoke of the supports and consolations of 
the true Christian, of whieb we had just 
witnessed a delightful instance in the 
case of a beloTed friend, who was sink- 
ing into the grave, under a painful and 
lingering disease; yet whose mind was 
kept in perfect peace, being stayed upon 
God, and realizmg all the sweet consola- 
tions which the gospel reveals. For the 
last few minutes of our journey the in- 
fidel was silent and thoughtful What 
impressions the conversation had pro- 
duced on bis mind, I know not. How- 
ever, at parting, he accepted a little 
book whicn my uncle put into his bands, 
promised to give it an attentive perusal, 
and thanked him for his benevolent so- 
licitude. 

My uncle also presented to the young 
female Cecil's " Reasons of Repose,'* 
hoping that it might be useful in coun- 
teracting any injurious effects produced 
on her mind by the conversation of the 
sceptic. 

Why was it, that we were compelled, 
against our intention, to take our journey 
inland ? Was it a mere matter of 
chance? I think not. Was it not, 
rather, that an opportunity might be af- 
forded to a mature and judicious Chris- 
tian to give a reason of the hope that 
was in him, either for the conviction of 
the sceptic, or for the establishment of 
the young woman, who would otherwise 
have been exposed, alone and unpro- 
tected, to the insidious attacks of infidel 
sophistry ? For my part, I do not feel 
conscious of enthusiasm, in professing 
my beUef that all these seeming trifles, 
that interfere with our plans and pur- 
poses, are not too minute to enter into 
the wise arrangements and subserve the 
gracious purposes of Him who does aJl 
things well; and that they are among 
the many subjects on which what He 
does we know not now, but we shall 
know hereafter ; when the full develope- 
ment of the Divine conduct will issue in 
perfect satisfaction and praise. C. 



ASPECT OF INDIA.— No. II. 

A SOB VET of the great natural out- 
lines which bound and distinguish India 
would be incomplete without a glance 
at the peaked sumnuts of the majestic 



Himakyas, literally, "the seals rf 
snow ;" and a passing sip of the sacred 
streams, or a sail down one or the other 
of the magnificent rivers which water the 
plains of Irdia. The elevated ridges 
which separate Tartary from Hindoetao, 
and among which the Chinese contend 
with Britain for supremacy, are so* in- 
accessible, from their rugged heights, 
their perpetual snows and piercing ookk 
by night, or scorching noontide rays: 
they are, moreover, so remote from the 
more busy haunts of mankind, or the 
marts of commerce, that they were 
long looked at as gigantic monuments, 
of nature's power, rather than tracts 
which were to be traversed and ex- 

Elored. Enterprising Englishmen have 
roken the silence, and invaded the 
secrets of those mountain recesses, and 
ascended to some of their loftiest re- 
gions. They have followed as fau- as 
the track of vegetable life can be traced, 
and beyond where any exhibitions of 
animal existence, residing and subsist- 
ing, could be marked. They have con- 
tended with the exhausting and ex- 
pressive atmosphere of the Alpine re- 
gions, the precipitous, shelving, and in- 
stable rocks, the often fatal and always 
perilous mountains of snow, and the 
hostile or suspicious natives of these 
inhospitable climes; and they have re- 
turned in triumph, bearing to us the 
results of their inquiry, the measure- 
ments of the highest summits, and the 
altitudes and bearings of the mountain 
sources of the greatest Asiatic riv^s; 
they have brought us specimens of the 
natural productions, and a description 
of those regions where the last link in 
vegetable life has been passed. The 
minerals, lead and iron, gold and cop- 
per, plumbago, antimony and sulphur, 
have been found. The elevation of the 
highest peak has been noted as reaching 
to nearly twenty- seven thousand feet, 
five miles in perpendicular height, above 
the level of the sea ! while the Simla, 
now a delightful British station, is about 
seven thousand five hundred feet, whence 
is obtained a highly interesting view of 
the snowy range. The principal passes 
among these mountains are Lasseha, 
Hangarang, Gunass, and Majaog La, 
respectively thirteen thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-eight, fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and ten, fiifteen 
thousand four hundred and fifty- nine, 
and seventeen thousand seven hundred 
feet above the level of the sea ; what. 
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thep, will be their relative peaks? It 
is presumed that these are the loftiest 
mountains on. the surface of the earth; 
piled in appalling confusion, and scat- 
tered in detached masses, they present 
on their exalted summits diluvial de- 
posits and organic remains, which be- 
speak confirmation to the Mosaic tes- 
timony, how **the waters prevailed ex- 
ceedingly upon the earth; and all the 
high hills, that were under the whole hea- 
ven, were covered" during the flood. On 
the northern side, villages are found 
as high as thirteen thousand feet above 
the level of the sea : cultivation has 
been conducted six hundred feet higher ; 
there are fine birch trees fourteen thou- 
sand, and furze bushes for fuel flourish 
seventeen thousand above the ocean 
level. The highest balloon that ever 
soared into the regions of space, had 
not ascended much higher than these 
furze bushes, till Guy Lussac, in 1804, 
rose to the height of twenty-three thou- 
sand one hundred feet; the aeronauts, 
Messrs. Monck, Mason, Rush, and 
Green, dared to venture no farther 
than the peaks of some of these moun- 
tains in their most adventurous explor- 
atory flight among the regions of 
clouds. Messrs. Green and Kush re- 
turned from their ascent, when they 
had measured twenty- five thousand one 
hundred and forty-six feet, not so high 
as the presumed elevation of Dhawala- 
Giri, On the 21st of June, a captain 
Webb found extensive fields of barley 
at an elevation of eleven thousand feet ; 
and at eleven thousand six hundred and 
thirty feet above Calcutta, he pitched 
his tent, on a clear spot, surrounded by 
rich forests of oak, pine, and rhodo- 
dendra, with a vegetation which was 
rank and luxurious, and as high as the 
knee ; extensive strawberry beds, beau- 
tiful currant bushes in flower, and a 
profusion of buttercups, dandelions, cro- 
cuses, cowslips, and every variety of 
European spring wild flowers. In the 
villages of Kunawar, almost sixteen 
thousand feet high, with a poor and 
rocky soil, apples, pears, raspberries, 
apricots, aud other fruits abound; and 
pines, with a circumference of twenty - 
four feet and a height of one hundred 
and eighty, flourish in forests even 
higher. While the summer heat is so 
strong as to melt the snow, and lay 
many of the mountains bare, the winter 
cold is frequently so intense as to split 
and detach huge masses of rock, which 



roll from mountain to mountain with 
loud and terrific reverberations. At 
Samsiri, on the banks of the Shelti, 
fifteen thousand six hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, a halting place pro- 
vided for travellers, there is a beau- 
tiful landscape, with verdant hills and 
tranquil rivulets, banks of turf and 
shrubs, cheered with flocks of pigeons 
and herds of deer. A recent traveller 
visited a village fifteen thousand feet 
high, and found the finest crops of 
barley, reared by the aid of irrigation 
and solar heat. Men and animals ap- 

E eared to live and thrive luxuriantly ; 
ullocks and ''shawl" goats seemed 
finer than at any other place of his ob- 
servation. ** On the north-eastern fron- 
tier of Kunawar," he says, "close to 
the stone bridge, I attained a height of 
more than twenty thousand feet without 
crossing snow. Notwithstanding this 
elevation, I felt oppressed by the sun's 
rays, though the air in the shade was 
freezing. The view from the spot was 
grand and terrific, beyond the power 
of language. I had anticipated a peep 
into China itself ; but 1 only beheld 
the lofty frontier, all arid, and bare, 
and desolate; it was a line of naked 
peaks, scarce a stripe of snow appear- 
ing." But it is on the cessation of the 
periodical rains that the scene is most 
striking; the tops only remaining co- 
vered, glare their radiant snow at the 
powerless sun in calm, desolate grandeur. 
Greater part of the bare rock is then 
disclosed, and the vast, dim mass, just 
crowned by gelid points, appears like 
the curling crest of an enormous wave 
rising out of a sea of mist ; traces of snow 
extend down the hollows, and accumu- 
lations repose far below, while steep 
cliffs project their bare sides even to 
eighteen thousand feet. The geology 
of these giant mountains seems to mock 
the speculations of all philosophers. 

Dr. Gerard's tour has been recorded 
in the Asiatic Journal, and is full of 
interest. He had entered the bed of 
the Chandera Baga, "the river of the 
moon." The traveller was ** now struck 
with the change of the climate and the 
alteration in the appearance of the in- 
habitants. The configuration of the 
country assumes a new form, and the 
eternal snow gradually recedes to the 
summits of the mountains. Even the 
skies have a deeper and more resplen- 
dent blue. Nothing was green but the 
crops ; the vegetation being scanty and 
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arid, and the 8Un*8 rays powerful. In 
the former part of their route, thej had 
been daily shrouded in rain and mist; 
vegetation was luxuriant, and the slopes 
were Tested with pine forests. Here, 
however, not a tree was visible but 
the drooping willow, which was planted. 
The soil was destitute of verdure, and 
the air felt dry and elastic." On the 
2nd of September, he reached the last 
iphabited spot on the course of the 
Sooruj-Baga, " the river of the sun," 
at an elevation of eleven thousand feet. 
The valley was prettily enamelled with 
villages and cultivation. The inhabit- 
ants, however, appeared poor, greasy, 
and ragged. He was hospitably greeted 
by a tnakoor, or chief of the place. 
''It was now constant sunshine, and 
the t^perature increased with the ele- 
VatioQ; they were still in the vicinity 
of enormous masses of snow. Darcha 
is the last village in the dell ; and the 
sun's rays, reflected from the barren 
sides of the rock, raise the temperature 
io eighty-four degrees in the shade." 
He traced the Sooruj-Baga to its source 
in a lake. ** In crossing tnis lofty ridge, 
the wind blew piercingly on one side, 
while the sun*s rays were scorchingly 
ardent on the other. The extremely 
thin, dry, and cold air checks the vital 
energy with fearful rapidity. On the 
sixth day's journey from the inhabited 
limits, they ascended the Lai tehee long 
range, which rose up abruptly, like a 
vast wall, from the bed of the Chan- 
dera-Baj?a. Along this tract are found 
marine fossil remains. At length, after 
a most toilsome journey over rugged 
and sterile mountains and rocky tracts, 
for the first time, he pitched his camp 
upon the plateau of Tartary, at an ele- 
vation of nearly sixteen thousand feet. 
In front was a black ridge, having the 
uniform height of three thousand feet 
above his camp, yet there was no snow 
on its summit. The soil was almost 
without any vegetation, baked, hard, 
and thirstv. The skies were of the 
most resplendent indigo tint, and the 
air highly transparent." Alps on alps 
seemed to rise before him to inter- 
minable heights. His associates fired 
at a wild horse which passed them, 
but the report was hardly audible, from 
the rarified atmosphere. A pack of 
wild dogs, quite red, was seen stealing 
along in a gulley. His progress was 
arrested by the wuzeer of Ladak, whose 
department, drtss, and manner were 



showy, his conversation frank, and kis 
appearance altc^ether preposseanng, and 
who, on the whole, seemed a jolly bm 
vivant. He had come to prevent asy 
advance by the exploring party ; bot 
he desired to efiect his object without 
rude interference; yet his anxie^ to 
remove Dr. G. fairly out of his sight, 
and away from the precincts of his capi- 
tal, was extreme. The route in return 
was uncomfortable, from their exposoie 
to cold night air in such a savage coun- 
try ; groups of wild horses passed them 
as they approached a dell opening upon 
lake Chimorerel, where they encamped, 
and from which numerous herds d 
shawl goats, sheep, horses, and yab 
(Tartar bulls) were seen. The deD, 
save towards the lake, was land-locked 
on every aide, and the Chimorerel 
spread out its blue expanse to the foot 
of precipitous mountains. Their path 
skirted the shore of the lake, the whole 
circumference of which is embayed by 
mountains ; but hillward, on its north- 
eastern shore, the mass of elevated land 
rose abruptly from the water's edge, 
and entered the regions of snow where 
their uniform margin was nineteen thou- 
sand feet high. This lake and Mansa- 
rowur have no efiiux ; but the absorb- 
ing power of the atmosphere is here 
so increased by rarefaction, that it 
serves to carry oft' the supplies derived 
from the vicinity. Upon the tableland 
of Thibet, the air is so dry that frost 
is not visible upon the soil or grass, 
though the thermometer may stand at 
the zero of the scale. Repeated tours 
have recently been made among these 
grand and wonderful monuments of Al- 
mighty power ; and it is hoped that 
a pathway for commerce with Tartary 
and China may yet be opened, so as 
to afford facilities for intercourse, and 
the means of improvement. 

As descriptive of the present mode 
of travel and discovery, the following 
sketch will interest: — "The Tidung, 
at its junction with the Nungalti, when 
visited, presented a furious, rapid stream 
of great declivity ; for six or seven 
miles, the fall being three hundred feet 
per mile, and in some places double; 
nuge rocks were whirled along with 
frightful velocity; nothing visible but 
an entire sheet of foam and spray, 
thrown up and showered upon the sur- 
rounding rocks with loud concussion, 
and re-echoed from bank to bank with 
the noise of the loudest thunder ; around, 
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the bine slate mountains tower eighteen 
thousand feet, in sharp, detached groups 
or pinnacles, covered neither with vege- 
tation nor snow, and exhibiting decay 
and barrenness in its most frightful as- 
pect. Here was a Tartar village found, 
called Huns. Where the dell was nar- 
rowest, there was so little space for the 
river that the road continued but for 
a small distance on the same side ; and 
over this frightful torrent, the English 
travellers had repeatedly to cross on 
ropes, or sangas, loosely hung from rock 
to rock on either side. Messrs. Ger- 
rard, one while, picked their way upon 
smooth surfaces of granite, sloping to 
the raging torrent ; at another time, the 
route led among huge masses and an- 
gular blocks of rock, forming spacious 
caves, where sixty persons might rest : 
here the bank was composed of rough 
gravel, steeply inclined to the river; 
there the path was narrow, with preci- 
pices of five or six hundred feet below, 
whilst the naked towering peaks and 
mural rocks, rent in every direction, 
threatened the passenger with ruin from 
above. In some parts of the road, 
there were flights tof steps, in others 
frame- work, or rude staircases, opening 
to the gulf below. In one instance, the 
passage consisted of six posts driven 
norizontally into clefts of the rocks, 
about twenty feet distant from each 
other, and secured by wedges. Upon 
this giddy frame, a staircase of fir spars 
was erected, of the rudest nature ; twigs 
and slabs of stone only connected them 
together, — no support on the outer side, 
which was deep, and overhung the ter- 
rific torrent of the Tidung, the rapid 
rolling and noise of which was enough 
to shake the stoutest nerves. Some of 
these passages had been swept away, 
and new ones had to be prepared on 
the spur of the moment for the British 
discoverers. From the confluence of 
the Tidung with the Sutlege, the town 
of Ribe has a charming appearance ; 
yellow fields, extensive vineyards, groves 
of apricot, aiid large, well-built store 
houses, contrast with the neighbouring 
gigantic mountains." At Zinchin, six- 
teen thousand one hundred and thirty- 
six feet above the sea, where their pro- 
gress was arrested by Chinese guards, 
the travellers observed about two hun- 
dred wild horses, sometimes feeding and 
sometimes galloping on the tops of the 
heights; eagles and kites were soaring 
into the deep blue ether ; *' large flocks 



of small birds, like linnets, were flying 
about, and beautiful locusts jumping 
among the bushes. At times, the sun 
shone like an orb of fire, without the 
least haze; Uie stars and planets with 
a brilliancy, only to be seen from such 
an elevation ; and the part of the ho- 
rizon where the moon was expected to 
rise could scarcely be distinguished be- 
fore the limb touched it; the atmos- 
phere sometimes exhibited the remark- 
ably dark appearances witnessed in 
polar latitudes.** Vegetation and ani- 
mal life appear in far nigher regions on 
the faces of these mountains toward the 
north, than on the faces of the south — 
towards Tartary, than towards Hindos- 
tan. — Massie. 



NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
By a Natnralitt* 

AUGUST. 

August was emphatically called barn- 
month (?trin ?t)onab) by our Saxon 
ancestors, because it is the season for 
reaping and gathering into barns. The 
harvest is already ripe for the sickle ; 
and the pious observer, as he contem- 
plates the waving sea of yellow corn, 
spreading wide around him, and holding 
out a goodly promise of '*seed to the 
sower, and bread to the eater," will re- 
member the assurance of (he Almighty, 
that ** while the earth remaineth, seed 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease," Gen. viii. 22. Thus 
has it been since that declaration of the 
Lord of the harvest ;' and through a 
long series of revolving years, nations, 
too often forgetful of the Author of all 
their benefits, have marked with anx- 
iety the return of this season, but with- 
out one spark of gratitude to Him who 
has given to man **the kindly fruits of 
the earth," that he ** may enjoy them." 
As we pass through these corn fields 
in our way to the shore, let us not 
forget the God of nature and of grace, 
who ** giveth liberally," and who ** caus- 
eth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man: that he 
may bring forth food out of the earth," 
Psa. civ. 14. 

The harvest has already commenced ; 
the reapers are at their labour, and the 
gleaners are picking up the scattered 
ears of corn, which the benevolent will 
not deny them. If he be » Christian, 
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to whom the produce of these fields is 
intrusted, he cannot deny them, for he 
will rememher, and remember with no 
common feeling, the solemn injunction of 
God, to the Jewish husbandman ; ^* And 
when ye reap the harvest of your land, 
thou shalt not wholly reap the corners 
of thy field, neither shalt thou gather 
the gleanings of thy harvest. And thou 
shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather every grape of thy 
vineyard ; thou shalt leave them for 
the poor and stranger : I am the 
Lord your God,'* Lev. xix. 9, 10. 
Who can forget Ruth gleaning in 
the fields of Boaz ? 

But come ; the shore is our destination, 
and though wild flowers are blooming 
around us, and though the sky-blue corn 
flower, (Centaurea ct/anusj) the scarlet 
pimpernel, (Anagallis arvensis,) and 
the com sow thistle, (Sonchus arvensis y) 
with its large, golden corolla, which 
folds at noon ; together with the yellow 
goat's beard, {Tragopogon pratensis,) 
and other wild plants now in bloom, 
and profusely scattered over the banks, 
and along the sides of the fields, of 
which the small bindweed ( Convolvulus 
arvensis) is peculiarly graceful, — though 
these may make us linger, yet let us 
hasten on, the tide is retiring, and many 
a nook beneath the cliffs, many a little 
pool among the jutting rocks, which 
they enclose and overhang, shadowing 
the placid water, will present us with 
subjects of the highest interest. 

Observe those floating masses of jelly ; 
who would suppose that they were living 
animals ! Here one is left on the shore ; 
let us examine it: it is one of the 
medusae, the blue gellyfish. The acritous* 
division of the animal kingdom compre- 
hends, among others, a class of animals, 
termed acalephce, (sea nettles,) so called 
from the stinging sensation which most 
of them produce on the hand or any part 
of the skin that comes in contact with 
them ; and hence the title of urticce ma- 
rincB (also meaninff sea nettles,) given to 
them by the older naturalists. The 
acalephea form several groups, and of 
these, one, the pulmonigrada (from 
pulmoy a lung, and gradior, to ad- 
vance,) is represented by the medusae, 
of which there are various species, popu- 
larly termed gelly fishes, or sea gefiy. 

• From two Greek words, a (a) noty and Kpivu)^ 
(krino,) to perceive, in alfusion to the absence of 
any apparent nerves in the composition of the ani- 
malaincludod in this section. 



The structure of the gelly fishes, or 
medusae, considering that they are living 
beings, and capable of certain voluntary 
movements, is most astonishing, when 
we reflect upon it ; and proves to us 
how little we yet know of the recondite 
laws of organization. The present me- 
dusa, for example, which belongs to a 
section termed Rhizostoma^ often at- 
tains to the weight of several pounds, 
measuring from a foot to two feet in the 
diameter of its umbrella- like surface ; but 
if this animal be removed from the sea, 
and exposed to the sun and air, it seems 
to melt away, and it will be found that 
its ordinary bulk and weight are owing 
to the presence of sea water with which 
numberless filmy cellules are replete, 
and which drains ofl^ gradually in a clear 
unaltered state; in a short time, this 
fluid will entirely escape, and leave only 
a delicately fibrous, or rather filmy tis- 
sue, so inconsiderable in quantity, as 
to weigh but a few grains. This al- 
most imperceptible tissue is then the 
solid matter of the animal, or rather 
the animal itself, which may be re- 
garded as a maze of filmy cells, in 
which the sea water, by some mys- 
terious process, becomes an efi&cient in 
the maintenance of the creature's vi- 
tality, and instrumental in the per- 
formance of the various functions con- 
nected with its economy. 

The usual form assumed by the meduse 
(see engraving) resembles very closely 




that of a mushroom ; they consist of a 
large, circular gelatinous disc, or umbrella, 
convex above, somewhat concave on the 
under surface, from which various pro- 
cesses hang in a pendent roanoer, and 
are organs for the absorption of nutri- 
ment. The nutritive apparatus is simple 
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in the extreme, and appears to serve 
both for the purpose of aeration, and 
the absorption of aliment. In the rhi- 
zostoma, there is placed beneath the disc 
a pendent peduncle, or footstalk, which is 
divided into eight foliated laminae, or pro- 
cesses, and each of these processes is 
found to contain numerous canals, open- 
ing on the external surface by minute 
absorbing orifices; these canals ulti- 
mately merge into four large trunks, 
communicating with a centrd cavity in 
the disc, which is the stomach, or di- 
gestive cavity. It is then by the ab- 
sorption of fluid, containing myriads of 
animalcules, through the minute aper- 
tures of the foliated peduncle, (this 
fluid being conveyed to the stomach,) 
that the nutrition of the animal is pro- 
vided for; hence its name rhizostoma, 
(from 'Pita, rhiza, a root, and (Trdfia, 
stoma, a mouth.) 

The stomach, it may be observed, is a 
cavity of considerable size in the centre 
of the inferior surface of the disc, at its 
union with the peduncle, and it is either 
really or apparently divided into four 
compartments, "by means of a filmy 
membrane; it is usually found to con- 
tain a yellowish and almost fluid pulpy 
matter, which is regarded as the di- 
gested aliment, destined to supply the 
demands of the system through which 
it circulates, traversing certain large 
tubes or vessels, which radiate from the 
stomach towards the circumference of the 
disc, subdividing into smaller branches, 
and forming numerous junctions with 
each other, so that upon the margin a 
complete mesh of tubes is established. 

But besides these, there is a large 
circular canal (of which a trace is seen 
in the sketch) which runs round the 
disc, at a short distance from its margin, 
establishing a direct communication be- 
tween the main radiating tubes, for the 
more free and unobstructed circulation 
of the nutritive material. This simple 
arrangement seems to combine in itself 
the digestive, the arterial, and the aerat- 
ing organs of higher animals; the ra- 
diating tubes being in the place of ar- 
teries ; while their delicate mesh or net- 
work, following the thin margin of the 
disc, and permeated by fluids, exposed, 
from the filmy nature of the tubes, to the 
action of the air contained in the water 
in which the animal floats, fulfils the 
oflBce of a respiratory apparatus. 

But besides the tubes already de- 
scribed, there is a cluster of tubular 



bodies, having no external orifices^ 
connected with the commencement of 
the radiating tubes : these are by some 
regarded as organs for the secretion of 
a fluid analogous to bile ; that is, as 
biliary organs in their lowest stage of 
developement : but others, and among 
them Eschscholtz, consider that the ru- 
diments of a bUiary system are to be 
found in certain little glandular, or ap- 
parently glandular bodies, placed in de- 
pressions round the margin of the disc, 
and asserted, by the above-named writer, 
to communicate by means of very mi- 
nute tubes with the nutritive canals. It 
is evident, however, that these are mere 
opinions, based upon no satisfactory 
foundation. 

The disc of the rhizostoma, and of other 
medusae, is an orsan of locomotion, an 
apparatus for enabling the animal to float 
steadily on the surface. Gelatinous as is 
its texture, it is nevertheless capable of 
certain contractile movements ; and these 
are essential to the swimming of the ani- 
mal on the surface, for on suspending 
them it immediately sinks. The move- 
ments in question are an alternate con- 
traction and expansion of the disc, re- 
sembling the partial opening and shut- 
ting of an umbrella, and are repeated 
with great regularity ; about fifteen 
flapping, or contractile movements tak- 
ing place every minute. If the surface 
be calm, this extraordinary animal can 
propel itself along in any direction, for 
it can strike the water obliquely ; but 
it is generally seen floating in shoals, 
passively carried onwards by the wind or 
current. Such is the substance of all 
that is at present known respecting it. 
After a storm, great numbers may be 
often found dead on the beach ; in a 
short time, however, they dry away, or 
are washed back into the sea by the next 
tide. 

Observe that singular creature, slowly 
creeping at the bottom of a little basin 
in the rock, filled with clear sea water ; 
and in which, until the tide returns, it 
is imprisoned, not because it cannot es- 
cape, but because it will not voluntarily 
leave its native element. It is a star 
fish, (the asterias rubens,) and belongs 
to the class echinodermata ; let us take 
it out, and examine it more attentively. 
It consists of a central portion, or disc- 
like body, from which five rays, capa- 
ble of flexion and extension, branch out ; 
its external covering is a horny, or 
coriaceous integument, with calcareous 
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portions thickly interspersed throughout 
Its texture, giving a roughness, or tubercu- 
lated structure to the surface, and form- 
ing spinous processes around the mouth 
and along the rays. The integument is 
tinted in various species with different 
colours ; in the present with a red pig- 
ment, doubtless one of its secretions, 
as is also a reddish fluid which exudes 
from the surface of this starfish, and 
which is of a caustic nature, producing 
considerable irritation on the hands of 
persons who roughly grasp the animal. 

The integument, horny as it is, is evi- 
dently sensitive and contractile, shrink- 
ing on the application of stimuli, or of the 
knife ; it can readily change its form, 
the rays can be bent or extended, or 
turned in various directions, and these 
motions appear to depend on the pre- 
sence of fibrous bands, extending along 
the covering of the rays, from the 
central body, or axis. Besides the 
investment described, and which pro- 
tects the internal parts, each ray is 
further supported by a sort of rudiment- 
ary skeleton, or calcareous framework, 
composed of a series of distinct portions, 
like the spinal column of vertebrated 
animals; tnese portions are fitted to 
each other, and united by ligament, so 
as to produce a succession of joints, 
extendmg down the under surface or 
floor of each ray, beginning from a 
circular framework of the same cha- 
racter which encloses the mouth. The 
arrangement of each of these portions, 
or plates, is such as to admit of certain 
little apertures, like pin holes, between 
them ; and these dpei:tures form four 
rows extending down each ray in a 
groove, which groove is termed the am- 
bulacrum^ or avenue, and the holes, are 
called ambulacral orifices. 

Through these orifices the animal is 
capable of protruding small, fleshy 
suckers, or feet, (each terminating in 
a sucking disc,) which are the prin- 
cipal agents of locomotion, and also of 
securing the prey within the folds of 
the rays. The manner in which these 
suckers are protruded and withdrawn 
is very curious, and yet extremely 
simple : they are muscular and tubular, 
closed at their extremity by a disc ; 
but internally they communicate each 
with a sac, or reservoir of fluid, itself 
being muscular and contractile. When 
the animal wishes to protrude these 
suckers, it contracts these sacs, forcing 
the fluid into the tubes, which thus 



become distended, and pass through the 
ambulacral orifices; but on the expan- 
sion of the sac, the fluid leaves the 
tubes, which contract so as simulta- 
neously to expel it, and are immedi- 
ately withdrawn through their respec- 
tive apertures. The sacs in question de- 
rive tneir fluid from a system of vessels 
distinct, according to most physiologists, 
from those of the arterial system ; but 
whether the fluid is a peculiar secretion, 
or merely sea water, is a point not es- 
tablished. 

The mouth of the asterias is seated 
on the under surface of the central disc, 
or body, and the osseous or calcareous 
portions around it give firmness to its 
margin, and perhaps act to a certain 
extent as teeth, or assist in the pre- 
hension of food.; it leads into a very 
wide oesophagus, or gullet, longitudinally 
folded, and this expands into a capacious 
stomach, which, instead of being confined 
to the central portion or disc of the 
animal, is carried out by means of curi- 
ously convoluted or arborescent tubes, 
plaited on a delicate membrane, 
which both lines the external invest- 
ment of the animal, and is reflected 
over all the internal organs. Each ray 
contains two of these arborescent pro- 
longations of the stomach, the nature 
and use of which do not appear to be 
clearly understood, though they are pro- 
bably destined, like the intestinal canal 
of higher animals, for absorption of the 
nutritive particles of the digested food, 
which is taken up by a system of veins, 
abundantly distributed like a fine net 
work over them, throughout their 
course. 

The great sac of the stomach is fur- 
nished at its base with a small biliary 
apparatus, opening into it by a free 
orifice, whence issues the bilious fluid. 
The veins collect into a large circular 
vessel, a sort of common trunk sweep- 
ing rouDd the central disc, which com- 
municates with another vascular tube 
encircling the mouth, by means of a 
large canal ; this canal is highly irri- 
table, and is probably analogous in its 
function to a heart ; the oral circle 
being the commencement of the ar- 
terial system, whence vessels are dis- 
tributed to every part of the system. 
Besides these vascular tubes, there is 
a calcareous tube, connected with the 
circular oval vessel, and called the sand 
canal, within which are two convoluted 
laminee of the same calcareous texture ; 
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but of its ii$3 nothing positive is as- 
certained. The aeration of the circu- 
lating fluids of the sea star is effected 
by the free admission of sea water into 
the general cavity of the animal through 
multitudinous minute tubes which open 
externally, protruding through pores, 
upon the outer surface ; through these 
the water passes into the membranous 
cavity, and bathes all the viscera, its 
oxygen acting upon the fluids circulating 
in their vessels. 

The membrane which lines the horny 
covering, and that investing the viscera, 
are covered with multitudes of minute 
fibrils, or ct'/ia, the continual action of 
which produces currents in the sea water 
absorbed ; these cilia, however, are not 
limited to the general lining, or as it 
may be termed, peritoneal membrane, 
but are also distributed over the ca- 
vities of the suckers, or feet, over the 
inside of the stomach, and its prolong- 
ations, and over the external surface 
of the body. Of the purpose which 
these cilia serve in the economy of the 
asterias, a presumption only can be 
formed ; it is, that they are agents in the 
aeration of the vital fluid, and by their 
action ensure a perpetual change in the 
water, so that every part may be sup- 
plied with it fresh, and unexhausted of 
air. 

We might here enter into other mi- 
nutis respecting the organization of 
these creatures ; but enough has been 
said to show how wonderful their structure 
is, and how much yet remains to be in- 
vestigated. A few words with regard 
to their habits and manners will not 
prove uninteresting. It may be observed, 
then, that they are highly carnivorous ; 
they feed upon putrescent substances, 
and make shell fish, crustaceous ani- 
mals, (as crabs,) and small fishes their 
prey ; they are very voracious, and, 
though apparently inert, are capable of 
overpowering the struggles of the most 
active of their victims. 

When watching for their prey, they 
rest with the rays gently bent toward 
the mouth ; and these, when a crab or 
shell fish is within their range, are 
folded closely over it, drawing it to- 
wards the mouth, which is dilated to en- 
gulph it : still, if active, it might escape, 
or, by dint of strength, force itself from 
the grasp of its deadly antagonist ; but no, 
no sooner do the rays fold over it, than 
all the suokers, to the amount of more 
than three hundred in each ray, are 



protruded, and fixed tenaciously upon 
It ; its efforts are in vain, and struggle 
as it may, it is dragged closer and closer, 
and forced into the mouth, which closes 
over it. In a short time, all the soft 
parts of the prey are dissolved, the hard 
and shelly portions being rejected. Crabs 
and shell fish of a considerable size are 
swallowed entire, for the stomach is 
amazingly dilatable; but shell fish of 
great size, as large oysters, etc. are not 
the less its victims, though it cannot 
swallow them whole. 

The destruction which the sea star 
commits among oysters was indeed well 
known to the ancients, who believed 
that it obtained the mollusk by insert- 
ing one of its rays between the valves 
of the shell, when the creature hap- 
pened to lie with them partially open, 
and that it then gradually forced it- 
self in, till its prey became in contact 
with its mouth. Though the fact of 
its destroying large shell fish is unques- 
tionable, the mode by which it obtains 
the mollusk, shut up in its strongly 
closed shell, is not easy to be under- 
stood : certainly it is not by the method 
which was supposed by the ancients. 

Some degree of light, however, ha»- 
been thrown on the subject, by M. 
Deslongchamps, (see Bullet: des Sci- 
ences de M. le Baron Ferussac, vol. 
X. p. 296,) who on one occasion saw 
on the shore (when the tide having 
retired, had left only a few inches of 
clear water on the sand) considerable 
numbers of this species, (Asterias rt<- 
bensy) rolling about in compact balls, 
five or six being fastened together by 
the interlacement of their rays. Not 
a little astonished at this, he proceeded 
to examine these balls, and found that 
in the centre of these knots of star 
fishes, there was a large, bivalve mol- 
lusk, (Macira stultoruniy Linn.) grasped 
closely round by their united rays ; the 
valves were partially open, the mouth 
of each asterias was in contact with 
their edge, while between the valves 
were introduced large rounded vesicles 
of a thin membranous texture, and 
filled with a transparent fluid. 

On examining these vesicles more at- 
tentively, it was found that they were 
ranged round the mouth of the asterias, 
being attached by peduncles, and were 
five in number, but of unequal sizes, 
two being as large as filberts, the other 
three not larger than peas. At the ex- 
tremity of each was an aperture, through 
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which oozed, drop hy drop, the fluid 
contained within. On detacning the as- 
terias from its prey, these vesicles col- 
lapsed, and became no longer visible. 
The query is. What were these vesicles ? 
and why were they introduced into the 
shell, or how could they be so without 
being injured ? The probability appears 
to be, that they contained a poisonous or 
paralyzing secretion, by which die vital 
energies of the mollusk were destroyed ; 
and that they were insinuated by degrees, 
as the mollusk, clasped in the arms of its 
destroyers, and absorbing some of the 
poison poured out upon the edges of 
the shell, became enervated ; when the 
adductor muscles, that close the shell, 
would lose, first by degrees, and then 
more rapidly, their power of contrac- 
tion; death ultimately supervening. That 
this is the way in which the process was 
accomplished seems the more probable, 
from the circumstance that some of the 
mactrsB examined, although apparently 
little injured, were either dead or ren- 
dered perfectly torpid, the adductor 
muscles being quite relaxed. Whether 
these vesicles have been detected and 
examined by other naturalists, we are 
not able to determine ; but we have a 
clew, in M. Deslongchamps's account, to 
the means by which the asterias is en- 
abled to destroy and devour the mol- 
lusk of the oyster, and other large bi- 
valve shells. 

The use of the suckers in securing 
prey has been noticed; they are also, 
it may be added, organs of progression, 
by means of which the animal glides 
securely over the surface, or up the 
perpendicular sides of rocks, however 
smooth or slippery. In the perform- 
ance of this operation, the rays are ex- 
tended to their utmost, the suckers are 
all protruded through their ambulacral 
orifices ; and, each having independent 
power of action, are employed in fixing 
and detaching themselves alternately, 
their curious movements reminding one 
of those of the limbs of a millipede, 
(Jiilus terrestris,) a regularly gliding 
progress being the result. If placed in 
a large vessel of clear glass, filled with 
pure sea water, the curious and inter- 
esting motions of the suckers of the 
asterias may be contemplated with ad- 
vantage. But enough of this animal. 

Mark now those large dark-coloured 
birds, winging their way landwards from 
the sea. They are cormorants, (Pha- 
lacrocorax carbo,) and are returning 



to their roosting place after a fishing 
excursion, in which, no doubt, they have 
been very successful. The cormorant is 
a beautiful bird, and may be as easily 
reclaimed and taught to catch fish as 
falcons to take partridges. It has been 
so employed in China, and has been 
also trained for the same purpose in 
England, but for the sake of amusement 
only. 

The cormorant swims with its bodv 
immersed ; its tail, composed of stiff, 
elastic feathers, serves the purpose of 
a rudder, and is an efficient agent 
in enabling the bird to turn, to dive 
deeper, or ascend, as it pursues its prey 
beneath the siu-face, which it does vdth 
great pertinacity, occasionally rising to 
breathe. The wings in diving are not idle, 
but are used as vigorous oars, the bird 
striking the water with them, in order 
to make rapid way. When scarcely 
half fledged, the young, if thrown into 
the water, invariably attempt to escape 
by diving, and, using their wings as 
their fully -fledged parents, continue for 
a long time their subaquatic course. 
As, however, an account of this bird 
may be found in most works on orni- 
thology, and among others, in a work 
entitled, ** An Introduction to the Study 
of Birds," (published by the ReligioiB 
Tract Society, 1835,) reference may be 
made to it. 

The evening draws on apace, and 
we must return. See how gloriously 
the broad bright harvest moon lights 
up the dark waters of the sea, throws 
her radiance over the wide spread 
corn lands, and silvers the sombre 
foliage of the trees, and the tall 
spire of the church, embosomed in 
their shade. How beautiful is such a 
night ! how lovely such a scene ! Who 
can behold it unmoved ? who gaze upon 
it, and not feel his heart glow within 
him, nor experience a profound emotion 
of gratitude to the God of all power and 
goodness, whose mercies are over all his 
works, and who in all his ways claims 
our warmest adoration I M. 



THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 

The hammer of the law may break 
an icy heart ; but the sunshine of the 
gospel dissolves it into tears. Petei* was 
melted by a love-glance of Christ. — 
Dinghy, ^ 
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BAY OF HONGKONG. 

This is a noble harbour, about forty 
miles from Macao. It is formed by the 
island of Hongkong, which is a small, 
but lofty island. It is composed of trap, 
and has a beautiful waterfall on the west- 
em side. The word trap signifies a 
stair, and refers to the perpendicular 
ledges and escarpments, which are so 
frequent in mountains formed of this 
material. Over these ledges, or down 
these escarpments or steeps, the moisture 
that has distilled upon the lofty ridges, 
often rolls in a headlong current, and 
then we get a cascade or waterfall, an 
object that never fails to inspire feelings 
of sublime delight in the mind of all 
beholders. The bay of Hongkong was 
latterly the anchorage of all outside ships, 
which used formerly to lie at Linton, or 
in a harbour a few miles from it. The 
people on the shore are noted for their 
civility and the absence of all contempt- 
uous feeling or abusive language towards 
foreigners. In fact, the Chinese inha- 
bitants of this place have not been les- 
soned by their rulers in the art of think- 
ing meanly of-what they do not under- 
stand, nor of railing at what they have 
not seen. In one of my walks, I en- 
tered a small village, which lay at the 
end of my route ; the people pressed 
around the stranger to study his person, 
and ask his business. A sad contrast to 
the general cheerfulness and good hu- 
mour was presented by an opium smoker, 
who, in broken English, demanded the 
reason of my coming. The ill-looking 
cast of his face made me take him for a 
foe ; but I was mistaken, perhaps, for he 
brought a stool, and sitting down upon 
one end of it, begged me to rest myself 
upon the other. But whatever may 
have been his sentiments, he saw that 
the kindness and gentleness of my car- 
riage had won the favour of the crowd, 
and was wise enough to think it would 
be in vain to resist the popular current. 
The Chinese are timid, and cautious, 
and free institutions have not fostered 
what we call public opinion ; but an in- 
tense feeling seems, on some occasions, 
to supply the place of it, and sets in 
with such a heady and overbearing tide, 
that the magistrates are obliged to use all 
their resources to soothe and divert it. 
This poor victim of intemperance under- 
stood the temper of his countrymen, 
and thought it would be better fo lead 
than to oppose their inclinations. The 



Chinese admire a fair complexion ex- 
ceedingly ; and the ear of the traveller, 
who understands a little of their lan- 
guage, is often saluted, as he passes by, 
with allusions to the whiteness of ms 
skin. While the stranger and the circle 
of bystanders were exchanging civilities, 
a poor woman, at a little distance oflP us, 
was observed to be very busily engaged 
in surveying her own complexion. She 
had pulled up her sleeve, and seemed 
to be comparing its fairness with what 
she remarked in a stranger. A white 
skin, the characteristic of Europeans, 
appears to be held in admiration most 
among those who have it not; a fact 
that shows that there is a greater ap- 
proximation to identity in the tastes of 
difiPerent nations, than we might at first 
be led to suppose. The more carefully 
and comprehensively we analyze the sen- 
timents and practices of different nations, 
the more shall we find reason to think 
and conclude, that God "fashioneth 
their hearts alike," Psa. xxxiii. 15 ; and 
"as in water face answereth to face, so 
doth the heart of man to man." It is al- 
ways useful to a traveller to remember 
this ; for it constitutes the " mystery'* 
of his profession : it is of the highest im- 
portance in China, where we have so 
many curious opportunities of seeing, 
that in despite of hearsay, or first im- 
pression, God has made all men of one 
olood, to dwell upon the face of the 
earth. 

Ducks are hatched in China, as [chick- 
ens] in Egypt, by culinary heat, and are 
reared in boats, or, as is more frequent, in 
pens, near a splash of water. In this way, 
the brood can indulge their favourite pro- 
pensity without giving the keeper any 
trouble to fetch home the strays. The 
owner of one of these broods, whom I 
met in one of my walks, was surrounded 
by his children, and seemed to be hap- 
py enough in his occupations and his 
cares. Among his sons was a clevef 
boy, who spoke with a spirit and clear- 
ness of intonation, that mightily Tecom- 
mends a Chinese to a stranger, somewhat 
initiated in their language. It seemed a 
pity that so much talent should be left to 
run wild without any training, so I ^ked 
the father why he did not send his son to 
school. " Because I have no money," was 
the reply. " No money !" said I ; "why, 
sell a few of these ducklings, get a little 
cash, and give it to the seen jhang, or 
schoolmaster, that he may teach your 
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child to read." The father rejoined, 
with a good-humoured laugh, that he 
had no money. For a parent in China 
withholds education from his children 
only under the stern interdict of poverty. 
He looks upon learning as one of the 
most lovely and most useful things in 
the world. I afterwards visited the school 
to which I recommended the native 
just mentioned to send his son, and 
found ahout ten hoys assembled to re- 
ceive instruction. 1 gave the master, 
who received me with the usual urbanity 
of a Chinese, two copies of the New 
Te&tament, which consisted of four vo- 
lumes each. 

In one of ray visits to the island, 
on the opposite side of the harbour, 
I took with me a single copy in four 
volumes, as not anticipating that I 
should find more than one or two read- 
ers in a place so remote from the gene- 
ral pale of education. I met with an 
intelligent native on the beach, to whom 
I at once offered the Testament. He 
appeared well pleased with the gift, and 
asked many times if it were sold or 
given. He carried it to the best house 
in the village, where I saw him after- 
wards among a group of his neighbours, 
and was glad to observe, that Providence 
had led me to bestow the book upon one, 
who seemed to be at the head of the rest 
in *' readiness of mind" and intelligence. 
He gave me in return a paper of sweet 
cakes, which had come by sea from 
Macao. These 1 divided among the 
children, to the great admiration of some 
of the bystanders ; while the rest, espe- 
cially my new friend, said, it was not 
good, as wishing me to enjoy them my- 
self. I left them with a hope, that the 
recollection of this pleasant interview 
would lead them to set a higher value 
upon the books, and as little things, under 
God's blessing, are sometimes the cause 
of great ones, to study them with inter- 
est and patience. 

In one of my rambles on the main 
land, I saw a thorough-paced opium 
smoker, easily recognised oy the yellow 
paleness of his lank visage, and the in- 
difference with which he regarded every 
thing around him. The neighbours were 
charmed with my box of flowers, and 
the appearance of my books, though 
they could not make use of them. But 
he, turning with inexpressible noncha- 
lance from these things, opened a little 
brass box filled with opium, in a fluid 



state, and pointed to it as the chief good, 
the sum total of all his happiness. Half 
the population here were said to be ad- 
dicted to the intoxicating use of this 
drug ; but this statement mast be cau- 
tiously accepted, for it may only inean an 
occasional recourse to. the fumes of 
opium to enliven the spirits, or to soothe 
the mind when it flags in weaki^ess or 
despondency. Few among the lower 
orders can well afibrd this expenslTO in- 
dulgence; and as by far tne greater 
number enter with cheerfulness into 
some industrious pursuit, the body never 
falls into that pining waste which des- 
troys the sense of hunger ; nor does the 
appetite feel that insuflerable longing, 
which is experienced by those who, de- 
void of every pleasurable occupation, 
give themselves wholly up to its sway, 
the poor wretch, to whom we have just 
adverted, had by some means obtained 
more than enough, and his success became 
his misfortune. Poverty has become a 
greater blessing than usual in China, 
where it is, in the absence of religion, 
the best safeguard against the solicita- 
tions of this most bewitching vice. 

G. T. L. 



RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH. 

Before we can have a right to any 
thing in Christ, we must be one with 
him ; we must be joined with him as 
our Head, being dead to the law and 
married to him. And as this union is 
accomplished only through faith, his 
righteousness which we receive, and 
which becomes ours In this way, is 
therefore called " the righteousness 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ," 
** the righteousness of faith," and ** the 
righteousness which is through the faith 
of Jesus Christ." It is called the right- 
eousness of faith, l)ecause faith is the 
only instrument which God is pleased 
to make use of in applying his right- 
eousness. It is not called the righteous- 
ness of any other grace, but of faith : 
we never read of the righteousness of 
repentance, of humility, of meekness, 
or of charity. These are of great price 
in the sight of God ; but they have no 
office in justifying a sinner. Tliis be- 
longs solely to faith; for to him that 
worketh not, but believeth, is righteous- 
ness imputed, and faith is the gift of 
God.— A. Haldane. 
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Oxnead Hall. Built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by Clement Paston. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 

ELIZABETH. 

(Continued from page 249.) 

The last period of Elizabeth^s reign 

E resented many busy scenes, but it was 
.'ss unquiet than those which preceded 
it. The first event of importance was 
the death of Leicester, which took place 
immediately after the flight of the Span- 
ish armada. When that event was 
clearly ascertained, the army encamped 
in Essex was disbanded, and Leicester 
proceeded towards his castle at Kenil- 
worth. He was taken ill on the jour- 
ney, and died at Combury park, in Ox- 
fordshire. Some have attributed his end 
to poison, administered by his wife and 
her supposed paramour, Blount, whom, 
it is said, he had attempted to assassinate. 
To the account already given of- this 
nobleman, nothing need here be added, 
excepting that his character continued 
enveloped in mystery till the very last. 
We must, however, remark, that his 
boldest accusers are popish writers, who 
have blackened his memory by relating 
circumstances that involve contradictory 
improbabilities. 

The preparations for resisting the 
Spanish invasion occasioned a large ex- 
penditure ; this obliged Elizabeth to ap- 
ply for a considerable grant, which was 
made by the parliament ; but with that 
jealous resistance of interference with 



the royal prerogative, which her family 
had ever shown, she refused to allow a 
reformation of the malpractices in pur- 
veyance, which was a right then largely ex- 
ercised, claiming of provisions and other 
atricles, for the royal household at low 
prices : some regulations of the exche- 
quer were also subjects of complaints. 
The queen, it is true, promised to redress 
these grievances ; but they were allowed 
to continue. 

When the Spanish invasion threatened, 
apprehensions wererfeli respecting the 
more bigoted Papists whose attachment 
to Popery was stronger than their pa- 
triotic feelings. It was necessary to 
secure some of them from doing mis- 
chief; but Elizabeth refused to do more 
than place them under restraint, and 
when the danger was over, they were 
mostly liberated. Among the number 
were some seminary priests, and others, 
who were found to be involved in trea- 
sonable practices. Six of these suffered 
death, with some of their abettors, under 
the law which forbade such characters to 
enter the kingdom. Many more were 
in England, but these examples, it was 
considered, might be sufficient. The na- 
tion had then just narrowly escaped from 
the results of that combination of foreign 
and domestic enemies, which the Papists 
themselves called ** the great plot ;'* if 
that had been successful, by thei^ own 
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account, tbe proceedings against the 
Protestants would have been incompara- 
bly more severe. The earl of Arundel, 
son of the duke of Norfolk, who was 
executed in 1572, was then in the 
Tower, and was charged with having 
corresponded with the invaders. He 
was tried by his peers, and found guilty 
of high treason. At the request of her 
counsellorsi the queen spared his life ; 
but it was not then safe to allow the 
head of the English Papists to be at 
liberty ; he was detained in the Tower, 
where he died in 1595. A modem 
popish historian has exaggerated the ex- 
tent of the sufferings inflicted upon the 
recusants; but even from his own re- 
presentation^' they were very different 
from those endured by the Protestants 
during the reign of Marv. In 1586, it 
was found that many of the rescusants 
were unable to pay the fines they had in- 
curred. One, a gentleman of Suffolk, of- 
fered to pay every year the sura of forty 
pounds. We find that he continued a re- 
cusant till the year 1600 ; but the utmost 
personal suffering inflicted on him was, 
detention in the castle of Ely, three 
times, for short intervals, when the 
Spaniards were expected to invade Eng- 
land. One of these was in 1594 ; in the 
autumn, he was suffered to go to his own 
house for fourteen days ; he then was to 
choose the house of some friend, where 
he was to remain, engaging not to go 
more than six miles from it ; and to ap- 
pear before the council at any time, 
within ten days after notice had been 
left at the house appointed for his resid- 
ence. The account continues : ''In 
1595, he procured the indulgence of 
having his own house for his prison, 
(observe, under the same liberty of 
going six miles from it,) and in 1598, 
was permitted to leave it for six weeks.' ' 
How widely different from the treatment 
of the poor Protestants in queen Mary's 
reign ! The particulars just stated, are 
related by the Papists themselves ; and 
the severest proceedings against the re- 
cusants ceased, if they would but state 
that they did not consider the pope had 
power to depose Elizabeth : to maintain 
a contrary opinion assuredly was treason- 
able. 

The nation was now eager to attack 
the Spaniards, and desired to weaken 
Philip by wresting Portugal from his 
power. At any rate, such an attempt 
would assist in diverting him from con- 
tinuing to stir up troubles in England 



and Scotland. The expedition was set 
forth in a singular manner. The queen 
only furnished six ships, and granted 
60,000/. towards the expense. The rest 
was supplied by private adventurers, 
who calculated *apon a profitable return 
from plunder, or in rewards from Don 
Antonio, the claimant of the Portuguese 
throne. The whole fleet amounted to 
one hundred and fiftr sail, Wiih twenty 
thousand men, under the eommand 
of sir Francis Drake, as admiral^ and sir 
John Norris, as general. It is painful 
to reflect, that in all warlike proc^dings 
the suffering falk on the intensive in- 
habitants, rather than upon those whose 
ambition and hateful spirit excite the 
conflict The expedition agidnst Portu- 
gal failed, but much havock was noMie at 
Corunna, Vigo, and on the neigbboor- 
ing coast. The fleet returned victorious, 
after some months' absence; but more 
than half the men, who at first embarked, 
perished, chiefly by disease. The pro- 
jectors were disappointed of the unlawful 
gains they greedily looked for. This 
expedition brings into notice the young 
earl of Essex, who, though forbidden by 
the queen, joined it, with many young 
men of rank and family as volunteers. 
His mother, Letitia, the widowed coun- 
tess of Essex i had married the earl fd 
Leicester, who introduced her son at 
court. He soon attracted the notice of 
Elizabeth, who made him master of tbe 
horse, and appointed him, though undo* 
twenty- one, captain general of the cavalry 
in the camp at Tilbury. On the death 
of Leicester, he became the favoured 
courtier, and soon showed the wayward 
tempers of a spoiled child. 

The singular changes of worldly poli- 
tics were manifested this year, by tbe 
English nation being called upon to aid 
both the kings of France and Scotland 
against their subjects. In France, tbe 
Guises and the bigoted popish faction, 
who had formed what they called *' tbe 
holy league," openly rebelled against 
their sovereign, who sought the aid of 
his Protestant or Huguenot subjects. 
Henry iir. had been guilty of blood, by 
causing the duke of Guise to be assassin- 
ated in December, 1588, considering bim 
a notorious traitor, though uncondemned 
by any legal proceedings. Tbe king 
himself soon after perished in like m«i- 
ner, being stabbed by Clement, a Do- 
minican monk, whose superiors induced 
him to believe it would be a meritorious 
act to kill his monarch. Henry it., who 
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succeeded to the French throne, was 
one of the greatest monarchs of his day : 
at that time he was a Protestant, which 
caused many of his subjects to withhold 
their aid against the league, in which 
extremity he applied to Elizabeth. She 
sent him aid in money, and four thou- 
sand men from the Netherlands. By 
supporting the king of France, Eliza- 
beth strengthened herself against Philip, 
who continued her determined enemy. 
But the aid rendered was not sufficient 
to settle the contest. It is only of late 
years that the plan of deciding a war by 
one strenuous effort has been resorted 
to. Additional aids of men and money 
were granted from time to time : one 
of the best organized divisions was com- 
manded by Essex. 

In 1590, sir Francis Walsingham, 
secretary of state, died. He was one of 
Elizabeth's most efficient ministers, a 
determined opponent of the Papists, 
whose craft he did not hesitate to meet 
by craft. He carried the employment 
of spies to a greater extent man any 
Engush minister before or suice. The 
persons occupied in these intrigues were 
usually unprincipled characters, men of 
desperate fortunes: among them were 
many who contrived to gain employment 
from both parties, thus increasing their 
profit, and at tim^s diminishing their 
danger; but frequently causing un- 
founded suspicions, and even entering 
into false plots, to deceive their employ- 
ers. With all his care, Walsingham 
was under great disadvantages, com- 
pared with the pope and the Romish 
princes. The Jesuits were far superior 
in ability to any other emissaries or spies, 
and actuated by far stronger motives 
than those of mere pecuniary interest. 
Yet even from them uie English secre- 
tary contrived to obtain some assistance, 
though liable to be deceived ; for the 
Jesuits were his superiors in the arts of 
dissimulation, and the sixteenth century 
was eminently a time of crooked policy. 
Walsingham died poor. When his de- 
cease left the office of secretary vacant, 
Essex endeavoured to have Davison re- 
instated, or Bodley appointed ; but lord 
Burghley desired the lyppointment of his 
son, sir Robert Cecil : the queen settled 
the matter, by requiring lord Burghley 
himself to take the office, and allowing 
him the assistance of his son. 

The troubles from popish emissaries 
continued ; they seem to have increased 
during the k^ter years of this reign. In 



1689, the government received informa- 
tion that Parkyns, an English Jesuit, had 
declared there were seven ways or means 
agreed upon by the pope and his con- 
federates for murdermg the queen. 
The various garb and characters assumed 
by these emissaries, often baffled suspi- 
cion. They took every appearance, from 
the highest to the lowest, as it suited their 
views. Thus a seminary priest appeared 
at the Croydon races, in 1591, **in 
green and velvet, well mounted, with a 
pistol at his side," like one of the gal- 
lants, or sporting men of the day. Others 
were disguised as soldiers, sailors, or even 
as galley slaves, just liberated, begging 
for their bread. This mode of warfare in- 
volved less risk and expense than mi- 
litary proceedings, and was carried for- 
ward by men who considered the welfare 
of their souls connected with their dia- 
bolical efforts! As before observed, it 
would be wrong to make light of the 
sufferings of the Papists, but we must 
always remember that they were solely 
on political grounds; the government 
lowered the spiritual tone of tie Reform- 
ation, iQ. order to comprehend the Ro- 
manists, and did so satisfactorily to the 
bulk of them, till the pope interfered. 
By demanding absolute submission to 
his mandates, and requiring the de- 
thronement of the queen, he placed every 
Romanist under the necessity of being 
accounted a rebel against* one or the 
other; the pope enforcing, of course, 
obedience to his bulls, by threatenings 
against the eternal happiness of his 
slaves. The English Papists them- 
selves felt this, and published an ap- 
peal against the unjust hardships in- 
fficted upon them by the arbitrary man- 
dates of the pope. Unceasing efforts 
also were made by the Jesuits to subject 
James of Scotland to popish influence. 
Notwithstanding all these provocations, 
no Romanist perished, in England, except- 
ing for his treasonable practices. Many 
suffered heavily by pecuniary fines, when 
they made themselves prominent; but, 
as already observed, what are fines, how- 
ever severe, compared with the total loss 
of life and property inflicted on the 
Protestants by Mary i. ? Yet, under all 
these intrigues, the comparative safety of 
Elizabeth and her governnient says 
much to explain the general desire of 
the nation for the execution of Mary 
Stuart; it certainly was considered a 
matter of safety, and needful for the 
peace o( the realm. After her death, 
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the English Papists more decidedly se- 
parated into two classes. The older 
party objected to the rising influence of 
the Jesuits, who now were known as the 
Spanish party ; their undisguised object 
still was to re-establish Popery in Eng- 
land under a popish prince. The king 
of Spain, and his family, presented the 
only source from whence such a bigoted 
and persecuting monarch as they desired, 
could be sought with any hope of suc- 
cess. Parsons, their leader, prepared a 
book to this effect ; it was published 
under the name of Doleman, another 
Jesuit, and asserted that the profession of 
the Protestant faith was a sufficient cause 
for setting aside any lineal claim. 

The hard measures dealt out to the 
Puritans, also require notice. In 1593, 
a severe law was enacted, which applied 
to them as well as to the Papists. All 
persons absenting themselves from the 
, public services of the EstabHshed Church 
for a month, were to be imprisoned; if 
they did not subsequently conform, they 
were to be exiled ; if they returned, or 
refused to go, they were liable to suffer 
death. In unison with this proceeding, 
when a bill had been brought into the 
House of Commons for the reformation 
of abuses in the high commission, and 
other ecclesiastical courts, the queen 
stopped its progress, and caused the 
mover of the bill to be imprisoned. 
Such proceedings deserve our censure ; 
they show the spirit of the age, prevent- 
ing the advance of constitutional liberty, 
which, as yet, was unknown in England. 
This parliament farther offended the 
queen, by desiring some settlement of the 
succession to the crown. The leaders in 
this matter were also imprisoned. So an- 
noying were liberty of speech and free 
discussions, to the arbitrary notions of 
Elizabeth, that she intimated her wish 
that the rising spirit of debate could be 
stopped, and the members only allowed 
to say ay, or no, to the matters brought 
before them ! But the many advantages 
her subjects enjoyed under her govern- 
ment, began so to develope the energies 
of the nation, as effectually to prevent 
her stopping the march of improvement. 
We notice, with regret, the proceed- 
ings relative to the Puritans. Arch- 
bishop Grindall was succeeded by Whit- 
gift, in 1583. He was charged by the 
queen, as she declared, to " restore the 
discipline of the church, and the uni- 
formity established by law, which, 
through the connivance of some prelates, 



the obstinacy of the Puritans, and the 
power of some noblemen, is run out of 
square.*' Agreeably to this charge, 
Whitgift's first proceeding was to direct, 
** that all preaching, catechising, and 
praying, in any private family where any 
are present beside the family, be utterly 
extinguished." No books or pamphlets 
were to be printed without a bishop's 
licence. The whole of these documents 
are recorded by Strype, and we need not 
enlarge upon them. Even at that day 
they were considered illegal, and dis- 
puted by the civilians. Whitgift, fol- 
lowing up his proceedings, had the 
hardihood to declare, that the books called 
Apocrypha, were holy writings, void of 
error. These measures still further re- 
duced the number of efficient ministers 
in the church, and entangled many in 
difficulties. 

The council, on more than one occa- 
sion, interfered with the antichristian 
measures of Whitgift, and Aylmer, 
bishop of London. The latter, in his 
visitation, in 1 584, suspended thirty-eight 
of the parochial clergy in Essex ; one of 
them was sent by him before the High 
Commission Court, for stating that, in 
the compass of sixteen miles in that 
county, there were twenty-two non- 
resident clergy, thirty insufficient, and 
Nineteen silenced who were able to 

E reach. Lord Burghley interfered in 
ehalf of two clergymen from Cam- 
bridgeshire, whom he advised to go to 
Whitgift, and answer candidly to any 
questions that might be put. His letter, 
recorded by Fuller, shows the course 
pursued by that •prelate. ** They say, 
they are commanded to be examined by 
the register at London ; and I asked 
them whereof? and said. Of a great 
number of articles ; but they could have 
no copies of them. I answered, that 
they might answer to the truth ; they said. 
The articles were so many in number, 
and so divers, as they were afraid to an- 
swer them, for fear of captious in- 
terpretations. Upon this, I sent for the 
register, who brought me the articles, 
which I have read and find so curiously 
penned, so full of branches and circum- 
stances, that I think the inquisitions of 
Spain use not so many questions to com- 
prehend and to entrap their prey. I 
know your canonists can defend this 
with all their particles ;• but surely, 
under your grace's correction, this juri- 
dical and canonical siftner of po<H- mi- 
nisters is not to edify and reform. And 
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in charity, I think they ought not to 
answer to all these nice points, except 
they were very notorious oflPenders in 
papistry or heresy. Now, good my 
lord, bear with my scribbling; I write 
with testimony of a good conscience, 
I desire the peace of the church, I de- 
sire concord and unity in the exercise 
of our religion. I fear no sensual and 
wilful recusant; but I conclude that 
according to my simple judgment, this 
kind of proceeding is too much savour- 
ing the Komish inquisition, and is ra- 
ther a device to seek for offenders than 
to reform any.** Such a statement from 
Burghley who was always inclined to 
enforce strict uniformity, strongly shows 
the persecuting spirit then abroad. 

We must pass by the particulars of 
Whitgift*s proceedings, observing that 
he obtained a new ecclesiastical com- 
mission, by whose authority numbers 
were sent to the prisons, many of whom 
died in those noisome receptacles. These 
measures caused an attempt to take up 
the matter in parliament, already re- 
lated; when that was silenced, various 
efforts were made to obtain relief, but 
in vain. Whitgift even objected to al- 
lowing marriage at all times of the year, 
as contrary to the old canons, though 
the church of Rome had abused them 
by exacting money for licences to marry 
at the forbidden periods. He said that 
to grant such a permission tended to 
the slander of the church, as having 
hitherto maintained an error! The 
angry spirit on both sides increased. 
A private press was set to work, to 
print violent pamphlets against the bi- 
shops and their proceedings, under the 
name of ** Martin Mar-Prelate.** They 
contained, as Neal states, many sad 
truths; but delivered in rude and un- 
becoming language, and with a bitter, 
angry spirit, breaking forth into se- 
dition. After much anxious search for 
the press, which was moved from place 
to place, it was discovered at Man- 
chester. Several divines and others 
were prosecuted for being concerned in 
these libellous publications ; some were 
fined, and others hanged for their part 
therein. Udal died in prison in 1 592 : he 
bad been found guilty, of what was called 
*' a wicked, scandalous, and seditious 
libel,** in declaring that it was more 
free in those days to be a papist or a 
wicked man, than a sound Christian. 
The moderate Puritans publicly disowned 
these books, and condemned ihe spirit in 



which they were written ; but they were 
brought into trouble, while many were 
driven to still more angry proceeaings. 

Barrow, a lawyer. Green and Penry, 
two ministers, were singled out and pro- 
secuted on the statute against recusants, 
also in 1592, being charged with sedi- 
tion. They vainly declared their loyalty 
towards the queen, but refused to re- . 
tract their views on religious discipline. 
They were executed early in 1593. 
The first two had been nearly three 
years in prison ; and when Dr. Rey- 
nolds, who attended their execution, 
reported their behaviour to the queen, 
she expressed regret that she had con- 
sented to their death. Penry was a 
zealous opponent of the prelates ; he was 
considered to have had a large share 
in the libels of Mar- Prelate ; but he was 
not apprehended till 1593, when he re- 
turned from Scotland to present a pe- 
tition to the queen. The draft of this 
was found on him, and was made the 
ground for his condemnation. Whit- 
gift was the first to sign the warrant 
for his execution ; he was hanged on 
May 29, 1 593, in the afternoon, having 
only had notice to prepare for death 
while at his dinner. These executions 
raised such an odium against the per- 
secutors, that it was resolved to proceed 
in future on a different statute, by which 
they were subjected to banishment. 
Thereby many excellent men were 
forced to take refuge in Holland, in the 
same manner as the Flemish refugees 
had found shelter in England. 

These particulars have been narrated, 
since it is as necessary for a faithful 
historian to record them as the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs in Mary's days. 
Both reflect discredit on the persecuting 
bigots of the respective periods, though 
certainly in a different degree. It is 
painful to find, that when the original 
exiles were gradually called from their 
labours to their reward, men of a fiercer 
and more bitter spirit came in their 
places, commencing proceedings, which, 
before many years elapsed, led to a 
fatal reaction. How humbling the con- 
sideration, that human nature is always 
inclined to persecution ; and that Eliza- 
beth, who in her youth had tasted of 
this, bitter cup, in her latter days showed 
herself disposed to follow her father's 
example ! And how painful to think 
that she was urged forward in this 
course by Whitgift, who, beyond any 
prelate, urged the ^ extrem^^^p 
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of the Refomiation, framing in 1595 
what were ealled the Lambem articleB. 
These were nine propositions, chiefly 
framed with respect to the Divine de- 
crees ; thej were arranged, and sought 
to be imposed as explanations of the 
thirty-nine articles. Surely we may 
ask, did not these proceedings reflect 
more discredit on Elizabeth, than those 
against Mary Stuart, which, however 
unjustifiable, the conspiracy of foreign 
potentates and domestic traitors led her 
counsellors to urge her to adopt ? 

Henry iv. conformed to the church of 
Rome in July, 1593. This was done as 
a matter of political expediency ; and for 
the time, it enabled him to possess the 
throne of France in quiet. Elizabeth 
wrote a strong remonstrance to her ally, 
in which she asks him whether he could 
reasonably expect that Providence would 
grant a happy issue, adding, ''could you 
entertain a jealousy that the Divine Be- 
ing, who had so long supported and pre- 
served you, would fail and abandon you 
at last ?" Only seventeen years passed, 
and not without various disquietudes, 
when Henry perished by the hand of 
an assassin, prompted to the deed by 
the popish bishops whose favour the 
king thought to conciliate by this act 
of apostacy I 

The deaths of the earlier favourites 
and ministers left lord Burghley almost 
alone. The court was in a divided state ; 
on the one side were Burghley and his 
son, sir Robert Cecil, with a few 
more ; while the youthful Essex, sir 
Walter Raleigh, and other forward and 
active characters, sought to exercise the 
chief control. Essex, at that time, ac- 
cused Lopez, a Portuguese physician, 
in attendance on the queen, of a design 
upon her life ; it was referred for 
Burghley to examine, who reported that 
there were not sufficient grounds for the 
accusation. The queen then rebuked 
Essex, who rested not till he obtained 
further evidence, sufficient to convict 
Lopez and two others of corresponding 
with the Spanish governors of the Ne- 
therlands, respecting such a scheme. 
Lopez was executed ; but he denied any 
treasonable intentions, declaring that he 
had informed the queen herself of the 
efibrt to engage him in an attempt 
against her life. This gave Essex some 
advantage ; but while the queen treated 
him as a favourite, she supported lord 
Burghley, listening to his advice in 
matters of state. 



It is unnecessary to detail all Ae ex- 
peditions undertaken against the ^>a- 
niards, ^ adventurers assisted by the 
queen. In 1595, one of considerable 
magnitude was fitted out under Drake 
and Hawkins ; after various predatory 
efforts, with different success, the fleet 
returned in the ensuing spring, both the 
commanders having died, tiieir diseases 
being aggravated by disappointments. 

Philip was still bent on the invaaon 
of England, for which purpose a large 
force was prepared in Spain, in 1596, 
when it was resolved to attack and de- 
stroy the Spanish vessels in their own 
ports. A fleet was fitted out, again 
chiefly supplied by private adventurers. 
Essex and lord Effinghun were ap- 
pointed commanders. Many vessels 
were destroyed ; Cadiz was taken. Hie 
whole loss to Spain was estimated at 
twenty millions of ducats; but a fleet 
from America, with a large amount of 
treasure, was not intercepted, and the 
expedition returned without making far- 
ther efforts. It is to be noticed, that, 
by the especial command of Elizabeth, 
no personal injuries were inflicted on 
the inhabitants of Cadiz. The nuns 
and other females ware allowed to re- 
tire unmolested, carrying with them 
their clothes and jewels. 

A Spanish fleet sailed from £he Ta- 
gus soon afterwards, for Ireland ; bnt 
Providence again disappointed the pro- 
ject. A storm destroyed a part, and dis- 
persed the rest It is remarkable that 
in the following year, 1597, another fleet 
designed for Ireland was also scatter^ 
by a storm. An expedition from Eng- 
hmd had previously attacked the Azores 
with imperfect success. It was origi- 
nally intended for a descent into Spain ; 
but the ships were crippled by a storm 
that drove them back into port'. 

The queen's reception of Essex on 
his return, implied dissatisfaction, upon 
which he retired to Wanstead. Amcmg 
other subjects that annoyed this way- 
ward youth, was the elevation of the 
lord admiral to be earl of Nottingbmm, 
which, by combining the earldom widi 
his official rank, gave him the precedence 
of Essex. He considered it a studied 
affront, designed bv lord Burghley ; nor 
was he appeased till the queen appointed 
him earl marshal, which office restored 
his precedence; then Nottingham, dis- 
pleased in his turn, resigned his office. 
Such are the troubles that agitate those 
whom the world calls great. The queen 
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was much annoyed hj the disputes 
among her courtiers ; but she evidently 
gave sir Robert Cecil the preference 
for conducting matters of business, while 
Essex was the a^eeable and favoured 
courtier. The em>rts of the Spaniards 
in Ireland much disturbed the queen^s 
mind. Fenton, writing from court in 
1597, says, ** The queen doth not now 
bear with such c(»nposed spirit as she' 
was wont ; but, since the Irish affairs, 
seemeth more froward than commonly 
she used to bear herself towards her 
women ; nor doth she hold them in dis- 
course with such familiar matter^ but 
often chides them for small neglects; 
in such wise as to make these fair maids 
often cry and bewail in piteous sort." 
Such is the interior of a court I 

In the year 1598, peace was made 
between France and Spain. Henry 
urged Elizabeth and the States to ac- 
cede to terms of pacification. This ad- 
vice was supported by lord Burghley 
and other counsellors; but Essex and 
his young supporters urged the con- 
tinuance of a war which promised to 
bring what they called glory and wealth 
to England ; forgetful that the plunder 
obtained in their expeditions was only 
obtained by a heavy expense, and a 
serious loss of life, while it was in 
reality a disgraceful robbery. The 
strife among the counsellors was severe : 
lord Burghley took a psalm book from 
his pocket, and showed to Essex the 
solemn declaration, that "blood-thirsty 
and deeeitful men shall not live out 
half their days," Psa. Iv. 23. Essex 
resented this ; but it is a solemn truth, 
and was remembered by many when 
his own untimely fate realized the warn- 
ing. Peace was not made with Spain, 
though negociations were begun. In- 
structions were drawn up by lord 
Burghley, to do nothing without se- 
curing the religion and liberty of the 
United Provinces. This would inter- 
pose a barrier against the efforts of the 
pope and his confederates to injure 
Scotland and England. Before Henry 
signed the treaty of peace between France 
and Spain, he published the edict of 
Nantes, a decree which ensured the en- 
joyment of many privileges to the Pro- 
testants in his dommions, but which was 
always displeasing to the Papists. 

The rash and hasty temper of Essex 
was further displayed at this time. He 
opposed the queen's will respecting the 
appointment of a deputy for the govern- 



ment of Ireland; when he could not 
prevail, he rudely ttirned his back upon 
her majesty ! This was more than the 
Tudor spirit of Elizabeth could bear. 
She "bestowed on him a box on the 
ear," with a rebuke expressed in no 
courtly terms ; Essex put his hand to 
his sword, and declared widi an oath 
that he would not put up with such an 
insult. Those present interfered. Essex 
withdrew from court, refusing to make 
any submission ; and the queen refused 
to allow him to return without an apo- 
logy. How plainly this shows, that the 
indulgence of the passions, especially 
anger, will lower the most elevated cha- 
racters I How true are the words <rf 
the wise man, "He that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city," Prov. xvi. 32. This estrangement 
lasted for some months. 

The autumn of 1598 was marked by 
the death of Philip, who died at the 
age of ^venty-two, having signalized 
himself for more than forty years as 
die bitter, though unsuccessful enemy 
of Protestantism. With the chief power 
of the old world, and the rfches of the 
new, at his disposal, he failed in his 
bigoted efforts to subdue Holland and 
England. The Almighty said to this 
proud monarch as to the waves of the 
ocean, " Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther." Though the waves toss 
and roar, they connot pass the seem- 
ingly feeble barrier of sand, which is 
decreed for their boundary. Thus, 
though Philip was permitted to over- 
run and pass over many realms, he was 
not allowed to accomplish the subju<- 
gation of England, or the ruin of those 
who refused to obey him rather than 
their God. 

A few weeks before the death of Phi- 
lip, his great opponent, lord Burghley, 
departed this life. How different were 
their objects ; and how different, so far 
as we can venture to judge, their re- 
ward. Amidst al\ the difficulties and 
temptations of the principal official post 
in the kingdom, lord Burghley appears 
ever to have sought the glory of God, 
and the welfare of his queen. Of this 
Elizabeth was fully sensible ; she never 
allowed his enemies to prevail against 
him, however much they presumed on 
her personal favour. She called him, 
"her spirit;" and it is evident that 
most of the laudable part of the polity 
of Elizabeth, which \ secured her the 
respect of succeeding^ ages, emanated 
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from the spirit of Burghley. The path 
of a statesman is beset witn snares ; nor 
can Burghley*s long administration of 
forty years be considered as free from 
blame : but as no one has since held 
the highest post of government with 
an equally sincere desire for the pro- 
motion of true religion, so no one has been 
found equally deserving of honour when 
all things are considered. We must not 
make light of his ignorance of toleration ; 
for though he was in advance of his 
age, he too often acted under a mistaken 
desire of bringing down all matters of 
religion to one precise standard, and 
that in too many respects arranged for 
political advantage; and he gave way 
too much to the imperious spirit of 
Elizabeth in this important matter. But 
he may be considered as influenced by 
what were good motives. One of his 
family thus describes his last hours: 
** He was in a languishing state for two 
or three months, but not confiffed to the 
house. His great anxiety was, that he 
might leave his country in a state of peace. 
His only comfort was in contemplation, 
reading or hearing the Scripture, psalms, 
and prayers. About ten days before his 
death, he was confined to his bed, but 
without much suffering. On August 4, 
at seven in the evening, he felt his 
last hour approach, and said, * Now the 
Lord be praised, the time is come.* 
Then calling his children, he blessed 
them, and took his leave, commanding 
them to love and fear God, and to love 
one another; he then prayed for the 
queen, and calling Bellot, his steward, 
delivered his will to him, saying, * I 
have ever found thee true to me, and 
now I trust thee with all.* The steward," 
as the narrator says, *Mike a godly honest 
man, prayed his lordship, as he had 
lived religiously, so now to remember 
his Saviour Christ, by whose blood he 
was to have forgiveness of his sins, 
with many the like speeches used by 
his chaplains, to whom he answered, 
it was done already, for he was as- 
sured God had forgiven his sins, and 
would save his soul." What a contrast 
to the death -beds of Beaufort and 
Wolsey I But lord Burghley lived in 
the fear of God, and found him a very 
present help in his last hour. A paper 
of instructions for the earl of Rutland, 
one of his wards, when about to set 
out upon his travels in 1570, yet ex- 
tant, begins with the important state- 



ment : " The first, the midst, and the last 
is, to continue yourself in the fear of God, 
by daily service of him in prayer.'* The 
preamble of his will clearly sets forth 
his reliance on the Lord Jesuis Christ 
alone for pardon and salvation. 

Sir John Harrington, then a young 
man, rising into favour with the queen, 
who was his godmother, in a note 
written at the time, expraftsed high re- 
gard for the character of lord Burghley. 
He mentions hearing a grave reply of 
that great minister to Walsingham, 
when the latter made a jocular remark 
on Burghley's regularity in attending 
public worship, "I hold it meet for 
us to ask God*s grace to keep us sound 
in heart, who have so much in our 
power, and to direct us to the well- 
doing of all the people, whom it is easy 
for us to injure and ruin ; and herein, 
my good friends, the special blessing 
seemeth meet to be discreetly asked 
and wisely worn.** Harrington adds, 
*' I did marvel at this good discourse, 
to see how a good man considereth his 
weighty charge, and striveth to keep 
out Satan from corrupting the heart in 
discharge of his duties. How few have 
such hearts or such heads ; and there- 
fore shall I note this for those that 
read hereafter.** 

The queen deeply felt the loss of her 
old and faithful counsellor ; she found 
herself in advancing years, and, under 
increasing infirmities, obliged to look 
to younger and far less discreet ad- 
visers. Among these, the earl of Essex 
was one of the foremost ; presuming on 
the favour Elizabeth felt towards him, 
he behaved like a spoiled child to an 
over-indulgent mother: the results re- 
mind us in many respects of such a 
case, though being in public life, they 
were injurious to a wider circle. 

Though the queen favoured the youi^ 
courtiers, she entrusted her government 
to abler hands. Lord Buckhurst was 
appointed treasurer; but the chief <M- 
rection of affairs rested upon sir Robert 
Cecil, as secretary of state. One, writ- 
ing from the court about this period, 
says, ** If my lord treasurer had lived 
longer, matters would go on surer. He 
was our great pilot, on whom all cast 
their eyes, and sought their safety." 
The strongest proof of this was, uiat 
lord Burghley sought direction from 
Him, by whom alone kings reign, and 
princes decree justice. 
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A RILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. 

(ScBKE— rA« corner of two principal ttreeU. The 
Town Pump talking through its nose.) 

Noon, by the north clock ! Noon, by, 
the east ! High noon, too, by these hot 
sunbeams, which fall, scarcely aslope, 
upon my head, and- almost make the 
water bubble and smoke in the trough 
under my nose. Truly we public cha- 
racters have a tough time of it f And, 
among all the town officers chosen at 
March meeting, where is he tbay sus- 
tains, for a single year, the burclen of 
such manifold duties as are* imposed, 
in perpetuity, upon the town pump? 
The title of "town treasurer*' is right- 
fully mine, as guardian of the best trea- 
sure that the town has. The overseers 
of the poor ought to make me their 
chairman, since I provide bountifully 
for the pauper, without expense to him 
that pays taxes. I am at the head of 
the fire department, and one of the phy- 
sicians to the board of health. As a 
keeper of the peace, all water drinkers 
will confess me equal to the constable. 
I perform some of the duties of the 
town clerk, by promulgating public no- 
tices, when they are pasted on my front. 
To speak within bounds, 1 am the chief 
person of the municipality, and exhibit, 
moreover, an admirable pattern to my 
brother officers, by the cool, steadv, up- 
right, downright, and impartial dis- 
charge of my business, and the con- 
stancy with which I stand to my post. 
Summer or winter, nobody seeks me 
in vain; for, all day long, I am seen 
at the busiest comer, just above the 
market, stretching out my arms to rich 
and poor alike; and, at night, 1 hold 
a lantern over my head, both to show 
where I am, and keep people out of 
the gutters. 

At this sultry noontide, I am cup- 
bearer to the parched popidace, for 
whose benefit an iron goblet is chained 
to my waist. Like a dram seller on 
the mall at muster day, I cry aloud to 
all and sundry, in my plainest accents, 
and at the very tiptop of my voice. 
Here it is, gentlemen I Here is the 
good liquor! Walk up, walk up, gen- 
tlemen I walk up, walk up I Here is the 
superior stuff! Here is the unadul- 
terated ale of father Adam— better than 
Oogniac, Hollands, Jamaica, strong beer, 
or wine of any price; here it is, by 
the hogshead or the single glass, and 
not a farthing to pay ! Walk up, gen- 
tlemen ; walk up, ^nd help yourselves. 



It were a pity if all this outcry should 
draw no customers. Here they come. 
A hot day, gentlemen ! Quaff, and 
away again, so as to keep yourselves 
in a nice cool state. You, my friend, 
will need another cupful, to wash the 
dust out of your throat, if it be as thick 
there as it is on your cow-hide shoes. 
I see that you have trudged half a score of 
miles to-day; and, like a wise man, 
have passed by the taverns, and stopped 
at the running brooks and well curbs ; 
otherwise, betwixt heat without and fire 
within, the consequences might have 
been fearful. Drink, and make room 
for that other man, who seeks my aid 
to quench the fiery fever of last night's 
potations, which he drained from no 
cup of mine. Welcome, most rubicund 
sir ! You and I have been great strangers 
hitherto. Fill again, and tell me^ did 
you ever, in cellar, tavern, or any kind 
of a dram shop, spend the price of your 
children's food for a swig half so de- 
licious ? Now, for the first time these 
ten years, you know the flavour of cold 
water. Good bye; and, whenever you 
are thirsty, remember that I keep a 
constant supply at the old stand. Who 
next ? Oh, my little friend, you are 
let loose from school, and come hither 
to scrub your blooming face, and drown 
the memory of certain taps of the ferule, 
and other schoolboy troubles, in a draught 
from the town pump. Take it, and may 
your heart and tongue never be scorched 
with a fiercer thirst than now. There, 
my dear child, put down the cup, and 
yield your place to this elderly gentle- 
man, who treads so tenderly over the 
paving stones, that I suspect he is 
afraid of breaking them. What ! he 
limps by without so much as thanking 
me, as if my hospitable offers were 
meant only for people who have no 
wine cellars. Well, well, sir, no harm 
done, I hope 1 Go, draw the cork, 
tip the decanter ; but when your great 
toe shall set you a-roaring, it will be 
no affair of mine. If gentlemen love 
the pleasant titillation of the gout, it 
is all one to the town pump. This 
thirsty dog, with his red tongue lolling 
out, does not scorn my hospitality, but 
stands on his hind legs, and laps eagerly 
out of the trough. See how lightly he 
capers away again ! Jowler, did your 
worship ever have the gout ? 

Are you all satisfied? Then wipe 
your mouths, my good friends, and, 
while my spout has a moment's lebure, 
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I win delight the town with a few his- 
torical reminiscences. In far antiquitj, 
beneath a darksome shadow of vener- 
able boughs, a spring bubbled out of 
the leaf-strewn earth, in the very spot 
where you now behold me, on the 
sunny pavement. The water was as 
bright and clear, and deemed as pre- 
cious as liquid diamonds. For many 
years it was the watering place, and, 
as it were, the wash bowl of tne vicinity, 
whither all decent folks resorted to 
purify their visages, and some to gaze 
at them afterwards in the mirror which 
it made. One generation after another 
cast their waxing and waning shadows 
into its glassy bosom, and vanished from 
the earth, as if mortal life were but a 
flitting image in a founuin. Finally, the 
fountain vanished also. Cellars were dug 
on all sides, and cart loads of gravel 
flung upon its source, whence oozed a 
turbid stream, forming a mud puddle 
at the corner of two streets. In the 
hot months, when its refreshment was 
most needed, the dust flew in clouds 
over the forgotten birth place of the 
waters, now their grave. But, in the 
course of time, a town pump was sunk 
into the source of the ancient spring; 
and, when the first decayed, another 
took its place, and then another, and 
still another, till here stand I, ladies 
and gentlemen, to serve you with my 
iron goblet Drink, and be refreshed. 
The water is as pure and cold as that 
which slaked the thirst of the red Sa- 
gamore, beneath the aged boughs ; 
though now the gem of the wilderness 
is treasured under these hot stones, 
where no shadow falls, but from the 
brick buildings. And be it the moral 
of my story, that, as this wasted and 
long-lost fountain is now known and 
prized again, so shall the virtues of 
cold water, too little valued since your 
father's days, be recognised by all. 

Your pardon, good people. I must 
interrupt my stream of eloquence, and 
spout forth a stream of water, to re- 
plenish the trough for this teamster and 
his two yoke of oxen, who have come 
from Topsfield, or somewhere along 
that way. No part of my business is 
pleasanter than the watering of cattle. 
Look ! how rapidly ihej lower the 
water mark on the sides of the trough, 
till their capacious stomachs are mois- 
tened with a gallon or two apiece, and 
thev can aflbrd time to breathe it in, 
with sighs of calm enjoyment. Now 



they roll their quiet cjrcs around the 
brim of their huge drinking vessel. An 
ox is your true toper. 

But I perceive, my dear auditors, 
that you are impatient for the remainder 
of my discourse. Impute it, I beseech 
you, to no defect of modesty, if I insist 
a little longer on so fruitful a topic as 
my own multifarious merits. It is alto- 
gether for your good. The better you 
think of me, the better men and womeD 
will you find yourselves. I shdl say 
nothing of my all-important aid on 
washing days. Far be it from me also 
to hint at the show of dirty faces which 
you woiUd present, without my pains 
to keep you clean. Nor will I r^nind 
you how often, when the midnight 
bells make you tremble for your com- 
bustible town, you have fled to the 
town pump, and found me always at 
my pc^t, firm amid the confusion, and 
ready to drain my vital current in your 
behaSf. Neither is it worth while to 
lay much stress on my claims to a me- 
dical diploma, as the physician whose 
simple rule of practice is preferable to 
all the nauseous lore which has found 
men sick, or left them so, since the days 
of Hippocrates. Let us take a broader 
view of ray beneficial influence oa man- 
kind. 

Yes ; these are trifles, conapared with 
the merits which wise men concede to 
me — ^if not in my single self, yet as 
the representative of a class— of being 
one of the grand reformers of the age. 
From my spout, and such spouts as 
mine, must flow the stream that shall 
cleanse our earth of the vast portion 
of its crime and anguish, which has 
gushed from the fiery fountains of the 
still. In this mighty enterprise, the 
cow shall be my great confederate. 
Milk and water ! The town pump and 
the cow ! Such is the great copart- 
nership that shall tear down the dis- 
tilleries. Then poverty shall pass away 
from the land, finding ne novel so 
wretched where her squalid form may 
shelter itself. Then sin shall lose half 
her strength. Until now, the frenay 
of hereditary fever has raged in the 
human blood, tranunitted from sire to 
son, and rekindled in every geoeration 
by fresh draughts of liquid fljuaoe. When 
that inward fire shall be extinguished, 
the heat of passion cannot but grow 
cool, and war — the drunkenness of na- 
tions — perhaps will cease. At least, 
there will be no war of households. 
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The husband and wife, drinking deep 
of peaceful joy, a calm bliss of tem- 

Eerate affections, shall pass hand in 
and through life. To them the past 
will be no turmoil of mad dreams, nor 
will the future reveal such moments as 
follow the delirium of the drunkard. 

Ahem ! dry work this speechifying, 
especially to an unpractised orator. I 
never conceived till now what toil the 
lecturers undergo for my sake. Here- 
after they shall have the business to 
themselves. Do, some kind creature, 
pump a stroke or two, just to wet my 
whistle. Thank you, sir. My* dear 
friends, when the world shall acknow- 
ledge my claims, you will collect your 
useless vats and liquor casks into one 
great pile, and make a bonfire in honour 
of the town pump. And when I shall 
have decayed, like my predecessors, 
then, if you revere my memory, let a 
marble fountain, richly sculptured, take 
my place upon this spot. Such monu- 
ments should be erected every where, 
and inscribed with the names of the 
distinguished champions of my cause. 
Now listen ; for something very im- 
portant is to come next. 

There are two or three honest friends 
of mine (and true friends I know they 
are) who, nevertheless, by their fiery 
pugnacity in my behalf, do put me in 
fearful hazard of a broken nose, or even 
of a total overthrow upon the pavement, 
and the loss of the treasure which I 
guard. I pray you, gentlemen, let this 
fault be amended. Is it decent, think 
you, to get tipsy with zeal for temper- 
ance, and take up the cause of the town 
pump, in the style of a toper fighting 
for ms brandy bottle ? Or can the ex- 
cellent qualities of cold water be no 
otherwise exemplified than by plunging 
splashdash into hot water, and wofully 
scalding yourselves and other people ? 
Trust me, they may. In the moral 
warfare which you are to wage, (and, 
indeed, in the whole conduct of your 
lives,) you cannot choose a better ex- 
ample than myself, who have never 
permitted the dust, and sultry atmo- 
sphere, the turi[>ulence and manifold dis- 
quietudes of the world around me, to 
reach the deep, calm well of purity 
within. 

One o'clock ! Nay, then, if the din- 
ner bell begins to speak, I may as well 
hold my peace. Here comes a young 
girl of my acquaintance, with a large 
stone pitcher for me to fill. Hold out 



your vessel, my dear. There it is, 
full to the brim ; so now run home, and 
forget not, in a glass of my own liquor, 
to drink — ** Success to the town pump !" 
— From an American Publication, 



FRIENDSHIP. 

T&AY£iiLiMG some hundreds oi miles 
from home, I alighted at an inn where I 
was to spend a solitary evening. Unsur- 
rounded by objects of interest, my 
thoughts naturally reverted to my own 
fireside, to the familiar faces c^ my 
neighbours, and more especially to the 
select band which, with an exulting 
heart, I could denominate my friends. 
The blazing fire, the obsequious atten- 
tions of the host, the meal served with 
some pretension to style, neither made 
up for the comforts of home, nor for the 
delight of being surrounded by those in 
whose welfare I am interested, and who 
feel the same friendlv concern for me 
and mine. As the silent hours passed, 
I fell into a reverie, and as a few of my 
meditations may possibly serve to quicken 
the spirit of true friendship, in some who 
are forgetting what useful friends they 
may become, I have ventured to write 
them down as follows. 

First. I thought how desirable true 
friendship is for us, as we pass through 
a life chequered with good and evil. 
Scarcely can any state be conceived 
more lonely than that of a human being 
without a friend : every enjoyment is 
enhanced, every sorrow lightened by sym- 
pathy. The misanthropic debar them- 
selves from a thousand pleasures, and 
the selfish defeat their aim, and curtail 
their own profit. Such might read with 
advantage the tale of the prisoner, who, 
after years of captivity, was released ; 
but, on finding every relative and friend 
he once possessed dead and gone, prayed, 
in the helplessness of old age, to be 
taken back again to his cell to die, for 
liberty had lost all its charms for him. 
Shall we then, from a sullen humour, 
or a contemptible selfishness, voluntarily 
strip ourselves of the delights and uses 
of social enjoyment. 

The mind pines in solitude for want 
of reciprocal feeling; and, in the absence 
of better friendship, man will often court 
the afiection of the meanest living thing 
about him. The solitary captive has 
been known to cherish and caress a poor 
little mouse, till it became so familiar as 
to eat from his hand without fear. 
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Friendship stimulates us to the per- 
formance of duty. We are anxious to 
merit the approbation of our friends, 
and to ensure this, we exert ourselves to 
improve in virtue, to cultivate our minds, 
and to discharge with credit the claims 
of our calling. The same regard to the 
esteem of the worthy will check our 
evil propensities, and though, when we 
stand alone in the defence of truth, or in 
the path of rectitude, we need not care 
what the world will think of us; yet, 
when we are in danger of degrading 
ourselves by some inconsistent word or 
action, we shall do well to ask, ** What 
will be the opinion of my well-judging 
friends as to this matter ? How shall I 
commit such folly, and still claim their 
regard? I shall lose caste among that 
circle in which I would fain deserve and 
enjoy respect." The allwise Creator, 
though he has ''assigned to each his 
share of useful woe," has also indulged 
us with many sources of gratification ; 
and none pernaps purer, of a sublunary 
nature, than that to be derived from well 
grounded friendship. When the mind 
is weary with study, or harassed by 
anxiety, can there be a relaxation more 
rational than intercourse with a friend ? 
How often has it put to flight a mood of 
vacuity or ennui, bringing back to us 
our wonted cheerfulness and vigorous 
tone of feeling. Nor must we forget 
how profitable we have found wise and 
friendly counsel in times of perplexity. 
Well has Solomon said, ** Iron sharpen - 
eth iron ; so a man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend, " Prov. xxvii. 1 7. Let 
us, then, while we look cautiously around 
in the selection of friends, strive to ren- 
der ourselves worthy of such friendship 
as we covet. We must be at some pains 
in distinguishing desirable friendship 
from that which is exceptionable, 
choosing, above all others, the people of 
God, and seeking daily the friendship of 
Him who, in his infinite mercy, has 
said, " Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever I command you. Henceforth I 
call you not servants ; — but I have called 
you friends," John xv. 14, 15. 

Some unhappy beings, united in bonds 
of sin, have sworn fidelity to each other 
on the road to ruin ; and in the midst of 
guilt and its punishment have displayed 
a firmness of attachment worthy of better 
characters. We pass over such instances, 
to deplore the too frequent case of youth 
led away to evil courses by bad compa- 
nions. How great an influence may an 



early friendship have upon our future 
life I The tender shoot is easily bent. 

Before habits and principles are fixed, 
the young are liable to be drawn aside 
from, or confirmed in the ways of wis- 
dom by their associates. In the case of 
many a youth, moral deformity, proving 
incurable through life, has originated in 
an early connexion with the vicious. 

Here I beg to say, that the following 
examples are taken from facts which have 
come under my own observation. 

B— was apprenticed to a master 
who set before him the example of gam- 
ing, drinking, and licentiousness. B 

grew up a gamester and a confirmed drunk- 
ard. His sons, as was to be expected, have 
closely copied the pattern set oefore them 
by their father ; a few years, and the sons 
of each of these will become duplicates, 
if I may so speak, of the original mis- 
guided apprentice. Thus a train of evil 
is handed down from father to son, in- 
creasing at a frightful ratio, unless God, 
in his infinite mercy, should be pleased 
to call some of these thoughtless ones to 

the knowledge of himself. B , now 

a miserable man, with a set of rebellious 
children about him, attributes bis first 
steps in the wrong road to the friend- 
ship he formed in early youth with his 
profligate master. 

Nothing is more contrary to the nature 
of true friendship than selfishness, which- 
will lead us to serve another only when it 
will cost us no inconvenience, but falls 

in with our humour. ** Mrs. is ill," 

says a selfish friend; " my presence would 
be of service to her, but it always affects 
my spirits so much to see any person in 
her complaint. I have a dread of it ; 
and besides, it is a very wet day ; and I 
am, moreover, interested in some litde 
employment I have on hand ; I do not 
think I can leave it. I will call when 
she is a little better, when the day is 
more favourable, and I have finished 
this fascinating piece of fancy-work. In 
short, I will call when it will be agree- 
able to me, not when it will be useful to 
her." 

On the other hand, unreasonable sacri- 
fices are not to be required. ** Ah," 
cries a peevish ungrateful one, **mucli 
my friend thinks of me ! Oh the dull 
hours that she might cheer by her com- 
pany: she knows that I would never 
have her out of my sight, I love her so 
well. To be sure, she has to attend to 
the duties of her shop, and her family ; 
and her health is delicate, so that a walk, 
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in such wet weather, is likely to make 
her ill ; tind when she does call, she 
steals an hour from other pressing duties, 
and says, that she always comes when they 
permit ; but, ' where there is a will, there 
is a way,* and if she really loved me, she 
might contrive to be with me oftener." 
These are unreasonable demands. 

L -, directly he gains admission to 

the society of a friend, begins to apply 
to him for money, to patch up his almost 
ruined credit ; a loan clenches his good 
opinion ; ever so prudent a refusal, to 
ever so unreasonable a request, severs 
his attachment in an instant. 

K surrounds himself with friends, 

who can afford to give him luxurious en- 
tertainments. Take away the good din- 
ners, and choice wines, and the cement 
of their union is lost. 

Fashionable friendships are of all 
others, perhaps, the most heartless. 
Mrs. A. calls on Mrs. B. ; they flatter 
and compliment each other in the most 
fulsome style, and separate to entertain 
the next circle they meet, by holding 
each other up to contempt and ridicule. 
Mrs. M. will not bestow the favour of 
her invitations upon those whom it would 
be a credit to know for their piety, their 
talents, and prudence; but she courts 
one for her fine house, another for her 
title, another because she moves in a 
fashionable circle. 

From one she hopes for an introduc- 
tion ; from another the use of her car- 
riage ; and, with regard to a third, it 
will be counted an honour for her card 
to be left on the table. 

To forsake our friends in their poverty 
is cruel indeed. I know an interesting 
instance of that genuine friendship, 
which follows its object from the sum- 
mit of good fortune, step by step, down 
into the vale of obscurity, and there 
sheds its benign influence. 

S. and E. were young friends in very 
respectable circumstances. After the 
marriage of S., a series of afflictions 
bowed down her spirit : her friend E. was 
ever at hand to sympathize. Poverty 
followed at the heels of other misfor- 
tunes ; E. was as kind as before the for- 
tunes of S. declined. S. became a 
widow, with a dependent family. E. 
was not ashamed to own her friend, or to 
help her to obtain charity. S. is now 
living in a very humble abode, her dress 
is poor and mean ; she looks like what 
she is, a decayed lady. E. moves in the 
same sphere as she always occupied. S. 



is received by E. and her friends with 
the same respect as ever. She is not 
ashamed to walk with S. through the 
town, or to seat her at her table when 
there is company ; nor when a haughty 
female, who employed S., thought fit to 
wound her feelings by rudeness, did E. 
hesitate to reprove that person, and as- 
sert the rights of her friend, in such a 
style, as made the proud and harsh be- 
haviour of the other appear most con- 
temptible. Nor is poor S. the only 
daughter of affliction befriended by E. ; 
she is noted for never forsaking her 
friends in their poverty, so long as their 
conduct is correct. 

A wise distinction is to be made be- 
tween the poor, and the ill conducted. 
Y. is a character whom none of his re- 
spectable friends can notice with pro- 
priety, not on account of his poverty, 
though that is the effect chiefly of his 
iU' conduct, but on account of his moral 
^gradation, which is almost complete. 
Time after time have kind friends, hop- 
ing for his amendment, placed him in 
respectable situations ; but he loses one 
by his idleness, another by intoxication, 
and a third by carelessness or passion. 
Meanwhile 

% ' 

^' Thfi clothes that are on him are turning to rags, 

And thus he goes on till he starves or he hegs." 

Can the best disposed cherish friendship 
with such a being ? 

W is a charming companion : he 

has wit at will; has seen life in its 
varied aspects ; he is talented ; persons 
who meet him are delighted with him, and 
hold themselves in readiness to serve 
him ; but he is touchy and proud ; an 
unintentional word offends him, a thou- 
sand would not persuade him to yield. 

L has the character of being a 

most friendly woman. I call her a gos- 
sip : not a funeral, a lying-in, an hys- 
teric fit, or a wedding, but she is full of 
officiousness. Shp seeks excitement, she 
loves to be amused. The dull routine of 
duty in her own family, is neglected, 
and this neglect is interpreted into a dis- 
interested sacrifice offered on the shrine 
of true friendship ; whereas, it is really a 
personal gratification, partaking of curi- 
osity, (so dear to woman's heart,) 
novelty, perhaps a portion of kindness, 
and a great deal of bad taste. ** Oh," 

said L , when her cousin died in her 

arms, "what a scene I had to encoun- 
ter! The children were neglected 
little objects, their clothes turned to rags 
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for want of mending ; the bouse dirtj 
from the cellar to the garret ; every clo- 
set was untidy, nor was there one useful 
article in readiness; valuable goods 
were found spoiled by carelessness : my 
heart ached to see it all." This heart- 
ache, however, instead of being assuaged 
by endeavouring to better the condition 
of things, appeared to be relieved only 
by making known, to a whole neighbour- 
hood, the faults of the departed, whose 
dying breath had commended her help- 
less orphans to the care of this tatler. 

How much more charitable would it 
have been to have cast a veil over the 
failings of one who could no longer de- 
fend herself, and, as a disinterested 
friend, to have done all that was possible 
for the house of mourning. 

" Now in that house you're sure of knowing 
The slightest scrap of news that's going." 

I fear that this is too true a descrip- 
tion of many families, who, nevertheless, 
pass for worthy people. Suspect, read- 
er, that your's is a gossiping friendship 
if you are a frequent visitor at such 
houses, sitting, perhaps, for hours, to the 
neglect of your duties at home, hearing 
and communicating gossip ; these meet- 
ings are hotbeds in which the rank weeds 

of mischief spring and flourish. G 

knows other persons' business better 
than her own; she surrounds herself 
yrith idlers, who will prate for a whole 
morning about the (h*ess, affairs, and 

even motives of their neighbours. G 

has also vanity enough to suppose that 
she is an object of observation and in- 
terest to all about her — a centre towards 
which almost every action of her neigh- 
bours, in some measure, has a bearing. 
Her first eager question is, " Was my 
name mentioned at such and such a 
party ?" Her second, ** What was said 
of this, that, and the other person ?" 
Those who will feed her vitiated appetite 
with a tale of flattery, or call up and 
join her indignation by repeating how 
she was defamed, are held to be her sin- 
cere friends. 

The conduct of R always reminds 

me of a waywarti child among its com- 
panions, who, if it cannot have its own 
will, perpetually cries out, " Then I 
won't play," and whimpering, retires to 

sulk in a corner. If R meets a 

committee, and the members venture to 
differ from him, and carry their point 
ever so fairly, he has been known, two 
or three times in the course of an even- 



ing, to declare that he would withdrtw 
his name, and have no more to do with 
the society. In his friendships, he shows 
the same touchy and capricious temper. 

H loves novelty in friendship; 

she is introduced to a person respectmg 
whom she knows but little ; she is de- 
lighted with the manners of this new ac- 
quaintance, a rapid itaterchange of visit- 
ing takes place, and she speaks of her new 
friend with an excitement of pleasure. I 
know one instance, in which tne wife of a 
swindler, newly settled in the village, be- 
came her intimate companion, and proved 
the source of much discredit and anxiety 
to her. Another time, she fornwd a 
friendship with a stranger, who shordy 
after embezzled large property, was 
missing in the night, and has never bees 
heard of since. I believe these proved 
to H the necessity of some know- 
ledge of character before fixing upon her 
friends ; but she still forms hasty attach- 
ments, which disappoint her expectations, 
and are broken on as suddenly as they 
were commenced. 

Let us, in our intercourse with those 
we value, endeavour equally to avoid too 
great familiarity and reserve; for each 
tends to check the growth of genuine 
friendship. 

To take uncourteous freedoms, and 
utter rude speeches, is surely a bad way 
of manifesting the warmth of our at- 
tachment. To throw off respectful man- 
ners is at all times to lay ourselves open 
to well -merited dislike. The uncon- 
strained ease which should characterize 
our friendly intercourse, and which forms 
one of its delightful features, must never 
degenerate into a habit of taking unwar- 
rantable liberties, which, though the 
aggressor may not b» sensible enough to 
perceive and avoid, the subject of them 
may keenly feel, and not hesitate to re- 
sent. Let it not be supposed that the 
writer would here advocate an undue or 
formal attention to that worldly etiquette, 
a breach of which is considered to be 
unpardonable among a certain class : far 
from it; for this might partake of the 
nature of fashionable friendship, which 
has been already deprecated. 

Nor would I wish that love and 
esteem should hide itself under a re- 
served exterior ; rough-handed familiar- 
ity crushes the fair flowers of friendship ; 
but a cold and heartless behavour kUIs 
the root. 

Thus I have endeavoured to point out 
some few things relating to friendships 
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which I have observed as exceptionable. 
Let me eonclude this part of my sketch 
^7 suggesdng^ that in this introductory 
state of being we must not expect per- 
fection. Alas ! we have no right to do 
so ; for "as in water face answereth to 
face," we behold but the picture of our 
own in the faults of our friends. 



IGNORANCE OF GOD IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

W* have heard of the praying mantis 
of the Hottentots, and it has been said 
that they yielded some kind of homage 
to that insect. To what extent this 
homage prevailed among that people, 
and what was its nature, I have never 
been able to learn, as I have never met 
with one of that people who knew any 
thing on the subject. The Namaquas 
and Corannas, who lie far beyond the 
Hottentot tribes, and who are the same 
people, having the same customs and 
possessing the same nondescript lan- 
guage, know nothing of such a worship. 
During my stay among the Great Na- 
maquas, beyond the Great Orange river, 
where the Hottentot nation may be seen 
in its original and unmixed state, I 
have often taken up the mantis in my 
hand, and put the question to the gentle, 
the simple, the wise, and the unwise; 
but the reply invariably was, We never 
heard of such a worship. The name 
and the only name which these tribes 
have for God, is Tsuikuap, which, in 
its etymological derivation, signifies nei- 
ther more nor less than a sore, or 
wounded knee. How this appellation 
was applied to the Divine Being, I can- 
not conceive; for all that is known of 
this great Tsuikuap^ or wounded knee, 
is, that he was a great sorcerer, or per- 
haps, with more probability^ a chief of 
ancient renown. The only instance of 
superstitious fear that I ever witnessed 
among the Great Namaquas was at a 
village where I was sojourning. During 
the night, the village was attacked by 
lions, and the women were loud and 
long in their cries and complaints against 
the sorcerer, who, they maintained, had 
entered into the lions to revenge their 
ingratitude to him for some services 
which he considered were not suffici- 
ently awarded. 

The Ejifirs on the south-east coast 
have adopted the same Tsuikuap, or 
Utiho of the Hottentots, which evi- 



dently shows that their language, a 
good index of the mind, did not possess 
a name to denote the Divine Being. 

The Bushmen, again, descended, as 
I presume, from the Hottentot tribes, 
are, of all the inhabitants of South 
Africa, the most wretched and degraded. 
They are the common pirates of the 
desert, and, in many instances, they 
have been compelled to become so by 
the cruelty and avarice of those who 
have taken possession of their lands, 
their game, and their wild honey. They 
have neither house nor hall. Their most 
delightful home is in the unfrequented 
desert, or secluded recesses of a cave, 
or ravine. They remove from place to 
place as convenience or necessity re- 
quires, when a few branches and a little 
grass constitute the materials of their 
humble domiciles. They have neither 
flocks nor herds, and their earthly all 
the females carry on their backs. Though 
shrewd in their minds, and active in 
their dispositions, they have no name 
nor knowledge of a Divine Being. 

When the missionaries commenced 
their labours among the Bechuanas, a 
people distinct, and in many respects 
superior to those tribes we have just 
been describing, did they find among 
them any thing like idolatry, religion, 
or religious awe? No, they found a 
nation of infidels ! They possessed a 
copious language, a social and patri- 
archal government, and* manners and 
customs indicating that they had de- 
scended from generations farther ad- 
vanced in knowledge than the present. 
But was there any thing like legends 
among them, or altar dedicated even 
to an unknown god, to which the mis- 
sionary could appeal ? No ! I stand 
here as a living witness to testify, that 
my ears have been hundreds of times 
stunned with roars of laughter, when 
with my veteran and faithful brother 
Hamilton, I have been labouring to in- 
form their darkened minds, and con- 
vince them that there was one mightier 
than man, even the mighty God, the 
Creator of the ends of the earth ; and my 
eyes have often beheld their derision and 
scorn when reasoning with them on crea- 
tion, providence, and redemption. The 
name for the Supreme Being adopted by 
our first interpreters, was certainly the 
most suitable, and seemed to us to be 
all that remained of what once was — a 
name which is nearly the same with the 
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Syriac, having the same signification, in 
its etymological import, namely, the 
high or heavenly One. But the views 
entertained by the few who knew any 
thing about it, were the very reverse 
of what the name implies ; for all that 
they knew on the subject, was what 
they had heard from people in the 
north ; namely, that this Morimo was 
a thing that lived in a hole under a hill, 
and being wise and cunning, sometimes 
came out and did malicious deeds, in 
killing cattle and inflicting diseases. But 
so little reverence had they for this 
foreign deity, if such it might be called, 
that I have heard them frequently say, 
"We wish we could get hold of this 
Morimo, and we would transfix it with 
our spears!" This Morimo, known to 
few, was only kept in remembrance by 
sorcerers and rain makers, and some- 
times used as a bugbear. We could not 
possibly offend such a people by telling 
them that their gods were no gods, 
or that they were an ungodly nation. 
Our greatest difficulty was to get them 
either to think or reason with us on 
these subjects. They were to them 
sounds without sense, and it only ex- 
cited their wonder that we should per- 
severe in talking to them about things 
so palpably inconsistent with all the 
ideas that ever passed through their 
minds. I have visited many tribes, and 
conversed witl^ individuals from many 
interior nations, but I never could, in 
one instance, discover that they had 
the shadow of an idea, that there ex- 
isted any thing to be feared or loved 
beyond what could be tasted, seen, or 
felt. I have, many times over, directed 
them to the starry heavens, the beau- 
tiful order and succession of the seasons, 
day and night, and the endless variety 
of the handiworks of God ; but alas ! 
they never raised their thoughts so high , — 
like brutes they lived, like brutes they 
died. Did time permit, I could give 
you many instances of their deplorable 
ignorance, some of them too ludicrous 
for the present solemn occasion, while 
we are pleading for never-dying souls, 
and endeavouring to bring the depth 
of their misery to bear on your Chris- 
tian sympathies. Often have I been 
compelled to smile at their egregious 
ignorance, while my heart was heaving 
the deep sigh, to see the image of God 
so lost, and lost in the grossest darkness. 
— iJer. B. Moffat 



MALTA. 
It appears from Homer, that the 
earliest inhabitants of this rock were the 
Phenicians. They are fabulously re- 
garded as giants, and * * a ruin still exists," 
says the Rev. S. S. Wilson, "not far 
from my residence, called the Giant's 
Tower. In 1519, before the Incarna- 
tion, the Phenicians took the island, 
and held it 448 years ; after which they 
were expelled by the Greeks ; these by 
the warlike inhabitants of Carthage, and 
the latter in their turn yielded to the 
Romans in the first Punic war, when 
Attains took possession of the place. 
It was during their occupation that the 
holy apostle Paul was cast upon these 
shores, in the reign of Tiberius, and the 
creek where he was stranded retains 
the name of St Paul's Bay. The first 
time I visited this creek was in 1820, 
when I killed a serpent near the spot 
where the blessed man shook one from 
his hand. Paul planted a church here. 
One, ten minutes* walk from my house, 
still bears the name of St. Publius, the 
individual named in Acts xxviii. Alas ! 
the gospel introduced by St. Paul has 
been long supplanted by 'another gos- 
pel.' Rome has laid her withering 
hand on the once pure church of Malta, 
and replaced its truth by a system of 
paganism baptised with a Christian 
name." 



THE AUTHORITY OP SCRIPTURE. 

Thb Scriptures come to us as absolute 
truth, pure from any admixture of errors ; 
we are therefore to receive them, not as the 
words of man, which ought always to 
be canvassed and examined, but as the 
words of God, who can neither deceive 
nor be deceived, whose knowledge is 
truth, and his essence is reality. Every 
communication from God is not only 
true, but imperative. It is the will of 
him whose will must be done. The 
authority of Scripture is therefore the 
authority of God. Whatever is affirmed 
in the sacred volume is proved. **It 
is written" is a decision which admits 
of no appeal. Every sentence in the 
Bible is as much sanctioned by the 
place which it occupies, as if, like the 
law given upon Mount Sinai, it were 
ratified by all the thunders of the hea- 
vens. — Douglas. 
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OLD HUMPHREY'S COUNTRY 
GRATIFICATIONS. 

How different are the tastes of differ- 
ent people I I will now tell you a few of 
my oountry gratifications ; I have abready 
noted down some of those which I e^joy 
in the town. Solitude has its advantages 
as well as society. 

Times of relaxation may be made 
doubly sweet if our eyes are quick to ob- 
serve the beauties of our common scenes, 
and our hearU grateful to Him, who has 
scattered about our every day path in- 
numerable objects of loveliness and in- 
terest 

I like to sit on the edge of a dry ditch, 
where the dog rose, and the bramble, 
and wild convdvolus, are seen ; and the 
chickweed and hayrif grow together, 
with the dandelion. I like to stand in 
an old stone quarry, gorgeous with hang- 
ing creepers. I love to mutter to mysdf 
in the lonelv lane, to speak aloud in 
the fields, and to sing on the wide-spread 
common, with my heart as well as my 
tongue — 

" When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My riling miU rarreys ; 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise." 

I like to listen to the simmering 
sound of the grasshopper; the rapid 
tapping of the woodpecker against the 
hollow tree; the creaking cry of the 
com drake in the mowing grass; the 
mellow pipe of the blackbird in the 
brake; the melodious song of the throstle 
in the copse, and the sweet melancholy 
music of the nightingale in the wood. 

I like to see the ploughman at his 
work early, whistling a spriehtly tune, 
while the lark is warbling {dxive him ; 
the shepherd, as he goes forth in the 
gre V of the morning, with his shaggy dog ; 
Uiehedger, with his mittens, boots, and bill 
hook ; and the mole catcher laden with 
his traps. I like to look on the mower 
as he scythes down the long grass; to 
hear the laugh of the merry haymakers ; 
and to see the reapers cutting the com, 
and gathering the sheaves into the gar- 
ner. 

I like to gather field flowers, the pale 
primrose, the yellow cowslip, the purple 
violet, and the daffodil, dancing in the 
breeze; to pick up the snow-white 
mushroom from the oewy grass, to pluck 
bazel nuts in the coppice, and the ripe 
blackberry from the straj^ffling thorn. 
He who cannot feel thankuu to God for 
a blackberry, has no right to pluck it 
from its thorny stem. 



I like the heath -covered mountain and 
the moor ; the broken ground, thick with 
the bright yellow-blossomed furze ; the 
red sandy rock, festooned with pendant 
plants and clinging ivy ; and the lonely 
pond, choked up with long grass, fli^, 
and bulrushes. I like to slake my thirst 
at the spring in the hollow of the green 
bank ; to see the yellow frog leap from 
the brink into the crystal water, grace- 
fully diving to the bottom ; and to gather 
fresh green water cresses in the umpid 
brook. 

I like to steal behind the old oaks in a 
park, approaching unperceived the stag, 
the deer, and the timid fawn, as they 
lie in their lairs among the fern, or 
browze among the moss and tufted 
grass. To hide myself in the wood, 
that I may see the nimble squirrel 
mounting the tall trees, and springing to 
his dray, or leaping from branch to 
branch, poised by nis spreading tail. 

I like to sit in a retired nook, on the 
brink of a stream, overhung with tan- 
gled brushwood, watching the fish leap- 
ing from the waves, and the moor hen 
plashing among the roots of the trees, 
under the high bank ; and to stand on 
the edge of an old moat, whose dark 
and neglected waters are covered with 
the broad leaves of the water lily, when 
the rat ventures forth, pushing his im- 
peded way to the island m the midst, or 
plun&ing suddenly beneath the water. 

I like the singing and the flight of 
birds ; the waving of the yellow com in 
the wind ; the breezy, whispering sound 
of the leaves on the trees, and the sedge 
on the river's side; I love the fresh 
foliage of spring, tfie ruddy glow of 
summer, the rich tints of autumn, and 
the bracing air of a winter's day. 

I like to sit on a stile, under a spread- 
ing oak, when the sun is somewhat de- 
clining in the west ; to watch the busy 
world on the wing, the birds warbling 
above me, the butterfly fluttering joy- 
ously in the sun, the gnats dancing in 
the ^ir, and the dragon fly darting along 
the surface of the running stream. I 
love to fling bits of paper into the bab- 
bling brook, and to watch their course ; 
to gaze on the clear bright water as it 
ripples over the red sand or polished 
pebble stones ; and to follow, with scruti- 
nizing glance, the sharded beetle as he 
hides himself in the grass. 

I like to wander in a wood, when the 
winds are abroad ; when the trunks of 
the trees bend, the brwches creak, and 
2 B 
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th^ r»ttliiif sere letives are rudely scat- 
tered by tne blast ; to watch the rooks, 
at eventide, as they skim along over 
farm houses and church spires, hub and 
valleys, woods and water, on their way 
to the dist^Qt rookery ; to stand on the 
brow of the hill, as the shadows of 
evening approach, and to listen to the 
tinkling or the sheep beU, in the valley 
bejow. 

I like to note the different features of 
the sheep, as they move al^out in the 
fields; to breathe the sweet breath of 
the cows as they graae, or chew the cud 
in the meadow ; to watch the calves as 
they uncouthly run their races, scamper- 
ing along with their taib in the air ; to 
ga^e on the broad-chested, heavy-heeled 
wa^on borses, neighing and kicking up 
tlieir heels on the green turf; and to 
muse and pioralize on old blind Dobbin, 

Sj he stands half asleep under die shed, 
is ribs ^i)d hip bones sticking out : his 
lower lip hanging down, and his olPhind 
^oot resting on the tip of his shoe. 

I like to pluck a bud from an over- 
Ijanging bough, and musingly pull it to 
pieces, admiring its wondrous construc- 
tion, and thinking to myself, ** No mor- 
tal eyes but mine have beheld these hid- 
den beauties." To gaze on the sun-lit 
clouds of heaven, till my cheeks are wet 
with tears, and my heart yearns for 
light, and life, and immortality. 

I like to see the acorns and oakballs on 
%he knotted oaks; the fruit on the or- 
cnard trees; the wiry stenis and cluster- 
ing hops in the hop yard ; the straggling 
poison-berry plant, with its red and 
tellow berries ; and the flowery honesty 
on the hedges. I love to lean on the 
gate of the clover field, where the bossy 
purple blossoms are pleasant to the eye, 
and grateful to the scent ; to watch the 
bees on the flowers of the peas and 
beans ; and to gaze on the ten thousand 
greeii tops that cover the acres of turnips 
fttound me. 

I like to start ofl^, buttoned up to the 
chip, witb my stick in my hand, on a 
ftoslj morning, when the trees and 
hedges are fantastically hung with rime ; 
when the snow crackles under my feet : 
when the glossy- leaved, red-berried 
holly bu8h looks cheerful; when the 
fieldfare is abroad ; when the redbreast 
is tame and almost companionable ; and 
the snipe rapidly wings his way along the 
h^lf frozen brook. 

I like to gaze on the moon as she 
pides tranquilly through the sky ; to 



watch the changing clouds At tile night 
wind hurries them along the heavensj' 
and to think how much of peace, and 
joy, and happiness there is beyond then. 
I love to hear the owlet hoot from dw 
hollow oak ; to see him winnowing his 
way, with his long wings, to the old 
bam; and to witness the stealthy rat 
and the weasel prowl about the out- 
houses, and steal among the roots of die 
hedge-row bank. 

1 like to stand at ^e foot of a «nggy 
precifnee, and still better to aseend te its 
very crest, and there seating nyeelf, te 
look down on the fearful depth below. 
I love to listen to the turbulent roar of 
rushing and f^lling waters, to explore 
caverns, to descend to great dep^s in 
the earth, and to witness the aw^l «iih- 
Umities of a midnight stomi. 

I like to loiter on the sea shore by 
meoplight, aiad to 4ook over the wide ei- 

Snse of water at mid- day, to mark the 
her*s skifi^ and distant sail ; to gase eo 
the swelling fringed waves, till iStej ex- 
haust themselves on the sands ; to fbUov 
with ray eye the sea gulls as they rise 
and fall ; and to watch the progress of 
the coming tempest. 

I love to visit the mouldering walls of 
a ruined abbey or castle, without a guide; 
to ascend the broken steps of the towers, 
to gaze on the dry ditch below, from its 
battlement; to ascend into its gloomy 
dungeons, and to stand '* alone, alone, 
all alone,*' in the grey silent hall, aod 
call upon those who cannot answer. 

I like to visit a country churchyard, 
to find out the oldest headstone, to clf« 
away the i^oss that covers the name 
the occupier, and to make out the 
when he fell asleep. I love to lean 
the old sundial ; to muse under the 
yew tree, and to read the inscriptions 
the tombs, from "Afflictions sore 
time I bore*' — to "The Lord giv< 
and the Lord hath taken away ; bl 
be the name of the Lord." 

Oh that all our gratifications may 
sanctified, that in mem all we may la^ 
fully rejoice, as the bounties of 
Creator, being made more and nH 
sensible of the grace of our Ltord 
Saviour Jesus Qirist, the love of G< 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost 



SERPENT CHARMERS, 

These people are mentioned U^ 
following places ip S^ipture: ♦*Ti 
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ett ; Wbkfti wit! tidt hearken to the toice 
of the charmers, eharming nerer so 
iifisely," Psa. Iviii. 4, 5. Again by So- 
lomon : <' Surely the serpent will bite 
without enehantment/' Eccks. x. 11. 
And by Jeremiah : " For, behold, I will 
send serpents, eoekatriees, among you, 
wbieh wiU not be charmed, and they 
shall bite you, toith the Lord,** Jer. viii* 
17. This trade of serpent charming is 
very ancient ; and at an early date Africa 
iNis their chief theatre. They were 
called pylli, and are frequently men- 
tioned by Pliny, in hit Natural History. 
** 'Oius," he says, ** serpents were 
frightened away by the mere smell of 
these p«ylli," book viii. chap. 88. He 
informs us, that they came over into Italy 
to i^ow their f^ats, and even brought 
scorpions with them, book xi. ch. 29. 
They are still to be found exercising 
their mysterious craft all over Asia. 
But Egypt is probably still their princi- 
m1 abode. Here Bruce saw them, and 
Aere their performances were often ob- 
aenred by Mr. Lane. The result of his 
iaquiries may be thus summed up : '^ I 
have met with many persons, among the 
more intelligent of the Egyptians, 
who condemn these modem psylli as 
impostors; but none, who has been 
abfe to offer a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the most common and most in- 
teresting of their performances.'* The 
most famous snake charmers are dur- 
we^bes, or Mohammedan monks* '* The 
eharmer professes to discover, without 
ocukr perception, (but perhaps he does 
80 by a peculiar smell,) whether there 
be any serpents in a house, and if there 
be, to attract them to him, as the 
fowler, by the fascinations of his voice, 
allures the bbd into his net.'* They 
have been known to do this in broad 
dayli^t, and when stripped naked. 
** He assumes an air of mystery, strikes 
the- walls with a short palm stick, whis- 
tles, makes a clucking noise with his 
tongue, and spits upon the ground ; and 
generally says, ' I aidjure you, by God, if 
ye be above, or if ye be below, that ye 
come forth : I adjure you, by the great 
name, if ye be obedient, come forth, if 
ye be disobedient, die ! die ! die I* The 
serpent is generally dislodged by his stick, 
from a fissure in the wall, or drops from 
the ceiling of the room.** It is sus^ 
pected that sometimes a servant carries 
we reptile. The most expert of them 
da net carry v^nomoua serpents until 
they have «tlnwted thckr worM tee^ 



Many of them, like Plin^*s psylli, carry 
scorpions in their caps, next to their 
shaven crowns ; perhaps the Utitlg having 
been blunted. On the prophet's birth- 
day, tbe durwe^shed perform some oi 
their greatest wonders. Among others, 
they used to eat live serpents ; but their 
present sheykh has put a stop to this in 
Cairo. During Mr. Lane's first visit, it 
was often done. Whenever a devotee 
** ate the flesh of a live serpent, he was, 
or affected 4o be, excited to do so by a 
kind of frenzy. He pressed very hard 
with the end of his thumb, upon the 
reptile's back, as he grasped it, at a 
point about two inches from the head : 
and all that he ate of it was the head and 
the part between it and tbe point where 
his thumb pressed ; of which he made 
three or four mouthfuls: the rest he 
threw away. Serpents, however, are not 
always handled with impunity^ even by 
s^adies. A few years ago, a durwe^n 
of this sect, who was called * el-Feel,' 
(or the elephant,) from his bulky and 
muscular form, and great strength, and 
who was the most famous serpent eater 
of his time, and almost of any age, hav- 
ing a desire to rear a serpent of a very 
enormous kind, which his boy had 
brought him, among others, that he had 
collected in the desert, put this reptile 
into a basket, and kept it for several 
days without food, to weaken it. He 
then put his hand into the basket, to take 
it out, for the purpose of extracting iis 
teeth, but it immediately bit his thumb. 
He called out for help. There were, 
however, none but women in the house ; 
and they feared to come to him ; so that 
many minutes elapsed before he could 
obtain assistance. His whole arm WM 
then found to be swollen and black, and 
he died after a few hours." Compare 
with this Jer. viii. 17, as above cited. 



THR FEAR OF DEATH. 

A BKBAB of dissolution is the oon»- 
mon characteristic of animated nature. 
In the days of primeval innocence, U 
was felt by the pjurents of the hu- 
man family, and hence they were warned 
by the solemn declaration in reference 
to ** the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil:" "In the day that thou eat- 
est thereof, thou shalt surely die," 
Gen. ii. 17. Nor is it difiScult to find 
seme, in whom the work of rertoratiea 
fipoBi die mine of the hA it 
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proceeding, who are in ** bondage" from 
the fear of death. To them, therefore, 
Uie following brief narrative is Bpeclally 
addressed, in the hope that it may tend 
to alleviate their disquietude, and to cast 
some brightness over the path to the 
grave. 

Among the plants of righteousness 
which have been raised from the unge- 
nial climate of this lower world, to 
bloom for ever in the paradise of God, 
was a devoted Christian lady. She ex- 
cited no common attention in a sphere of 
more than ordinary extent. In the case 
of this individual, there was a natural 
liveliness of disposition, accompanied by 
ardent afiPections. She experienced in the 
consecration of her youth to God, a high 
degree of enjoyment, and was soon 
rendered useful to others. The inter- 
esting vivacity of her manners, the 
amiability of her temper, and the con- 
sistency of her conduct, exhibited re- 
ligion in its own attractive loveliness; 
and hence it added to the number 
of its possessors from the^ ranks of her 
early friends. Her subsequent course 
fully realized the expectations thus awak- 
ened and sustained ; it was that of piety 
in its simplicity, sincerity^- and power ; 
conferring its bleseings on herself and 
on others. Still the fear of death often 
arose, and to this she frequently referred 
in the seasons of confidential and Chris- 
tian intercourse. The issue of dissolu- 
tion indeed did not excite dread, but it 
was the anticipation of the shocks which 
not merely impede but terminate the 
animal functions; not only producing 
temporary insensibility, but the absolute 
separation of the soul from the body, 
80 long united by the most intimate ties 
in nature — yes, the prospect of these 
agitated the mind, and caused the spirit 
to tremble in prospect of the future. 

Yet how vain were these apprehen- 
sions will be apparent from a slight 
sketch of the closing scene of her earthly 
pilgrimage. For four years, health had 
oeen declining, and during nine-and- 
twenty weeks of suffering, she was en- 
abled to display the passive graces of 
the Christian character, to the comfort 
and edification of those around. Nothing 
seemed to produce so much distress as 
a fear lest she should be suffered to 
dishonour God, by expressions of peev- 
ishness and impatience; and her con- 
stant desire was not the removal of 
pain nor the restoration of health, but 
grace to bear protracted tribulation with- 



out repining or complaint, dice, in 
a fit of extreme iwony, seizing on a 
moment's interval, she exclaimed, **Ohl 
this is dreadful, dreadful pain 1 but whit 
is it to what I deserve? what is it to 
that which Jesus bore for me ?*' 

On the day preceding her dissolution, 
seeing that her strength was fast sinking, 
her husband observed, ''All is well, 
your spirit is safe in those hands into 
which you have committed it." She 
answered with emphasis, '* Yes, it must 
be so; I know in whom I have b^eved; 
I have believed in Him through whom 
eternal life is promised, and I cannot 
doubt that my soul will be safe and 
happy without making God a liar." 
Aware how sensibly she felt the shrink- 
ing of nature from that mysterious 
and momentous point of hnman exist- 
ence, at which the soul glides out of 
time into eternity, and passes from the 
presence of man into that of his great 
Creator; and having expressed his 
persuasion that these emotions would 
subside as that solemn period ap- 
proached, it was consdatory for him 
to receive from ber own lips, on the 
morning of the last day she spent on 
earth, the assurance that her mind was 
relieved of this burden. ** Alfred," she 
said, '' I have lost my old fears of death; 
nothing of that kind is now left but a 
little uneasiness lest the last struggle 
should be hard." 

When too feeble to converse, she re- 
plied to the inquiry, whether she was 
happy: ''AH is quiet and peaceful; I 
have no fear, but I have no particdar 
joy ; I am too weak to think." in the 
afternoon, she breathed with greater dif- 
ficulty, and seemed anxious to be gone. 
Observing the expression of sympathy 
and sorrow in the countenances qt those 
standing at her bed-side, she fiiintly 
said, "Agony, agony; but no sting!" 
About an hour before her departure, 
shivering with cold, she said, "The 
chills of death, the chills of deadi;" 
but looking up with an expressive smile, 
she seemed happy at the intimation 
thus given of approaching mortality. 

At length the crisis came. Having 
lain some little time with her eyes 
closed, she suddenly opened them, and 
looked unutterable things. It was not 
the mere smile of peace, nor even the 
glow of hope ; it was ecstasy and triumph. 
Like Stephen's, her countenance appeared 
to shine as if it had been the race id 
an angel. Thei^ was an effort to spei^ 
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but no sound passed her tips. Had she 
been able to communicate her feelings, 
she would have spoken, perhaps, not 
of death, but of heaven ; for it seemed 
as if ^e had already crossed the flood, 
and was planting her first footstep on 
the celestial shore; or as if the un- 
folding gates of the citv, ''which has 
no need of the sun,'* had let £all a stream 
of splendour as a special earnest of *' the 
£ar more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory,** to which her sanctified and 
happy spirit was about to rise. After 
a few moments, the brightness which 
had irradiated her sunken and pallid 
countenance was gone, and, with a 
gentleness which rendered it difficult 
to tell when the last breath was drawn, 
her soul departed to the realms of 
everlasting day. Reader ! are you, as 
a disciple of Christ, in bondage from 
the fear of death ? Then for this victory 
over the king of terrors, thank God, 
and take courage. 



ON MUSIC. 

To play a piece of music efiectively, 
you must comprehend it well. You 
must alsb feel it deeply. It is impos- 
sible to excite lively emotions in another's 
breast, while your own remains un- 
touched. There are two rules which 
may assist you to attain quick percep- 
tions of what is correct and beautiful, 
and (with the help of the mechanical rules 
I have given you) to bring those per- 
ceptions out in your own performance. 
The first is, to cultivate a constant habit 
of listening to natural sounds. Everv 
thing in nature has a melody whicn 
goes to the heart, and from which we 
may gain some new and delightful ideas. 
I have called your attention to the song 
of birds. Then there is the bleating 
of flocks, and the lowing of distant 
herds, and the busy hum of insects. 
Above all, the modulations of the human 
voice afibrd U8 a perpetual source of ob- 
servation. From thence we may gather 
the expression of every stormv passion 
which agitates, and every tender affec- 
tion which soothes the heart Nor can 
we listen to the fairy tones of children, 
their light-hearted carols, the bursts of 
tiny merriment, their mimic griefs, and 
simply told stories, without imbibing 
some new and charming combinations 
of harmonious expression. If music 
brings no lovely thoughts axid associa- 
tions to your mind, you are learning 



it to very little purpose. If it does, 
an intimate acquaintance with the music 
of nature will invest the expression of 
those thoughts with a grace and refine- 
ment, which the most persevering prac- 
tice will fail to impart. Take lessons 
of the winds, and of the waters, and 
of the trees ; of all animate and all inani- 
mate nature : so shall the very spirit 
of sweet sound and expression enter 
into your bosom, and lie there ready 
to pour itself forth upon the otherwise 
low and mechanical music, which the 
pressure of your hands produces on the 
mstrument. One of Handel's finest 

Eieces is said to have been suggested 
y the labour of a blacksmith at his 
anvil, so successfully did he watch for 
the harmony that lies wrapped in the 
commonest sounds. 

The next rule I shall give you, is 
to listen attentively to skilful perform- 
ers, noticing particularly what emotions 
are excited in your mind by every pas- 
sage, and bv what means tney continue 
to produce the effect which pleases you. 
The gratification we derive from listen- 
ing to music, is similar to that which 
Eoetry imparts to us. Both these der 
ghtful arts call into being a thousand 
beautiful imaginations, tender feelings, 
and passionate impulses. But in read- 
ing poetry, we are delighted with the 
thoughts of another person ; and though 
a beautiful idea will give us new plea- 
sure every time we recur to it, still 
this pleasure is little varied, and depends 
on the conformation of t^e poet^s mind, 
rather than of our own. The delights 
of music are of our own creation. We 
become for the time poets ourselves, 
and enjoy the high privilege of invent- 
ing, combining, and diversifying, M^ 
pleasure, the images which harmonious 
sounds raise in our minds. The self- 
same melody may be repeated a hundred 
times, and mspire each time a train of 
thought different from the last. Some- 
times, it will call forth all the hidden 
stores of memory ; absent friends, voices 
long silent in the tomb, lovely scenes, 
pleasant walks, and happy hours, come 
back to us In all their freshness and 
reality. Then the future opens its 
dreary prospects, gilded by hope, and 
chastened by a mournful tenderness. 
The exile is restored in glad anticipa- 
tion to his country; the prodigal sobs 
out his penitence on his father's bosom ; 
the child of affliction is safely lodged 
in that mansion where sorrow and cry- 
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iog are unknown. SometiBQes, the past 
k forgotten, the future unneeded, the 
mind wrapped up in the present con- 
sciousness of suhlimity or beautj. F(Hins 
of delicate loveliness, things such as 
dreaims are made of, float before the 
mental vision, shaped into something of 
a waking distinctness. Thoughts too 
noble to last, high and holy resolves, 
gusfaings of tenderness, alternately pos- 
sess our minds with emotions all equally 
different, and equally delightful. The 
poetical inspiration of Alfieri seldom 
came upon him but when be was under 
the influence of music. Haydn's sym- 
phonies were all eoifiposed so as to 
shadow forth some simple and aflecting 
story, by which the author excited and 
varied his own feelings, and Wrought 
them up to that pitch of solemn pathos, 
or animated gaiety, which to this day 
inspires all vmo hear his music with 
oorredponding emotions. 

The expression of sacred music com- 
prehends every emotion that can agitate 
the human heart, and must be felt 
rather than described. The subdued 
tones of awful adoration ; the impas- 
sioned fervour of desire; the humility 
of prayer; the wailing of penitential 
sorrow ; the glad notes of thanksgiving ; 
and the loud chorus of praise : all these 
have their own peculiar utterance, and 
must be pervaded by a depth and so- 
lemnity which shall distinguish them 
from the meaner aflections of humanity. 
I am fearful of touching too lightly upon 
-this hallowed subject. Many young 
persons, when their feelings are excited 
by sacred music, imagine themselves 
to be bettered by such feelings, and to 
be under the influence of genuine reli- 
gious sentiments. But if the plain ma- 
jesty of the word of God does not suffice 
to kindle an equal fervour within us, 
when we are reading it silently and 
alone, we may be sure that the emo- 
tions excited by the lovely songs and 
pleasant instruments of men, are the mere 
ebullitions of natural feeling, and have 
nothing to do with religion. Those who 
would sing the praises of the L(»>d must 
sing them with understanding. The 
Undying torch of truth must be lighted 
up in that faculty before it can set 
the heart in a flame. There exists not 
a more dangerous delusion, than to mis- 
take the feverish excitement of the ima- 
gination, for the cheerful and ^eady 
glow of a rational devotion. 
But while I so iaixiot»ly fuAtd you 



against this pernicious error, dm ifoi 
for a moment suppose, that I wouMI 
shut you out from the privilege Which 
all creation enjoys, of soundiog its 
Maker's praise. Oh! there is a bar* 
mony in nature, inconceivably attuned 
to one glad purpose. Every thing is 
the universe has a voice, with which if 
joins in tbe tribute of thanksglTing. 
The whispers of the wind playing wiUi 
the summer foliage, and its fitful mean- 
ings through the autumnal branches; 
the broken murmurs of the stream, thd 
louder gushing of the waterfall, and the 
wild roar of the cataract, all speak the 
praises of Grod to our hearts. Who cao 
sit by the sea-skie, when every wave 
lies hushed in adoration, or falk upott 
the shore in subdued and awful cadenetf, 
without drinking in unutterable tbcra^hti 
<rf the majesty of God ? The loud 
hosannas of ocean in the storm, aad 
the praises of God on the whirlwifid^ 
awaken us to the same leasofi ; and 
every peal of the thunder is a halle- 
, lujah to the Lord of hosts. Oh I there 
is a harmony in nature. The voice 
of every creature tells us of the good- 
ness of God. It comes to us in th^ 
song of the birds; the deep, delieloos 
tones in which the wood- dove breathei 
out its happiness; the gracefully mekii^ 
descant of the nightingale; the joyooa 
thrilling melody of the lark ; the thrush's 
wild warbling ; and the bkiokbird's ten- 
der whistle ; the soft piping of the hid- 
finch ; the gay carol of the wren ; the 
sprightly caU of the ffoldfinch ; and the 
genSe twittering ci ihe swallow. Even 
now when every other bird is lilenl^ 
little robin is pouring out his sweetest 
of all sweet notes upon yonder rote* 
bush ; and so distinctly does he thank 
Grod, who made the berries to grow for 
him upon the hawthorn and the mouii^ 
tain ash, and who has put it into te 
heart of man to love him, and strew 
crumbs for him when the berries Afl, 
that my soul, too often insensible to its 
own mercies, is warmed into ffratitBde 
for his. The very insect trUje have 
entered into a covenant, that God shall 
at no season of the year be withcmt a 
witness amongst them to his pruae. 
For when the hum of the bees and the 
chirping of the grasshopper have ceased 
to enliven us, and the gnat has laid by 
his horn, then the little cricket yunktBS 
into hfe and songi and ffladdens oar 
hearth with tbs same s^ory Hlldie tutelir 
is past. And so all nature praiseS' <M, 
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ajMi is nfver weary. If then you are 
able **to make melody in your heart 
to the Lord," let your hand and your 
voice make melody too; and let the 
faculty which ipfinite benevolence has 
created for your enjoyment, be converted, 
as all your other faculties should be, 
into the instrument of praise. — M, J. 
CrrcJmm, 

• • 

BATTLE ABBEY. 

Who can pass the grey towers of 
Battle Abbey, so thickly clad with ivy, 
and stained by time, and not read 
a tale of interest and instruction from 
its mouldering walls? How faithful a 
picture of the past does it bring to the 
mind's eye! How glowing a sense of 
thankfulness should it excite in the en- 
lightened Christian's heart, that his 
country is no longer under the yoke of 
i^orance and crafty superstition ! ^ To 
the man of taste, the ruins of each ele- 
gant arch and pillar, roof and window, 
with their elaborate tracery, must ever 
be an object of admiration ; but the 
thrill of delight will be checked by a 
view of the dark subterraneous passages 
to the cruel dungeons below. 

Oh bright light of the gospel! glad 
tidings of great joy to the repenting 
sinner ! how little do the gloomy pri- 
sons of Battle Abbey agree with the 
spirit of thy heart-cheering principles 
and active virtues ! 

The town of Battle (formerly called 
Epiton) is situated in the county of 
Sussex, on the road to Hastings ; it is 
<^lebrated as the place, at which the 
l>attle of Hastings was fought between 
Harold and William duke of Nor- 
mandy. The Norman army, after wait- 
ing long at St. Valery for favourable 
winds, had a quick passage, and landed 
at Pevensey, the latter end of September, 
1066. The spot in the distance is 
pointed out to the traveller from the 
grounds of Battle Abbey. Rapin tells 
tis, that the English spent the night, 
previous to the engagement, in carousing 
and singing, as if they were sure of the 
Victory; While the Normans, on the 
contrary, were employed in preparing 
for the action, and offering up prayers 
to God for success. The long and 
bloody battle took place on the 14th of 
October, a.d. 1066. It cost the duke 
of Normandy six thousand men; and 
|ie had three horses killed under him 
vnthput losing one drop of his blood. 
While thre^ score thousand Englishmen 



are said to have fallen, and Harold was 
killed by an arrow shot into his brain. 

" The victory of Hastings was too 
glorious," says Rapin, ** for the king 
to neglect to transmit the memory of it 
to posterity. For that purpose, he laid 
the foundations of a church and abbey 
in the very place where Harold was 
slain; and ordered, when thev should 
be finished, the church to be dedicated 
to St. Martin, and the monastery to be 
called Battle Abbey :** (a note adds, 
^* The high altar was set upon the very 
spot pf ground where Harold*8 body 
was found.") ** Though the desire c« 
prayer for his own and Harold*s soul 
was the pretence he used to make for 
the foundation, probably vain glory had 
no less a share in it than devotion." 

Sunk low in the earth, among weeds 
and rank grass, may now be seen the 
ruins of tne high altar: the spot on 
which more than eight hundred years 
back the fate of England was decided. « 
The works of man hold out against 
time, while his generations pass away. 
The broken shell which held the holy 
water is empty. The stone coffins 
around have yielded up their dust, and 
show only the vacancy where a dead 
body once reposed. The perpetual 
prayers for the slain are no longer 
heard. The pilgrim has ceased to make 
his toilsome journey to the ^'taper-lit 
shrine." The sufferer no longer pines 
in the prisons ; and the criminal no 
longer flees from justice to the walls 
of iiattle for protection, claiming the 
right of sanctuary. Since those dark 
ages of ignorance and gloomy super* 
stition, the day-spring from on hig^ 
has arisen upon us. The blood and 
ashes of martyrs have stemmed the tor« 
rent of priestcraft and imposition which 
overran our land. The Bible has been 
placed in the hands of our poorest coun- 
trymen, and they have been taught to 
read it; and while it has shown the folly 
and falsity of these refuges of Ues, it 
has pointed out the way of life, and led 
thousands to the true city of refuge to 
** the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
which cleanseth us from all sin." M. 



HIRED EASTERN MOURNERS. 

These were as common as empty 
mourning coaches among us, and were 
probably as eflectual symbols of grief as 
scarfs and weepers. Horace tells us, 
that the hired mourners waped^^ppji^i ^t 
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burials than the bereaved relations. Loud 
lamentation was encouraged by the an- 
cients, and is kept up by the Orientals. 
They use not only the voice, but various 
instruments. When good Josiah was no 
more, *' Jeremiah lamented for Josiah ; 
and all the singing men and the singing 
women spake of Josiah in their lamenta- 
tions," 2 Chron. XXXV. 25. But this pro- 
phet is more express, when, in his fore- 
sight of the destruction of Judah, he 
summoned the mourners, and cried, 
"Call for the mourning women, that 
they may come ; and send for cunning 
women, that they may come : and let 
them make haste, and take up a wail- 
ing for us, that our eyes may run 
down with tears, and our eyelids gush 
out with waters : for a voice of wailing 
is heard out of Zion !" When the 
daughter of Jairus lay dead, our Lord 
** Jesus saw the minstrels and the people 
making a noise :" and he speaks of what 
^^»was common in all times of mourning, 
^ . when he says to the Jews, ** We have 
^ mourned unto you, and ye have not la- 
mented," 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 ; Jer. ix. 
17; Matt. ix. 28, xi. 17. 

Mohammedanism has onlv modified, 
not removed these customs. The Moslems 
• begin to mourn before the breath is out 
of the body, while ** the women of the 
family raise the cries of lamentation 
called weVwel'eh or wilwaV; uttering 
the most piercing shrieks, and calling 
upon the name of the deceased. The 
most common cries that are heard on the 
death of the master of a family, from 
the lips of his wife, or wives and children, 
are, ** O my master !" " O my camel !" 
** O my lion ! " " O camel of the house ! " 
* * O my dear one ! *' " O my only one ! " 
** O my father !" " O my misfortune !" 
The women continue their lamenta- 
tions; and many of the females of the 
neighbourhood, hearing the conclama- 
tion, come to unite with them in this 
melancholy task. Generally, also, the 
family send for two or more nedddbehs, 
or public wailing women; but some 
persons disapprove of the custom; and 
many, to avoid unnecessary expense, do 
not conform to it. ** They use a sort of 
tambourine in their mourning. If the 
corpse is not buried at once, they keep 
up their wake all night. At the head of 
the funeral procession walk about six 
poor men, mostly blind, who chant pas- 
sages from the Koran. Schoolboys pre- 
cede the bier, also chanting. The hired 
mourners follow it, next to the relations, 



and celebrate the excellences of the de- 
ceased. It is remarkable that this very 
practice is forbidden in the Koran ; but 
Mussulmen, as well as Christians, have 
their liberal interpretation of precepts." 



DOCILITY OF CAMELS. 

Strings of camels are continually 
passing, each comprising about forty- 
five, and headed by a man upon an ass, 
who leads the first, the others being 
mostly connected by slight cords. It is 
a beautiful sight to see the perfect train- 
ing and docility of these animals. The 
caravans, as the weather is becoming 
warmer, are beginning to travel by 
night, generally halting about ten or 
eleven o'clock in the morning. The 
care of the camels seems to be very much 
left to the children. I have just watched 
a strmg of them stopping on an open 
plain : a child twitched Qie cord sus- 
pended from the head of the first; a 
loud gurgling growl indicated the plea- 
sure of the camel as it awkwardlv knelt 
down, and the child, who could just 
reach its back, unlinked the hooks which 
suspenaed from either side the bales 
of cotton ; another child came with a 
bowl of water and a sponge, and was 
welcomed with a louder roar of pleasure, 
as it washed the mouth and nostrils of 
the animal. This grateful office ended, 
the liberated camel wandered ofi^ to the 
thicket, to browse during the day ; and 
this was done to each of the forty-five, 
which all unbidden had knelt down pre- 
cisely as the one I have described, form- 
ing a circle which continued marked 
during the day by the bales of goods 
lying at regular distances. On a given 
signal in the afternoon, at about three 
o'clock, every camel resumed its own 
place, and knelt between its bales, which 
were again attached, and the caravan 
proceeded on its tardy course. I am not 
surprised at finding the strong attach- 
ment of these animals to the children; 
for I have often seen three or four of 
them, when .^ung, lying with their 
heads inside a tent in the midst oi the 
sleeping children, while their long bodies 
remained outside. — Fellows. 



VANITY. 

Vanity is a "nothing between two 
dishes" — much expectation, little 
faction. — Herbert 
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Death of Queen Elizabeth. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ELIZi^BETH. 

(Concluded from page 304.) 

The bad policy pursued by England, 
in reference to Ireland, enabled the Spa- 
nish goyernment, and the popish party, 
to keep up disaffection there. The rest- 
less spirit of Popery found that island a 
suitable field for the employment of the 
Jesuits, who encouraged the Irish chief- 
tains to resist the English government. 
It may be said of Popery, that it found Ire- 
land wretched, and has made it still more 
sp^ it has even prevented the advance of 
civilization. These feelings were em- 
bittered by the sweeping forfeitures of 
the lands belonging to Desmond, and 
other rebellious chieftains; large dis- 
tricts of which were bestowed upon the 
queen's favourites, and on others who 
merely engaged that one English family 
should be settled on every two hundred 
and forty acres, and that none of Irish 
origin should be admitted among the 
settlers. Thus the natives were driven 
into more compact bodies ; not half the 
scanty number of English colonists was 
introduced, while that broad line of 
demarcation was drawn between the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, and the great land 
owners, which has produced so much 
mischief in later times. Even at that 
period, this wrong policy produced such 
vexation and expense, that many states- 
men thought Ireland had better be aban- 
doned, only that the king of Spain would 
September, 1840. 



then possess it. A native chieftain, 
Hugh O'Neal, created by Elizabeth earl 
of Tyrone, revolted, and became the 
leader of his countrymen, who regarded 
him as the sovereign of Ulster. Insti- 
gated and aided by Spain, he successfully 
resisted the efforts of the English go- 
vernors. 

In August, 1598, O'Neal obtained a 
signal advantage, near Blackwater, in 
Tyrone, when the queen resolved to 
make more vigorous efforts. Essex hav- 
ing expressed his willingness to under- 
take the command, both his friends and 
his enemies recommended the appoint- 
ment ; the latter hoping to take advan- 
tage of his absence from court. He was 
persuaded to make some apologies for 
past conduct, and went to Ireland early 
in 1599, with considerable force^^^Mi 
extraordinary powers, but effeolBd'^lipy 
wasting his strength in limited opera- 
tions, till he found his forces reduced so 
as to be unequal to a campaign agamst 
Tyrone, without reinforcements. -ihr These 
were sent, but the season %as so far ad- 
vanced, that he consented to a truce with 
the rebel leader, till the following spring. 

Findin&f that the queen was seriously 
displeased, while his enemies were busy 
against him, Essex hastened to England, 
and arrived at Nonsuch on September 28, 
when he hastened into the queen's apart- 
ment, just as he was, his dress soiled and 
disordered with travelling post. The 
queen received him more favourably 
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than he expected ; but in the latter part 
of the day, she sent him orders to confine 
himself to the rooms which he occupied, 
and expressed her anger to those who 
had accomptnkd him : she now habitu- 
ally indulged in doarse and even profane 
language, when excited, and highly dis* 
pleased. A little reflection showed that 
Essex was tnneh to blame in thas hastily 
leaving hit poM of duty. Harrington 
gives a lively deseHpdon oi his own re- 
ception. The privy eouncil were directed 
to examine Essex 2 they severely censured 
his proceedings in the eondnct of the 
war, and in quitting Ireland without 
leave. He was afterwards fulijeoted to a 
fuller inquiry before eommissioners ; he 
was then remoired f^om his offices, and 
ordered to retnain a prisoner in his own 
house, till the queen should be pleased to 
allow him to be at liberty* 

Essex remained rix months under 
this restraint, during which period he 
expressed himself with humilitv and 
contrition, declaring that he had done 
with ambitions projects and all the vani- 
ties of this life. At times he seemed to 
be under deep religions feeling. But 
when be was allowed to leave his house, 
the queen forbade his appearing at eotirt, 
and refused to oontinud a patent for the 
monopoly of sweet wines, by which he 
made considerable profit. Irritated at 
these proceedings, he concerted with 
some friendS) to go to court at the head 
of an armed party, when his enemies 
might be removed by force, and aecess 
to the queen gained ; the pnl^ie support 
was to be obtained by jHromising the re- 
formation of evils in church and states 
He communicated his plans to the king 
of Scotland, charging Cecil with an in- 
tention of tnringing in the Spanish prin- 
cess, as the successor to the throne. 
James had for some time acted with 
much duf^kity, negoeiating both with 
Elisabeth, and the po^sh monardis of 
the continent, to whom he pr^faraed 
himself ioelined t# ad<^ Topeff, He 
now prepared to assist Eseex^ whose 
boBse in the Sttwid was the resort of a 
nnmber of discontented characters^ which 
was covered by the daily performance of 
IHvine service theve$ but the attention 
cf government being ronsed, open inea* 
sores were hastily resolved upon. 

On the morning of Sunday, February 
8, 160^, the earis of Rutland and South- 
ampton, with other friends of Essex, 
resorted to his house, in conseqtienee of 
messages telting them that his life was 



threatened by lord Cobham and Rald^h. 
The lord-keeper Egerton, chief justice 
Popham, and others, proceeded thither 
from court, being sent by the queen to 
inquire the cause of the proceedings 
going forward. After some altercation, 
&8ex left these nobles in charge of a 
part of his followers, and hastened into 
the city, with about two hundred men, 
calling upon the eiUzens to arm Uiem- 
selves.. The principal citizens being 
ttsoally assembled at that hour, to hear 
the sermon at Paul's Cross, Essex hoped 
to have found them ready and willing to 
join him ; but a message, eai4y in the 
mornings from the qtieen to the lord 
mayor, had put that officer on his guard. 
Essex was generallv beloved; but the 
people neit&r nikferstood the matter, 
nor followed him. His plan having 
failed, he was intercepted at Lodgate on 
his retnm, by a party <^ soldiers. Asltir- 
mish took place ; Essex retreated by water 
to his own bouse, when he found that the 
noblemen, whom he had detained, had 
been released. After a parley with a 
number of armed men, who invested the 
house, Essex surrendered, and was con- 
ducted to the Tower with the earl of 
Southampton. The queen evinced much 
courage and composure during Ais 
short mit dangerous disturbance. Betog 
told, while she sat at dinner, that the 
city had revolted, she appeared bb- 
moved, only observing, " He that pkeed 
her in that seat would preserve ner te 
it." The earls of Essex and Southimm- 
ton were tried for treason on the 19to, 
and found guilty. It is ^in that It ^w 
a rash, ill- concerted design, nndertdcen 
hi the hope of removing the prliiol^l 
advisers of Elizabeth, whcnn Etssea con- 
sidered to he his personal enemfe^; nd 
resolved to effect his ruin ; but be A& 
thought to establish his own powrer, and 
to carry into effect measures of hi* rmn. 
The statement of Bacon, who hitA to 
take part as one of the queen*e eotntsel at 
this trial, and who oonducfted blmeelf 
with moderation towards the piisoflers, 
appears to convey a corteet vievr ef the 
ease ; " to defend is lawful | bnt to nM 
in defenee is not lawful;** nn4 that 
^' Essex had planted a pretenee, In his 
heart, against the government, but for 
excuse he laid the blatne npon bW pirti* 
eular enemies.'* Essex afterward* eeo- 
fessed that his plans were deeper laad, 
and further extended than he imd ad- 
mitted on his trial. The p«#td»irf t^ 
Essex caused some hematk«, i» te 
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carrying the sentence into effect: the 
queen also was unwilling to order the 
death of one who had been her favour- 
ite, but his daring proceedings rendered 
it unsafe to alW him to survive. On 
the 2dth he vras beheaded in the court 
of the Tower. Southampton's life was 
spared, but he was kept a prisoner to the 
end of this reign. Only a few of the 
most active followers of lEssex were ex- 
ecuted. 

The king of Scotland sent a special 
embassy to London, with instructions to 
communicate with the partizans of £ssex, 
if they retained any influence, which was 
not the case. Cecil possessed the chief 
power; he knew that Elizabeth could 
not long survive ; this led to overtures, 
the details of which are not known ; but 
it was agreed that Cecil should procure 
an addition to the yearly pension king 
James received from England, and pro- 
mote his succession to the throne, but 
that the arrangement should be kept 
secret. 

Lord Mountjoy was sent to Ireland, 
as -governor; he was successful against 
Tyrone, who had been encouraged by a 
plenary indulgence for his sins, sent by 
pope Clement viii<, and by the promise 
of efficient aid from Spain. In Septeffl'* 
ber. 1601, d'Aguilar landed at Kinsale 
with four thousand Spanish troops, and 
ealled upon the people to join him 
against Elizabeth^ who had been declared 
to be deposed by several popes. Their 
efforts were in vitin. Tyrone was de- 
feated, and in January, 1602, the Spa- 
nish general surrendered upon condition 
1^ being allowed to return to Spain. 
Ikf otmtjoy pursued his success : Tyrone 
offered to submit upon terms, but the 
queen would not cotisent that any should 
be granted. Her counsellors were anxi- 
dtti that Ireland should be brought into 
a state of peace during her life. With 
mtieh difficulty the firm resolve of Eli- 
zabeth was shaken ; but before any final 
instructions were sent, the intelligence of 
the approach of her decease was made 
known to Mountjoy. He acted with de- 
cision. Tyrone, in a conference, agreed 
to renounce his regal title and foreign 
alliances, upon the promise of a fuU par- 
don for himself and adherents, and the 
festoration of his lands and earldom. 
Hardly had this been effected, when the 
death of Elizabeth took place, but the 
Irish chieftain had gone too far to recede ; 
tlM arrangement was 6ompleted, though 
with comHCdflrable reketanee on his part. 



Towards the close of 1601, the par<4 
liament granted a large subsidy for the 
Irish war, but also firmly demanded re^- 
dress of grievances in the monopolies ; 
by these, the vending of articles, some 
even of necessity, were restricted by the 
queen's patent to certain individuals, 
who either retailed the articles at an un-* 
reasonable profit, or sold the privilege 
of dealing in them fbr considerable 
sums, which in the end were levied 
from the purchasers, so that the prices 
of many commodities had been very 
greatly advanced. The queen, or hei' 
advisers, endeavoured to check these re- 
monstrances ; but the public feeling, as 
^11 as that of the parliament, was so 
unequivocally declared, that Cecil con- 
vinced her it was necessary to give way. 
Elizabeth sent for the speaker, and de-^ 
clared that she never had consented to 
give a patent, unless she believed it 
would be beneficial to the public ; but 
she would at once revoke aU that were 
injurious to her subjects, and suspend 
the rest till their validity could be legally 
ascertained. This proceecting gave ge-» 
neral satisfaction. 

In September, l^O^^ we find Elisa-^ 
beth endeavouring to act with the vigour 
of her early lifs; at the age of sixtv- 
seven she went a progress as ttstlal. She 
rode out to view rather than to join the 
sports of the field; but actually took part 
in the dances she delighted to witness. 
Who should be her successor, was now 
the general inquiry; but no one dared 
to start the question, though many cor- 
responded secretly with the Scottish 
monarch. 

The unlimited height to which the Tu-> 
dors had carried the royiA prerogative 
appears, when the decision of such a ques^ 
tion could be supposed to depend upon 
the will of the reigning monarch. One 
chief opponent of James was the Jesuit. 
Parsons, who had the insolence to kw^ 
press his indifi^rence as to the sucoessof ; 
<'so that he be a Catholic;" adding, 
that nothing should induce him to favotnr 
the pretensions of any one who was not 
a Papist: an unblushing instance of 
the manner in which the pope and his 
votaries assume power over thrones and 
kingdoms. The pontiff sent breves ad-^ 
dressed to the English Papists, exhort^ 
ing them to refuse to aid any claimant 
who would not engage to support Popery. 
The moderate party, designated as the 
English Papists, were not willing to en* 
tertain such extravagant views ; they 
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consideredJames to be the heir apparent to 
the English throne, and prepared to sup- 
port his claim, hoping he would tolerate 
the profession of their religion. To 
counteract the domineering spirit of the 
Jesuits, they besought the pope to ap- 
point bishops for their church in Eng- 
land ; but the influence of Parsons pre- 
vailed: one arch-priest was appointed, 
who had secret instructions from the 
pope, to consult the chief of the Jesuits 
in England upon all matters of import- 
ance. This led to increased difPerences 
between the two parties of English Pa- 
pists. The government noticed it, and 
encouraged the moderate party: the 
breach widened, till, in the followii^ 
reign, the Jesuits led on the persecution 
of their brethren ! At present, a com- 
mission was appointed, with power to 
examine all popish priests, and send 
them into banishment, instead of causing 
them to be tried for their lives. This 
was an improved proceeding, a step to- 
wards due toleration, but contrary to the 
desires and plans of the pope. Indeed, 
it appears that at all times those ac- 
cused and liable to be tried for their 
lives, were spared iC|$hey renounced the 
dispensing piower of^the pope, and the 
right he assumed to interfere with the 
temporal government of the nation. 

Feelings of loneliness increasingly 
pressed upon ElizaSlth. Even in 1600, 
sur Robert Sidney wrote, "The queen 
doth wax weak since, the last troubles, 
and Burghley's death doth often draw 
tears from her goodly cheeks ; she walk- 
eth out but little ; meditates much alone, 
and sometimes writes in private to her 
best friends." Death continued to di- 
minish the number of those in whom she 
could confide. Her own irresolution and 
disposition to half measures increased 
the neglect, and many showed themselves 
weary of her government. She felt this, 
and was heard to complain to herself, 
" I can do nothing,; I have not one man 
in whom I can repose trust; I am a 
miserable forlorn woman.** She was 
now subjected to the last bitter trial of a 
sovereign ruler — that of seeing those 
¥^hom she was most favouring turning to 
court her successor, worshipping the 
rising sun ; but in a few years the public 
feeling returned to its former state, the 
memories of all dwelt upon the recollec- 
tions of Elizabeth. 

The queen was also sufiering from 
nervous disease, aggravated by weakness 
and anxiety resulting from the weighty 



cares of government. In October, 1601, 
Harrington describes her as wasted to a 
skeleton, refusing costly dishes, taking 
little but manchet br^ and succory 
pottage; her fondness for dress was 
gone ; she did not change her clothes 
for dsLjs together; while her impa- 
tience and irritability increased so as 
to render attendance on her verv pain^. 
He says, " She walks much in her priyr 
chamber, and stamps with her feet at iU 
news ; and thrusts her rusty sword, at 
times, into the arras in great rage.*' All 
this marked the progress of disease, 
which appears originally to have been 
rheumatic gout. A year later, he found 
her still worse. He writes to his wife 
'with much feeling recollection of the 
queen's past kindness, which had "rooted 
such love, such dutiful remembrance of 
her princely virtues, that to tiihi askant 
from her condition with tearless eyes^ 
would stain the spring and fount of gra- 
titude." He adds, " I found her in most 
pitiable state. She bade the archbishop 
ask me if I. had seen Tyrone. I re- 

Elied, with reverence, that I had seen 
im with the lord deputy. She looked 
up with much choler and grief in her 
countenance, and said, * Oh, now it 
mindeth me that you was one who saw 
this man elsewhere,* and bereat she 
dropped a tear and smote her bosom. She 
held in her hand a golden cup, which 
she often put to her lips, but in sooth, 
her heart seemeth too full to lack more 
filling.'* In such a state a golden cup 
can do no more to soothe the troubled 
mind than an earthen vessel. 

In January, 1603, the queen had J^ 
cold, which was increased by removal 
from Westminster to Riehm^ad on a 
stormy day. She became still more en- 
feebled, and suffered from fever; her 
spirits were much affected. She spent 
most of her time -in sighs and tears; her 
mind generally returning to subjects dis- . 
tressing to her, such as the execution of 
Essex ; but it is evident that the situation ' 
of Ireland excited much of this nervoos 
irritability. At this time the countess of 
Nottingham, who had enjoyed her inti- 
mate friendiBbip, died, which affected 
the queen still further. A storv has 
passed current, that when, on her death- 
bed, the countess sent for the queen, and 
confessed that she had kept back a mes- 
sage of contrition from Essex, with a 
ring, which he returned by her, having 
received it from Elizabeth when at the 
height of his favour, and a promise that 
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if he sent it with a claim for her favour, 
under any circumstances, his request 
should be granted. It is added, that 
the non-appearance of this token in- 
duced the queen to suppose him too 
hardened and proud to ask for par- 
don. Additional particulars have been 
related, as showing the overwhelming 
grief of Elizabeth from this time. But 
there appears no sufficient authority for 
this story, while infirmities, and other 
circumstances, sufficiently account for 
the queen*s declining health; and no- 
thing is more common, even in private 
life, than for the mind to suffer from 
severe bodily disease. 

Early in March, Elizabeth was much 
worse. Sir Robert Carey "found her 
in one of her withdrawing chambers, sit- 
ting low upon her cushions.'* She dis- 
coursed to him of her indisposition, and 
said, that her "heart had been sad and 
heavy for ten or twelve days." The 
next morning she ordered preparations 
to be made for Divine service, but was 
unable to go to the chapel, and listened 
to it as it was read in the adjoining 
room. Being desired to take medicine, 
she refused, saying, ** I am not sick; I 
feel no pain, yet I pine away.'* She sat 
in this state for two days and three 
nights, refusing to take off her dress, or 
to go to bed, seldom speaking, and gene- 
rally refusing any sustenance. Being 
raised by force, she stood for fifteen 
hours, but was then induced to take to 
her bed, suffering under an affection of 
her spirits, in which she complained to 
the lord admiral, that there was an iron 
collar about her neck^an indication of 
hysterical suffering. A contemporary 
account states : " The bishops who then 
attended the court, seeing that she would 
not hearken to advice for the recovery of 
her bodily health, desired her to provide 
for "her spiritual safety, and to recom- 
mend her soul to God. Whereto she 
mildlylanswered, * That I have done long 
ago.'" The same account states, "that 
she gave testimony of hope and comfort 
in God by signs after her speech had failed. 
The physicians reported her recovery 
was hopeless, and the council took the 
necessary precautions for securing the 
accession of the king of Scotland : among 
other measures, some notoriously unquiet 
spirits were sent to the Tower, to pre- 
vent their raising any disturbance." 

On the evening of March the 23d, 
the lord admiral, the lord keeper, and 
secretary Cedl, desired Elizabeth to 



state whom she wished should be her 
successor. She had previously expressed 
her desire that the crown should go to the 
right heir. They reported, that on their 
mentioning the king of Scotland, she 
gave evident signs of assent. The nar- 
rative of a maid of honour, named 
Southwell, states, that the queen neither 
spoke nor stirred till the name of the lord 
Beauchamp, the son of lady Catherine 
Grey, was mentioned ; but that she then 
exclaimed, "I will have no rascal's son 
in my seat." This form, however it 
might be deemed necessary, was wholly 
needless ; the crown went to James by 
succession and hereditary right. 

The last hours of Elizabeth are thus 
described by lord Monmouth: — "About 
six at night she made signs for the arch- 
bishop and her chaplains to come to her ; 
at which time I went in with them, and 
sat upon my knees, full of tears to see 
that heavy sight. Her majesty lay up6i\ 
her back, with one hand in the bed, and 
the other without. The bishop kneeled 
down by her, and examined her first of 
her faith ; and she so punctually answer- 
ed all his several questions, by lifting up 
her eyes, and holding up her hand, that 
it was a comfort to all beholders. Then 
the good man told her plainly what she 
was, and what she was come to ; and 
though she had been long a great 
queen here upon earth, yet shortly 
she was to yield an account of her 
stewardship to the King of kings. After 
this, he began to pray, and all that were 
by did answer nim. After he had 
continued long in prayer, till the old 
man's knees were weary, he blessed her, 
and meant to rise and leave her. The 
queen made a sign with her hand. My 
sister Scroop knowing her meaning, told, 
the bishop that the queen desired he 
would pray still. He did so, for a long 
half hour after, and then sought to leave 
her. The second time she made sign to 
have him continue in prayer. He did 
so, for the second time, with fervent 
cries to God for her soul's health ; which 
he uttered with that fervency of spirit; 
that the queen, to all our sight, much r^.^ 
joiced thereat; and gave testimony to us 
all of her Christian and comfortable end. 
By this time, it grew late, and every one 
departed; all but the women who at- 
tended her. This I heard with my ears, 
and did see with my eyes." Elizabeth 
then relapsed into a state of insensibility, 
in which she expired at three in the 
morning of Mwch. 24. ^^ ^^t^^^^ 
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eounoil assembled, when orders were 
issued that James should be proclaimed 
king, as next in succession by descent, 
and as having the sanction of the depart- 
ed sovereign. 

This was the end of queen Elizabeth ; 
she had survived all the leading charac- 
ters, whether popes, or kings, or nobles, 
who formed plots against her at the 
beginning or middle of her reign. Few 
monarchs have been more threatened 
with public and private violence, yet she 
was protected. She knew from whence 
that protection came, never hesitating to 
declare, according to the words of the 
psalmist, *^ Thou, Lord, only make^t me 
dwell in safety." Under all these threat- 
enings, she acted with this impression, 
neither increasing her guards, nor ap- 
pearing less frequently in public. With 
her ended the house or dynasty of Tudor, 
which had held the crown of England 
jrather more than a century, through a 
period, eventful not only for the rapid 
progress of the nation under their sway, 
out for the influence which the acts of 
their government had upon succeeding 
generations, not only in England, but 
uiroughout the world. 

Something must be said of the personal 
character of Elizabeth : if she has been 
over praised by some, she has been most 
unfairly libelled by others. In person 
she was well formed, tall, and stately, 
** of lion port,** as a contemporary de^ 
scribes her; upon the whole pleasing, 
though not possessing feminine beauty. 
In her twentieth year, the Venetian am« 
bassador spoke of her person as large, 
but well formed; more pleasing than 
handsome, with fine eyes, a fine com- 
plexion of an olive tint, and a beautiful 
hand. Hentzner thus describes her in 
1598, at the age of sixty-five: **Her 
face long and fair, but wrinkled; her 
eyes smedl, but black and gracious ; her 
nose a little bent ; her lips dose ; her 
teeth darkish ; her hair tawny, but not 
her own. Her hands were thin, her 
fingers long, but her words mild and 
very courteous.*' 

Vanity was the prevailing foible of 
Elizabeth. Being far above medloerity^ 
boi^ in personal and mental accomplish* 
ments, she was exposed to the deceptions 
of fiattery, which induced her to take 
frequent opportunity for display, often 
so as to make herself an object bf ridi- 
cule. This led sir Robert (jecil to speak 
of her as one, **who was more than a 
nan, and in truth soHMtiBies less than m 



woman." Thus the ambassador for 
Scotland was admitted privately, and, 
as if unexpectedly, that he might see her 
dance ; and was then questioneid as to the 
comparative beauty of herself and Mary ! 
Upon this, and similar anecdotes, many 
have founded portentous tales, represent- 
ing her conduct to that princess as the 
mere result of female jealousy, dis- 
appointed by the superior charms of an- 
other. But Elizabeth far surpassed 
Mary in mental powers and clwaeter, 
which raised' her above the Scottish 
queen. Admitting, as we do, that Mary 
was treated with too much severity, 
still we need not resort to female vanity 
for the reason. Were there not causes 
for that treatment, far stronger, and 
more obvious than any such petty jea- 
lousy ? 

The chief weakness of Elizabeth was, 
that she took pleasure in being addressed 
in the romantic language of admiring 
love. This was the taste of the age, 
partly a relic of chivalry, but stimulated 
by the fondness of Elizabeth for iL It 
was, indeed, very absurd, and even worse; 
but there is no reason to suppose it pro- 
ceeded from any grossness of mind, or 
that it degenerated into licentious prac- 
tice. When, at the age of sixty, &deigh 
compared her to Venus, it was only 
poetic nonsense ; but it was being '^ less 
than woman," to allow such nonsense to 
be uttered, unless, as probably was the 
ease, she allowed diose who uttered it to 
do so for their own amusement. Tht 
libels which have been circulated resfieet- 
ing Elizabeth on this head, are destitnte 
of proof. They ^Munded in her own* 
times, but jHroeeeded from her popisk 
assailants. The assertions retailed by 
Mary Stuart, in a well-known, angry 
letter, as having been told her by the 
countess of Shrewsbury, Mary expressly 
says, she did not believe, and she had 
not long before appealed finr proteotioa 
against the slanderous assertions of lady 
Shrewsbury respecting herself. No de* 
pendanee can be placed upon the mere 
assertions of one wno is ohiuraoterized by 
her husband as ** his widced and ma- 
licious wife ;** and repeated, probably witb 
exaggerations, by an angry and vinoktiTe 
woman, with Uie e^cial hope diat 
Elizabeth might be induced to see her 
personally from the h(3ipe of further dis- 
closures. That Allen was well paid for 
his slanders, appears from the fact, that 
by pursuing the contest with his aove* 
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exiled priest, obtained the rank of a car- 
dinal, with an income of fifteen thousand 
crowns, equal, as Turner says, to twenty 
thousand pounds of our money now—^a 
pleasing result of persecution, purchased, 
not by his own sufferings, but those 
he instigated others to undergo ! The 
tales of £liEabeth's public freedoms and 
levities do not corroborate any worse 
reports, they rather contradict them ; 
while it is evident, from her public 
rebukes of Leicester, when occasions 
arose, that she kept even her greatest 
favourites from any opportunity for un- 
due presumption. The French ambas- 
sador, Be C^telnau, did not hesitate to 
uay, that any imputations of improper 
attachment were inventions forged by 
malevoleftt persons ; and this he stated, 
not in a public document or official com- 
munication, it stands written by him in 
his private memoirs, where no object 
could be served by any false statement. 

In addition to the female vanity, al- 
ready mentioned, and the inclination to 
coquetry, which she indulged, Elisabeth 
had strong reasons for endeavouring to 
secure the personal regards of Leicester 
and others. As early as 1559, the 
year after her accesgiOD, the ambas* 
sador of the emperor sent her an ex* 
|Hress caution to oe well guarded by her 
friends, for he knew it had been offered 
that she should be .slain : we have seen 
how frequent these plots afterwards be^ 
came. Even her sister Mary, with fax 
less reason for alarm, had her chamber 
protected every night for a considerable 
period by armed men. How painful the 
situation of princes I how correct the 
numerous descriptions of their anxieties ! 
There can be no doubt that Elisabeth 
secured this protection the better, by 
permitting Leicester and others to offer 
it on stronger grounds than those of 
mere duty, though she never allowed 
them to presume on her favour. But 
she coquetted with her admirers, or 
suitors, and baa been refiected upon in 
consequence. She probably was ill- 
judged enough to think her influence 
increased by this course, when to her au- 
thority as queen, was added submission 
as ^an object of love and admiration. 
She was not aware how much that 
seemed respect paid to her qualities as 
a female, was in reality homage paid to 
her rank; yet there can be no doubt 
that she ponsessed an influential power, 
which no king would have been per- 
mitted to exereise. 



Dismissing then the groundless charges 
of popish malevolence, which have been 
thoroughly sifted by Turner and others, 
we have to censure Elizabeth's vanity, 
love of dress, and the freedom of lan- 
guage, abounding often in profane oaths, 
in which she indulged. Harrington re- 
cords anecdotes which illustrate these, 
** One Sunday, my lord of London 
preached to the queen's mi^esty, and 
seemed to touch on the vanity of deck- 
ing the body too finely. Her majesty 
told the ladies, that Mf the .bishop held 
more discourse on such matters, she 
would fit him for heaven ; but be should 
walk thither without a staff, and leave 
his mantle behind him.' Perchance, 
the bishop hath never sought her high- 
ness's wardrobe, or he would have cho- 
sen another text." In 1601, he says, 
*'Her highness swears much at those 
that cause her grief, in such wise, to 
the no small discomfiture of all about 
her," This language may be aaid to be 
derived from her father, Henry viii., 
whom she strongly resembled in many 
of the qualities* of her mind, especially 
the love of sway. Whether the desire 
to rule, or any other cause, determined 
her against marriage, it is plain, that 
from the first she was disinclined to 
matrimony. Her independent spirit 
never would allow even her most esteemed 
minister to interfere with her sovereign 
will and pleasure ; yet she had the good 
sense and wisdom to seleet wise counsel- 
lors, and to form her decisions upon their 
opinions. 

Latterly, the queen was very irresolute, 
when pressed to decide. Harrington telia 
us, '^By art and uature together so 
blended, it was difficult to fisiiji her right 
humour at any time. Her wisest men 
and best counsellors were oft sore teoubled 
to know her will in matters of slate^ so 
covertly did she pass her judgment m 
seemed to leave all to their discreet 
management; and when the buainess 
did turn to better advantage, she did 
most eunningly commit the good issue: 
to her own honour and und^vtandlngi- 
but when ought fell out contrary to her 
will imd intent, the council were iu apreat 
strait to defend their own acting, and not 
blemish the queen's good judgnaent." 
This plan of acting was displayed in the 
tragical end of the Scottish queen. 

This feature in her character, irreso- 
lution, has not been sufficiently noticed. 
It does much to account for her be- 
haviour in the case of Vffy 
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without having reference to the fine- 
spun theories of deep designs and con- 
cealed motives, advanced by many. 
And it may often be seen, in persons who 
in youth and early life have oeen placed 
in situations of difficulty, wherein they 
have acted with the most beneficial deci- 
sion, that when farther advanced in life, 
they actina very ctifferent manner, seldom 
coming to any absolute determination till 
constrained to do so ; as though reflect 
tion upon their escapes from past diffi- 
culties and dangers made them appre- 
hensive upon much slighter occasions. 
But connected with this irresolution, 
Elizabeth still retained that commanding 
spirit, which she inherited from her fa- 
ther, and which when roused, would not 
brook control, even from the most va- 
lued or favoured of her court. This 
spirit not only rendered her too jealous 
of any encroachment upon her preroga- 
tive, but led her at times to measures, 
which though frequent at that period, 
and far more common under preceding 
monarchs, were arbitrary interferences 
with the law. These pfoceedings were 
usually on public matters, seldom ema- 
nating from private considerations. No 
monarch on the English throne ever 
lived so much for the good of the people, 
and so little for individual gratification, 
as Elizabeth. Harrington relates, <* The 
queen did once ask my wife, in merry 
sort, how she kept my good will and 
love, which I cUd always maintain to 
be truly good towards her and to my 
children. My Mall, in wise and dis- 
creet manner, told her highness, she 
had confidence in her husband's under* 
stancting and courage, well founded on 
her own s^dfastness not to ofiend or 
thwart, but to cherish and obey ; here- 
by did she persuade her husband of her 
own afiection, and in so doing did com- 
mand his, *Go to, go to, mistress,' 
saith the queen, * you are wisely bent, 
1 find: after such sort do I keep the 
good will of all my husbands, my good 
people ; for if they do not rest assured 
of some special love towards them, they 
would not readily yield me such good 
obectience.* This deserveth noting, as 
being both wise and pleasant.'* 

Resembling her father, rather than her 
brother, in matters of religion, Eliza- 
beth encouraged Protestantism because 
it met the destructive errors of Popery, 
rather than because it imparted spiritual 
life. She could not accede to the gross 
doctrinal errors of Popery; but she 



liked much of its pomp and circom- 
stance, and would fain have established 
a middle way, one especiaUy which 
would admit her acting according to her 
own will. Here, probably, was Eliza- 
beth's greatest defect, so far as the real 
welfare of her subjects was concerned. 
She brought them out of the darkness 
of Popery; she saw and admitted the 
value of gospel light and truth; bat 
she did not receive the truth in the 
love of it, in simplicity and in faith. 
She was convinced rather than con- 
verted. Of her personal religion, we 
cannot sav much, and happily we are 
not called to judge; but many things 
in her conduct and demeanour, were un- 
becoming the chief Protestant monarch 
of the day, and nothing can jilstify her 
intolerance. Still very much of this 
arose from the circumstances of the 
times, when many habits and influences 
of Popery yet operated upon Protestants 
in genera, wimout their being, con- 
scious from whence their unscriptural 
actions proceeded. 

The court of Elizabeth manifested all 
the general features of a court, with those 
which were peculiar to the age. The 
splendour and gaiety exhibited were in 
accordance with the taste of the mon- 
arch ; the manners were those of times 
much less refined than the present day ; 
perhaps not in reality more moral, 
but certainly with more professed atten- 
tion to religious observances. At no 
time can a court be regarded as a school 
for morals ; and while Elizabeth did not 
permit indecorum in her presence, she 
does not appear to have been guided by 
a high standard in selecting her favour- 
ites; such, however, were the general 
habits of the age, and she had not the 
power to alter them. 

The frugality of Elizabeth has already 
been noticed ; it degenerated still farther 
towards parsimony as she became older : 
one object she had in view, by obliging 
her subjects to incur charges in her 
service or for her entertainment, was 
to lessen their means, and keep them 
dependent. The policy of the house 
of Tudor was to prevent the nobles from 
combining against their sovereign ; the 
result was beneficial to England. 

Elizabeth was one of the learned fe- 
males, iJQ an age, when it was more cus- 
tomary for women of rank to study 
ancient lore than it is at present. She 
could speak Latin, French, and Italian, 
answering foreign am^^^^^rs in those 
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language^ without previous study. She 
was al»9 acquainted with Greek. Her 
Tisits to the universities gave opportu- 
nities for displaying her learning, which 
she did not neglect. She spoke with 
force and eloquence, and wrote well, 
but too much in the nonsensical, meta- 
phorical style of that day. 

Her popularity cannot be questioned. 
Goodman has described her unwavering 
confidence in her people. In **the year 
1588, and subsequently when she had 
most enemies, the court gates were 
open ; none hindered any one from en- 
tering ; yet she came out fearlessly from 
council among the crowd by torch light. 
* God save your majesty,* was shouted; 
' God bless you all my good people,* 
was the reply. Again the shouts rose. 
Then the queen said again unto us, 
*You may well have a greater prince, 
but you never shall have a more loving 
prince.* With the same confidence, 
she customarily proceeded in dark night 
from Chelsea to Whitehall, when all the 
way long was full of people to see her ; 
and truly any man might very easily 
have come to her coach.'* Here was 
true courage ; she had numerous ex- 
amples of contemporary princes being 
stabbed or assassinated ; even her pacific 
successor wore dagger-proof garments. 
Goodman relates the favourable impres- 
sion her behaviour made upon the retiring 
crowds, " We did nothing but talk what 
an admirable queen she was, and how 
we would adventure ourselves to do her 
service.** 

The political character of Elizabeth 
is fully exhibited in her history; the 
leading feature ot her polity was desire 
for peace. In no instance, did she 
evince an ambitious desire to grasp the 
territory of others. Her proceedings, 
with Scotland, and even Ireland, show 
this, when it was necessary to interfere 
with those countries for the safety of 
England. This desire for peace enabled 
her to extend English commerce, from 
whence much national prosperity re- 
sulted ; her subjects were more enriched 
by their traffic, than the people of Spain 
by all the supplies of gold and silver 
their tyrannical monarch extorted from 
the oppressed Indians. Before her reign 
the commerce of England was contracted 
and poor ; during her reign, it extended 
all over the world ; yet we find a modern 
Romish historian attributing the rise of 
this spirit of commerce to the reign of 
Mary, whose only object was to restore Po- 



pery, and whose proceedings kept her sub- 
jects in constant dread of losing their 
property, their lives, and liberties ! In 
conclusion, we may remark, that no 
monarch ever possessed the afiections 
of his subjects so long or to such a 
degree. This alone ought to silence the 
petty calumnies with which the memory of 
Elizabeth has been assailed. Assuredly, 
there was good cause for such an un- 
varying attachment. Let us examine the 
history of her reign without prejudice, 
and we shall see, that she found Eng- 
land at a low ebb, ctisgraced among the 
nations, in a state of \n"etched degra- 
dation, bowed down to ignorance and 
superstition. She left it in a high state 
of prosperity, one of .the most com- 
manding powers of Europe ; and this, 
not by wielding the conqueror*s bloody 
sword, but by a steady perseverance in 
seeking after peace, and desiring the 
general welfare of her people. 



GOD IS LOVE. 

Suppose a king has earnestly desired 
to save a rebel subject ; suppose all diffi- 
culties surmounted, and offers of asto- 
nishing grace made : but the rebel stands 
aloof, and prefers his shackles, hates the 
mercy that is offered, and the hand that 
offered it, and mocks at all the messen- 
gers that bring the tidings to him. 
Surely this, more than any thing, should 
try his king's love. My friends, thus it 
is with us : Christ is offered to us ; sal- 
vation is offered ; pardon, reconciliation, 
peace, here ; heaven and everlasting 
nappiness, hereafter : and who accepts 
them ? No ! the farm, the merchan- 
dize, the things that are to last the few 
poor years of this life — nay, the trifle 
that is to last but a moment, these have 
our hearts and affections : such is our 
degraded and debased state. But the 
love of God shall not be frustrated. It is 

E roof even against this foul ingratitude ; it 
as provided even against this obstacle. 
Behold another gracious person at hand, 
even the Holy Ghost, that proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son: behold 
Him ready to subdue the enmity, to alter 
the taste, to change the will, to give a 
new heart. Hear the gracious promise, 
and observe how exactly suited to the 
case. Is your whole nature utterly with- 
out a relish of spiritual things ? JDo you 
find your heart hard ; and, notwithstand- 
ing all the representations of Divine love, 
still unmelted ? Are you iwithout any 
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power to wftlk io the wajr of God's com- 
maodments P WeU« then, here is the 
promise; do not look upon these as 
enptj words ; thousands and thousands 
that are now in heaven, and thousands 
that are yet on earth, have found them 
true to their great and endless comfort. 
** A new heart will I give you, and a 
new spirit will I put within you : and I 
will take awav the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you a heart of 
flesh. And I will put my Spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my sta- 
tutes, and ye shall keep my judgments, 
and do them," £zek. xxxvi. 26, 27. Here 
is the blessed work of the Holy Spirit 
upon the heart. And, oh, what is that 
love which shall bring him into unholy 
hearts like ours I Think of the opposi- 
tion between the evil tempers, the carnal 
affections, the foul passions therein ; and 
that pure and heavenly visitant Think 
of the striving which the unrenewed 
mind makes against him, of the wilful 
continuance in sin, of the quenching of 
his heavenly fires. Let me illustrate 
again ; that by things familiar to our ap- 
prehension we may, if it be possible, 
enter a little into the deep things ci 
Qrod, Suppose some kind visitant should 
see a cottage full of misery, and poverty, 
Mid disease; and should enter there, de- 
lighting to do good, and with the desire, 
in the fulness of his heart, of relieving 
the misery, and of giving medicines to 
heal the sickness ; and suppose, instead 
of being welcomed there, the door should 
be shut in his face. This is the repre- 
sentations of our conduct towards the 
Holy Spirit A man, for instance, finds 
certain misgivings in his heart, he begins 
to see that all is not right, that he is as- 
suredly not in the way of life ; that a 
life of holiness would be happier than 
that which he is leading : these are the 
strivings of the Holy Spirit with his 
conscience. What does the man do? 
Does he encourage these reflections? 
Does he welcome this celestial visitor ? 
Alas] how often does he fly to any 
thing, any follv, any sin, that may drown 
such disagreeable and disturbing thoughts; 
thus grieving the Holv Spirit, and driv- 
ing him, as far as in him lies, from his 
heart And even in the true belkver 
-—even when the great change has taken 
place upon the heart— the mistrust, the 
unkindness, even of the children of God» 
prove that, although a new nature has 
been given, the old one still Unsers. 
And how has the Holy Spirit to bear 



with the perverseness, the hardness of 
heart, the unbelief, the mistrust, the un- 
kindness even of the children of God I 
How deeply must the true Christian 
daily feel the love of God ! How do I, 
must he say — how do I constantly pro- 
voke the Holy Spirit to depart from me ! 
how carelessly do I seek after Him ! how 
carelessly improve the blessed moments 
of his presence I how little do I endea- 
vour to profit by his teaching I how often 
prefer not to be taught I What but the 
tenderness of love could bear this ! 
^* My people,** saith God, by the pro- 
phet Hosea, *^ are bent to backslidings 
from me;" and yet he pursues, in the 
next verse, " How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, 
Israel ? how shall 1 make thee as Ad- 
mah ? how shall I set thee as 2^boim ? 
mine heart is turned within me, my re- 
pentings are kindled togeUier. I will 
not execute the fierceness of mine anger, 
I will not return to destroy Ephraim : 
for I am God, and not man ; we Holy 
One in the midst of thee,** Hos. m. 7 — ^9. 
Herein, then, is love. — C Neale, 



NOTES ON THE MONTH. 

By a Naturalist. 

SEPTSMBBB. 

The harvest is over; the fields, which 
were lately a waving sea of com, are 
-now covered only with stubble ; already 
the ploughman is at work preparing the 
earth for fresh seed, to spring up in due 
season, according to the appointment of 
the God of nature and providence, and 
rej^enish the gamers of the husbandman. 

September is one of our most delight- 
ful months; in the figurative language 
of poetry, it is that over which Pomona 
is said especially to preside ; for though 
many flowers are still in their beauty, 
and many plants blossom only at tlus 
season, it is peculiarly the month of 
fruits. The apple trees are bending 
beneath their load, and the eider press 
is prepared; ^^the downy peach, ibc 
shining plum, the ruddy fragrant nec- 
tarine, " adorn the sunny wall ; and there, 
too, in full ripeness, hangs 

-dark 



Beneath Ui ample leaf the luscious flg. 
The vine, too, here her curling tendrils shoots, 
Hangs out her clusters, glowing to the south. 
And scarcelj Irishes for a wanner sky.** 

Let us go into the fields, and there, in 
our winding walk, '* meditate die book 
<^ nature ever <^eBy** and ia.wUeh Hit 
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name, the God of all power and glory, 
is so legibly insoribed, that "he who 
runs may read." See how the stubble 
fields are covered with filmy flakes of 
gossamer, still wet with the dew of morn- 
ing. At this season showers of gossamer 
often fall during the night, and some- 
times cover a great extent of country. 
I have seen the fields and hedges for 
some miles thus lightly carpetted ; and 
instances of extraordinary showers of 
this delicate cobweb, the production of 
a small spider, are on record. 

One of them is mentioned by White, 
in a letter to the hon. Daines Barrington. 
It occurred in September, 1775. Before 
day-break had conmienced, the fields 
were matted over, but at nine o'clock, 
the day being warm, bright, and cloud- 
less, a shower of this substance began to 
fall, and continued to fall without inter- 
ruption to the close of day; the webs 
virere not single, filmy threads floating in 
the air in all directions, but perfect flakes,* 
some nearly an inch broad, and five or 
six long; and the degree of velocity with 
which they fell, showed that they were 
considerably heavier than the atmos- 
phere. This shower was not limited 
only to the lower grounds, but ex- 
tended to more elevated situations : on a 
common, three hundred feet higher than 
the fields around, the webs filled the air 
above, and descended in constant suc- 
cession, twinkling in the sun as they fell ; 
and they hung on the trees and hedges 
so thicklv, that baskets might have been 
filled witnthem. To this account, the out- 
lines of which are here only detailed. 
White adds:—" The remark I shall make 
on these cobweb-like appearances, called 
gossamer, is, that strange and supersti- 
tious as the notions about them were 
formerly, nobody in these days doubts 
but that they are the real productions of 
small spiders which swarm in the fields 
in fine weather in autumn, and have a 
power of shooting out webs from their 
bodies, so as to render themselves buoy- 
ant and lighter than air ; but why these 
apterons (wingless) insects should take 
such a wonderful aerial excursion, and 
why their webs should at once become 
so gross and material as to be considerably 
more weighty than the air, and to descend 
with precipitation, is a matter beyond my 
skill." 

It is, I think, to be explained in the 
fc^owing manner. Suppose a multitude 
of spiders to rise each on a filmy streamer^ 
as uey havt hem often seen to do, (see 



Weekly Visitor, 1885, pag« 849,) aadiwr' 
ingattainedacertain elevation, toet^odnne 
to shoot out threads in still greater abun* 
dance, it would soon happen that the 
streamers of one would become entac^eled 
with those of others so as to form flaKCs, 
which a slight electric change in the 
state of the atmosphere might cause to 
become saturated with moisture, though 
no clouds were visible, so as to render 
them of greater specific gravity than the 
air, when they would of course fall, the 
spiders either quitting their parachutes, or 
descending wiUi them ; but even without 
being saturated with moisture, such 
flakes as I have seen, and as have been 
often described, formed either purposely, 
or by accidental entanglement, would not 
be buoyant enough to remain floating on 
a calm day, when no wind occurred to 
drive them, as feathers, through the air, 
which they exceed in weight. 

Observe that swarm of black ants, all 
winged; thousands are flying around, 
and thousands cover the trees . and 
bushes : it is the swarming season with 
them, when the males and females as- 
sume wings, and migrate from their 
colony, the females to form fresh settle- 
ments and deposit their eggs; after 
which they probably perish, as do the 
males also, in the course of a short 
period: Perhaps you are ready to say. 
Surely ants are not winged insects ; but 
if you examine those which are now 
found flying in clusters, you will find 
that they are so. 

Ants, as is well known, live like bees, 
in societies, and every species is divided 
into males, females, and neuters; the 
latter, which are in reality imperfect 
females, never acquire wings, and com- 
pose the labouring population. The 
males and perfect females are wingless 
only for a certain period, when, like 
other hymenopterous insects, they ac- 
quire four long membranous veined 
wings, and these being developed, they 
quit tlieir habitation in swarms. The 
females now seek out fresh settlements, 
and having detached their wings, by 
means of their feet, they then lay their 
eggs, and thus found a new colony. 
Some, however, it is said, are retained 
in the parent colony by the neuters, who 
hold them prisoners, cut ofi^ their wings, 
and constrain them to deposit their eggs 
in their old habitation, a^r which, they 
are either suffered to depart or driven 
from the society. 

The males may be known from the 
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females by their much mferior size ; by 
the proportionate smallness of the heacl, 
and by the larger size of the eyes. The 
neuters are distinguished, not only by 
the absence of wings, but by the size of 
the head, the strength of the mandibles, 
the compressed form of the thorax, and 
the proportionate length of the feet ; on 
these devolves the labour of constructing 
their habitations, and the rearing of the 
young. 

The nature and form of their habita- 
tions, or the ants' nests, di£Per according 
to the instincts of the different species ; 
generally they are made in the ground. 
Some species construct their domicile of 
grains of earth or sand, and form galle- 
ries, leading to an underground encamp- 
ment: others make a raised city above 
the surface, using fragments of vegeta- 
ble and other matters, which they collect 
for that purpose : and some live in old 
decayed trees, piercing them with laby- 
rinthine galleries in all directions, which 
however lead to a central apartment, 
where the eggs are deposited and the 
young reared. 

One of the labours of the neuters is 
the acquisition of provisions ; and while 
thus engaged, they appear, as M. La- 
treille says, to gain information, by their 
touch and smell, of the success of their 
respective searches, and to encourage and 
assist each other. Fruits, insects and their 
larvse, and the dead bodies of small 
animaJs, as mice or birds, serve them as 
food. They carry morsels of food in their 
mandibles to their young, (or larvae;) 
transport them, when the weather is fine, 
to the surface of their habitation, for the 
sake of warmth and air ; re-descend with 
them as night comes on, or when rain 
approaches, defend them, and watch over 
them, and when the nest or habitation is 
torn up, exert every energy in the at- 
tempt to preserve them, and carry them 
out of danger. When the larvse assume 
the nympha state, they still continue to 
attend them ; during this period of trans- 
formation, the nymphse of some species 
are naked, of others enclosed in a case, 
which, when the period of the last meta- 
morphosis arrives, they strip off, and set 
the now perfect ant free from its encum- 
brance. Among the neuters of some of 
the species, individuals occur larger than 
ordinary, but of inconsiderable number ; 
according to M. de Cordaire, these are 
the defenders of the society, and serve 
also as leaders or captains in the foraging 
expeditions of the troop. 



It is well known that ants are very fond 
of a saccharine juice which oozes from 
the aphides, or plant-lice; and Huber 
states, that several species of ant make a 
practice of seizing upon these aphides, 
and conveying them to their nests, and 
that they often dispute among themselves 
the possession of the richly flavoured 
^^game" Some species even construct 
little galleries of earth, leading from their 
habitation along the stem of the tree, up 
to its branches, on which the aphides are 
clustered. 

The following singular trait in the his- 
tory of two species of ant, called legion- 
ary, or amazon ants, (one the Fourmi 
roussdtre of Latreille, the other termed 
the sanguineous ant, Formica sanguinea^ ) 
is so curious, that had we not the au- 
thority of Huber and other observers for 
it, it might be well discredited. The 
colonies of most ants consist of an assem- 
blage of the same species, but in the two 
species alluded to, this law seems to be 
strangely set aside, for the neuters of 
these ants procure by force auxiliaries or 
slaves, of the same caste as themselves, 
but of different species, (one the Formica 
cunicularia, the other the Formica fus' 
ca,) for the purpose of availing them- 
selves of their co-operative labours. 
When the heat of day oegins to decline, 
and regularly at the same hour, at least 
for several days, the legionary ants quit 
their citadel, and advance in a close 
column consisting of a greater or less 
number of warriors, according to the 
extent of the population, and direct their 
march upon tne city they intend to des- 
poil. They besiege it, and enter it, in 
spite of the opposition of its inhabitants, 
and seize with their mandibles the larvs 
and nymphse of the neuter caste, belong- 
ing to the conquered colony ; these they 
carry off, in the same order, to their own 
habitation, and commit them to the care 
of neuter ants of the same species, which 
in like manner had been originally 
dragged into slavery from their homes, 
and who not only take care of the fresh 
arrivals during their larva state, but also 
labour in taking care of the offspring of 
the females of Sieir victors. Such is the 
economy of these mixed societies of vic- 
tors and vanquished, according to Huber, 
whose observations M. Latreille, the 
coadjutor of Cuvier, affirms that be has 
verified. 

Towards the latter end of autumn, 
the males and females of the ants of our 
portion of Europe perish, but the neu- 
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ters remain during the winter in a torpid 
state in their habitations, which they have 
previously secured and consolidated. 
Against this season they lay up no pro- 
visions, as has been imagined, for such 
would be useless. 

How much is there in this slight out- 
line of the history of the ant, to call forth 
reflection ! How wonderfully is the faculty 
of instinct displayed in the operations 
and conduct of these insects, which can- 
not but astonish us: instinct impelling 
them to actions which in man would be 
the result of a process of reasoning, and 
leading us at once to the great source of 
all wisdom, the God of creation, who has 
implanted in every animal the innate im- 
pulse necessary to such labours and 
operations as are essential to its well- 
being, and which often surprise the phi- 
losopher. But the ant works blindly; 
not so man — accountable, rational man ; 
to whose reason God appeals in all his 
wajTs, claiming the homage, obedience, 
and gratitude of an immortal soul. 

Pursue we our ramble. Observe — 
the bee is still abroad, hovering around 
the flowers which now blossom ; and the 
saffron butterfly (Papilio hi/ale) flits 
lightly by. Among our wild autumn 
flowers, that of the great bindweed ( Can-' 
volvulus sepium) is one of the most 
elegant ; its large white blossoms adorn 
the hedgerows, which are garlanded. with 
its luxuriant festoons, the ohaplets of 
Pomona. This graceful weed is not 
universally spread throughout our island. 
In the midland and more northern coun- 
ties, it is either rare or not to be found. 

It is interesting now to notice the 
habits and manners of the feathered race, 
and especially of our summer biros of 
passage. The swallows have now col- 
lected into vast hordes, and are rapidly 
traversing the regions of the air, as if 
trying their powers of wing preparatory 
to their final departure; doubtless they 
are also in the eager pursuit of their 
insect prey. The old birds, now that the 
toilsome duties of incubation and of rear- 
ing their broods are over, recruit their 
energies in the interval between their 
' last incubation and the time of their 
flight from our shores ; and the young 
: birds have to train their strength, a^;ainst 
I the coming crisis. As the evening draws 
on, the thousands of these swallows now 
on the wing cluster around bams, 
churches, and tall trees, on which they 
settle during the night, huddled together 
in close array. 



Extensive reed beds, however, consti- 
tute their favourite resting place during 
this month, perhaps from the shelter 
they afford against the chilly breezes of 
our autumnal nights. When the sun 
begins to decline, vast flocks may be seen 
wheeling and sweeping over the reeds, 
now settling, now rising again simulta- 
neously, and again settling, while they 
keep up aa incessant and noisy twitter- 
ing, till, at length, they finallv rest, and 
their vociferation gradually subsides. 

It is from their partiality to reed beds, 
at this time of the year, that the old belief 
in the swallow's submersion beneath the 
water, in a state of torpidity, appears to 
have arisen . Many of the earlier natural- 
ists were inclined to think that they thus 
passed the winter, buried in the oozy 
mud of fens and marshes, and that their 
migration was not actual, forgetting that 
birds of far less power of flight, as wood- 
cocks and quails, were positively known to 
take long aerial journeys, as indeed it is 
well ascertained that the swallow does ; its 
destination being Africa. It is proved 
from swallows kept in confinement in our 
climate through the winter, that they 
moult in February : a circumstance of 
great interest, inasmuch as it is not only 
a fact utterly at variance with their going 
into a torpid state, but as showing that 
they acquire renovated plumage, in their 
natural state in Africa, and so become 
prepared to take their flight back to 
Europe, in the month of January or 
February, when travelling by easy stages, 
they would reach our island and the 
northern portions of the continent, by 
the early part of April, regulating their 
progress according to the state of the 
weather. 

The swallow arrives in Greece at the 
latter part of February, on its return to 
Europe. According to tne Greek Calendar 
of Flora, by Theophrastus, of Athens, 
the ornithian wind olows, and the swal- 
low comes5)etween the 28th of February 
and the 12th of March ; the nightingale 
between the 11th and 26th of March; 
and the cuckoo at the time the young figs 
appear on the trees ; so that the most 
southern portions of Europe are occupied 
by their winged sojourners, long before 
the northern parts have received their 
influx. 

We may now look in vain for the swift ; 
it has sdready taken its migratory course 
southwards : it leaves us about the middle 
or latter part of August. Starlings now 
congregate in numerous flocks, and often 
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aeeompMij rooks in their search over 
fidlow or new fhmghed lands for food. 
This eireMmataiiee was noticed hy White, 
wb» expftssses bi» woi»dbr at it, and con- 
skiers thai tfae starHags dttend upon their 
tMe bre^enr for the sake of their own 
nitoredty a^aSing tfhemselves of the an- 
petkr sense of smell which the rook 
en|«ys, and which enablea it to detect the 
spots where larvae most abound ; this is, 
pWhapsv ralberfaiieifuK It appears that 
the starling haa a natural partiality, not 
only for the eompamonship of its own 
Swedes, bntfor the society of otlier birds : 
»x;ks of stagings are e€ten seen mingled 
with lapwings, which at thitf season 
levfe the niocHr» and boggy grotttnds for 
fallow lands and enkiyated ftelds, where 
food is easily obtained. Like the 8wal- 
low, ike starling is partial to reed Iteds, 
as roesting places for the sight ; a&id it 
i» interestiiig to wateh a phalanx of these 
birdsy wheelings sinking, and rinsg over 
1^ feeds, and perforaung a mnkitade' of 
aerial evc^ittioiis, all actii^ in nnison, ^as 
if guided by some signal'from a leadel*, 
till at length they setUe to rest. 

Wheafiears now begin to congregate, 
and pass towards the sootlneastem coast, 
eorering the downs of Kent and Sussex, 
preTionsly to their departure. The stone 
emrlew, (cedicnemusy) which scatters itself 
ta pairs during the summer oyer high 
pasture gro«inds a»d extensire uphmd 
oommons, now also collects into nocks, 
which make their way to the coast in 
readiness to nngrate* The rmgcnizel, 
(Merula torquata^) by no means a com- 
mon bird in our island^ now leaves the 
itoountain districts of England and Scot- 
land^ and assoetating in small eompanies, 
journeys to the south, preparatory to its 
ffight to a Warmer climate^ They are 
now to be observed in Sussex, and oe- 
eiuonally in considerable ntnnbers, fre- 
quenting the shrubs and bushes which 
are scattered over the downs^ and which 
afford them shelter. * 

We are now approaching to the sea 
shore. Mark that fleet of small vessels 
in the distance : how animated the scene ! 
how beautiful a picture they present, 
crowded on the placid surface of the 
water, blue as the sky above I They are 
out with men engaged in dredging for 
oysters, which are taken at this season 
from the beds they fcnrm, and sent in 
great quantities to the markets* These 
oyster beds are often artificial, or rather 
produced by oysters being purposely 
deposited m convenient situations^ where 



they breed, and keep tip a due supply. 
It is common to call oysters ** fish,'* bat 
this term, though it may be tokrated in 
ordinary discourse, is very erroneously 
applied, and like all terms so used^ liable 
to produce mistakes. Hence I ha^e 
heard many assert the oyster to be a fish, 
as truly as the salmon or sole : the oys- 
ter, however, is a* molluscous animal, 
belonging to the acephalous (or headless) 
testaceous section of Cuvier, or the con- 
chiferous (shell-bearing) section of La- 
marck. 

To the same section belong the tnussel, 
the cockle, the scallop, and thousands 
more. As is well known, these anhnals 
are housed in a firm, hard, caleareoos 
shell, consisting of two parts, or valves, 
secreted by what is termed a tnantle, 
and which in somespeoies, undergoes, at 
certain seasons, a temporary develop- 
ment, so as to enable it to produce spines, 
ridges, or raised ornamental lines on the 
shell, a row of such being added at gliren 
intervals. If we separate the shells of 
an oyster, not in the usual way^ but as 
if the animal naturally opened Uiem, 
(which may be done when the animal 
within is just dead,) we perceive ikum. 
each shell is lined with a delicate mem- 
brane, or first investment of the body of 
the oy^er, having its margin fre^, except 
i\% the part of the shell occupied by toe 
elastic hinge. These membranes form 
the mantle, and their edges are thickened. 
Between them are the branchie, or 
aqtmtic respiratory organs ; con»stitfg of 
two upper and two fewer leaves, eon- 
poe4*d of fine radiatory fibres; these 
l€»ye» i^e free, except at thehr base, 
wbare thev are attached to tlie body of 
the «axmai, as the axis which they en- 
comjiass. The body of the mollusk vag- 
rounds a thick museular column, pass- 
ing from shell to shell, by the aetfoo of 
whidb they 9fe closed. The ttovth, a 
simpie orifice, with two pa^ of %b, is 
seated between the two ittnermosi leaves 
of the branchift, and appears to Gp$m at 
once, from the shortness of the fiiHets, 
into the digestive cavity, whic^ Is im- 
bedded in the substance of the liver, and 
receives the seeretioB of this org«D, 
through several tubfilar orifiees. The 
livei^ is at large site, of a daa4 eeiour, 
and consists of an -aggregation of small 
glands connected into a mass by » ceSu- 
lar tiisiKr. The intestinal tube m short, 
and makes a dovrble eofirveluticm, one 
loop encircling the stomaeh. The heart 
is situated between the mmts^ksr p^ar, 
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tod the o&er intestinal fold, and may be 
difltiognisbed by its dark purple colour : 
it consists of two chambers, namely, an 
auricle and a Tentride : the former is a 
thin muscular sac, communicating, by 
means of two short canals, with the Ten* 
tricle, which is more firm. The auricle 
receives the circulating fluid from the 
branchiie, where it has undergone the 
necessary aeration, and then transmits it 
through the two canak into the yentriele, 
whence it is sent to circulate through 
erery part of the animal system. In 
some bivalye moUusks the heart is more 
complex, and is divided into two auricles 
and a ventricle, or even into two auricles 
and two ventricles ; a distinct heart being 
^appropriated to each pair of branchiae. 
The Immehiie are hignly vascular, con* 
sisting of minute tubes having a parallel 
course, countless in number, and united 
by most delicate cellular tissue ; and it 
18 on its course, through these tubes, 
which alternately merge into larger ves^^ 
•els at the base of the branchie, that the 
eirculatmg fluid becomes subjected to the 
mygen of the water. 

Bat the braochie have another and 
not less important office. Deprived, as 
the oyster is, (and other bivalve mollusks 
«re also,) (^ the power of pursuing or 
seising its prev — ^imprisoned as it were 
Ifi its own ^lells— ^capable of making 
any active bodily efforts, the question 
naturally suggests itself, How does the 
OTSter five? The mouth, as already 
observed^ is placed between the two in- 
nermoet leaves of the braoobi®^ and it is 
to these or«ms that it owes its receptiofi 
of food. Now, on examining the bran* 
fktlm with a powerful microscope, it is 
found, that every fllanent of theit fringe 
is covered with countless minute vibra- 
tory ciJiSy or tbreadlets, in constant 
action, incessantly vibrating^ md so 
causing a strong cnrreat in the water 
washing their surface, tatd which is di- 
rected straightway to the mouth, carry- 
ing with it animalcules and different 
nutritious particles. The lips appear to 
be endowed with some singular power of 
<fi9criminai^n, as they cdosc i^aiMt per- 
Itieions or unfit aMterialft, receiving such 
only as are suitaWe for food« So ener- 
getic is the movement of tlie cilia over 
the surface of (he braBchi«, that, k is 
ssfd, if a portion <^ one of these brandilie 
be e»t off, it will continue to work itself 
aiottg (m the water by theh* rapid tnove- 
ttests, tyn their vital entrgy departs. 

The fljfslef nts tw foeoDflMMdve p^tfii ; 



it remain^ cemented td the tmk, or to its 
fellows forming the bed, by a calcareous 
exudation on the outer surface of its shell; 
there it ever continues, fixed and tm" 
movable, (as far as itself is concerned in 
locomotion,) and grows and lives the 
allotted term of existence. But other 
bivalves are not so chained down ; they 
can propel themselves along the Ixittom 
of the sea, or burrow in the sand with 
considerable facility, as in the instance of 
the cockle, and the razor-shell, (iolen,) 
These animals are provided with a foot^ 
as it is commonly called, in shape re- 
sembling the tongne of an ox, and firm 
and muscular ', it grows from the ante- 
rior part of the b(Klv, and is capable of 
being protruded, and brought into vigor- 
ous action. In the cockle, this organ is 
large, and enables the animal to move 
along by a succession of leaps, or sudden 
impulses ; in the raxor-shen, it is a bur- 
rowing organ, by means of which this 
moUu^ can bore in the sand, to the 
depth of two or three feet or more, with 
singular ri^dity ; but in the sea mussel, 
the foot, which is small^ is used only as 
a finger for fixing the gmnmy threads 
of the beard, or byssus, as they are 
secreted^ to any fixed substance ; adding 
thread after thread, until the animal 
swings by a secure cable. The filaments 
composing the byssus are secreted al 1^ 
base of tlK foot, in the form of glutinous 
filaments, which soon harden, and ac- 
quire considerable strength. In ihe 
pinna these threads are very fine, long, 
and numerous ; and «*e sometimes spim 
and ntanufactu^ into gloves, and other 
articles^ preserved as curiosities in ibe oa« 
binets of naturalists, or in public musevms. 
Much resecting the eeoDomy of the 
bivalve mcAhisks remains to be cleared up. 
They live and fulfil their allotted task 
where the eye of the naturalist cannot 
pursue them \ but to Him who fornMid 
them, their ways are all open ; they are the 
Work of His hands, who, in the begin- 
ning said, ** Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that bath 
hfe ;** and in their structure and habits 
they proclaim the power of their Creator. 
But if thus mysteriously glorious in the 
creation of the myriads of beings which 
tenant earth, and air, and water, what 
to«Pgue can teU how glorious is the God 
of all grace in the revelation which he 
has given of himself to man, who^ b«t 
for that bright lights would, in despite of 
reason, be left in d»kness anldst tlie 
uronders of natmre afouttd him I M. 
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THE WATERS DIVIDED. 

An eminent meteorologist, Mr. Da* 
niell, hiving proved the necessary exist- 
ence of the turbid state of the aqueous 
atmosphere, previous to the creation of 
the firmament, makes the following acute 
and judicious remarks : — 

These complicated and beautiful con- 
trivances, by which the waters are col- 
lected '* above the firmament,*' and are 
at the same time ''divided from the 
waters which are below the firmament," 
are inferior to none of those adaptations 
of Infinite . Wisdom, which are perpe- 
tually striking the inquiring mind^ in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Had it not been for this nice adjust- 
ment of conflicting elements, the clouds 
and concrete vapours of the sky would 
have reached from the surface of the 
earth to the remotest heavens ; and the 
vivifying rays of the sun would never 
have been able to penetrate through 
the dense mists of perpetual precipi- 
tation. 

Nor can I here refrain from pointing 
out a confirmation, which incidentally 
arises, of the Mosaic account of the 
creation of that atmosphere whose won- 
ders we have been endeavouring to un- 
ravel. The question has been asked. 
How is it that light is said to have been 
created on the first day, and day and 
night to have succeeded each otiier, 
when the sun has been described as not 
having been produced till the fourth 
day ? The sceptic presumptuously re- 
plies. This is a palpable contradiction, 
and the history which propounds it must 
be false. But Moses records that God 
created on the first day, the eartii co- 
vered with water, and did not till its 
second revolution upon its axis, call the 
firmament into existence. Now, one 
result of the previous inquiry has been, 
that a sphere unequally heated and co- 
vered with water, must be enveloped 
in an atmosphere of steam, which would 
necessarily be turbid in its whole depth 
with precipitating moisture. The ex- 
posure of such a sphere to the orb of 
day would produce illumination upon 
it ; that dispersed and equal light, which 
now penetrates in a cloudy day, and 
which indeed is ''good:" but tiie glo- 
rious source of light could not have 
been visible from its surface. On the 
second day, the permanenUy elastic fir- 
mament was produced; and we have 
seen that the natural consequences of 
this mixture of gaseous matter witii 



vapour must have been, that the waters 
would begin to collect above the fir- 
mament, and divide themselves from 
the waters which were below the fir- 
mament. The clouds would thus be 
confined to definite planes of precipi- 
tation, and exposed to the influence of 
the winds, and still invisible sun. The 
gathering together of the viraters on the 
tiiird day, and the appearance of dry 
land, would present a greater heating 
surface, and a less surface of evapor- 
ation, and the atmosphere during this 
revolution would let fall its excess of 
condensed moisture ; and upon the fourth 
day it would appear probable, even to 
our short-sighted philosophy, tiiat the 
sun would be enabled to dissipate the 
still-remaining mists, and burst forth 
with splendour upon the vegetable sur- 
face. So far, therefore, is it from be- 
ing impossible that liffht should have 
appeared upon the eartn before the ap- 
pearance of the sun, that the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge will 
enable us to affirm, that, if the recorded 
order of creation be correct, the events 
must have exhibited themselves in the 
succession which is described. The ar- 
gument, therefore, recoils with double 
force in favour of the inspiration of an 
account of natural phenomena, which, 
in all probability, no human mind, in 
the state of knowledge at the time it 
was delivered, could have suggested; 
but which is found to be consistent with 
facts that a more advanced state of sci- 
ence and experience have brought to 
light. If, however, it were reasonable 
to expect that the ways of God should, 
in all cases, be justified to the knowledge, 
or rather the ignorance, of man, tiie 
boldest philosopher might well pause, 
before he applied the imperfect test of 
a progressive philosophy to the deter- 
mination of tne momentous questions 
involved in these considerations. 



DECAY. 

The crazy habitation of the body will 
decay. You may repair the broken 
tiles and damaged roof; you may rub 
up the dim window-lights, and oil the 
rusty hinges of the doors; you may 
patch up and plaster over the shattered 
walls, and paint the outside of the te- 
nement, till the passer-bv wonders at itB 
fresh appearance ; but, tor all this, the 
old house must come down at last^ G. 
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Ancient Wine Press. 



THE WINE PRESS. 

9n Syria, the yintage begins about the 
middle of September, and continues for 
about two months. It is earlier in Pa- 
lestine, where the. grapes are sometimes 
ripe even in June or July ; this arises 
probably from a triple pruning, in which 
case there is also a third vintage. The 
first is in August, the second in Septem- 
ber, and the third in ^October. 

Jojons, indeed, was the season when 
the grapes were plucked off, and carried 
to the wine press, which was built in the 
vineyard, whose site was carefully chosen 
in fields of a loose, crumbling soil, on a 
rich plain, a sloping hill rising with a 
gentle ascent, or, where the acclivity was 
very steep, in terraces turned as much as 
possible from the setting sun. The wine 

eresses were either built of stone, or 
ewn out of a large rock. The grapes 
were thrown into the upper part, to be 
trodden by men, and the juice flowed out 
into receptacles beneath, as appears from 
the engraving. The treading of the wirie. 
press was laborious, but it was perform- 
ed with singing, and sometimes accom- 
panied with musical instruments. 

Oil of olives was expressed in the 
same way, before the invention of mUls. 
The existence of this practice in Pales- 
tine is evident, from the language of 
Moses: ''Let Asher dip his foot in 
oil ;'* and from the threatening, ** Thou 
shalt sow, but thou shalt not reap ; thou 



shalt tread the olives, but thou shalt not 
anoint thee with oil ; and sweet wine, 
but shalt not drink wine," Micah vi. 15. 
To the custom of treading grapes and 
olives^reference is frequently made by 
the inspired writers. Thus the glorious 
conqueror, who appeared in ^vision to 
Isaiah, said, *' I have trodden the wine 
press alone ; and of the people there was 
none with me : for I will tread them in 
mine anger, and trample them in my 
fury ; and their blood shall be sprinkled 
upon my garments, and I will stain all 
my raiment," Isaiah Ixiii. 3. As the 
clothes of the treaders were sprinkled 
with the juice of the grapes, so were the 
garments of the Redeemer with the 
blood of his enemies, who were as easily 
and completely crushed by his almighty 
power, as are the full ripe clusters of the 
vine, beneath the feet of men. The 
same figure is employed in the book of 
Revelation, xiv. 18 — ^20, to express the 
fearful destruction which awaits the adver- 
saries of God and of man. Happy, un- 
speakably happy are they, in every age, 
who are numbered among the friends of 
Christ! 



IGNORANCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With regard to the origin of man, 

and the different species of animals, all 

that the wisest of the wise could say on 

the sdbject was, that the animate creation 
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came out of a great cave in tie- Aorlii ' 
country, where their footsteps, said 
they, are still to be seen in the har- 
dened rock. Once I heard a man of in* 
fluence telling his story on the subject ; 
I, of course, could not say Aat I believed 
die wondrous tale, but very mildly 
liinted, that he might be misinformed ; 
on which he became indignant, and swore 
by his forefathers and his king, that he 
had visited the spot, and. paid a tax to 
see the wonder, and that consequently 
his testimony was indubitable. I very 
soon cooled bis rage by telling him, that 
as I should likely one day visit those re- 
gions, I should certainly think myself 
very fortunate, if I could get him as a 
guide to that wonderfHil source of ani- 
mated nature. Smiling, he sidd, '* Ha, 
and I shall show you the footsteps of the 
very first man." This is the sum total of 
the knowledge ii^ich the Beehuanas pos- 
sessed of the past, pri<H^ to the period 
when they were visited by your mission- 
aries. 

Let us now look at their measure of 
knowledge with regard to futurity. It 
is generally believed, that all the nations 
of the globe have some indistinct notions 
respecting a future state. Not so with 
the Bechuana tribes inhabiting the in- 
terior of Southern Africa; for among 
them there did not exist one single idea 
on the iMj^ct of immortality. That 
man possessed a never-dying soul, and 
that man should rise again, and live for 
ever, was to the Beehuanas preposterous 
ih the extreme ; and I assure you, that 
had the missionaries not shown, by the 
tenor of their lives, that they were men 
as sincere as they were cautious in what- 
ever they said or did, they would have 
been viewed as madmen, worthy only of 
being cast into a chasm, and covered up 
\^ith stones ; the ordinary punishment of 
the madman ! 

A native of respectability, and of quick 
and superior understanding, who had a 
very high esteem for me, after hearing 
me frequently endeavouring to impress 
the doctrine of immortality on the minds 
of his villagers, among whom I was so- 
journing, turning to me, and with great 
seriousness, said, ** Friend, I fear greatly 
that the people will think you are mad, 
if you continue to teach that there is 
another world, and that the deed shall 
arise; the thing was never heard of be- 
fore, and vou must know that the thing 
is impossible. The peopJe consider that 
ypu are wise and good, but what will 



H^y AMt H'YuiW HUft^ iMar you talkmg 
about dead meit Wr^ igeim ?" To this 
allow me to add atSiSket 6f die many 
facU that I might ^e, wfaich^ will illus- 
trate their untversidf ighorance and dark- 
ness on a subject to which mwt nations 
give credence. I vibited ft chief some 
hundred miles beyond our mlssioDary 
statioB at Lattakoo. This chief was illus- 
tfious for war and conc^est, and had be- 
oome t&e terror of the mteribr. The visit 
ac tke time was considered' » hazardous 
one ; but llie veteran chief received me 
with great respect, and treated mc with 
much kindness, hi one of my interviews 
with tils man ei war and blood, while 
seated amidst fifty or sixty of hh nobles 
and counsellors, including ratn^nakers, 
and others of the same order/ in the 
course of my remarks the ear of the 
monareh caught the startling sound of a 
resurrectibn. «* What V* he exclaimed 
with astonishnsent,^ ** what are these 
words about the dead ? ^ dead arise !*' 
** Yes," was my reply; " all the dead 
shall arise." " Will my father arise ?" 
**Ye8," I answered; "your father will 
arise." ** Will all th& dain in htOie 
arise?" *'.Yes." ** And will all th^ 
have been killed and devoured by Hods, 
Ugers, hyenas, and crcNCodiles, agua re- 
vive ?" '* Yes; and come to judgnent" 
'^ And will those whose bodies have been 
left to waste and wither on the desert 
plains, and scattered to the winda^ agaitt 
arise ?" he asked, with a kind of triumph, 
as if he hi|d fairly fixed me. *' Yee^* I 
replied; *' not oue shall be left behind." 
Twning to his peof^^ to whom he raofce 
with a stentorian voice, '' Hark ! ye 
wise men, whoever is wiae among' ftCiOf 
the wisest of post) generatitms, did ev^ 
your ears hear such strange imd unheard- 
of news ?" And addressing himself to 
one, whose countenance ai^ attire showed 
that he had seen maay years, and wat 
something more than oamnlon, " Hmwe 
you ever heard such strange news a» 
these ?" ** No," was the sage's anawer : 
*^ I had supposed that I possessed all the 
knowledge of the country, for I have 
heard the tales of many generaUooSk I 
am in the place of the ancie&ts, btH my 
knowledge is confounded with the wenia 
of his mouth ; verily, be must hawe lived 
long before the period when we wiere 
bom." The chief then tumii^ and ad^ 
dressing himself to me, '* Father," he 
said, laying his hand on my breast). '* 1 
love you much. Your visit ai&d your 
presence Ij^y^^ji^Qj^^ wi^H m 
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milk; The^mifdi of ytrar mouth ore 
sWect like the honey j but ihe words of a 
rt«im»tion are too gteat to be heard. I 
do not wish to hear about the dead rising 
again! The dead cannot arise! The 
dead shaU not i^ise !" " Why," I in^ 
<piired» *' dan so grekt a mah reftiser 
knowledge^ and turn away from wis- 
dom ? Tell me, my friend^ why I must 
not add to words, and speak of a resur- 
reetion !*' Raising his lu-m, whieh had 
been strong in battle, and quivering his 
band as if gnsping a spear, he .replied, 
** I have slain my thousands, and shall 
they arise ?" Neter before.did the light 
of Divine reTelationdawnnpon his savage 
mhid, and, of coarse, his conscience had 
never accused him, no not for one of the 
thousands of deeds of rapine and mur- 
der which had marked his eours^ through 
a long career. Men and brethren^ is not 
this truly walking in darkness, and dwell- 
ing in the land of the shadow of death ? 
Probably, by this time, there may be 
some presenti who are ready to say that 
the natites in the interior of Southern 
AfHca are nations of sociriists. Yes, 
indeed they are ; for if ignorance of the 
ikdontble Jehovah, And of man's redemp- 
tion, And of endless bHss and endless 
woe, eoUstitUte the leading features of 
s<>elalism, they are trulv socialists of the 
irst order ! The socialists of this coun- 
try are onhr sifafcing into those miirky 
and doleful regions where such nation^ 
have already sUnk ; and if the modem 
disdples of that self- degrading, self-de- 
atroying systetn, would only send over a 
dephtfttion, they might pick up some 
hints td ehable them to accelerate their 
fikmmrftrd brogress. Ah I they would 
receive an abundance of awlbl warnings 
sttffietent t# dtttt ^e boMest blaspheno^r 
Mnong thefii f^om takittg another step 
towards that dreadful vortex of infidelity. 
No language d&n depict their real state 
&nd character like the words of inspira- 
tion. Bom. iii. 10— 18.— ilcv. Roberi 
Moffat ^ 

'* IT SEKYES HIM Rl^HT." 

MTveousm Frank onee met with a 
ievere aeeidenty which eonftned him for 
iOtefftil iTeeks to tiie bed or the sofa. 
tt htf^^ed, as we were returning from 
C ff^X on the otttokirts of the estate, 
Where" Frank had been designing the 
l^ltti of 4 cottage for one of the labourerd^ 
to be hnUt on a slip of land given him by 
tt>y uttele. George C^Kns and his wi4 
Ml been hmg in my unde*s service, and 



Wef-e very much esteemed in the flmtly. 
Hence my uncle wad quite willing fbr 
Frtmk to carry out his good-natured pTo^ 
posal of drawing a plan^ arid marking 
out the grotind. Frank was a universal 
favourite ; for he loved to do any bodf 
a good turn. Even liis recreation]^ had 
some useful or benevolent object; He 
sought and found his pleasures in pro- 
mdSng the happiness and comfort of 
others. It was orie of th^ gr^t advan- 
tages of my childhood and youth to be ad- 
mitted as a sharer in his schemes and 
pursuits. The evening befc^ we Were 
going to Wood.'S-end, Oh the abofe-i 
n)entioned business, Arthur iUvited Frank 
to accompany him for a day's shooting 
with some friends of his, who lived a fe^t 
miles from my uncle's. Frank declined 
the invitatioB ; partly on account of his 
prior engagement, and partly, I believcf 
because^ he knew my uncle h]|d not a 
very exalted opinion of some of ^e party 
with whom Arthur was going. This 
somewhat offended Arthur. • He ridi- 
culed Frank for making such a fuss, to 
he called it, about keeping an eiigi^e-< 
ment with a poot man^ For hift partj^ 
he thought that Frank degraded himself 
bv having any thing to do with such peo-^ 
pie at any time ; and at all events, if he 
chose to exercise his benevolence, and 
pky the amateur architect^ he might 
surely tdte his owii time ; the mn co!Uld 
as well wait upon him another day. 
Frank replied, that the man had obtain^ 
a hdiday en purpose to meet him, and 
might not be able to get another day.^ 
Besides, be wanted to set about his 
building directly, to get it eotered in b'e^ 
fore winter. He would not, on any ae^ 
count, disappoint him : inde^, he con- 
sidered^ an engagement voluntarily en-< 
tered into, to confer a kindness on an 
inferior in rank and station, yet noore 
binding than An engslgement to meet a 
eon^ariy of equids for one's own gratifi^^ 
cation. Sentiments Hke these, Arthur 
6ould not at all enter into. He went off 
in a huff, wishing Frank much joy of 
his plebeian aequaintuieey and charging 
him, by all means, to be.puilctual in 
keeping his appointments. "Why Ar^mr 
should speak with so much contempt of 
an intelligent, respectable, and exemplary 
6ottiiger, I could not well unders^MMl) 
est>eoially as he nev^ seemed to think 
himself degraded by talking fsantliarly 
with captain Tankerville*s groom, wlkf 
was by no means the most r espe et a b te of 
his order. Digitized by GoOQle 
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Arthur started at break of day ; and I 
believe was scarcely thought of again 
until he made his appearance in the 
eyening. I have often noticed of Arthur 
XiOngley, and other people of his stamp, 
that though, while present, they make a 
great busUe, and seem to draw general 
attention, in absence they are soon 
forgotten. Nobody seems to think of 
them as being wanted to complete the 
pleasure of a cheerful happy circle ; still 
less does any one sigh for their presence 
and assistance to help them out of any 
trouble tha\ may occur. It was very 
different with Frank. When absent, he 
was sure to be missed. He was so no- 
tionable, and active, and good humoured, 
that his presence was always welcome, 
and his absence considered a drawback 
on the enjoyment of the pleasantest 
party. Scarcely a day passed without 
i^s being said by his friends, in their 
little perplexities and troubles, ** Let us 
ask Frank;" or, "If Frank were here, 
he would help u«.'* Frank was not one 
who sought applause ; but by rendering 
himself amiable and serviceable, as a 
natural consequence he was beloved. 
Even the servants of the family seemed 
to look upon it as a pleasure to do any 
thing for Frank ; but a hardship to do any 
thing for Arthur. I hope these opposite 
examples, set before my eyes in early 
childhood, were not altogether in vain. 

But I was going to tell about our 
visit to the acre at Wood's-end, where 
George Collins was to erect his cottage, 
and in returning from which Frank met 
with his accident. We started soon after 
breakfast, furnished with camp stools, 
drawing implements, and a huge basket 
of sandwiches and tarts, which we then 
thought quite superfluous, but. which 
the kind-hearted and forecasting Mrs. 
Rogers insisted on our taking, and 
which, after the lapse of four or five 
hours, proved very acceptable. We were 
busy and happy till the .dusk of evening 
came on, and then Mrs. Collins entreated 
us to allow her husband and son to see 
us home ; at least to see us safe through 
the wood, where, according to tradition, 
robberies had been committed ; though 
nothing of the kind had occurr^ for the 
las^ twenty years. To make the good 
woman easy, we accepted the pro£&red 
service, and set forward, preceded by 
the boy with a stable lantern, and fol- 
lowed by the father with our baggage. 
I do suspect that the stories we had been 
hearing had some effect on our imagina- 



tions and our nerves. We wa|e not with- 
out emotions of terror in passing through 
the wood ; and, in truth, danger awaited 
us, though not the kind of danger we 
had been led to apprehend. Poor Frank 
stumbled over the roots of a tree which 
protruded above the level of the path, 
and threw himself forward down a hol- 
low place with such violence, as com- 
pletely stunned him. Real troubles 
effectually dispel imaginary terrors ; and 
despite the dread of robbers, from which 
I was not before altogether free, I 
ran thrpush the wood alone, nor once 
stopped till L reached my uncle*s house, 
to call assistance for my suffering cousin. | 
A carriage was immediately sent to con- 
vey him home, and a man on horseback 
to the town to fetch a surgeon. During 
the short interval that ekpsed between 
my leaving the wood and returning, j 
Frank had recovered from his swoon, 
and been carried by Greorge Collins and 
his son to the roadside. They assisted 
in placing him in the carriage, and then, 
witn countenances expressive of deep 
concern and sorrow, took their leave. 
An hour afterwards they were at the hall 
gates, watching for the departure of the 
surgeon ; for they could not go to bed 
in peace without knowing what the doc- 
tor said of the good young gentleman, 
who had met this accident in consequence 
of his kind exertions to serve them. 
Mv heart warmed at this mark of grate- 
ful solicitude in the poor family, and I 
was glad to impart to them a share of 
the satisfaction and joy with which I had 
heard the opinion of the surgeon, that 
although my cousin had sustained a very 
severe sprain, and a violent contusion, 
there was every reason to hope no per- 
manent ill consequences would ensue; 
but that, with proper attention, he would 
soon be restored to ease and activity. 
Just after this, Arthur returned from 
his day*s pleasure, and hearing what had 
happened, instead of sympathizing in 
the general concern of the family, ill- 
naturedly exclaimed, "Well, it serves 
him just right ; if he had been with me 
grouse shooting, it would not have hap- 
pened.'* At that moment, Mrs. Rogers 
came, and asked me whether I had tuen 
care of Mr. Frank's valuaUe diamond 
shirt pin, for it was not to be found 
among his clothes. I had seen noth^ 
of the pin ;' but knowing that Frant 
prized it very highly, not only on ac- 
count of its intrinsic worth, which was 
consider«bl§j^|)uj^a^^g|rello. giren 
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him as a keepsake by bis grandmotber, 
I begged mj uncle's permission imme- 
diately to return to the spot where the 
accident occurred, and look for it. My 
UDcle*s own man accompanied me ; but 
after a careful search, we returned with- 
out success. I said, I would go early in 
the morning, and request the Collinses 
to assist me in looking for it bv daylight. 
At this Arthur set up a loud laugh, and 
said, ** A likely matter, indeed, that 
ihey should help you to find it ! * Set the 
cat to watch the kern ;' more chance by 
half of finding it, if you were to get a 
search warrant for their house. Well, I 
say again, Frank is just rightly served ; 
he had no business to go among these 
low people." Unobseryed by Arthur, 
my uncle had entered the room in time 
to hear his unworthy remark. ** And 
pray," he appealed to Arthur, ** why 
is Frank rightly served ? Had his acci- 
dent any connexion with misconduct P" 
** Not exactly misconduct, sir ; but if he 
had gone with me, as I wished, it would 
not have happened." " I have heard, Ar- 
thur, of accidents happening with horses 
and guns ; and happening to youths who 
have gone after their pleasures, in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of their parents ; yet 
even in such a case as that, I should 
think it rather unkind and ungenerous 
to upbraid the sufierer, and say. He 
viras rightly served. Still more improper 
is the remark as applied to one who met 
his accident in the exercise of conduct 
the most innocent and praiseworthy." 
Arthur looked confused, and stammered 
out something about not intending to up- 
braid Frank with his accident, but that 
he thought it served him right to lose 
his diamond pin. 

" Wrong again, Arthur," said my 
uncle ; *Uf you mean to insinuate that it 
viras taken from him by the persons whom 
he had been serving, it would have been 
a most ungrateful return for his kind- 
ness. It certainly would not have served 
him right." 

** I only meant, it was what he might 
expect for keeping company with low 
people." 

'* I have as great an objection, Arthur, 
as you can possibly have, to what is pro- 
perly called low society ; and I have full 
confidence in Frank, that he will never be 
found making choice of such : nor am I 
dbposed to level the distinctions of rank 
in society, and recommend the formation 
of intimate friendships with persons in a 
class of society widely different from our 



own. The existing difierences in habits, 
tastes, and degrees of cultivation, would, 
in general, render these connexions both 
undesirable and unprofitable. We are 
not, however, to suppose, that persons, 
whose lot is cast in humble life, are 
necessarily incapable of just and gener- 
ous sentiments and actions ; or, that it is 
impossible to associate vnth them to mu- 
tual advantage. I have no dpubt that 
Frank has gained good, as well as done 
good, by his benevolent engagement of 
this day ; and as to the loss of hb pin, 
which was so very likely to occur in ac- 
cidental connexion with his fall, it would 
be most unjust and cruel to attach any 
suspicion to persons who have uniformly 
maintained an unimpeachable character 
for integrity, simply because they hap- 
pened to be present on the occasion.'* 

My own observations fully concurre4 
with my uncle's remarks ; for looking 
back through the day, I could not recol- 
lect a single expression or action, on the 
part of Collins or his family, but what 
was indicative of good sense and good 
principles. I was glad that my uncle 
took their part against Arthur's unjust 
insinuations, and hoped he would utter 
no more such foolish remarks. How- 
ever, it seems he did thoughtlessly speak 
in the same manner elsewhere ; and the 
suspicions thus awakened, reached the 
ears of a neighbouring gentleman, who 
was about to engage Collins's eldest boy 
into his service, and so deprived the poor 
lad of a good situation. Though all 
search was fruitless at the time, more 
than a year afterwards the pin was found 
in a deep cart rut, not far from the spot 
where Frank had fallen. My uncle then 
asked Arthur whether he thought the 
poor family had been "rightly served" 
in having their bread taken away through 
unjust suspicions ? and whether it would 
be any more than serving them rightly, 
if the person who had raised this suspi- 
cion against them, should endeavour to 
make them some recompence for the in- 
jury they had so unjustly sustained? 
Arthur seemed ashamed of himself, and 
was vexed whenever the circumstance 
or the party were referred to; but I 
never heard that he employed any direct 
effort to make amends for his mischief. 

" I knew how it would be ; it serves 
her just right ; she could not expect any 
otherwise," were among the remarks 
made, when Mrs. Buck, a widow lady 
in the neighbourhood, lost all her pro- 
perty by the failure of her only spn. 
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** How po\|ld 8he think of setting him 
)ip in ft bvifiiQ99s thi^l feqnired more 
papitnl th«Q 9he eonld command V* said 
one ^ the husyhody trihe, *♦ The young 
m^n w4i not pld enough, or prudent 
enoijgb, to tftke care of so much property. 
She ought to h»ve known that before 
^he Iriisted him with it," said another. 
AU f^^e^ that the result might have 
b@fn ff^seen, and therefore that the 
■mother had nobody to blame but herself. 
«*But," said my unele,* ♦*whieh of you 
forewarned her ? If you foresaw, and 
did pot forewarn* instead of oastiog re- 
proaches on your neighbour, and taking 
credit; to yourselves for supericnr sagacity, 
you ought to feel yourselves responsible 
for much of the misohief that has ensued." 
This sort <^ after wit, which is often 
employed to upbraid the fallen, is almost 
always nothing more than the result of 
vanity and malignity — a spirit that even 
looks wi^h complacency on the calamities 
of others, if they do but give occasion to 
ei^alt our own sagacity which did fore- 
see, Of, far more likely, could have fore- 
seen the result. 

** Heaven grant they may be the bet- 
ter for it this day six months I" said one, 
with the secret purpose of exalting him- 
self by this ambiguous aspiration, what- 
ever the result might be. If the eater- 
pHse should succeed, he could assume 
the credit of having forwarded it by his 
devout good wishes. If it should fail, he 
would refer back to it as a sagacious, but 
gloomy prognostication, which subsei- 
quent events had verified.^ Such is hu- 
inan nature, eager for an opportunity c^ 
esMdtiag itself, even though it should be 
m the ruins of all beside ! 

My uncle observed, that sudi expres- 
sions as, <* It serves him right," ** I 
knew how it would be." and others of a 
similar class, were almost always both 
uqjust and malevolent. Unjust, as they 
often go upon a falsely assuoaed connex- 
ion of cause and consequence, where no real 
connexion exists. A plan may have been 
arranged and executed, with all the wisr 
4mi anik prudence of whieh the human 
intellect is capable; but it may have 
fceeo frustrate by circumstances which 
no human penetration could foresee, 
and over which humwi power had no 
iOntfol { and yet, even in such a case, 
t^e u^CcH'tuoale projector will most likely 
have Ip endure, in addition to his own 
di^ppointment, the censures and sneers 
of others, who, now the whole matter is 
b^re them, can see that if such a thing 



had been done, or left undone, the affidr 
would have issued more advantagemisly. 
Some persons are continually aflieling 
themselves with self-reproaches, not for 
actions ill done, or ill Intended, but for 
results which they, could not control. 
** I shall never forgive myself for doing, 
or for not doing, this or that,* ' * * If such 
a physician had been called in, mp such a 
mo4e of treatment pursued, my friend 
might have recovered.* * * * If my property 
had been placed in the -^i*-^ bank, in- 
stead of , it might have been pre- 
served." Whether in reference to our 
own conduct, or that of others, it is un- 
just and foolish to measure actions by 
the success or failure that may ensue. 
Negligence and imprudence ave. In 
themselves, wrong, whether or net dis- 
astrous results are manifestly connected 
with them ; and if we diligently and 
futhfiiUy use the best means in our 
power, and exercise ' our best Judgment 
on what we do know, we are not an- 
swerable for unknown contingencies that 
may result ; nor ought we to blanie our- 
selves or to reproach others. In the 
greater and the lesser affaiFs of life, that 
is a sound maxim, *' Duties are ours, 
events are Qod*s." Man^s responsibility 
rests with the action, not with the result 
except as it is a natural consequence. 

My uncle further observed, that the 
reproaehes of rash conjecture and un- 
founded prejudice, were nevcF altogether 
unaeeompanied by a degree of malevo- 
lence. ** He is rightly served," ** It is 
his own fault," and other similar ex- 
pressions, are not uttered without a feel- 
ing of gratiflca^on in the result, but 
one step from the readiness to lend 
a hand towards the accomplishment 
of the doom. They are the germ of a 
malignant spirit that, ere long, may 
break out into acts of resentment. It U 
easy so to blame those who think and 
act differently from ourselves, as imper- 
ceptibly to indulge a kind of personal 
enmity against them, and a secret tri- 
umph in the mischiefs that befall them. 
Oh, what need have we of holy wate^fiii- 
ness and care, lest these roots of Mtteri 
ness should spring up to trouble and 
defile ! It was when warning us against 
' the first indulgence of these improper 
feelings, that would manifest itself m rash 
and unkind expressions, my uncle re- 
lated to us an instance of the awfcd ex- 
tent to which these resentful fectiiE^ 
might be carried. He was wett ae- 
qvainted with the faets, and trtm Ae 
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m«¥»His character of the parties, he 
believed that the dreadful consummation 
might be traced back to the cherishing of 
an angry feeling ; perhaps, at first, not 
mofte powerful than that expressed in 
the common phrases, ^'It serves him 
right," " It is his own fault." 

A young man of good character and ex- 
pectations, paid his addresses to the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy merchant. For some time 
the fadier encouraged Uie connexion, 
bat afterwards violently opposed it. The 
young people, however, were married, 
asd the father declared his determina- 
tion to be revenged on the young man. 
la order to avoid his vengeance, they 
went to India, and settled there. After 
some time, the father traced and followed 
them thither. There he learned that his 
son-in-law had fallen into embarrass- 
ments; In order to get him into his 
power, he made an arrangement with 
the creditors, by which he purchased the 
debts, and immediately threw the young 
man into prison. His wife accompanied 
bin there, and remained with him a con- 
siderable time. At length she fell ill, 
1^ as her life ^xias in danger, her hus- 
band besought the father to have pity on 
them ; but he was inexorable, and the 
young kdy died in prison. The father 
then returned to England, leaving the 
young man in prison. 

Not long afterwards Uie young man 
eame into the possession of very con- 
siderable property; in consequence of 
which he also returned to En^and. In 
course of time, it happened that, un- 
known to each other, he and his father- 
in-law were together at H , then a 

£a8hioQabt^ watering place ; the latter 
accompanied by his only son. The son 
was bathing in the sea, and got out of his 
depth. The father saw his struggles; 
but he could not swim, and was unable 
to assist him. In an agony he rushed 
to the first person he saw on the beach, 
and implored htm to make some effort to 
i^ve his child. It was the son-in-law, 
who was an excellent swimmer, and, in 
aE probalHUty, could have saved the lad. 
Hfhat an oppcurtunity for the exercise, 
not only of common humanity, but of 
Christian duty, enjmBed in the precept, 
'^If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if 
he thiinitj give him drink : for in so 
doing ^u ahalt heap coals of fire on 
hta head. Be not overcome of evil, but 
ot«reome evil with good,'* Rom. xii. 20, 
21. Bttt, alas ! evil was suffered to pre-* 
vail. The young man, with horrible de- 



termination, replied, ''No; you suf- 
fered my wife to die in prisc»;i. and I 
will not rescue your son." Perhaps 
there are few instances of deliberate 
and determined resentment, carried out 
to such a dreadful extent ; but it strik- 
ingly illustrates the danger of, even 
in a small degree, giving place to 
the devil, Eph. iv. 27. ^* Never," 
said my uncle, ''permit yourselves to 
say, even in a trifling matter, or ip a 
jesting manner, ' I will be a match fc»r 
him,* or, ' I will be even with him ;* for 
you know not how great a fire a little 
matter may kindle.** 

"'It serves him right.' Ah," said 
my uncle, " however thoughtlessly or 
unjustly the expression may be uttered, 
it is an acknowledgment of retributive 
justice. There is a monitor within that 
teaches us to expect that we shall be 
dealt with according to our actions. This 
is a general, and ought to be an influen- 
tial trjith. We frequently see instances 
in which rewards or punishments as na- 
turally grow out of good or ill conduct, 
as the tree produces fruit ; and we some^* 
times see results, connected by such a 
remarkable coincidence of circumstances^ 
as clearly marks the interference of a 
superintending Power. In reference to 
an occurrence of this kind, the poet Cow- 
per has justly observed — 

* 'Tis not for us, with rash surmise, 
To point the judgments of the skies ; 

But judgments plain as this, 
Which, sent for man^s instruction, bring 
A written label on their wing, 

'Tis hard to read amiss. 

" It is, however, a great mistidLe to look 
for this, upon a large sc^e, in the present 
world. ' There is one event to the right- 
eous and to the wicked,* Ecdes. ix. 1, 2. 
By straining the application of the sen- 
timent, that God deads with men accord*- 
ing to their works, the mistaken friends 
of Job persecuted him as a flagrant hy- 
pocrite, who was, in reality, an afflicted 
saint ; and by expecting that good wiU 
be uniformly rewarded, and evil uni- 
formly punished in this life, it is too easy 
to lose sight of the future world, of which 
the occasional instances of retributive 
justice we behold in this, seem especially 
designed to remind us, where, in every 
instance, and with infalUble exactness^ 
we shall 'return, anddisc^n between the 
righteous and the wicked, between hixa 
that servelh God and him that aerveth 
him not,' Mai. iii. 18. 

" ' It s^ves him right;' ' It is jusi 
what he deserves ;''^ui let those mk9 
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rashly say these things in reference to 
others, consider what would be involved 
in the application of the phrases to them- 
selves. Which of us could bear the 
thought of being * rightly served ?' of 
having * just what we deserve ?' Should 
this be carried into strict effect, what 
good could we retain ? what evil could 
we escape ? If we know ourselves aright, 
instead of harshly censuring others, we 
shall be disposed to say, in deep humi- 
lity, * Enter not into judgment with thy 
servant, O Lord, for in thy sight shall 
no man living be justified,* " Psalm 
cxliii.2. C. 



UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES OF 
SCRIPTURE.— No. V. 

I. MosES then being dead, Joshua 
takes the x^ommand of the armies of Is- 
rael, marches them over Jordan, to the 
possession of the land of Canaan. It 
was a day and a deed much to be remem- 
bered. ** It came to pass, when the 
people removed from their tents, to pass 
over Jordan, and the priests bearing the 
ark of the covenant before the people; 
and as they that bare the ark were come 
unto Jordan, and the feet of the priests 
that bare the ark were dipped in the 
brim of tlie water, (for Jordan overflow- 
eth all his banks all the time of harvest), 
that the waters which came down from 
above stood and rose up upon an heap 
very far from the city Adam, that is be- 
side Zaretan : and those that came down 
toward the sea of the plain, even the salt 
sea, failed, and were cut off: and the 
people passed over right against Jericho. 
And the priests that bare Uie ark of the 
covenant of the Lord stood firm on 
dry ground in the midst of Jordan, and 
idl uie Israelites passed over on dry 
ground, until all the people were passed 
clean over Jordan," Joshua iii. 14 — 17. 

Such is the language of the book of 
Joshua. Now, in the midst of this mira- 
culous narrative, an incident is men- 
tioned, though very casually, which dates 
the season of the year when this passage 
of the Jordan was effected. The feet of 
the priests, it seems, were dipped in the 
brim of the water ; and this is explained 
by the season being that of the periodi- 
cal inundation of Jordan, that river over- 
flowing his banks all the time of harvest. 
The barley harvest is here meant, or the 
former harvest, as it is elsewhere called, 
in contradistinction to the wheat, or lat- 
ter harvest; for in the fourth chapter 



(ver. 19) we read, " The people came up 
out of Jordan on the tenth day of the 
first month;" that is, four days before 
the passover, which fell in with the bar- 
ley harvest ; the wheat harvest not being 
fully completed till pentecost, or fifty 
days later in the year, when the wave- 
loaves of the first fruits of the wheat 
were offered up. The Israelites passed 
the Jordan, then, it appears, at the time 
of barley harvest. But we are told, in 
Exodus, that at the plague of hail, which 
was but a day or two before the passover, 
** the flax and the barley was smitten: 
for the barley was in the ear and the 
flax was boiled. But the wheat and the 
rye were not smitten : for they were not 
grown up," Exod.ix. 31, 32. It should 
seem, therefore, that the flax and the 
barley were crops which ripened about 
the same time in Egypt ; and as the cli- 
mate of Canaan did not differ materially 
from that of Egypt, this, no doubt, was 
the case in Canaan too ; there, also, these 
two crops would come in at the same 
time. The Israelites, therefore, who 
crossed the Jordan, as we have seen in 
one passage, at the hju-vest, and that 
harvest, as we have seen in another pas- 
sage, the barley harvest, must, if so, 
have crossed it at the flax harvest 

Now, in a former chapter, we are in- 
formed, that three days before Joshua 
ventured upon the invasion, he sent two 
men, spies, to view the land, even Je- 
richo, chap. i. 2 ; ii. 1 , 22 ; iii. 2. It 
was a service of peril : they were . re- 
ceived by Rahab , a woman of that eity, 
and lodged in her house: but the en- 
trance of these strangers at nightfall was 
observed : it was a moment, no doubt, 
of great suspicion and alarm : an enemy's 
army encamped on the bordera. The 
thing was reported to the king of Je- 
richo, and search was made for the men. 
Rahab, however, fearing God — for by 
faith she felt that the miracles wrought 
by him in favour of Israel, were prooffe 
that for Israel he fought — by faitb^ 
which, living as she did in the midst of 
idolaters, might well be counted to her 
for righteousness, and the like to which, 
in a somewhat similar case, was declared 
by our Lord, enough to lead those who 
professed it into the kingdom of God, 
even before the chief priests and elden 
themselves, Heb. xi. 31 ; Matt. xxi. 31 — 
she, I say, having this faith in G^, and 
true to those laws of hospitality whii^ 
are the glory of the eastern nations, and 
more especially of the iemales of the 
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East, even to this day, at much present 
risk, protected her guests ftrom their pur- 
suers. But how ? '* She brouffht them 
up to the roof of the house, and hid them 
with the stalks of flax," chap. ii. 6— the 
stalks of flax, no doubt just cut down, 
which she had spread upon the roof of 
her house to steep and to season. 

Here I see truth. Yet how very 
minute is this incident ! how very casu- 
ally does it present itself to our notice ! 
how very unimportant a matter it seems, 
in the first instance, under what the 
spies were hidden! enough that, what- 
ever it was, it answered the purpose, and 
saved their lives. fk>uld tne historian 
have contemplated for one moment, the 
effect which a trifle about a flax-stalk 
might have in corroboration of his ac- 
count of the passage of the Jordan ? Is 
it possible for the most jealous examiner 
of human testimony to imagine, that 
these flax-stalks were fixed upon above 
all things in the world for the covering 
of the spies, because they were known to 
be ripe with the barley, and the barley 
was known to be ripe at the passoyer, 
and the passover was known to be the 
season when the Israelites set foot in 
Canaan ? Or rather, would he not fairly 
and candidly confess, that in one particu- 
lar, at least, of this adventure, (the only 
one which we have an opportunity of 
checking,) a religious attention to truth 
is manifested ; and that when it is said, 
.* * The feet of the priests were dipped in the 
brim of the water,'* and when a reason is 
assigned for this gradual approach to the 
bed of a river, of which tne banks were 
in general steep and precipitous, we are 
put in possession of one unquestionable 
fact — at least, one particular upon which 
we \ipay safely repose, whatever may be 
said of the remainder of the narrative; 
and that assuredly truth leads us by the 
hand to the very edge of the miracle, if 
not through the miracle itself ? 

II. The Israelites, having made this 
successful inroad into the land of Canaan, 
divided it amongst the tribes. But the 
Canaanites, though panic- struck at their 
first approach, soon began to take heart, 
and the covetous policy of Israel (a 
policy which dictated attention to present 
pecuniary profits, no matter- at what 
eventual cost to the great moral interests 
of the commonwealth) had satisfied itself 
with making them tributaries, contrary 
to the command of God, that they should 
be driven out, Exod. xxiii. 31 ; and, ac- 
cordingly, they were suffered, as it was 



promised, to become thorns in Israel's 
side, always vexing, often resisting, and 
sometimes oppressing them for many 
years together. Meanwhile, the tribe of 
Dan had its lot cast near the Amorites. 
It struggled to work out for itself a set- 
tlement ; but its fierce and warlike neigh- 
bours drove in its outposts, and suc- 
ceeded in confining it to the inountains, 
Judges i. 34. The children of Dan be- 
came straitened in their borders, and, un- 
able to extend them at home they ''sent 
of their family five men from their coasts, 
men of valour to spy out the land, and 
to search it," Judges xviii. 2. So these 
five men departed, and directing their 
steps northwards, to the nearest parts of 
the country which held out any prospect 
to settlers, they came, we are told, '' to 
Laish, and saw the people that were 
therein, how they dwelt careless, after 
the manner of the Zidonians, quiet and 
secure ; and there was no magistrate in 
^ the land, that might put them t% shame 
in any thing ; and they were far from the 
Zidonians, and had no business with any 
man," Judges xviii. 7. Thus the cir- 
cumstances of the place and the people 
were tempting to the views of the stran- 
gers. They return to their brethren, 
and advise an attempt upon the town. 
Accordingly they march against it, take 
it, and rebuilding the city, which was 
destroyed in the assault, jchange its name 
from Laish to Dan, and colonise it. 
From this it should appear, that Laish, 
though far from Sidon, was in early 
times a town belonging to Sidon, and 
probably inhabited by Sidonians, for it 
was after their manner that the people 
lived. 

Such is the information furnished us 
in the eighteenth chapter of the book of 
Judges. 

I now turn to the third chapter of the 
book of Deuteronomy, and I there find 
the following passage: — ** We took at 
that time," says Moses, '* out of the 
hand of the two kings of the Amorites 
the land that was on this side Jordan, 
from the river of Amon unto Mount 
Hermon ; (which Hermon the Sidonians 
call Sirion ; and the Amorites call it She- 
nir,") Deut. iii. 9. But why this men- 
tion of the Sidonian name of this famous 
mountain ? It was not near to Sidon ; 
it does not appear to have belonged 
to Sidon, but to the king of Bashan, 
Joshua xii. 4, 5. The reason, though 
not obvious, is nevertheless discover- 
able, and a very curious geographical 
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•oincideaoe it afibrds between the for- 
mer passage ia Judtgei, and dus in 
Deuteronomy. 

For HeriQon, we know firom St Je- 
rome, and from others, was just abo?e 
Fkneas, die seat of Jordan's food. And 
Faneas, we are told by the same autho- 
rity, was another and more modem name 
Tas CSesarea Philippi was the most mo- 
aem of all) for this very Dan, or Laish. 
Now, Laish, we have seen, was probably 
at first a settlement of the Stdonians, 
i^ter whose manner the people of Laash 
Hved. Accordingly it ai^pearfr««but how 
distant and unconnected are the passages 
from whieh such a conclusion is drawn ! 
«— that aldiough this Hermon was far 
from Sidon itself, still at its foot there 
was dwelling a Sidonian colony, a race 
•peaking the Sidonian language; and, 
Aeref Qite, noting could be more natural, 
than that the mountain which overhung 
the town should have a Sidonian name, 
by whidh it was commonly known in 
roose parts, and that this should suggest 
kaelf, as weU as iti Hebrew name, to 
Moses. 

ill. Oonneeted wi(h die circumstances 
of this same colony of Ljush is another 
coincidence which I have to offer ; and I 
introduce it in diis place, because it is so 
eoanected, for otherwise it anticipates a 
point of Jewish history which, in the or- 
der of the books of Scripture, lies a long 
way before me. The construction cl 
Solomon*s temple, at Jerusalem, is the 
event at whidi it dates. 

In the sevendi ch24»ter of the first 
book of Kings, I read, '* And king Sdo- 
mon aent and fetched Hiram out of 
Tyre. He was a widow's son of the 
tribe of Naphtali, and his father was a 
man of Tyre, a worker in brass : and he 
was filled with wisdom, and nnderstand- 
ing, and cunning to work all works in 
brass. And he came to king Solomon,, 
and wrought all his work," ver. 13, 14. 
But in the parallel passage in the second 
chapter (^ the second book of Chronicles, 
ver. 13, where we have the answer 
which king Hiram returned to Solomon, 
when the latter diBsired him to send him 
^' a man cunning to work in g<^d, and 
in silver, and in brass;" I find it run- 
ning thus :-*'* Now I have sent a cun- 
ning man, endued with understanding, 
of Huram ray father's" (or perhaps Hu- 
ram- Abi by name,) ** the son of a woman 
of the daughters of Dan, and his father 
was a man* of Tyre, skilful to work in 
gold." It is evident that the same indi- 



vidual is meant in both passages; yet 
there is an apparent discrepancy between 
them ; die one, in Kii^gs, aaaerdng Ins 
mother to be a woman of dbe tribe of 
Naphtali ; the other, in OhronidJes, as- 
serdng her to be a woman of die dui^- 
ters of Dan. The difficulty has driven 
the critics to some intricate expe^ents, 
in order to resolve it. ** -She hersdf was 
of the tribe of Dan," says Br. FatridL; 
*' but her first hu^Mmd was oi the trihe 
of Naphtali, by whom she had this son. 
When she was a widow, she married a 
man of Tyre, who is caUed Hiram's 
father, because he bred him up, and was 
the husband of his, mother." All tlua 
is gratuitous. The explanation osly 
serves to show, diat die intej^eter was 
aware of the knot, but not of the scAu*' 
4ion. This difficulty, however, Hke many 
others in Scripture, when once ex* 
idained, he^is to confirm its troth. We 
have seen in the last paragraph, tiiat six 
hundred Danites emigrated from their 
own tribe, and seised upon Lidsl;!, a city 
of the Sidonians. Npw, the Sidoraaaa 
were, sul^'ects of the king of Tyre, and 
were the self-same people as the Tyrians; 
for in the fifth chapter of the first book 
of Kings, where Solomon is reported as 
sending to the king of Tyre £or work* 
men, he is sud to assign as a reason for 
the application, ** Them knowest that 
there is not amonff us any that ean 
skill to hew dmber like unto die &don- 
ians," ver. 6. The Tyrians, diere- 
fore, and the Sidonians were the aame 
nation. But Laish, or Dan, we found, 
was near the springs of Jordan^ and 
therefore, since the *' outgoings" oi the 
territory of Naphtali are expressly said 
to have been at Jordan, thore is good 
reason to believe that Laish, or Dan, 
stood in the tribe of Naphtali. But if so, 
then is die difficulty solved i for the wo* 
man was, by abode, oC^l^aphtali ; Laidi, 
where she dwelt, ^lipg aituated in that 
tribe ; and by birth, jahe was of Dan, ^ 
being come of that little colony of Dan* ' 
ites, which the parent stock had seat 
forth in eariy dmes to setde at a dia- 
tance. Meanwhile, the very drcum* 
stance which interposes to reconcile the 
a{^)arent disagreement, accounts no less 
naturally for the fact, diat she hsid m 
Tyrian for her hu^nd. 

Now, upon what a very trifle doea diia 
mark c^ truth turn ! Who can avspeol 
any thing insidious here? any trap for 
the unwary mquisitor after internal evi- 
dence in the domeatie circiHaaat^noeB of • 
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nM«ter*«iiiitb, employed by Solomon to 
boiU) bif temple ? 

I im glad to bave it in my power to 
poduce tbi« geograi)bi9al coincidence, 
because it is rare in its kind ; tbe geo- 
grapby of Canaan, owing to its extreme 
perplexity, scarcely furnishing its due 
oontipgent to the argument I am hand- 
ling. However^ that very intricacy may 
in itself be thought to say something to 
Qor present purpose ; arising, as it in a 
great degree does, out of the manifold 
ioatanees fn which difierent places are 
MiUed by tbe same name in tbe Holy 
Xtnd. Now, whilst this accident creates 
» confusion, very unfavourable to deter- 
mining their respective sites, and, conse* 
quently, stands in the way of such under- 
signed tokens of truth, as might spring 
out of a more accurate knowledge of 
such particulars; still it accords very 
singularly with the eiroumstanoes under 
which Scripture reports the land of 
Canaan to have been occupied :' — I mean, 
th^it it was divided amongst twelve tribes 
of one and the same nation ; each, there- 
fore, left to regulate tbe names within 
its own borders after its own pleasure ; 
and all having many associations in com* 
mnn, which would often overrule them, 
no doubt, however unintentionally, to 
ftx upon die same. We have only to look 
to our own cobnies, in whatever latitude 
dispersed, to see the like workings of the 
same natural feeluBrgfenniliarly exempli- 
fied in the identity of local names, which 
they severally present. And it may be 
added, that suon a geographical nomen- 
clature was the m(»Fe likely to establish 
itself in the new settlements of the Is- 
raelites, amongst whom, names of places, 
from the earliest times downwards, seem 
to have been seldom, if ever, arbitrary, 
but still to have carried with them some 
meaning, which was, or which was 
thought to be, significant.— *i2et^. J, J, 
MluM, 

# 

OLD HUMPHUEY ON HORSfS. 

I All not going to take you to Epsom, 
Aas<rt, or Newmarket, fpr in that case I 
should require a guide myself— some one 
to explain to me ihe mysteries of the 
course, having never yet, though I have 
seon many things, been present at a 
liorao-raee. 
V Neither is it my intention to play tbe 
joekey, either by riding a steeple-chase, 
or by treating on hocks and pasterns, 
frogs and fetlodu, splints, spavins, 
^hmbes, and ring-bones. I know as 



little of these things as my neighbours, 
perhaps less ; and therefore I will leave 
them to those whom they may eoneern. 
The greatest feat of horsemanship that X 
ever performed, was to ride a distance ^ 
near forty miles in one day, on the back 
of a charger that had braved, unwound* 
ed, the battle of Waterloo. 

The horse isa useful, an important, a 
noble animal, and as such I love to re* 
gard him, and to speak of biro. When 
I gave upon him in bis glorv, bis heels 
shod with swiftness, his shoulders arrayed 
with strength, and his neck clothed witb 
thunder, I rejoice ; when X see him in 
his weakness, %g&\, blind, and hune, 
raw-boned, spavined, glandered, and 
broken-windea, X fligh ; and when I ses 
him ill-treated by his ungrateful and ty*^ 
rannical master, X feel, perhaps, more 
indignation than ought ever to find its 
way to an old man's heart. **Jl right* 
ecus man regardeth the Ufe of4)is beast.** 
Pro^. xii. 10 ; and be who isantonly 
abuses God's creatures is amenable to 
Him who made them. 

I might speak of foreign horses, tbe 
Barbary, JDongola, Arabian, East Xndian, 
Chinese, and Persian; the Toorkoman, 
Tartar, Calmuck, and Turkish ; the Ger- 
man, Swedish, Finland, and Norwegian ; 
the Icelandic, Flemish, Dutch, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and American ; for all 
these kinds have qualities and peculiari- 
ties, which render them highly interest- 
ing ; but this would not Only make me 
appear more learned on horses than I 
am, but also lead me farther from home 
than I can now make up my mind to 
travel. Of British horses X would speak, 
and even as to them I only purpose to 
give a few sketches from tjae life. A 
word or two, however, on lbs African 
and Arabian horses, before X begin, may 
be allowed me. 

The earliest records of the horse trace 
him to Egypt, though little doubt is en* 
tertained, by those the most capable to 
form a correct opinion on tbe matter, 
that the horse ci Egypt came from the 
neighbouring, or from the interior districts 
of Africa. When Joseph carried up the 
remains of his father Jacob from Agypt 
to Canaan, '* there wfHit up with bim 
both chariots and horsemen,' Gen. 1, ^. 
And when Pharaoh pursued b^^ after 
the Israelites, above a hundred and %Us 
ycMm after tbe burial of Jaoob, he too)^ 
with him '* six hundred choseo char iota, 
and all the chariots ol Egypt,** £x<rf* 
xiv. 7. 
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Some say that the African horse, in the 
kingdom of Bournou, is superior to that 
of Barbary and Arabia. Others say that 
the Dongola horses are the most perfect 
in the world. It is not for me to decide 
such a question ; we have all been taught 
from our cradles to think highly of Ara- 
bian horses. English horses would not 
retain their strength, had they only the 
frugal fare of those of Arabia. " The 
Arabian mare usually has but one or two 
meals in twenty-four hours. During the 
day she is tied to the door of the tent, 
ready for the Bedouin to spring, at a 
moment's warning, into the saddle ; or 
she is turned out before the tent, ready 
saddled, the bridle merely taken off, and 
so trained that she fallops up immedi- 
ately at her master*s call. At night she 
receives a little water; and with her 
scanty provender, of five or six pounds 
of barley or beans, and sometimes a little 
straw, she lies down content, in the midst 
of her «naster*s family. She can, how- 
ever, endure great fatigue; she will 
travel fifty miles without stopping-; she 
has been pushed, on emergency, one 
hundred and twenty miles; and, occa- 
sionally, neither she nor her rider has 
tasted food for three whole days." 

The following anecdotes will show bow 
highly Arabian horses are prized by their 
owners. ** Ibrahim, a poor but worthy 
Arab, unable to pay a sum of money 
which he owed, was compelled to allow 
a merchant of Rama to become partner 
with him in a valuable mare. When the 
time came he could not redeem his 
pledge to this man, and the mare was 
sold. Her pedigree could be traced, on 
the sides of sire and dam, it was said, for 
full five hundred years. The price was 
three hundred pounds ; an enormous sum 
in that country. Ibrahim went frequently 
to Rama to inquire after the mare : he 
would embrace her — wipe her eyes with 
hb handkerchief — rub her with his shirt- 
sleeves, and give her a thousand bene- 
dictions, during whole hours that he re- 
mained talking to her. 'My eyes!' 
would he say to her, 'my soul! my 
heart! must I be so unfortunate as to 
have thee sold to so manv masters, and 
not keep thee myself ? I am poor, my 
antelope 1 I brought thee up in my 
dwelling as my child. I did never beat 
nor chide thee; I caressed thee in the 
proudest manner. God preserve thee, 
my beloved! Thou art beautiful, thou art 
sweet, thou art lovely ! God defend thee 
from envious eyes 1 ' " 



"When the envoy," says Sir John 
Malcolm, "returning from his former 
mission, was encamped near Bagdad, an 
Arab rode a bright bay mare, of extra- 
ordinary shape and beauty, before his 
tent, until he attracted his attention. On 
being asked if he would sell her, * What 
will you give me?' was the reply. 
' That depends upon her age ; I suppose 
she is past fiver 'Guess again,' said 
he. 'Four?' 'Look at her mouth,' 
said the Arab, with a smile. On exami- 
nation, she was found to be rising three. 
This, from her size and sjrmmetry, 
greatly enhanced her value. The envoy 
said, ' I will give you fifty tomans ;' (t 
coin nearly of the value of a pound ster- 
ling.) 'A little more, if you please,' 
said the fellow, apparently entertaiiKd. 
' Eighty, a hundred.' He shook his head, 
and smiled. The offer . at last came la 
two hundred tomans ! ' Well,' said tlie 
Arab, ' you need not tempt me further, . 
it is of no use : you are a rich elchee,' 
(nobleman,) ' you have fine horses, e»* 
mels, and mules, and I am told you have 
loads of silver and gold : now,' added Itt, 
' you want my mare, but you shall not 
have her for* all you have got.' " 

Such travellers as have crossed &e 
plains of South America, between u 
rlata and Patagonia, have not failed |o 
tell us of the droves of wild horses wUcii 
are there met with ; and some of itkumL 
say, that they have seen ten thousand^ 
one troop. Just fancy to yourself Ae 
thundering tramp of ten thousand nl* 
lopping horses rushing, like a resisucH 
whirlwind, across the plain! 



little 



But 
about our English 



let me say a 
horses. 

The road horse, or hackney, is a ▼•- 
luable creature ; how patientfy and per- 
se veringly does he continue, hour aller 
hour, his lengthy journey ! Often have I 
seen, and I dare say that you have sees, 
too, a thoughtless rider, pull up, to take 
a glass at the pot-house by the way-sMe; 
after which he has unfeelingly snumi 
away, as though the stimulating glaaB Im 
had taken had given spirit to bis i 
beast. Well do I remember, in my 
ish days, being benighted on nay i 
from a strange neighbourhood, and 
pletely bewildered in the svaemn 
darkness. Luckily I had wii 
to confide in the poor brute <m 
back I W9S mounted, and giving I 
rein, he carried me in safet^r 
journey's end. Boy as I was, I 
he was a benefactor to m$f sod 
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have given him, had I possessed it, his 
feed of com in a silver sieve. 

The farmer's horse, or animal of 
all work, the coach horse, the heavy 
draught horse, with the dray horse, the 
hunter, and the cavalry horse, have all 
much to recommend them ; the charger, 
or cavalry horse, is full of fire, and 
reminds us of the sublime poetical de- 
scription of the ancient war horse, in 
the hook of Job : ** Hast thou given the 
horse strength? hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder P Canst thou make 
him afraid as a grasshopper ? the glory 
of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in 
the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength : 
he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He mockethatfear, and is not affrighted; 
neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the 
glittering spear and* the shield. He 
swalloweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha 1 ha I He smelleth the battle afar 
o£P, the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting," Job xxxix. 19 — 25. 

We are under great obligations to the 
horse; and knowing this, I feel much 
interested in his welfare : willingly would 
I commend all who treat him kindly, 
and as willingly would I raise a blush 
in the^ cheek of those who tyrannize over 
him, instead of being his benefactors. 
We have the warrant of Holy Scripture 
for using the dumb creation, but none 
f^r abusing them. 

Do good to all things, weak and strong, 

To all that harmless be ; 
And recompense him not with wrong, 

That doeth good to thee. 

Again I say, that I love the horse ; and 
I love, too, to gaze upon him and muse 
over him in his pride of place, and in his 
hour of humiliation. Often have I ad- 
mired the eight long- tailed creams, that 
prance along with the coach of royalty. 
Often have I pitied the high-hipped, 
bare-boned, worn-out hack, dragging a 
dying companion to the knacker. You 
^allhave half-a-dozen sketches of horses, 
from the many which present themselves 

to my memory. 

* * * * * 

1 love to see even a horse happy ; and 
nvben he races round the paddock of his 
0«rn accord, or kicks up his heels as he 
fltllops along the knoUy field, that he is 
happy there can be no doubt. A horse, 
dwurp set in his appetite, in a field but 
aeantily supplied with grass, is quite a 
. {Hcture. See the full veins on his neck, 



thighs, and lower parts of his belly; 
observe how his soft nose wrinkles ; how 
the flexible muscles work upwards from 
his wide nostrils! With what avidity 
and determination he tears away the 
scanty blades from the turf beneath his 
feet! Green grass, yellow buttercups, 
and pinky daisies, all go together, not 
down, but up his throat, for he has no 
time to raise his head, unless it be to 
give it a momentary toss on one side, 
while he tries to dislodge, with a switch 
of his tail, and an impatient kick of his 
hind leg, the gad-fly that has settled on 
his shoulder. 

The landscape around me had for 
some time assumed a very grave appear- 
ance, for the shadows of evening were 
closing over it. I shut up my book, and 
prepared to make a descent from mv 
seat, a very awkward stile, which, though 
firmly set, bent inward so much that it 
seemed to be breaking down. 

Scarcely had my foot touched the 
ground, when I heard the thundering 
tramp of iron-shod hoofs ; and at the top 
of the steep rocky lane before me, ap- 
peared a drove of broad-breasted, shaggy- 
heeled cart horses. Down the hill they 
came with a heavy plunging trot that 
shook the very ground. Now a hind 
foot slipping, and now a fore foot stum- 
bling over a stone. One long-headed, 
ill-shaped brown mare, with a white . 
forehead and flesh-coloured nose, made a 
desperate slide with her two fore-feet 
along a slanting, slippery piece of rock, 
at the same time throwing up her tail 
into the face of a huge iron-grey that 
followed close at her heels; he .laid down 
his ears with a grin, made a bite at her 
back, and pushed on between two of his 
companions. 

Suddenly, I was startled by a. shrill 
neigh over my head, which ended in a 
short snort, and looking up to the high 
hedge on the steep 'broken bank, I saw 
the beautiful head and neck of a milk- 
white steed, peering out over the strag- 
gling branches of a bramble. 

The creature stood in a fixed and sur- 
prised attitude, gazing into the lane, 
without motion, except that his distended 
nostrils again quivered with a snort, and 
his long, silky-looking tail continued 
lashing backwards and forwards, no^^ 
and then catching upon the brambleyii. 
Suddenly he tossed away his head, &ei 
off at a full gallop, and stopped o^tily 
when he came up to the hedge at the 
corner of the field. Digitized by LjOOglC 
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Bf thki time a b6y, who had dropped 
biHHielf fhmi the back of one of the cart 
horftea, pttllinf the halter from his ears^ 
and taming him, with hi$ companion, 
intd a meadow at the end of the lane, 
bewail hammering at a peg with a stone, 
to fatten the old broken gate, which he 
Jtad dragy^ed together with some diffl- 
cnlty. The white steed tossed up his 
nose at the noise, and pntting down his 
ears, bonnded wildly oter ^e pasture, 
his hoof scarcely sounding on the turf. 

His noble form was finely set oflP by 
the distant and dark hedge; and when 
he stooped his head to tear away the 
grass, his top- knot and flowing mane 
sthiggled loosely from his forehead and 
neck, and his silky tail hung down to his 
terjr fetlocks. 

* * * ♦ * 

It was a brewery's heavy-laden dray 
that came rumbling along^, crushing the 
hard gravel beneath its grinding wheels. 
The horses were huge, ponderous, and 
powerful creatures, and as the sun shone 
upon them, they looked glorious^ glitter- 
ing as they did iu their harness of bright 
brass. I followed the team to the 
brewer's yard, and saw the fore horse 
nnhooked from the traces. He was of a 
dark^ iron-grey colour ; his mane hung 
in plats from his thick, arched neck ; 
and as he stood apart from the rest, quiet 
as a lamb, with the chains thrown over 
his back, his head still reined up, and 
his broad chest nearly fronting me, I 
thought (hat I had nevet seen a more 
magnificent- looking animal. 

As I stood admiring him, one of the 
brewer's men laid hold of a child, and 
Swung him upon the animaPs back. 
Hardhr could he straddle his legs wide 
enough to sit there, and yet the obedient 
beast turned as he tugged at the bridle, 
tod went wherever he guided him. A 
Beast of this kind reminds you of the 
Strength of the elephant. Hook half-a- 
dozen such brutes to the Monument, and 
you would almost expect to see it topple 
over to the ground. 

* * < « IK 

It was a retired, knolly field, one end 
Of which, varied with clumps of hawthorn 
Dushes, and patches of gorse, fern, and 
^Oatse long graas, shelved off do^n to 
\%& very brink 6f the clear brook that 
i^h^ its way through the broken 

S*oimd at the bottom. The sun was 
^Xh, and the heavens were adorned with 
fm« of snowy-^white clouds. There was 
a whispering among the leaves in the 



coppiee to the right, and here Md Utem 
in the hedgerows a daffodil dafioed In te 
breeae. 

All at ottce eame, dashing throng tk# 
furze and stunted bushes^ three bigh« 
spfrited, unbroken eolts, full of life aad 
courage, their fetlocks and top- knots 
shaggy and long^ and their manes and 
tails blown about by the winds. 

Sudden was the stand they made oft 
arriving at the spot where I stood, pardy 
sheltered by a hawthorn bosh, admirinf 
their fine forma^ atid the -speed and spirit 
with which they pursued their boisterous 
sport. The respite was but for a nooment 
A loud snort expressed their disphbisare 
at the intruder. Wheeling rapidly t^nd, 
their heels were in an instant in 4be adr^ 
and plunging forward, they soon neighed 
me a proud defiance firom the opposite 
end of the pasture. Their skins were 
then uneurry combed, their hoofs tmshod 
with iron, and their flowing tails Qtimoti- 
lated ; and I eould not but sigh to thioh 
of the whip and the spur, tb£ curb -sM 
the collar, that aWalted them. . 

* 41 * * 4 

Fresh, and smooth, and glossy were 
the four impatient bays that stood bar^ 
nessed to a stage-coach about to leave tba 
door of the hotel. As they pawed the 
ground, I gazed with admiration on the^ 
soft^brigbtskihSjtheit'new-combedmanes^ 
and their dark, slender legs. The teat 
two were rubbing tibeir heads together 
with backward ears, While the leader! 
moved aside to the right and left, tossing 
up their heads with eager impatience. 
Well corned, high mettled, and strong 
in their haughty spirit, what recked they 
for the journey befbre them f In aether 
minute the reins were gathered np in die 
hand of the coachman, the ti*aees sttd-' 
denly tightened, the blast of the horti 
sounded through the air, and lotid was 
the clattering of hoofs on the patement 
as the coach rolled rapidly a^*«y. 

A complete scene of hurry si&d cmhbi 
sion wasinthe ya^d of the Swan itm^ whd^ 
a mingled heap of bags and hosier, eoata 
and cMaks, trunks and trappings, hf on 
the ground, beside the bespattered mail*- 
coach, which had arrived five minutes 
before. Three of the toU-irom ^tm 
had already stumbled up th^ yaiiA, iii 
one weary brute alone rtrntdaei i^ Bl 
unhooked from the loaded ^t%id#. ill 
length a slap from the band of the Mtf< 
hng ostler, as he tossed the tracM^NI^ 
the back of the weary I east, seal IM 
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Ajf^lf after hh companions. Short snti 
tremming wer6 his steps; as the breath 
bm^t forth in straight lines of steam from 
bis distefided nostrils, and the smoke 
rose np from his panting sides. I marked 
itie stifitiess of the hind legs, his fore 
legs were bent forwards at the knees, 
4nd his swollen veins started otit, branch- 
ing in all directions along his neck, 
shouldfers, and head, like the fibres on 
the under side of a currant leaf. I saw, 
too, the dark patches on his sides, where 
die traces had chafed them, and the 
roam-flakes that were spattered abont the 
bridle and harness. It was sad to see 
how that creature's strength was ex- 
hausted, and his mettle and high bearing 
brought down. He staggered on to the 
stable ; but I knew that at the dawn of the 
Coijiing day he would agaiii be roused to 
his labour. My heart ached as I gazed 
aft^r him, and I could not help hoping 
that the poor brute had no power to 
wander back in his memory to the free 
and frollcs^ome days of his colthood. 

On a windy day I passed \)y the cot- 
tage at the end of the common. Old 
Dinger was standing in the lane, by the 
crazy and creaking gate that was swing- 
ing to and fro on its rusty hinges. His 
top-knot and fetlocks were in sad dis- 
order, his mane tossed and scattered 
about on his neck, and his tail was driven 
between his legs. How the aged animal 
eould sleep in the blustering wind I can- 
not teli, but asleep he was, or at least 
seemed to be so. There he stood, droop- 
ing his head, and resting his hind foot on 
t!ie tip of his shoe. His eye, for he had 
but one, was half shut, and his lower lip 
hung 5iown as if it hardly belonged to his 
mouth. I looked on the raw shoulders, 
the swelled heels, and §ticking-out bones 
of diie poor brute with pity, and only 
comforted myself with the thought, that 
Us his infirmities increased his sense of 
feeling would be deadened, and that, at 
the worst, his days of weariness and 
misery would now be but few, 

J^ut enough, and perhaps more than 
enough, unless I could acquit njyself 
better. Should the eye of a certain 
frtend' of mine; extravagantly fond <^ 
mrses, see lliese meagre observations, I 
rfbiril get curry-combed a little for the 
poverty of my language on so rich a sub- 
ject of retxMirk ; but w^ are often feeble 
nrhen we wish to be powerful. For the 
kttt time, I say, I love the horse, and feel 
indignant atf^ h!«^ Ml treatment. I have 



seen him kshed tmmier6ffblly while ptitK 
ing ^ the loaded csrt; spiked untn^rif* 
fully while galJopping at his utmost 
speed ; goaded unmercifirily while bend- 
ing beneath an unreasonable load ; btfAged 
i unmercifully on the ribs with to iron 
windlass while straiMng his strength at 
the coal-boat on the canal ; and once I 
saw him unmercifully tirged forward in s 
mail-coach, till he dropped down dead oti* 
the road. If ye hav6 hors^, be m^ci* 
fill ; and if not, urge those to be merciful 
who have. Ungrateful indeed shall we 
• be to the horse, if we reward him with 
I unkindness ; and still more ungrateful to 
his Almighty Maker, if we show not 
mercy to His creatu/es, who has mani« 
fested so much mercy to ourselveis. 
■ " ■ # " ■ « 

SCRIPTURlft ILLUSTRAT10K9. 

Thb Rev. John A. Clark, y^Mtg 

i from Malta, says— On our way to tike 

I Marina, several thiugs met my eye, that 

: seemed to furnish fresh illustration to 

various passages of Scripture. 

The narrow road, leading through- 
fields and vineyards, along which wc 
passed, often had, 6n either side of it, 
a stone wall. The animals on which we 
rode seemed perpetually inclined, when- 
ever they encountered a slough, or any 
strange appearance, to rush up against 
! the sides of one of these walls ; and it 
was only by using the greatest precau- 
^ tion that We prevented our feet, several 
j times, from being crushed. Tnitf pro- 
pensity in our donkeys, strikingly re- 
minded me -of Balaam's adventure in 
going to the king of Moab, ** The an- 
gel of the Lord stood in a path of the' 
j vineyards, a wall being on this side, aiid' 
a wall on that side. And when the ass 
saw the angel of the Lord, she thrust her- 
j self unto the wall, and crushed* Balaam's 
foot against the wall," Num. xxii. ^4, 25. 
In our younger days, we have ofteff 
wondered at that Divine prohibition, iff 
the Mosaic law, ** Thou shalt not plough 
with an ox and an ass together,** Deut. 
xxii. 10. We had never seen an instance . 
of this, and it seamed so unnatural, that 
we could hardly conceive that the perverse 
mind of man would be moved witn i wish 
to yoke up these animals together, to cai*ry 
on his agricultural operation^. But in 
our ride through this island, W6 saw, 
perhaps in tweiity instances, att ox and 
an ass, and often a dow and an' -ass, 
yoked together before the plough. 

Another Scripture illustratloti, by 
which we were particularly strutk,WB« 
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derived from the flocks of sheep and 
goats that fed together, in the same 
field, or on the same common. The 
goats were of a finer breed than I had 
before seen, and the sheep had long 
coarse hairy wool ; so that, in casting 
your eyes over the field, you could 
hardly say, at the first glance, which were 

foatSj and which were sheep. The shep- 
erd, I perceived, at evening brought 
the flock home, and separated them into 
two parts ; putting the sheep by them- 
selves, and the goats by themselves. 
The words of the Saviour never 
came home to my mind with greater 
force, than after witnessing this arrange- 
ment : ** Before him shall be gathered aJ] 
nations ; and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats : and he shall 
set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left," Matt. xxv. 82, 33. 
» 

A PERSIAN TALE. 

The following story alludes to the 
pilgrimage to Alecca, which takes place 
every year, on certain days. The im- 
mense number mentioned as joining in 
it, may be explained by the fact, that it 
is considered an indispensable duty of 
every Moslem, at least once in his life, 
if he has the health and pecuniary n^eans 
necessary for it. The neglect of it, 
without a sufficient excuse, is sometimes 
pleaded against a witness in a Moham- 
medan court, as a reason why hb evi- 
dence should not be accepted. 

Abdallah says — One year I went on 
pilgrimage, and after my pilgrimage was 
ended, I had gone into my private apart- 
ment to sleep awhile. And while I was 
sleeping, I saw two angels descend from 
heaven; and one said to the other, 
"How many thousand pilgrims came 
this year to the pilgrimage ?" He re- 
plied, "Eight hundred thousand." Then 
the other asked, ** And was the pilgrim- 
age of any of these accepted?" He 
said, "No I not of one." When I 
heard this, says Abdallah, I was much 
' troubled, and said to myself. Have so 
many come from the remotest parts of 
the world, with so much labour and 
trouble; through deep seas and by distant 
roads, and through deserts; and have 
they all lost their labour? Then said 
the second angel, " There is one, named 
All. Bin Mawakkaf, in Damascus, who 
has not come on the pilgrimage at all, yet 
he has been accepted, and all his sins 
have been forgiven him." When I 



awoke, I, said, " There is nothing bet- 
ter than that I go and visit this man." 
So I set my face toward Damascus, and 
travelled till I arrived there : and when 
I was arrived, I asked for his dwelling, 
and they told it me. So I knocked at 
the door, and one came and opened it ; 
and I said to him, ** What is thy name ?" 
And he told me, " Ali Bin Mawakkaf." 
Then said I, " Come, I have something 
to say to thee." Whpn he had sat some 
time, I asked him, " What is thy trade ?" 
He said, "I am a mender of old 
clothes." Then I told him what I had 
dreamed : upon which he asked me my 
name : and when he heard it, he uttered 
a cry, and fell down at my feet. I 
asked him, " What hast thou done, that 
thou' shouldst find such acceptance?" 
He replied, " I had long been desirous 
of making the pilgriipage, but had not 
the means of doing so. At last I saved^ 
three hundred dirhems from my earn- 
ings ; and this year I meant to have per- 
formed the journey. One day a woman, 
who was in my house, wished for some- 
thing to e&t from die house of our 
neighbour, and begged I would go and 
ask for it : so I went, and asked for some 
food. The woman came out to me, and 
said, 'For six days and nights my 
children have tasted nothing. To-day 
we found a dead ass, and I cut off part 
of the flesh, and I have cooked it for my 
children ; and this shall not be withheld 
from you.* When I heard this, my heart 
was struck with grief, and I said to my* 
self, * My pilgrimage is yet in my house ;* 
and immediately I gave these three hun- 
dred dirhems to this poor woman, and 
said to her, *Buy food for thy children :* 
and when she had cooked it, I took part j 
of it to my neighbour." When Alxial- 
lah heard this, he said, " The angel was 
'right in his report, and just in his judg- 
ment." 

A purer light falls on us than on Ali 
Bin Mawakkaf; we enjoy that of Divine 
revelation, which declares, that salvation 
is "not of works, 'but of grace." Yet we 
do not always estimate acts aright. The 
poor widow, who cast her two mites into 
the treasury, is said by our Lord, to 
have given more than the rich men, not- 
withstanding their costly gifts. Grod 
looketh at 3ie heart To a deed which 
excites public attention, and calls forth 
loud applause, he may have no respeet ; 
while, on one performed in secret, and 
when known calling forth no tribate, 
he may look ,j|^ ^^f^^. 
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INVENTION OF THE RUSSIANS. 

The Russians have an extraordinary 
talent for imitation ; but this, in my 
opinion, is nothing more than the effect of 
natural abilities, circumstanced as they 
have been. When the civilized world 
was laid open to them, and the acquisi- 
tion of the French, German, and Eng- 
lish languages introduced the Russian 
students into the temple of arts and 
sciences of the eighteenth century, they 
soon found they had every thing to learn : 
they beheld models placed before them 
in every department of knowledge; 
models, which they must first be content 
to imitate, before they could think of 
improving upon them. It is the general 
rule, that the scholar imitates, and the 
master invents ; and this is applicable to 
the exercise of talent in nations as well 
as individuals. - 

New inventions in the arts, and useful 
discoveries in the sciences, generally 

groceed from nations that have cultivated 
oth through many succeeding ages, and 
where the body of the people have been 
educated, by which the door is opened to 
the exercise of talent in all classes. It 
is painful to be obliged to state, however, 
that where remarkable instances of ta- 
lent, for imitation, have appeared among 
the lower classes of the Russians, the 
individuals have generally, sooner or 
later, fallen into drunkenness, and have 
lived and died in misery : probably, their 
total want of moral cultivation, and of 
freedom, have driven some of them to 
this ; for the faculty of imitation does 
not confer upon its possessor culture, 
either moral or religious, nor does it 
secure him from seeking gratification in 
the lowest vices. Few instances can be 
shown in which mere genius has raised 
a Russian peasant to honour and opu- 
lence: but how frequently is this the 
case in other countries, where the people 
are free! — Pinker ton. 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 

THE CEUETERIKf 07 LONDON. 

SiN and sorrow may be called twins, 
for they both appear to have entered the 
world toeether ; and if they are not always 
seen walking side by side, the latter is 
continually found to be treading on the 
heels of the former. No sooner did our 
first parents sin, than they hid them- 
selves, through fear, from the presence 
of the Lord. No sooner did they for- 
feit Paradise by transgression, than the 



sentence of death was passed upon them ; 
^* Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return," Gen. iii. 1 9. Truly, indeed, is 
it said in Holy Writ, " The wages of siu 
is death,*' Rom. vi. 23. 

And ever since those earlier davs, have 
feebleness and strength, age and youth, 
gone down to the grave : we hear not 
only, but see, the humiliation of mortal 
man. '*One dieth in his full strength, 
being wholly at ease and quiet Another 
dieth in the bitterness of his soul," Job 
xxi. 23, 25. And thus will it be with 
the goodliest and greatest, the mightiest 
and the meanest, until death shall be 
swallowed up in victory. " They shall 
lie down alike in the dust, and the worms 
shall cover them," Job xxi. 26. 

Under this general sentence of death, 
the committal of the lifeless body to the 
ground becomes a matter of importance. 
Where the inhabitants of the world are 
few, the burial of the dead is attended 
with little difficulty. The wilderness 
and solitary place of the savage, and the 
retired villages of civilized life, are dif- 
ferently situated, in this respect, to the 
populous town and crowded city. In the 
latter, sad spectacles are often seen, and 
fearful consequences frequently follow, 
the unhealthy accumulation of the re- 
mains of the dead. For these evils the 
establishment of cemeteries, somewhat 
remote from the busy haunts of men, 
appears to be the simplest, if not the 
only cure. 

It would be a formidable affair to go 
back to ancient Memphis, and describe 
all the changes onward, from its far- 
famed resting-place of the dead, to that 
of Naples, and the white marble cemetery 
of Pisa, adorned with paintings and an- 
tique sarcophagi. All that I purpose to 
accomplish is, to give a brief sketch of 
the cemeteries of modern London. There 
may now be enumerated six of these; 
but, as part of them are as yet but im- 
perfectly formed, it would be time thrown 
away to dwell upon them. The ceme- 
teries which are at the present time the 
least known are one at Peckham, another, 
a private one^ to the east of London, and 
a third at Stoke Newington. This latter 
one is regarded by many with much 
interest, from the circumstance of its 
being formed in Abney Park, where 
Dr. Watts so often strolled, while resid- 
ing, for thirty-six years, in the hospitable 
mansion of sir Thomas Abney and his 
excellent family. 
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: The General Cemetery at Kensal 
Green, on the Harrow-road, is a inile 
and a half from Paddington. I have 
joft passed through its archway entrance. 
The forty-six acres now lying before me 
form, for the most part, a gentle slope ; 
the south part, bounded by the canid, 
being lower than the north. The ground 
is unequally divided, and the eastern, or 
lesser division, of four or five acres, is not 
consecrated. There are two chapels, 
one in each division ; that in the western, 
with its colonnades and catacombs, is on 
a larger scale than the other. 

The lofty surrounding wall, occasion- 
ally lightened and diversified with iron 
railing, has an imposing effect, and the 
trees, shrubs, and fiowers, look fresh; 
but Uiis unconsecrated part of the ceme- 
tery, where I now am, has not, at present 
many memorials of the dead. In a few 
years there will be a change in this 
respect, and the centre space, now un- 
diversified with a single tomb, will 
doubtless be studded over with the 
sculptured records of death's achieve- 
ments. One of the most striking objects 
now before me is an elderberry bush in 
full flower, standing like the guardian of 
the grave over which it is planted. 

Here and there a. name that looks 
strange to an English eye arrests my 
attention. " Elie Kaffin," from Switaer- 
land. "Josephine Lach Szyrma,** a 
dutlM daughter of Poland, with ** Charles 
Raqueiller," and ** Stanislas Michael Al- 
bert Ratojski," the children of Polish re- 
fugees. Thus it is that the inhabitants of 
one country find a resting place for their 
mouldering remains in another. Already 
in this extended cemetery the remains 
of mortal men from the four quarters 
of the earth repose. They "slumber 
side by side, and the whirlwind cannot 
wake them." 

In the consecrated part of the ceme- 
tery, the burial service is performed 
according to the rites of the church of 
England, but in the other part some 
other service is substituted. The line 
of demarcation between the consecrated 
and unconsecrated parts of the cemetery 
is marked by a ditcn and gate ; this line 
I have passed, and am now taking a sur- 
vey of the vast area to the west. Hie 
birds are singing, the branches of the 
trees are bending to and fro, the knaves 
are rustling, and the breeze is gently 
breathing around. Hark ! what a sudden 
and boisterous in-break there is amid the 
comparative quietude of the place. It is 



the impatient panting of a steam carriage 
hurrying along the adjoiningrailroad ; and 
now the loud whistle, or rather the wfld 
war-whoop-like scream that gives notice 
of its arrival, is sounding shrill in my 
ears. Noisy, active life, and siletit, 
motionless death, are dividing my atten- 
tion. 

There is hardly a passage in Hdy 
Scripture more frequently misunderstood 
and misquoted than that in the fourth 
chapter of the epistle of Peter^ ** Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sins." In- 
stead of charity being set forth as the 
love and mercy that would willingly 
cover the faults of others, it is usnidly 
represented as a quality which vrill cover 
over, and atone for, the sins of its pos- 
sessor. The pyramidic monumetit be- 
side me is another instance of this mis- 
conception. It tells the reader that be 
whose dust lies beneath it was "renowned 
for his charity, which did not cover a 
multitude of sins, but only heightened 
many virtues.*' A misconception on the 
part of another should make us doublv 
circumspect ourselves, lest we should fall 
into yet greater errors. * * Open thou mine 
eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law. Give me understandmg, 
and I shall keep thy law," Psa. oxix. 
16, 34. 

The sun is shining, the elouds are 
sailing along the skies, and a profusion 
of trees of various kinds, with shrubs and 
flowers, ornamenting the sides of the 
eemetery, as well as the diflerent parts 
Where the monuments abound, by turns 
attract my eye. Within a few feet of 
the spot where I am standing, moulders 
the dust of one of the companions of my 
earlier days. I saw him committed to 
the tomb. He was my junior, yet here 
am I musing over his grave. "Lwd, 
make me to know mine end, and the 
measure of my days, what it is, that I 
may/know how frail I am," Psa. xxxix. 4. 

The living love to honour their de- 
parted friends, by marking their death- 
stones with sucn information as they 
consider creditable to their memory. I 
have noticed the fi^lowing records of diis 
kind in my walk among the tombs aid 
catacombs : — ** An eminent printer." 
" Chief engineer to his highness Mo* 
hammed All Pacha." ' * Head master of 
Reading school." " Some time pvincipal 
store-keeper of the ordnanefe." '*A 
resnecUble merchant" "A faithfd 
and confidential servant'* "Inspector 
general of hoapitals.'* "A gaUnt and 
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distioguished soldier/' '^Physician to 
king George iv." " Bishop of St. Da- 
▼id's." ** Author of the Histwy of 
Sumatra." "Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty." These, and numberless other 
inscriptimis appear, in which respect and 
affection for the dead is mingled with 
some degree of living vanity. Who is 
there among us that is quite content to 
be nobody and unknown ? 

Here is a massive granite pedestal 
without an inscription ! What shall I 
write thereon? **Here lieth the dust 
oi an heir of immortality!" or, ''He 
went down to ^ grave an unrepentant 
sinner ?" What a solemn consideration 
it is, that ^* The grave can neither with- 
hold the righteous from happiness, nor 
protect the wicked from unutterable 
woe?" 

From the colossal pillars of the portico 
of the chapel, the view of the cemetery 
is a sweet cme, and quite in character. 
There is no affected sentimentality ; no 
littlenesses nor gewgaws to catch the 
eye. No child's play of making gardens, 
as in many parts of '^P^re la Chaise." 
AU is vast, sober, chaste, fieldlike, and 
beautiful; rather sweet than romantic, 
•ad the prospect to the south is exten- 
sive. 

A fluted pillar of pure marUe, having 
the semblance of hemg suddenly broken, 
is meant to be symbolical of tne sudden 
death of a young lady, aged 25, who was 
called away from the world without a 
moment's warning. "Her sun went 
down while it was yet day." " Beader ! 
when . thou hearest that a fdilow-mortal 
has been suddenly plunged into eternity, 
think of the mercy that has spared thee." 

A painter, engaged in bronzing the 
iron palisades of a monument, has con- 
-oedea, though somewhat unwillingly, 
that the gates of Hyde Park, near Apsley 
House, are bronzed "pretty well." He 
Jbos just given me his card, that in case I 
should want any thing in his way, he 
may have the pleasure of serving me in 
a superior manner. 

In another part of the grounds, ob- 
serving a young man at work, coating 
over the sculptured letters on a marble 
tomb with size, before painting them 
black, I remarked to him, " Why that 
must be double trouble." "Yes, it is, 
. sir," said he with a black look, "but my 
master "ff here the sudden appear- 
ance of his master prevented him from 
finishing the neatesoce; otherwise, he 
wsald no doid>i kav« inforscd me, that 



his master was an unreasonable man, who 
cared nothing about the double trouble 
of his journeyman, for he never paid 
him for it. Oh the world ! the world I 
With masters and servants, self-interest 
is as lynx-eyed in a burial-ground as at 
the Stock Exchange. 

There are many fine monuments in 
the cemetery, but few oi them will vie 
with the costly specimens in St Paul's 
and Westmmster Abbey. There are, 
also, some fair inscriptions, but hardly 
any of a very striking kind ; yet is the 
place full of interest, and the longer I 
linger among the tombs, the higher does 
the place rise in my estimation. 

The colonnade of Grecian architecture 
on the north side is sure to attract the 
eye, and draw the feet of the visitor to 
the place, either before or after he has 
examined the chapel. There are cata- 
combs in which two thousand coffins may 
rest undisturbed; and the number c^ 
monuments already erected is consider- 
able. The north nde of the cemetery is 
much more thickly peopled with the 
dead than any other part, probably on 
account of its elevated ^tuation. 

Death is indeed no respecter of per- 
sons ; the infant and the aged are sleep- 
ing beneath my feet. Thwe is the last 
house of Mowison, the hygeist, the cele- 
brated vender of pills ; and yonder is the 
high-erected monument of John Saint 
John Long, no less famous than the 
former personage for the peculiarity of 

his medical practice. 
**♦«*** 

And this is Norwood ! Green fields, 
grassy slopes, woods, and handsome 
mansions rise in the distance ; and here 
is the goodly cemetery <rf forty acres, 
which has drawn me from the busy city, 
whose cathedral is visible from the place. 

I have stepped into the entrance-lodge, 
and turned over the ample leaves of the 
great parchment book, whose pag^ 
formed into squares, correspond, on a 
miniature scale, with the forty acres of 
burial ground immediately around me. 
Every tree within my view seems to 
flourish but the cypress. From this spat 
I can count five cypress trees, absolutely 
withered from their natural green colour 
to a ruddy brown. 

The monionents of tiie dead are at 
present few ; and the cemetery presents 
that retired, grassy, leafv, flowery ap- 
pearance, which, canopied by the clear 
blue sky, and breathed on by the balmy 
air, is truly delightf uL Unoonscipittiy I 
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have been indulging one of those musing, 
dreamy abstractions in which we become 
posthumous. I have been fancying that 
my faded body lay beneath the turf, at 
the foot of the hul there ; that the sun 
was going down, and that a friend was 
just pluckiuff a flower from the grave of 
the rerambulator. 

A gravel walk is the only barrier be- 
tween the consecrated and unconsecrated 
parts of the ground ; and as a spectator 
gazes on the broad acres in the centre, 
unbroken by a grave, and studded over 
with myriads of daisies, he can hardly 
persuade himself that he is in a place of 
sepulture. Seventy thousand pounds 
have already been expended to render 
the place worthy the patronage of the 
public, and certainly great praise is due 
to both architect and landscape gardener. 

But pleasant as this place is, the 
thought intrudes, what chequered scenes 
are yet to be passed through by those 
whose bodies will here be deposited! 
what hopes and fears ! what joys and 
sorrows ! Will they thoughtlessly live 
and die without God in the world? or 
will they finish their course with joy, and 
find the end thereof eternal life ? There 
is no peace to the wicked ; but the hum- 
ble Christian, whose faith is in lively ex- 
ercise, has peace at the last. 

A thousand fears of dreadful name 

Ungodly men surprise; 
But oh, in vrhat a peaceful frame 

The pardoned sinner dies ! 

With glory shining round his head, 

And sunbeams on his breast, 
He lays him calmly on his bed, 

And smiling sinks to rest. 

The episcopal-looking chapel, with its 
octagonal towers, on the brow of the hiU, 
fronting the west, has a fine efiect, and 
that facing the north-west is little infe- 
rior to it. They are built with the Suf- 
folk white brick, and have a chaste and 
cleanly appearance. The high boundary 
wall and palisades that enclose the 
cemetery must have been very costly. 
Here is a heap of clayey soil, recently 
thrown up from a depth of twenty feet, 
and yet it is stiflF and dry. We carry 
with us our notions of comfort even in 
thinking of the grave, and thus a dry 
soil is indispensable for a burial groundi. 

I have nassed through the chapels, 
and descenaed to the vaults below them, 
the silent receptacles of the dead. The 
chapels are plain, but in excellent keep- 
ing. Many would like some stained 
glass in the lar^e window, and I should 
have no objection to a little drapery 



round it, to increase the solemnity of the 
place ; but these things are not import- 
ant, and can be dispensed with. The 
manner of lowering the coffins into the 
vaults, (by means of a piston working in 
water underneath the chapel,) must have 
a striking efiect on those who have never 
witnessed any thing of the kind. While 
the mourners, who have attended the 
solemn service for the dead, are yet 
gazing, with eyes half blinded with tears, 
on the coffin that contains the body of 
the departed, the elevated bier, or stand, 
on which it lies, begins slowly and noise- . 
lessly to sink, without any apparent ^ 
agency. The astonished spectator can 
hardly believe his senses ; yet lower and 
lower the coffin descends, until it alto- 
gether disappears. The service is very 
solemnly and impressively performed. 
I am told, that at a funeral, a few days 
ago, in an assembly of at least a hundred 
persons, scarcely was a dry eye seen in 
the chapel. 

While walking in the grounds, the 
sound of youthful voices reaches me. 
The boys of the neighbouring school, 
near the entrance of the cemetery, have 
rushed into their play-ground, and all is 
liberty, and life, and merriment. Happy 
boyhood I The cares of the world light 
not on thy joyous brow, nor do its mani- 
fold sorrows rest more than a moment 
on thy heart. 

Thy life is all to-day, and in thy gladness, 
Tliou canst not see nor feel to-morrow's sadness. 

As I leave the cemetery, a flood of 
light is pouring down from the south- 
west on the place, and crimson and gold, 
and an unbearable blaze of glory, marks 
where the declining sun is careering 
along the skies. Let me bear in mind, 
that whether the last house is shrouded 
with gloom or gilt with glory, the herifco 
age of the righteous is a lire of peace, 
a death of hope, and a resurrection to 
eternal joy. 

« 41 4" « « 41 * 

I am now at Highgate, having had a 
pleasant walk here from Highbury with 
a friend. Part of the road has been 
along retired lanes, and the other part 
mosUy across green fields; the pure 
breath of heaven has blown around us, 
the clouds have sailed along majesticdly 
over our heads, and varied conversation 
has made a ramble, agreeable in itself, 
yet more agreeable. The North London 
cemetery is before us ; and erected on its 
entrance, facing the south-east, sttnds 
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an abbey-like kind of edif!ce> of minia- 
ture size, with an octangular and orna- 
mental dome. In this building, which 
possesses every accommodation for the 
purpose, with a large room and private 
gallery for infirm mourners and invalids, 
the solemn service is performed ; a win- 
dow of painted glass, representing the 
ascension of our Saviour, adorns its ex- 
tremity, with another compartment on 
each side of it executed in colours of 
great beauty. But where is the artist 
whose hand so recently called into ex- 
istence these trophies of his skill? 
Alas ! he lies motionless : his dust is 
now reposing in the cemetery. He has, 
no doubt, stood where I am standing. 
Doubtless, his eyes have sparkled with 
unwonted lustre'while gazing on the lu- 
minous exhibition before me; but now 
he is returned to the dust. Thus, at 
the very threshold of the cemetery, 
and while looking at the bright emblem 
of immortality, I am once more reminded, 
that "there is but a step between me 
and death." 

The solemn procession of a funeral, 
with hearse, coaches, coal-black horses, 
and nodding plumes, gliding along the 
winding avenue of Swain's lane, shaded 
with overhanging trees, must have an 
imposing efiect as it approaches the 
cemetery. Swain's lane runs along that 
part of Highgate hill called Traitor's 
hill, from the circumstance of the con- 
federates of Guy Faux having assembled 
there to await the expelled explosion of 
the gunpowder placed utidfU^H^ Parlia- 
ment house, on the memoralral 5th 6§. 
November, 1605. 

The cemetery, for the most^part, is 
spread out before us. It is a steep ac- 
clivity, of soHi^'tii^eteen or twenty acres, 
with a surface bea»^fully varied, now 
rising into swelling hills, bedecked with 
shrubs and flowers, and now exhibit- 
ing, on every hand, the monuments of 
the dead. Column, pyramid, sarco- 
phagus, tomb, va8e,'and sculptured stone 
arrest the eye, wim a gigantic mound, 
canopied with a goodly cedar; while 
Highgate new church, crowning the 
brow of the* hill, with its "heaven- 
directed spire," stands above the upper 
verge of this place of graves. Beauty 
and death seem to have entered into a 
compact together; for while the latter 
delves freely beneath the ground, the 
former takes undisputed possession of its 
surface. 

Greary, the architect, and Ramsey, the 



landscape gardener, have united their 
talents in a very successful manner to 
decorate the cemetery ; while the church 
above the grounds, a chaste Gothic 
building, from designs of Vulliamy, ren- 
ders the picture complete. 

We have gained the rising ground 
approaching the cedar tree, and the 
beauties of the cemetery are more fully 
unfolded. Flowers in profusion are 
blooming in all directions. Mountain 
ashes, laburnums, sycamores, acacias, 
laurel, and rose trees, are mingled with 
others of longer growth. The decorated 
resting places of the dead, set forth the 
attention of their surviving friends ; and 
the gay colours of the rose, the geranium, 
and the poppy, contrast — ^the dark hue of 
the cypress : hearts-ease has been freely 
planted in the shadow of the tomb, and 
its deep purple flowers are grateful to 
the gaze. These flowers spread cheer- 
fulness around them, and breathe of hope 
and expectation. 

What though my flesh, beneath the sod, 

Awhile shall moulder in the dust ; 
Yet wakened by the trump of God, 

The grave shall then resign its trust. 

Though clouds and darkness now may lower. 

My Saviour's glory I shall see ; 
His wisdom, love, and mighty power, 

From sin and death shall rescue me. 

As I glance around, I see workmen, 
(for the place is yet unfinished,) lying at 
full l^gth on the earth, enjoying a tem- 
porary cessation from labour. Strangers, 
v^ung, middle aged, and old, are visiting 
the different ptfrts of the cemetery ; and 
yonder is a matron habited in sable, 
musing over a graven stone. Not only 
do the sculptured stones remind me of 
the brevity of life, but other symbols of 
mortality are numerous. Sere leaves 
sprinkle the pathway; faded flowerets 
are drooping in the sunshine ; and at my 
feet lies a hillock of witherecl ^rass, that 
the scythe of the mower has cut down in 
its prime. 

In the north-west part of the heavens, 
a thunderstorm seems brooding in the 
air, for the dark clouds are rolled together, 
in heavy masses, clothing with solemnity 
the clear azure beyond them, while 
gleams of sunshine only render the 
frowning sky more awful. My com- 

E anion is gazing upwards at the burdened 
eavens with some anxiety ; it becomes 
doubtful whether we shall escape the 
drenching deluge. What varied emo- 
tions enter the mind in such a scene as 
this, dividing our thoughts between the 
living and the dead. 
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The Aimdereloud has dispersed itself, 
and traTelled onwards. We must now 
enter the Egyptian avenue ; the ponder- 
ous eornioe, the obelisks and pillars, the 
angular entrance, and the flying serpent, 
are all in excellent keeping with the 
place. We are now among the cedars 
of Lebanon, talking of ancient Eg3rpt ; 
of die Pharaohs of (M ; of the custom of 
embalming ; of Belioni, and the mum- 
my pits of Goumou. 'Hris is a striking 
scene ; the catacombs below, the dark 
resting places of the dead, are in strong 
contrast with the roses seen on the circu- 
lar garden abore them ; the cedar is 
fresh and beautiful, and spreads its flat, 
flaky fohage luxuriously abroad. 

Now, if it was necessary, but it is not, 
I would put it on record, for the guidance 
of those who may survive me when I go 
the way of all flesh, ** Lay not my body 
in the catacombs, but place it among 
kindred dust, and cover it with the green 
sod." 

We live in strange times, and see 
strange things. Who would have thought 
fifty years ago, of making an English 
churchyard a garden of roses? or of 
paying between two and three hundred 
pounds for a narrow house wherein to 
lay his bones f Think not that I am 
blaming those who have ti^ desire and 
the means to secure a resting place hi 
the catacombs; but I w«ikl say to my 
own heart, 

)l« humble, and think ob tha truth thai the grvtf. 
Proclaims to the fool and the wise, 

^ond man is at best a poor handftil of dust, 
That the beggar may pau and despise. 

We have mounted to the brow of the 
hill, and are standing between the church 
and the cemetery, looking down on the 
Gothic terrace, the Egyptian avenue, 
and the cedar circle catacombs. The 
garden of death is now plainly seen in 
its length and its breadth, masses ol 
eLma. and other trees beautify the sur- 
rounding flekU» and Londra in the diso 
tanee» stretching itself right and left, 
with Greenwich and the eountry towarcU 
Gravesend far beyond. 

The public buildings <^ the city» the 
travelling steam*carriages fd the neigh* 
bouring railroad, and the arriving vi^<- 
(ff» at the cemetery, all speak of h^y life, 
while every foot of the broad acres in 
the foreground is dedicated to death. 

The cemeteries of the naetrepolis may 
be said to miogls the character of the 



British churchyard, with that of P^re la 
Chaise in Paris; being neither so mo- 
notonously solemn as the former, nor so 
artificial, sentimental, and ronsantio as 
the latter. They are entitled to the 
Perambulator's consideration, providiBg, 
as ^ey do, suitable resting places for iSe 
dead, si^ciently removed ftrom the 
habitations &t the living. It is alnoost 
impossible to muse among these flower 
gardens of the grave, without conneotisg 
them with some undefined emotions of 
our approaching dissolution. 

We are now quitting, with sense re- 
luctance, a ^)ot that death wiU render 
doubly dear to many a monmer as Um 
sun runs his annual career. And shidl 
the dead in^teed be raised incormptMe ? 
Shall the disunited atoms ci the departed 
again assume form and comehnessf 
Yes! 

Gad fiMrmed them flrom the doat, and Ha «ms 

more 
Wm give them strength and beauty as before. 
Though strewn as widely as the desert air, 
As winds can waft them, or as waters hew, 

H&w eheering, how a n i m atin g , bow 
heart-reviving are the words of the Re- 
deemer, *^ I am the resurrection, and the 
life : he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live ; and who* 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die!" John xi. 25, 28. Happy' 
indeed is he who can say, in the language 
of exulution, nothing doubting, ''I 
know that my Redeemer Uveth, and that 
he shall stand at the Utter day upon the 
earth : and though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I 
see God : whom I shall see for mvself, 
and mine eyes shall behdd, ana not 
another," Job xix. 25—27. 



IMPKOVIDENCE, 

On our quitting England, out assistant 

surgeon, poor Mae , was left behind^ 

in eoBsequence of gou^ to PortsHMMth 
in search oS our oow. He is now Msong 
the pasifengers cm board a vessel whi^ 
is just 2uprived, and the narrative of his 
adventures, with and without the oow, 
has diverted us exceedingly. He is » 
little, fat, sturdy ma% of short, punch- 
Uke figure, between thhrty and £sr^ 
years ei a^, with a vast deal of good 
AumcMir and willing aetivity about him; 
bustling, well-intending, and < 
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desirous to be useful* He is confideut 
and presumptuous, yet possesses a de- 
gree of personal timidity, bordering up- 
on superstition. Abruptly familiar with 
those he seeks, he grows importunate, 
and attaches himself even to annoyance ; 
being one of those people who have 
more of freedom than good manners, 
are perfect masters in ease, and as per- 
fectly ignorant in politeness. He is of 
that class which possesses more of wil- 
lingness than judgment — more of haste 
than order; one of those who engage 
with bold confidence, in whatever pre- 
sents itself, without looking to the event, 
or observing any thing of method in 
the execution; who are ever ready to 
plunge into difficulties, without a thought 
how to subdue them. 

The same sanguine feelings which 
lead him into troubles, tend to support 
him throii^h them. Not being ^ a 
disposition to brood over his distresses, 
he is seldom the subject of dismay, or 
the victim of sombre reflection. In- 
volved in one dilemma, he commonly 
escapes from it by rushing headlong 
into a greater, and often blunders on to 
his object, overcoming every impedi- 
ment by forcing circumstances, through 
all hazards, to the end proposed ; then, 
forgetful of the new difficulties which 
he has created, piques himself upon the 
merit of having accomplished his design. 

It being an ^sential comfort to have 
plenty of milk on the passage, we had 
purchased a cow to take on board ;. but 
owing to some neglect on shore, our 
valued animal had not reached the Lord 
Sheffield at the time the signid was made 
for sailing. We applied to the captain 
to know how we could proceed with the 
greatest probability of procuring her; 
vFho, telling us that it was not an ob- 
ject for which he could delay the ship, 
observed that the only chance of having 
our milk was by sending off some per- 
son instantly to Portsmouth, who would 
bring the cow, without a moment's loss 
<^ time. Mac ■ ■ > hearing this, im- 
mediately volunteered his services. A 
boat, returning to the shore, was ac- 
cordingly hailed, and away hurried 
Mac— for the cow ; not for once 
dreaming of the possibility of failure, 
or that there could be any risk of his 
being left behind. In the same un- 
thinking haste in which he left the ship, 
did he bustle on when he reached the 
town ; and from a thouffhtless blunder- 
ing in every step of nis proceeding, 



he was defeated in all his attempts to 
return on board. First, he neglected 
to secure a boat at the time he went on 
shore; next, he forgot the address <^ 
the person from whom the cow was 
purchased; afterwards, he lost time in 
cavilling with the man for not sending 
her off according to his engagement; 
then, he delayed by sitting down to 
take refreshment ; and when, at Isst, 
the poor animal was led to the water's 
edge, it proved that every boat was 
absent, and Mao '■ ' was compelled to 
wait in great anxiety for the return of 
one from Spithead. He now began to 
discover that he had proceeded rashly, 
and without calculating the means of 
success ; hut he ui\justly blamed his 
fortune, and abused the quiet, uncon- 
scious cow. 

Thus it ever is with the improvident, 
whether regarding his time, his purse, 
or his pursuits. The errors of impru- 
dence he never fails to attribute to mis- 
fortune; and he unfairly accuses the 
fates with what is only the result of his 
own folly or neglect. When a lugger 
arrived, it was too late to overtake the 
fleet; but he impulsively jumped into 
it, insisting on making a trial, and after 
remaining at sea for a considerable time, 
was obliged to return to Portsmouth; 
both himself and the cow having lost 
their passage. 

Now he hastily determined to go to 
the Isle of Wight, and try from thence 
to get on board the Lord Sheffield ; and 
after failing in this, he hurried to Ply- 
mouth, idly fancying that he might suc- 
ceed from thence. Here he was alike 
defeated. He then travelled to Milford 
Haven, and embarked for Ireland; and 
happened to arrive at Cove in time for the 
CorV convov, and applying to the captain 
of one of tne vessels for a passage, re* 
lated his adventures with and widiout 
the cow, as his passport. 

From the frankness of his manners, 
and the willingness he ex^essed to put 
up with all uie inconveniences which 
might present themselves, as well as 
from his companionable familiarity, the 
master of the vessel became interested 
in his behalf, and soon adopted him as 
his priiusipal associate. The ship met 
with an accident at sea ; but afterwards 

made a favourable passage, and Ma c * ■ 

is arrived in safety at Barbadoes, where 
he relates, with great delight, all his 
perils by sea, and his troubles on shore. 
-^Pmchartrs Notes an the West hidiee. 
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BBTHLEHEM^-CONHDENCE IN GOD. 



BETHLEHEM. 

The neighbourhood of Bethlehem pro- 
duces the olive and the fig, in compara- 
tive abundance, with the trees planted 
in terraces. The situation of the place 
would be agreeable, if the country over 
which it looks were brought under cul- 
tivation, or planted wiui trees. The 
valley around it is not large, nor is the 
hill elevated upon which it stands, as 
it is in "the hill country;" and the 
summits of many other hills are seen 
from it, at nearly the same elevation. 

The interesting tpansaction, related 
with so much simplicity in the book 
of Ruth, took place in this neighbour- 
hood. It was in the gate of Bethlehem, 
that Boaz sat, when his kinsman came 
by, unto whom he said, " Ho, such a 
one ! turn aside, sit down here. And he 
turned aside, and sat down,** Ruth iv. I ; 
and then before ten men, elders of the city, 
he redeemed the possession of Naomi, and 
received with it the hand of Ruth, the af- 
fectionate Moabitess, who had said unto 
her mother-in-law, " Thy people shall be 
my people ; and thy God, my God," Ruth 
i. 6. The sweet singer of Israel upon 
these hills tended his flocks ; and here 
have been heard the soft tones of the 
harp, and the glad breathings of his 
voice, as he called upon all creation to 
praise the name of the Lord. It was 
in one of these valleys that the glory 
of the Lord appeared unto the shep- 
herds by night, when they heard the 
rapturous music of the heavenly host, 
as they ushered in the Saviour's birth 
with a song, the appropriate burden of 
which was glory, and peace, and good 
will. In all these coasts, mothers have 
wept over their murdered infants, re- 
fusing to be comforted, when the sword 
of Herod was red with blood, and every 
stain was from the blood of innocence. 

It is almost impossible to visit these 
scenes without referring back to the 
period, when they afforded materials for 
some of the most beautiful compositions 
ever written by man, even when under 
Divine, inspiration. The heavens, as 
before, declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament, in characters as clear 
as ever, showeth his handiwork: but 
it would be like a mockery of mirth, 
to call upon these barren hills, or de- 
solate valleys, or deserted streams, now 
to rejoice ; for if it were in their power 
to take to themselves words and reply, 
they would answer, "How shall we 
sing the Lord's song under the rule of 



the heathen oppressor!*' The poetry 
of the land has gone ; but the voice of 
instruction has taken its place, and seems 
to say to the Christian, in whose heart 
the Redeemer of Bethlehem again taber- 
nacles in mercy, " Let him that thinketh 
he standeth, take heed lest he fall.** 

The town is situated upon the summit 
of a hill, stretching from east to west, 
and may contain about twelve hundred 
inhabitants, a good proportion of whom 
are Christians. The convent, built over 
the supposed birth place of our Lord, 
is the most conspicuous object in the 
view ; and with its strong waUs and 
massy buttresses appears to be little in 
accordance with " the peaceable fruit ci 
righteousness,*' intended to be the con- 
sequence of the Messiah's advent. I 
visited it with little interest, having no 
faith in its pretensions. 

The Bethlehemites are often at va- 
riance with the reigning power, which 
renders it impossible at times for travel- 
lers to visit the place ; but they were 
then happily at peace with the men of 
Jerusalem, and we returned in safety. 
The country to the south of Bethlehem 
is well worthy of attention ; but it was 
in too disturbed a state to be visited 
without danger. In this direction, are 
the pools of Solomon, Hebron, the plain 
of Mamre, the cave of Macpelah, and 
other places of interest. It is said by 
a recent traveller, that the water ascends 
in the water-courses of Solomon ; though 
it has been supposed that the principle 
in hydraulics, by which fluids find their 
own level, was unknown to the ancients. 
From Bethlehem to Beersheba, the 
southern extremity of the promised land, 
is a distance of about thirty-four miles. 
^^Hardy's Notices of the Holy Land, 

CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
God is himself the highest object 
to which the soul in all its powers can 
be directed. None ever trusted in him, 
without increasing in spiritual strength ; 
none ever trusted in nim, without dis- 
covering more and more of the plans 
of his providence, and of the depth of 
his unsearchable wisdom ; none ever 
trusted in him, without tasting largely 
of his bounty. To trust in Gkni, in its 
more advanced state, is to have the 
image of his perfection ever before us, 
to live in his continual presence, en- 
circled, as it were, by the visible 
forms of his majesty and goodness. — 
Bowdler, 
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Launceston Castle, or Dunheved. 



LAUNCESTON CASTLE, OR DUNHEVED. 

It cannot be ascertained at what time 
this castle was built : it is admitted that 
it was not later than a.i>. 900. Leland 
saysi "The hill on which stands the 
keep — a turreted building, elevated above 
the rest, by means of some mount or 
tumulus on which it rests — is large and 
of a terrible height, and the arc (the 
keep) of it having three wards, is the 
strongest, but not the biggest I ever saw 
in England.'^ The principaren trance to 
this castle is on the north-east. The 
whole keep, according to Dr. Borlase, is 
ninety- three feet in diameter, and con- 
sists of three wards. The ancient name 
of this place was Dunheved, the swelling 
hill ; it is now called Launceston, de- 
rived, it is supposed, from Lan-cester- 
ton,'or Church-castle-town. The ruins 
now remaining of the castle cover a con- 
siderable extent of ground. 



" WE ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF." 

"We allow ourselves to miscalculate 
the appropriate season for fading. Our 
imagination places it in old age most de- 
lusively. The period to be accounted, 
in a general collective calculation, as the 
proper term of mortality, cannot rightly 
be placed beyond such a stage in life as 
a large proportion of men do attain, but 
not exceed. The comparison of the leaves 

October, 1840. 



here again fails ; the main mass of the 
foliage of the forest does continue on to 
the late period which none of it can sur- 
vive. Not so in the case of human 
beings. The great majority of them are 
not appointed to reach what we are ac- 
customed to regard as the late autumn 
of life ; and therefore young persons are 
to be earnestly warned against calculat- 
ing on that as even a probability. On 
the field of life, there are a thousand 
things in operation to anticipate time; 
then let not young persons amuse them- 
selves with flattering lies, and say, "We 
may, probably, live so far as to the term 
of eighty." But some of them may, 
perhaps, truly say, " We do not much 
think about such calculations in any way ; 
it is enough, for the present^ that we are 
youthful and blooming ; there is no fad- 
ing, nor signs of its approach." Well, 
so have many felt, and perhaps said, in 
answer to grave admonitions, who, be- 
fore the recent fall of the leaf, have 
withered and died ; and so, before the 
fading of next autumn, will many more, 
now gay and blooming. But, without 
insisting on these threatening possibili- 
ties of premature decline, to a reflective 
mind, the constant inevitable progress 
toward fading would appear very much 
related to it : there is daily less and less of 
that intermediate space remaining which 
is all that there can be between us and 
death. One has sometimes looked upon 
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the flowers of the meadow which the 
mower*s scythe was to invade the next 
day — perfect life and heauty, as yet ; hut 
to the mind they have seemed already 
fading, through the anticipation. If we 
turn to those who are a good way, or 
quite far advanced in life, they can tell 
how rapidly that vernal season passed 
away, how much it looks, in the review, 
like an ah|olute preternatural fleetness of 
time; as to their now more advanced 
period, there are many palpable Intima- 
tions in their experience, to remind them 
of the truth of the text. Even those who 
are ranked as the middle aged, have 
much that speaks to them in a serious 
warning voice. They are most of them 
sensible, by their consciousness, as well 
as by the record of years, that one grand 
season of their terrestrial existence is 
gone by. Let them think on what they 
feel to be gone j — freshness of life ; 
vernal prime; overflowing spirits; 
elastic bounding vigour ; insuppressible 
activity ; quick ever-varying emotion ; 
delightful unfolding of the faculties ; the 
pense of more and more power of both 
body and spirit ; the prospect as if Ufe 
were entire before them, and all over- 
^read with brightness and fair colours ! 
This is gone 1 And this change is not a 
little towards the fading. Those poign- 
antly feel it to be so, who look back with 
sadness, or with vain fretfulness to think 
it cannot be recalled. But there are 
still more decided indications of decay. 
Some, indeed, as we observed, remain 
considerablv stationary; but as to the 
majority, there are circumstances that 
will not let them forget whereabouts they 
are in life ; feelings of positive infirmity ; 
diminished power of exertion; grey 
hairs ; failure of sight ; besetting pains ; 
apprehensive caution against harm and 
inconvenience; often what are called 
nervous afiections ; slight injuries to the 
body far less easily repaired. All this is 
a great progress in the fading, and the 
appearance partakes of, and indicates the 
decline, not so perceptible to the person 
himself, or to constant associates, but 
strikingly apparent to acquaintance who 
see one another after long absence. From 
this stage, there is a very rapid descent 
toward complete old age, with its accu- 
mulated privations and oppressions; 
great general prostration of strength, 
often of settled disorders, operating with 
habitual grievance; loss (rf memory; 
furrows marking the countenance ; great 
Bufiering by litUe mconYeniences ; con- 



finement in a great measure to a spot; a 
strange and mighty disseverment, as it 
were, from the man's own early youtbfiEd 
self. In some Instances there 19 a last 
deeline into axi utterly withered state of 
existence— imbecility wholly of body and 
mind. The final point is that of the 
fallen leaves — to be reduced to dust; 
and thus, in so many ways, la the text 
verified. It will, perhaps, be said, this 
is a most gloomy view of human life; 
why exhibit it at such width, and darken 
it with so many aggravations of shade, 
as if to cloud the little sunshine which 
gUipmers on our lot ? We answer, no- 
thing worth is that sunshine that will not 
pierce radiantly through this cloud. No 
complacency, no eheerfulne«9, no de%ht 
is worth having, that cannot be etyc^ed 
together with the contemplation of fiiis 
view of our mortal eondition. Soeh sb 
exhibition 1 is it truth ? is it fact ? and 
is it truth and fact, bearing irresistilUy 
on our own concern ? then the endea- 
vour to be happy by escaping from the 
view and thought of it, would be a thing 
incomparably more gloomy to behdd 
than all that this exhibition presents; 
because that would betray the want, the 
neglect, the rejection of the grand source, 
against the gloom of our mortal state tfid 
destiny. 

To an enlightened beholder of man- 
kind, it is not then being all under the 
doom to fade, and be dissolved, and 
vanish ; it is not that that strikes him » 
the deepest gloom of the scene ; no, but 
their being Sioughtless of this condition ; 
their not seeking the true and all-power- * 
ful consolation under it ; their not earn- 
estly looking and aiming toward that 
glorious state, into which they may 
emerge from this fading and perishing 
existence. The melancholy thing, by em- 
phasis, is, that beings under such a doom, 
should disregard that grand counter- 
vailing economy of the Divine bene- 
ficence, in which "life and immortality 
are brought to light," in which the Lord 
of life has himself submitted to the lot 
of mortals, in order to redeem them to 
the prospect of another life, where there 
shall be no fading, decline, nor dissolu- 
tion. Let us not then absurdly Van 
from the view, because it is grave and 
gloomy ; but dwell upon it often and in- 
tently, for the great purpose of excHing 
our spirits to a victory over the vanity ef 
our present condition, to gain from it, 
through the aid of the Ditine Spirit, a 
mighty impulse toward a sute of ero* 
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liTing, eTer-blooming existence beyond 
the sky. A man who feels this, would 
accept no substitute consolation against 
the gloomy character of this mortal life ; 
not the highest health; not the most 
exuberant spirits ; nor early youth Itself, 
if it were p<^ble for that to be renewed. 
No, far rather let me fade, let me lan- 
guish, let me feel that mortality is upon 
me, and that the terrestriid scene is dark- 
ening around me, but with this inspira- 
tion of faith and hope, this rising energy, 
which is already carrying me out of an 
existence which is all frailty, into one of 
▼igour, and power, and perpetuity. — 
Foster, 



NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
By a Naturalist. 

OCTOBBB. 

** T*B sear and yellow" leaves of au- 
tumn are fast falling from the trees, and 
the approach of winter has already pro- 
duced a decided influence on the tribes 
of earth and air. The bat is no longer 
to be seen as evening draws o'er all her 
** gradual dusky veil," in chase of his in- 
sect prey, wheeling on flickering wings, 
and ever uttering his shrill cry of ex- 
ultation. The mole has ceased to throw 
up mounds of earth, dotting the level 
meads with mimic hills; he is driving 
his levels deeper from the suface. The 
hedgehog is preparing his hybemaculum, 
his winter dwelling- place, among the 
roots <tf some old tree, or at the bottom 
of the tangled thicket. The little dor- 
mouse has retired to his snug retreat; 
the squirrel is hoarding up his stores of 
winter food ; the frog has left the sed^ 
margin of the pond, to bury himself 
deep beneath the mud. The noonday 
sun ceases to invite the snake to bask in 
the beams ; the lithe reptile has hid him- 
self in some secure retreat, till spring 
shall rouse him to renewed activity. 
The flies that have buzsed about our 
rooms, and in the windows, have almost 
all disappeared, and the few that yet lin- 
ger about, are dull and torpid. 

If we look among the feathered race, 
we miss many of our favourites. All 
our summer birds of passure have left us 
for a warmer climate. The swift and 
the nightingale led the way ; the black- 
cap, and the redstart, and the white- 
throat, and the wheatear, followed ; the 
swallows, as loth to depart, continued 
long to gather, night after night, in 
flocks oi cotintkss thousands, to roost 



among the sedges of the swamp, wheel- 
ing, and chattering, and settling, ere they 
sank to sleep; at last they fixed their 
time ; morning rose, — no swallows were 
visible, or, but a few stragglers; night 
came, but the reed beds were deserted. 
The place of our summer visitors begins, 
however, to be occupied by a race of 
hardy natives of the north ; driven from 
the frozen lakes and morasses of the 
polar circle, they wing their way to more 
temperate latitudes ; not, indeed, for the 
purpose of incubation ; not to build their 
nests and rear their broods with us, but 
for the sake of food, which our inlets, 
marshes, and lakes, our hedgerows and 
copses supply in abundance. Wild ducks, 
of various species, are thronging towards 
our shores ; and the snipe is scattered 
over our boggy meadows and waste lands. 
But though our island is subject to so 
great a'flux and reflux of the feathered 
race, still there are many species which 
are stationary with us throughout the 
year. Flocks of rooks, intermingled with 
starlings, blacken the fallows in search of 
the buried larvee of coleopterous^ or wing- 
sheathed insects. Troops of sparrows 
collect around the barns, and the clear 
song of the robin is heard at our window. 

It will be interesting to inquire into 
the general character of our birds of 
passage, in order to ascertain, if possible, 
the law which compels their flight 

In the first place, then, our sununer 
visitors, the swallow, nightingale, black- 
cap, redstart, goatsucker, and cuckoo, are 
all insectivorous, that is, they feed on 
insects and caterpillars, which cannot be 
procured, (at least in sufficient abundance 
for themselves and their young,) ex- 
cept during summer ; and though many 
birds, rthe nightingale and swift, for ex- 
ample,} depart before that season is 
ended, we should rather be inclined to 
attribute their early flight to a regular 
failure, at that peculiar season, of the in- 
sects upon which they subsist, than to any 
constitutional incapability of enduring 
our climate for a longer period. It is 
true, however, that causes, as yet un- 
known, may also operate. 

In the second place, our winter visitors 
are of three kinds. 1. Berry feed- 
ers, such as the waxwing, redwing, field- 
fare, and others : these visit the copses, 
the hedges, and the woods. 2. Ver- 
mivorous, that is, such as live on 
aquatic larvae and worms, which they 
grope for in the slimy mud, by means of 
their long and slender beaks, constituted 
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as feelers ; to these they add mi- 
nute aquatic plants, and soft freshwater 
snails ; such are the snipe and the cur- 
lew. 3. True aquatic hirds, some of 
which feed on fishes, on molluscous ani- 
mals, on aquatic plants, the produce of 
lakes, marshes, and inlets of the sea; 
others on grain, young corn, and grasses. 
Such are the anatidcB, or duck tribe. 
None of our summer birds of passage 
ever voluntarily stay with us during 
the winter : many of our winter visitors, 
on the contrary, are identical with species 
permanent with us, and whose numbers 
are increased bv hordes driven from more 
northern districts. We may notice, as 
examples of this fact, the thrush and the 
lark, which are respectively joined in 
winter by flocks of orethren from the 
north. 

If, however, none of our summer 
birds of passage stay with us 'during 
winter, we have, at least, many closely 
allied to them in habits and manners, 
which brave our seasons, and live during 
the severest seasons. Hence it is worth 
while to inquire. What is the nature of 
their food, and how they acquire it. Let 
us first take the hedge-sparrow, {Accen- 
tor modular is,) one of the feeble-billed in- 
sectivorous tribe ( Sylviadce. ) It is indeed 
true, that the summer food of this bird 
consists of insects ; and insects, no doubt, 
form part of its winter diet : it is a bird, 
as is well known, which is ever skulking 
in thick garden hedges, and similar 
places, where it finds the larvae of insects 
adhering to the stems, or among the fis- 
sures of the bark ; but still insects are 
not all that it takes, for grains and seeds 
are also added : and it is not a little sin- 
gular, that the gizzard of this bird, and 
of an allied species, the accentor alpinus, 
should approach, as Cuvier informs us, 
more closely to the structure of that or- 
gan in granivorous birds, than is usually 
found in the sylviadce. That elegant 
little bird, the golden-crested wren, 
feeds, we suspect, in a similar manner. 

The creeper {Certhia familiaris) ap- 
pears, on the contrary, to be strictly in- 
sectivorous ; and its feet and tail are pecu- 
liarly modified with a view to fit it ex- 
pressly for the search of its food, which 
consists, in winter, of larvae and tor- 
pid insects, . concealed in the crevices 
of the bark of trees, or covered by moss 
or lichen. Hence it may be observed 
creeping spirally round and round the 
trunk, with singular activity, busy in the 
search. 



The robin, (Sylvia rubicula,) whose 
lively and varied strain cheers the winter 
season, is, at one time of the year, insect- 
ivorous, at another, granivorous. The 
great work of incubation, and of rearing 
the callow brood, is carried on in or- 
chards, copses, or thickets, the softer 
winged insects and caterpillars constitut- 
ing, at that time, the sole subsistence, 
both of the parents and their nestlings. 
At this season of the year, they are shy and 
retired, and their voice of song is silent; 
but soon as the summer is ended, — soon 
as the trees begin to lose their richly- 
tinted livery, the redbreast "pays to 
trusted man his annual visit." The in- 
sects have disappeared, and now begins 
his change of diet: occasionally, it is 
true, he pulls an unhappy worm out of 
its hole, and transfers it to his crop ; and 
the gardener, while turning up the soil 
with his spade, is sure of the company of 
the redbreast, with his sharp inquisitive 
eyes, intent on every stroke ; and if the 
spade be left for a moment, there is he 
perched upon the handle, on the look-out 
for prey : still he does not refuse grains 
and seeds ; and, as the severities of winter 
render other food impossible to be ob- 
tained, he subsists on such diet entirely : 
then the " table crumbs attract his slen- 
der feet;" and, welcome wherever he 
enters, whether in hall or cottage, he 
becomes the familiar guest of man ; till 
spring returning, calls him back to the 
thicket to meet his foreign friends. 

Such, then, are a few of the zoological 
features, characteristic of the present 
month. But let us now go forth into the 
fields, and from what we may observe in 
our ramble, endeavour to gain some in- 
struction and improvement. Observe 
these birds scattered over the field in 
quest of food ; you would, at first, sus- 
pect them to be rooks, or crows ; and, 
indeed, they do belong to the genus 
Corvus ; but you will see, by their 
party-coloured plumage, that tney are 
distinct from both those well-known 
species. The flock consists of the hood- 
ed, or Roys ton crow, (Corvus cornix,) 
and it is the only example of the genus, 
which is one of our migratory birds. 
The hooded crow (so called from the 
neck and back being of a grey colour, 
while the head is hooded with black, 
which is also the colour of the wings and 
tail) visits England in October ; but on 
the northern and western parts of Scot- 
land, it is indigenous, remaining ttare 
throughout the year, and breeding. It 
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makes its nest in tali trees, among the 
precipices of rocks, or the cliffs which 
oyerhang the sea, as the locality may 
render most convenient : the nest is 
formed of sticks, and lined with soft 
materials : the eggs are four or five in 
number. During the breeding season, 
these birds are very destructive, both to 
the eggs and young of the red grouse of 
the moorlands ; and, like the raven, they 
will attack young lambs, or weakly sheep. 
They also resort for food to the seashore, 
where shellfish, and other marine ani- 
mals, are greedily devoured, together 
with whatever animal matter, in a state 
of decomposition, may be thrown ashore 
by the tide. Mr. Selby states, that he 
has repeatedly observed one of these 
birds soar up to a considerable height 
in the air, with a cockle, or mussel in its 
bill, and then drop it upon the rock, in 
order to obtain the included moUusk. 
Such an act, indeed, seems to infer an 
instinct bordering upon intelligence, and 
to imply a notion of power, and of 
cause, and effect: it surprises us, be- 
cause we scarcely expect it in a bird ; 
but in forming a correct estimate of the 
principles leading to remarkable actions 
among animals of the lower orders, it 
must be remembered, that every action 
seems to imply the same ; yet that, as 
may be proved, the appearance is not 
always to be trusted. The beaver, who 
constructs his dam and cabin, and who 
labours, with the rest of the community, 
in a common work for the general 
good, seems, in all this, to have a know- 
ledge of cause and effect, of power and 
time ; but the beaver is among the most 
unintelligent of animals, and is only di- 
rected, by that mysterious guide and im- 
pulse, implanted by the Creator in its 
very nature, which, for want of a better 
term, we call instinct : in the same way 
the bird builds her nest, the bee her 
cells ; and so the crow may be led by in- 
stinct, without any effort of reasoning, 
to soar with a hard shell, and drop it on 
the rock, in order to break it into pieces. 
To return from this digression. Though 
the hooded crow is thus indigenous in 
Scotland, strange to say, it is only a tem- 
porary visitant to our southern portion 
of the island, departing from our shores 
on the return of spring ; during its stay, 
it frequents extensive downs, and the 
borders of the sea, feeding like the rest 
of its genus. As, however, there is no 
visible diminution of the numbers of 
those in the districts of Scotland, where 



they abound, it has been inferred, that 
our winter visitors, of this species, come 
from Sweden, Norway, and other coun- 
tries of northern Europe, a fact which, 
as Mr. Selby observes, is almost proved, 
by the circumstance of their generally 
arriving with the first flight of wood- 
cocks, which birds always take advant- 
age of a north-eastern breeze for their 
journey. 

Look over head: high in the air a 
flock of wild geese are sailing along on 
vigorous pinions, and in two lines con- 
verging to a point, so as to form two' 
sides of an acute triangle: sometimes, 
however, they sail in single file, form- 
ing one long line, and sometimes they 
change from one figure to the other. 
The species is most probably the bean 
goose, (Anser ferus;) but this is not 
the origm of our domestic goose, which 
is, undoubtedly, descended from the 
grey-lag wild goose (Anser palustris.) 
According to the testimony of the older 
writers on ornithology, the latter bird 
was once very abundant in Britain, being 
a permanent resident, and breeding in our 
extensive fenny districts ; but since the 
draining of their accustomed haunts, and 
the increased population of the country, 
they have nearly deserted our bland, 
and are only to be occasionally met with 
in the winter in small flocks. On the 
contrary, the bean goose is very com- 
mon, during the winter, arriving from 
its northern breeding places, in flocks, 
during the month of October. Their 
name, *^ bean goose," is said to have re- 
ference to the peculiar form of the nail 
terminating the upper mandible of the 
beak; but it may refer to their predilec- 
tion for beans, peas, and other legumi- 
nous seeds, which they seek with eager- 
ness. 

The bean goose, and indeed the observ- 
ation is applicable to all the species, is 
remarkable for its shyness and vigilance ; 
the sense of hearing is very acute ; it is 
very difficult for a person, however dis- 
guised, or however cautious he may be, 
to approach a flock of these birds while 
feeding ; sentinels, occasionally relieved, 
i^re always on the watch, to give notice of 
approaching danger, which they do on 
the slightest suspicion, by a cry of alarm, 
and in a moment the whole flock are on 
the wing ; up they soar, and away they 
fly, with a power and celerity, surprising 
to those who are oiUy accustomed to the 
. domestic goose, which flies seldom, and 
* heavily. The bean gopse flies at a great 
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elevation, and the flock, while on the 
wing, maintain a loud cackling, in which 
the voices of the two sexes may be easily 
distinguished. The rate at which they 
traverse the realms of air, is from forty 
to fifty miles an hour ; and this velocity 
enables them, with ease, to reach a 
roosting place, far distant from the 
grounds which they frequent for the 
purpose of obtaining food: these are 
generally extensive open lands, sown 
with wheaty beans, peas, clover, etc, and 
they often commit extensive depreda- 
tions. It has been observed, that the 
various flocks have each their particular 
haunts, to which they return, on each 
ensuing season. Mr. Selby states, that 
he has himself ascertained this to be the 
case In Northumberland and the north- 
ern parts of Scotland, where the same 
birds have been known to frequent cer- 
tain localities for a continued series of 
years. 

After feeding, as the evening draws 
on, the wild geese leave the open grounds, 
and wing their way to extensive mor- 
asses, or to the sea shore, there to rest for 
the night, often on the water ; some- 
times, however, they select a ridge, or 
bar of sand above the water, and at some 
distance from the main land, where they 
cannot be approached unawares. Early 
in the morning they betake themselves 
to their feeding grounds ; and in stormy 
weather fly much lower than usual, so as 
to be within range of gunshot. In the 
spring, the flocks take their departure 
for the wilds within the arctic circle, 
where they breed and rear their young. 

In days not very far removed, a 
■species of wild goose, or rather two 
fipecies, the bemacle goose, {Anser ber- 
nicla, Flem.,) and the brent goose, (An- 
ser brenia,) were regarded as originating 
from the bemacle, a marine cirrhopo- 
dous animal, of which a brief notice will 
be found in the Weekly Visitor for No- 
vember 26, 1883, and which is repre- 
sented in the annexed figure. How this 
ridiculous notion arose, it is impossible 
to say, but it prevailed over Europe; 
and in 1636, Gerarde, a man of observ- 
ation, published, in his ''Herbal,** a 
long account of the wonderful trans- 
formation uf this curious animal (the 
Lepas anatiferoy JAnrn Peiitalasmis 
vitrea, Leach) into a winged and fea- 
thered water- fowl ; with a personal at- 
testation as to its correctness, a proof of 
the ignorance of the age, with regard to 
the philosophy of nature, and to ^e laws 



ordained by the Almighty, in the organis- 
ation and progressive developement of 
living beings. The bemacle can never 
become other than it is ; still, however, 
it undergoes in its progress to comple- 
tion a remarkable metamorphosis, as 
has been lately demonstrated by a natur- 
alist of high attainments. Bernacles, as 




we ordinarily see them, are fixed to 
rocks, stones, large shells, or blocks of 
wood, by means of a fleshy peduncle, 
or worm like stem; but in the earliest 
periods of their existence, after exclu- 
sion from the egg, they are free, and en- 
dowed with locomotive organs, enabling 
them to move about in the water. In this 
stage, the young bemacle appears as asnftll 
translucent animal, about tne tenth 6i ift 
inch in length ; and when resting at tW* 
bottom of a basin of sea water, it beat* 
considerable resemblance to a very mi- 
nute mussel. The shell, covering the 
body, appears to consist of two vuves, 
united by a hinge along the upper part; 
within these valves, the Hmfos, whea the 
animal is at rest, are withdrawn; but 
when moving about, they are protroded ; 
they consist of a large and strong iackie^ 
rioT pair, with a sucking disc and hnnil 
and serve the purpose of att^h&w ole 
animal to stones o^i rockfj JbeMftd BttM 
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ftre six pairs of oar-like limbs, which act 
in concert, and giring a succession of 
forcible strokes, propel the animal for- 
wards, while swimming, in a series of 
darting or leaping movements. The tail 
is bent under tne body ; it is short, consist- 
ing of two joints, and terminates in four 
bristle- like appendages ; these are also 
instruments which aid in progression. 
Singular as it may seem, the animal has 
eyes on peduncles, like those of a lob- 
ster, organs which it is soon to lose, 
while its limbs become transformed into 
eirrhi, or fibrils. At what precise date 
the transformation takes place, is not well 
ascertained; those kept by one indiri- 
dual, after remaining for a few days in 
sea water, threw off their exuviee, as an 
insect throws off its chrysalis envelope, 
became adherent to the bottom of the 
vessel, and were changed into young 
bernacles ; the beautiful five-valved shell 
was soon distinctly formed; the eyes 
disappeared; eirrhi assumed the place of 
limbs; and thus an animal, originally 
capable of seeing and swimming about, 
became fixed to one spot, blind, and the 
possessor of other instincts, the partaker 
of another state of existence. Wonderful 
as is this transformation, it is not more so 
than that of a voracious caterpillar, with 
hard horny jaws, and a stomach and di- 
gestive apparatus, fitted for the reception 
of '^ great quantities of crude vegetable 
aliment, wingless, and crawling on short 
legs, into a beautiful butterfly, sipping, 
with its long proboscis, the honey of the 
fiowers, among which it flits, on richly 
tinted wings, no longer capable of re- 
ceiving the coarse nutriment on which it 
originally fed. 

Could we visit the polar regions in 
May or June, and agaii^at this season 
of the year, how striking would be the 
difference perceived, as to the animal 
population of those wild and dreary 
wastes. Now they are all lonely, all 
deserted, save by such as are capaole of 
enduring the rigours of the wintry season, 
clad in furry garments to defend them 
from the severity of the cold. The white 
bear, the wolf, the arctic fox, the glut- 
ton, the ermine, and the alpine hare, 
together with the reindeer, and a few 
more, wander over the plains and hills, 
on which the snows have already fallen ; 
Uie carnivorous animals eager for food, 
and prowling in quest of prey ; the others 
gleaning a scanty subsistence from veget- 
srMes, now only to be obtained by scratch- 
ing away the snow, and by burrowing 



into it ; or by picking lichens and mosses 
from the trees, or sides of the rocks. 
Of the feathered race, a few hardy 
species still remain in their native wilds, 
acquiring, in accordance with the dimi- 
nution of the temperature, a denser 
plumage, white as the dreary expanse 
around them. Among these may be 
noticed the ptarmigan, a tenant of the 
hills and mountain sides, where it now 
associates in families, which burrow un- 
der the snow, in search of food, such as 
the leaves of alpine plants, and berries ; 
and also for tne sake of warmth ai^-^ 
security. But where are the countl^ 
hosts of aquatic birds, whose incessant 
clang resounded among the vast mor- 
asses, now icebound and desolate ; or 
mingled with the noise ai the sea, now 
becoming fixed, solid and motionless? 
They have all passed to the south, and 
left their summer haunts for more tem- 
perate latitudes ; to return again, (di- 
rected by unerring Wisdom, when the 
8 roper time comes round,) and revisit 
leir retreats ; their 

- plashy brink 



Of weedy lake, or marge of rivej: wide ; 
Or where fhe rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chaf 'd octan side." 

But how do the tenants of the sea, the 
ocean-born animals, the whales, the por- 
poises, and narwals pass the colder 
months, tenanting, as they do, the waters 
of the arctic circle P Out in the deep, 
where the open sea bears icebergs float- 
ing on its surface, they revel in the en- 
joyment of abundance. The huge whale, 
his body enveloped in a dense layer of 
oily fat, acting both as a protector of the 
vital organs against the efi^cts of cold, 
and also, against the pressure to which 
they would be subject, when he dives 
fathoms deep below the surface, braves 
the utmost severity of the cold ; and en- 
ffulfs myriads of the minute tenants of 
tne waters, fitted, like himself, to sustain 
the same low temperature, and with 
which the arctic ocean is replete. Of 
these, one of the most remarkable, is a 
little mollusc, called the clio borealis. 
This little animal, not more than an 
inch in length, belongs to the pteropo^ 
dous (wing- limbed) section of the mol- 
lusca ; it is abundant in the arctic seas, 
and sometimes is found near our island. 
In the high latitudes it dwells in shoals, 
so countless, so extensive, that the sur- 
face of the water, for a vast distance, 
seems alive with them, as they sport and 
gambol, heedless of ^i^ir,(|ei^tg^)^. 
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while he passes through their ranks, 
opens his enormous jaws and takes in 
countless numbers at a snap. On 
such tiny beings is the colossal whale 
sustained. 

The clio borealis, (see the annexed 
figure,) is, in fact, a sort of marine slug, 




with a pair of winglike fins or oars, at- 
tached one to each side of the neck, by 
means of which the animal rows itself 
merrily along, and pla^^ amidst the 
foaming waves, rising or descending at 
pleasure. These oars are made up of 
muscular fibres, which pass througn the 
neck from one expanded appendage to 
the other ; so that the organ is, in fact, 
single, and may be compared, as pro- 
fessor Jones has well remarked, to the 
double-paddled oar, with which the 
Greenlander propels and steers his kajac 
through the seas, which the clio itself 
navigates. The head c ' the clio is en- 
veloped in a mantle which can be re* 
tracted at pleasure, so as to expose the 
mouth, surrounded by three conical ap- 
pendages on each siae, like fleshy ten- 
tacula, which are instruments of prehen- 
sion: examined by means of a micro- 
scope, each of these appendages is seen 
to be regularly and numerou3y covered 
with red points, which, when examined 
by a lens of great power, are found to be 
distinct transparent cylinders, sheathing 
about twenty minute suckers, capable 
of being protruded, and acting as organs 
for seizing and retaining prey. It has 
been calculated, thSt the total number 
of these prehensile suckers, upon the 
head of a single clio, amounts to three 
hundred and sixty thousand, constituting 
an apparatus, for prehension, as profes- 
sor Jones observes, perhaps unparalleled 
in the creation. Besides these oval ap- 
pendages, the clio can protrude from its 
head, even when the mantle is closed, 
two slender horns or feelers, in order to 
ascertain the presence of food ; and thus 
informed, it prepares its prehensile in- 



struments. The mouth of the clio is 
found to be furnished with a tongue 
covered with sharp homy spines ; and 
its jaws are provided with pointed homy 
teeth, set in a fleshy base, and so ar- 
ranged as to be capable of seizing prey, 
and dragging it into the mouth. Cuvier 
regarded the oars of this animal not only 
as organs of locomotion, but as a respir- 
atory apparatus : the correctness of this 
view is denied by Eschricht, and we are 
therefore in ignorance as to the labora- 
tory in which the circulating fluid un- 
dergoes its necessary aeration. Much 
more, in the economy and structure of 
this mollusc, remains to be cleared up. 
But we must return from this digression, 
which will readily be pardoned ; for in the 
slight sketch we have given of the clio bo- 
readis, no one can fail to behold the power 
of the Creator, who, in the minutest, as 
in the hugest of living beings, displays 
infinite wisdom, and overwhelms us with 
wonder and admiration. ^ 

At this season, the hedgehog retires to 
hybernate; the squirrel, the little field 
mouse, {Mus sylvaticus,) and others, 
hoard up grain, nuts, and acorns, for 
winter use ; and the mole drives its gal- 
leries deeper from the surface. The few 
predatory mammalia, which now inhabit 
our island, become bolder, as the means 
of theli subsistence diminishes. The 
fox prowls at night around the barns of 
the farmer; and the weasel, the stoat, 
and the polecat enter the henroost, intent 
upon their feathered victims. 

Amidst the fading foliage of October, 
how beautiful is the coiitrast displayed 
by our hardy evergreens ! Of these let 
the holly take the first rank. There it 
stands, with its polished glossy leaves, 
and its ripening berries, prepared by a 
wise and bountiful Providence, as the 
food of so many of the feathered ra«e, 
which now find refuge in our latitudes. 
The ivy, too, now clothing with its lux- 
uriant festoons the naked tree, or the 
crumbling wall, gives shelter to them 
during the chilly night; and affords a 
retreat from the rain and storm. The 
birds of the air are not left uncared for 
by Him, who in all his ways and all His 
works is wisdom and per^ction. The 
instinct which leads some animals now to 
retire to their repose for the winter; 
others to hoard up magazines of food; 
which leads some to leave our shores, and 
others to visit us ; and which teaches all 
where to find food and shelter,— pro- 
claims the goodness and mercy of God, 
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whose knowledge is omniscience, and be- 
fore whom not a sparrow falls unnoticed 
to the ground. M. 

"IT'S OP NO USE TO TRY." 

"Come, Samuel," said my cousin 
•Frank, when I was quite a little boy, 
"can you say your lesson? Uncle has 
ordered the carriage, and we are to start 
in twenty minutes." 

At that time, we were spending some 
months at my uncle's, and taking daily 
lessons of a clergyman in the nei^- 
bourhood. To confess the truth, I had 
got into a negligent, dilatory habit, 
(Don*t let me attempt to throw the 
blame from myself; but I do think the 
habit was fostered by the example of 
my nurse, Mrs. Harris,*^ and 1 had 
been repeatedly blamed oy my tutor 
for coming to him unprepared with my 
lessons and exercises. Frank made se- 
veral kind and friendly efforts to cor- 
rect ^ese failings in me, I hope not 
altogether without success, though at 
the time I felt vexed rather than gra- 
tified by his endeavours. On the oc- 
casion just referred to, my uncle had 
proposed taking us for a little pleasur- 
able excursion; but as we should not 
return till late in the evening, he de- 
sired us before we started to prepare 
our lessons and exercises for the next 
morning. As soon as breakfast was 
over, Frank sat down to his studies, 
and invited me to do the same. I pro- 
mised to do so alniost directly ; but 
observed there was time enough yet, 
and away I went and amused myself, 
by throwing stones in the lake, and 
teaching the Newfoundland puppy to 
fetch them out. 

While thus engaged, time passed more 
rapidly than I was aware, and again I 
h|^rd Frank's friendly summons, * * Come, 
my good fellow, you had better come in, 
ana do what uncle desired you; and, 
then, if any time remains, you. can go 
back and play with Cesar." At \€ngih 
I yielded to his persuasions, and placed 
myself at the table, with my Latin De- 
lectus before me; but I was hot and 
tired, and my mind was still running jtfter 
the puppy; so when Frank again in- 
vited me to repeat my lesson, and I 
carelessly attempted to do so, I pee- 
vishly exclaimed, " I can't learn it, 
Frank! and it's of no use to try." 
Frank knew that uncle would De firm 

• Visitor, 1839, p. H4. 



to his requirements, so he made another 
effort to save me from disgrace and 
disappointment. ** I know, Samuel," 
he said, "exactly how you feel, and 
I will tell you what I should do. I 
should first wash my hands and face, 
to refresh myself from past fatigue, and 
then give my undivided attention, for 
a few minutes, to the book. Come, 
niy good fellow, try once more, and I 
am sure you will succeed." Such sound 
:lidvice and kind encouragement, I could 
not resist. The refrediing element 
seemed to charm away my fr^ulness 
and incapacity for application. I re- 
sumed my book with good resolution: 
proceeded upon Frank's well-tried plan, 
"first study your rule, and then apply 
it to the case in hand;" and so doing, 
I soon mastered my difficulty, and ac- 
complished my task. Right glad was 
I, when the carriage was announced, 
and uncle inquired, whether Samuel had 
learned his lessoijj to hear Frank reply, 
" Yes, uncle, he tJnows it perfectly." 
Thinks I to myself, "It is of use 
to try, and it was only for want of try- 
ing that I did not succeed before." 
This little incident taught me a better 
lesson than that I learned in the De- 
lectus, and gave me more delightful 
feelings than even those awakened by 
taking a day's pleasure with my uncle. 
Since that time, I have scarcely ever 
heard the expr^ion made use of, aBd 
it not unfrequently proceeds from the 
lips of persons of a certain cast of cha- 
racter, but my memory has reverted to 
the incident of my childhood. I have, 
more than once, repeated it to my young 
friends, accompanied by some of my 
good uncle's remarks, offered on that, 
or on similar occasions. 

" I cannot keep awake all «ermon 
time ! I assure you, dear sir, jnefRHiot^ 
and it is of no use to tryr said a 
young female, when gently admonished 
Jby my uncle, on the impropriety of her 
conduct during public worship. " How 
is it," asked my uncles** that you keep 
awake on other daysr I have often 
heard you at the pianoforte for a much 
longer time than that of public worship ; 
and you seldom discover indications of 
drowsiness when the afternoon is spent 
in cheerful conversation or interesting 
reading." "Well, sir, I really do not 
know the reason ; but I always am sleeny 
during sermon time, and I cannot shake 
it off, try how" I will.'* "My dear 
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young ftrteod, let me not offend you, 
if I question the sincerity of your ef- 
forts. I really think, if you went to 
the house of 6od with the full expect- 
ation of hearing truths, the most im- 
portant and interesting, and in which 
your own personal and everlasting wel- 
fare is deeply involved, you would find 
no more difficulty in keeping up a 
wakeful attention, than you would in 
reading a letter from a beloved friend, 
or in any other pursuit fully congenial 
to your feelings. It is easy to keep the 
attention to that upon which the heart 
is fixed." 

Similar remarks my uncle made to 
persons who complained of a bad me- 
mory, and said they could not help it ; 
it was of no use for them to try to re- 
member what they heard in the house 
of Grod. '*Can you not," he would 
say, ** recollect an engagement of plea- 
sure ? Then your memory is quite ca- 
pable of retaining recollections of the 
engagements of duty. Do you forget, as 
soon as you have heard the particulars 
of an entertaining story, or the cir- 
cumstances of a remarkable adventure 
through which you have passed ? It 
is only to bring home to your own 
business and bosom the instructions of 
the sanctuary, or the contents of the 
sacred volume, and they will be re- 
membered, as they justly claim to be, 
with as much distinctness and delight." 

**I cannot give satisfaction to my 
employers ; it is of no use to try : I am 
always blamed, do what I will." Such 
are the frequent complaints of persons 
in subordinate stations. "Have you 
learned to obey?" my uncle would in- 
quire. "Among all the methods of pleas- 
ing, which you say you have tried in 
vain, have you ever tried this, or if 
at all, have you tried perse veringly 
and habitually to do what you are de- 
sired, and when you are desired, and 
as you are desired? If not, do not 
charge your employers with unreason- 
ableness and caprice, though they are not 
pleased with you." 

The footman who usually waited at 
teble, had gone to see his friends, and, 
in consequence, one of the housemaids 
was employed to remove the breakfast 
things. She placed a tray of china, 
half on and half off a table, near the 
door, and returned for a pile of plates. 
These she placed on the outer side of 
the tray, already almost on balance. 



This additional weight overset the whole 
concern with a tremendous dash, which 
quickly brought Mrs. K^ers and a 
posse niore to see what was the matter. 
"Oh, you careless, careless girl!" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Rogers, " how could I 
think of trusting you with the china?" 
clucking with her tongue against the 
roof of her mouth, or groaning forth her 
unavailing lamentations, as she picked 
up piece by piece of the broken china, 
and arrested the flowing stream from 
the cream not, which disfigured a yard 
or more or a handsome new carpet. 
The author of the mischief stood over- 
whelmed at the destruction she had oc- 
casioned. At length, with sobs that 
rendered her words almost inarticulate, 
she replied, " Indeed, ma*am, I was 
not careless, I minded it all the time; 
but let me try how I will, I cannot 
help doing mischief; I am sure I am 
fated to it ; and it is of no use to try." 

My uncle not fully entering into Mrs. 
Rogers's distresses and lamentations, 
though of course not pleased at the 
waste and destruction of his property, 
took occasion to correct the foolisn no- 
tion of the poor girl, and endeavoured to 
convince her that ner misfortunes re- 
sulted, not from any fatality, but from her 
own frequent transgressions of the laws 
of common sense. " If," said my uncle, 
" you were to stand on one foot at the edge 
of a precipice, it is more than prc^able 
you would fall over, especially if you 
attempted to hold in your hands a heavy 
weight ; and how could you expect the 
teaboard to stand when you placed it in 
just as dangerous a situation ? A heavy 
body will always weigh down a light 
one. You know it is so with a pair 
of scales. For that reason, whenever 
you set any thing out of your hand, 
take care tnat you set it on something 
solid enough iq bear it. If the stand 
or table is not large enough to take 
the whole si2e of the article you wish 
to place upon it, put the middle of one 
to the middle of the other, so tliat the 
tray, or whatever else it may be, shall 
prqiect half a foot on each side, rather 
than a foot on one side. If the traf 
also is loaded, see that the heavkat Ml|rt 
of its load is on the middle. B|nr 
mind;*' (here my uncle goodnaturedly 
showed her what he meant;) "if jaa 
had 4hus placed the tray straight oa 
the middle of the stand, instead of put- 
ting it on cornerwise, with one large 
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corner off; and if, when you brought the 
heavy pile of plates, you had put them 
on the middle of the board, instead of 
putting them on the comer, more than 
half off the table, by which their weight 
naturally tilted down the whole, there 
was no fatality that could have caused 
this acddent. Use your own reason and 
judgment, attend to the instructions you 
receive, and endeavour to make your- 
self familiar with the reasons, why one 
method is safer and better than another, 
and you will seldom occasion such mis- 
chievous accidents as this. But let me 
tell you, that it is sinful as well as fool- 
ish to talk about being fated to do 
wrong, either in little matters or great. 
This is charging our follies upon God ; 
and, if you indulge a habit in trifling 
things, of saying, * you cannot help do- 
ing wrong,* *it is of no use to try to 
do right,' 'misfortunes will happen to 
you,' and many other such foolish say- 
ings, I am afraid you will apply tne 
same sort of unreasonable reasoning to 
things of the greatest moment ; that you 
will sin against Grod, and ruin your own 
soul, and imagine that you cannot help 
it, you are fated to it, and it is of no use 
to try to avert it. But in either case, 
these foolish excuses will neither do 
away the blame of neglect or mis- 
conduct, nor prevent the unhappy re- 
sults." 

** I cannot learn this new way, sir, 
and it is of no use to try ; so I hope 
you will be so kind as to find me some 
other sort of employment." So said 
Simon Smith, on his return from a 
fruitless attempt to be initiated into the 
system of adult teaching. The said 
Simon was a shoemaker by trade ; but 
as he never could learn (or rather never 
did learn) the art of measuring accu- 
rately, his shelves were generally stocked 
with ** misfits," which he was obliged 
to sell at reduced prices, generally wnen 
he was distressed for ready money, in 
consequence of some new failure in sa- 
tisfactorily accomplishing an order, on 
the payment for which he had calcu- 
lated for the support of his family^r 
the purchase of materials. The patirace 
of ^stomers was wearied out by the 
vexation of always having their shoes 
brought home, either too long or too 
short, too narrow or too wide ; and 
one after another dropped off, till jpoor 
Simon and his family were often at 
^heir wit's end fbr subisistence : and, at 



last, the whole stock of misfits was sold 
off to pay the rent. Simon bad always 
been rather of a reading torn. The 
neighbours reckoned him a great 
scholar; and as he sometimes put 
into rhyme a few verses of Scripture, 
or gave ^e rhyme of other people a 
fresh measure and connexion, he was, 
moreover, reputed ^^somediing con- 
siderable of a poet." As the shoe- 
making trade failed, Simon found more 
leisure for hte literary pursuits, and en- 
tertained a growing colivictioB &at he 
was fitted for something higher than 
the drudgery of shoemaking, and that 
it was a shame for such taieots as his 
to be buried. Simon's mite was a 
thrifty, industrious^ and intelHgent wo- 
man ; and perceiving that the support 
of the family became more and more 
dependent on her, she endeavoured to 
obtain employment in needlework, and 
also opened a litde school for children. 
In her praiseworthy efforts, Mrs. Smidi 
verified the saying, ** Strive and thrive." 
She performed her work with neatness 
and punctuality; and gave great satis-* 
faction to the parents, by her manage<9 
ment of the little ones committed to 
her care. She got on beyond her ex-» 
peetation ; still it was hard for the sup- 
port of the family to rest almost entirely 
on the labour of the mother ; and Simon 
was urged to make some effort to assist 
her. "What could he do?" was his 
indolent reply, '*he had not money 
to buy a new stock." It was suggested 
to him to apply for work at the large 
shops. He evidently did not like the 
idea of doing this, after having been a 
master; but perhaps fearing that the 
objection, dictated by pride, would not 
be sympathized in by those who con- 
sidered honest labour, however humble, 
far more honourable than indolent de- 
pendence, he said he did not think he 
could get work at present, not being a 
busy time ; it was of no use to try. 

However, a busy time came; the 
great shoemaker in the next town had 
a large government order, and being 
really pressed for hands, applied to Si- 
mon with an offer of constant employ 
on advantageous terms. It seemed just 
the thing for him, and for a little tsmt 
he was quite pleased with it ; there was 
not the trouble of accommodating his work 
to the particular foot of ever? individsal 
customer; but so many dosen pairs 
were to be made on such a last, or to 
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such a number, ftnd so many dozens to 
such a one. But Simon soon got tired 
of constant work ; he wanted more time 
"to 'cultivate his poetical talent;" he 
found out that it was impossible to please 
his master, it was of no use to try ; and 
again he threw himself upon the re- 
sources of his industrious wife. A 
friend of my uncle's was about to es- 
tablish a school, both for children and 
adults, to be taught at different times. 
He was desirous of obtaining a suit- 
able master and mistress to carry out 
his plans, and applied to my uncie for 
his adyice and recommendation. My uncle 
replied, that he knew a very worthy 
woman every way suitable for tne female 
department ; and he hoped that with a 
litUe instruction, her husband also might 
be found competent for the other. 
So desirous was he of rendering them 
efficient instruments in carrying out his 
friend's scheme of benevolence, and also 
of enabling them to avail themselves 
of so good an opening for the support 
of their family, that he offered to join 
his friend in bearing the expense of 
their being sent to London for proper 
instruction. The matter was proposed 
to the parties, and ioyfuUy accepted. 
Mrs. Smith set herself with spirit, in- 
dustry and perseverance to improve /the 
instructions afforded her, and qualify 
herself for the post contemplated. But, 
alas ! her endeavours were rendered un- 
availing, and her hopes thwarted by the 
perverseness, indolence, and self-conceit 
of her husband. He could not, at his* 
age, become a learner of new systems ; 
but felt sure that he had great abilities 
for teaching, and, let him but pursue his 
own way, he knew he could do well ; 
but to conform to the rules and methods 
of the institution in which he was 
placed, — ^he could not do it, and it was 
of no use to try. 

**It is of no use," said my uncle, 
** to try to help those who will not try 
to help themselves ; I am sorry, very 
sorry, for the sake of the deserving 
woman that this well-intended effort 
should prove a failure ; but I have quite 
done with endeavouring to find situ- 
ations for a man who will not exert 
himself to fill them. He must suffer 
for his own folly ; and if he suffered 
alone, it could scarcely be matter of 
regret." Simon's wife returned to her 
former employment, and often expressed 
thankfulness for the great advantages 



she had derived from her three months' 
tuition in London. Her husband, as 
long as I knew him, continued to de- 
pend on her for his support, and satis- 
fied himself with forming schemes, or 
goinff here and there to inquire after 
openmgs for the exercise of nis talents 
and the maintenance of his family. 

" It is of no use to try, the case is 
altogether hopeless, it is but spending 
labour in vain." So said one after an- 
other of the neighbours, who had run 
together on an alarm being given that 
a youth had fallen into the river. At 
first, all were eager enough to assist 
in getting him out. In fact they ran 
against one another in their eagerness 
to be nearest to the spot, and to get 
the first sight when the body was brought 
out of the water. But when curiosiw 
was gratified, the spectators dropped off; 
they soon got tired of rubbing. One 
of the surgeons was called away to a 
patient ; the other looked at his watch, 
said he had an appointment, and that he 
really considered all further efforts use- 
less. He had never known an instance 
of recovery, after so long a submersion, 
as in the present instance. His young 
man, however, might stay and try a 
little longer for the satisfaction of the 
family and that' of my uncle, who ap- 
peared deeply interested in the case. 
" I have read," said my uncle, in the 
Humane Society's Report, ** of success 
after four, and even six nours' labour, ap- 
parently in vain ; and I am resolved not 
to give up this case without persevering, 
fori^t least that length of time. I hope 
a- few will stay to assist; but if not, 
I.will do what I can alone." My uncle's 
determination seemed to animate afresh 
the young surgeon, who had begun to 
flag in consequence of the dispiriting re- 
marks of his master ; and two or three 
stout men said they were willing to stay 
as long as his honour pleased, and to 
do any thing that he vtished them ta 
do, though for their parts they were 
** certain sure" that the poor lad would 
never revive. Their efforts had not 
haan continued up to the shortest time, 
^imiih. my uncle had named, when a 
slight indication of returning ammation 
stimulated them afresh to persev^; 
and before the more distant period Bad 
arrived (six hours) their efforts were 
crowned with complete success. • • Well, 
sir," said the young surgeon, as he 
shook hands wiui my uncle at parting 
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** this result is altogether beyond my 
expectation; I have to thank you for 
a valuable professional lesson, which I 
hope never to forget.'' That individual 
is not now a young man ; and, in cases 
similar to that just referred to, he has 
been peculiarly favoured in the enjoy- 
ment of success, as the result of perse- 
vering eflfort. 

" 'Tis of no use to try ; the excel- 
lence of my pattern renders success in 
attempting to imitate it altogether hope- 
less; it is impossible for me to follow 

the example of or — — ." ** Away 

with your false humility," said my 
uncle, *'try, try, again and again; he 
is more likely to shoot high who aims 
at the moon, than he who only aims 
at a jackdaw in the hedge. If you 
really wish to attain excellence, it is 
not impossible to you, anv more than to 
any other finite and fallible being ; but 
if you indolently resolve to rest satis- 
fied with any thing short of excellence, 
you may depend upon stopping very 
far short of reaching it. In moral ex- 
cellence, no man ever yet reached higher 
than he aimed ; and no man was ever 
justly discouraged in the pursuit of ex- 
cellence, which he sincerely desired to 
attain.** 

" My temper is naturally hasty and 
passionate; I really cannot help it. 
If I resolve against it ever so, it takes 
me unawares, and I cannot resist it ; it 
is of no use to try.** **Yes, I must 
admit that the habit to which you al- 
lude is objectionable and dangerous; 
but I have been so long accustomed to it, 
and it has gained such an ascendancy 
over me, that it is next to impossible 
for me to break it off. I have made 
several attempts, but it only takes the 
stronger hold of me for any occa- 
sional resistance, and I really think 
it is of no use to try.** **Ah,'* said 
my uncle, "when I was a boy, there 
lived in the village a man, named Joe 
Sharp, who was so fond of fruit, that 
it was said of him he could not pass a 
tree loaded with ripe apples or plums, 
but he must climb it and get a taste. 
A lawyer, who lived in the neighfaiA'- 
hood, had more than once had his gar- 
den robbed, and suspicion had fallen 
on Joe Sharp. • The next year, when the 
fruit was ripening, a board was exhi- 
bited, bearing a notice that steel traps 
and spring guns were placed in those 
gardens. The board was fixed in a 
tree, loaded with fine jargonel pears ; 



I near to it was a tree of choice apples, 
just beginning to look* ruddy ; ana on 
the other side, one well hung with 
magnum honum plums. Through the 
palisades, too, it was easy to see the 
well-trained vines, apricot, peach, and 
nectarine trees, each bearing their 
respective produce in several stages of 
advance'. Joe Sharp often passed that 
way, both by day and by night; but 
he never attempted to enter. The trees 
were not less tempting or less acces- 
sible than in any former year; but it 
was plain that the temptation was not 
irresistible. It was observed, that a 
few days after Ae above notice was ex- 
hibited, in going to and from his work, 
Joe took the path across the fields, in- 
stead of going round the road way, by 
the lawyer's garden. Now,** continued 
my uncle, "1 am no friend to steel 
traps and spring guns. I would rather 
lose every bit of fruit that my garden 
produces, than I would endanger the 
life or limb of the greatest rogue in 
the world; but I think every person, 
who desires to conquer a bad temper, 
or break a bad habit, should contrive 
for himself some moral restraint, . at 
least as powerful and efiicacious. If 
every angry breath of yours pressed 
upon the wire of a spring gun, or if 
a glass of spirits were only to be reached 
by putting your hand within the jaws 
of a steel trap, do you not think you 
should find that you had power to re- 
sist the temptation, if you chose to do 
so ? Then, do not deceive yourself, by 
saying, it is of no use to try. Read 
the declarations and warnings of Scrip- 
ture, and if you believe them to be as 
true and real as the steel traps and 
spring guns, you will find them quite 
as efficacious ; and, instead of running 
into temptation, and hugging evil to 
your heart, with a pretence that you 
cannot get rid of it, like Joe Sharp, 
you will not only no longer find your- 
self under any necessity of climbing the 
wall, and snatching the forbidden fruit, 
but you will turn away your eyes from 
beholding vanity ; you will not enter 
into the way of temptation, but will 
avoid it, turn from it, and pass away," 
Prov. iv. 15. 

"It is impossible to preserve peace," 
said a member of a family, remarkable 
for disgraceful broils. " Father is so 
passionate, and mother so fretful, and 
John so selfish, and Mary so touchy, 
and Jane so mischief- making. I lead 
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a weary life among them all: we are 
always quarrelling; I should he glad 
to keep peaee, but it is of no use to 
try.** '^Ko doubt there is some dif- 
ficulty, *' said my uncle, '' in maintain- 
ing harmony among persons of different 
tempers and dispositions. This is im- 
plied in the yery phraseology in which 
we are exhorted to strive after it. ' Seek 
peace,* as that which is easily lost, ^ and 
pursue it,* as that which is apt to run 
away, Psa. xxxiv. 14; but while you 
say that it is of no use to try, you 
give an infallible evidence that some- 
Uiing is wanting on your own part, and 
that you are by no means free from 
the charge of contributing to family 
discord. Gro home, my young friend, 
with a determination in the strength of 
Divine grace, to watch over and cor- 
rect your own spirit; and I am very 
much mistaken, if you do not find it 
is of great use to try. Endeavour to 
remove from your father every occasion 
of provocation; be more gentle and 
soothing in your deportment to your 
mother; let John see in you an ex- 
ample of generosity ; and Mary, one of 
conciliation and forbearance; and en- 
deavour to engage Jane in such con- 
versation as is good to the use of edi- 
fying. If you sincerely and steadily 
strive to do this, I think that peace will 
be a much more frequent visitant, if not 
a constant resident in your family ; and 
I am sure that you will find it a lovely 
inmate in your own bosom, diffusing 
there a tranquillity and happiness, which 
outward commotions cannot disturb." 

** I know that I ought to keep my 
children under proper subjection, and 
restrain them from evil; but I cannot 
do as many people can, I find it im- 
possible to maintain order and discipline 
in my family : my children are unruly 
and disobedient, I cannot keep them in 
order, and it is of no use to try." 
"That,** said my uncle, "can never 
be; you own it is your duty to do it, 
and what God, by his commands has 
made your duty, can never be impos- 
sible. It was a noble sentiment, which 
a British officer expressed, when point- 
ing to an etjetny^ vessel, 6f superior 
force to that which he commanded, he 
said to his brother officers, * To-morrow 
we must carry that vessel into port.* 
The other officers replied that it was 
impossible. * Impossible T rejoined the 
captain, » don't tell me so, when I hold 
in my hand his Miyesty's order to ac- 



complish it I* A sim^ar sentiment tnay, 
and ought to be aj^ed to every en- 
terprise, however arduous, every duty, 
however difficult, for which we ean pro- 
duce a clear command from the King ol 
kings. Now C^od has comminded all pa- 
rents to rule well their own bonseholds; 
to train up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord ; to command 
their children and households after them 
to keep the way of the Lord. See Gen. 
xviii. 19 ; Eph. vi. 4. Those parents, who 
sincerely enaeavour to do this, depending 
upon Him who has given the command 
to give the ability to fulfil it, will find 
heavenly wisdom given to direct them 
in their perplexities, power from on 
high to sustain them in their feeble- 
ness, and an efficacious blessing to crown 
their feeble efforts ; but those who nd- 
ther strive nor pray, have no right to 
complain that their duties are above 
their own sto-eDgth. 

"And is it not equally unreasonable 
and inconsistent, when persons attempt 
to excuse themselves in remaining ifl 
an unconverted state, by saying, that 
they cannot change their own hearts, 
that conversion is the work of God 
alone; and that till he bestows his 
special grace, it is in vain for them to 
try ? If there were a sincere desire 
after conversion, the sinner would not 
stay to speculate ; but would, by a sort 
of spiritual instinct, make an effi>rt, and 
at tne same time earnestly implore the 
aid of sovereign mercy ; but he who 
makes inability his excuse does neither ; 
and is justly condemned, not because he 
cannot, but because he will not come 
to Christ that he may have Itfe.*' 

" I have so many duties pressing upon 
me," is sometimes the language of a 
wearied, burdened Christian, "it is im- 
possible for me to fulfil them all ; and it 
IS of no use to try.*' This is like some 
of the hasty words spoken by good men 
of old, which they invariably corrected 
with shame and regret for their mb- 
take. " You perplex yourself,'* said 
my uncle, to one of these, "with.finr 
too many things at once^and %o dkable . 
y^ttjeelf for attending to any. No per- 
sonhaa mc^e than one duty to perform 
at one time, and for every duty thete 
is an allotted moment. Do not loktr, 
do not confuse yourself by atbempto^ 
too much at Once; but qui^y fiM w 
every motnent with its own dinty, wA 
in the evening of every day, and at te 
close of life, while you will find ^ecp 
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cause for self-humiliation, you will still, 
in some humble degree, enjoy the satis- 
faction of a consciousness, that you have 
finished the work that was given you to do. ' * 
"And the troubles and perplexities 
of life, how they rise one after another I 
I shall never be able to surmount this 
difficulty ; I can never bear up under 
this stroke ; and it is of no use to try." 
" Courage, my fellow pilgrim," said ray 
good uncle, ** your circumstanced are 
very trying ; but the darkest day, 

* Wait till to-morrow, will have passed away.* 

Look upward ; dark as the night may be, 
a gleam of light will still appear from 
above ; or if you cannot discern ant, still 
trust in the Lord, and stay yourself upon 
your God ; while you do this, yoti will 
renew your strength ; and of those very 
troubles that now so grievously distress 
you, you will have to wy^ I| was good 
for me to be afflicted." 

I sum up all in a few of my uncle's 
remarks at different times, on the com- 
mon expression, " It is of no use to try." 

It is almost always an evidence of 
want of sineet-e desire to try. 

No one knows what he can do till 
he tries. 

It is worth while trying to do what 
is right, whether you succeed or not. 
The very effort will be useful, strength 
is increased by exercise. 

Indolence and despondency enfeeble 
the powers. If you hold a limb in one 
position, and fancy you cannot move it, 
It will become so numbed and cramped 
that in time you really cannot 

If you try to do what is right and 
do not succeed, try again and again, 
till you do succeed. Many a good ef- 
fort is lost for want of perseverance. 
Remember the woman of Canaan, and 
let her success encourage to persever- 
ance in the face of discouragements, 
Matt. XV. 28. 

The Divine blessing is afforded to 
honest endeavours : but we have no 
right whatever to expect it but in con- 
nexion with them. How easily might 
, the woman of Sarepta have said, *^ It 
is of no use to try," when comman^fd 
to make bread for the prophet, and her- 
self, and her child, with a handful of 
H^al, 1 Kings xvii. ; or for the ser- 
vants, when told to fill the vessels with 
vrat^, to supply the lack of wine, John 
ii. ; or for the man, when commanded 
to stretch forth his withered hand, Mark 
iii $ I bat, in every iastanee^ see what 



happy and unlooked-for results attended 
the effort of faith and obedience. 

In whatever good and lawful enter- 

{irise we are engaged, we are warranted, 
ti humility and faith, to ask and hope 
for the Divine assistance and blessing ; 
and, above all, in those which have for 
their object the salvation of souls, we are 
invited and encouraged to attempt great 
things, and ask great things, and expect 
great things. **Open thy mouth wide, 
ind I will fill it," Psa. Ixxxi. 10. 

C. 

■■ • ■■ 

ETNA. 

The next morning, I was awoke very 
early by my man to let me know that 
the officer of the watch had sent him to 

Sfiform me that Etna was in sight, if 
[ Irished to look at it : you may be sure 
X did, and went on deck before sunrise. 
I cannot describe to you the magnificent 
object the mountain presented at the 
distance of forty miles. It seemed to 
rise so much higher into the air than 
any land I had ever seen, that I thought 
it must be an optical delusion. As it 
became illuminated with the rays of the 
rising sun, it began to display its mighty 
contour, with an outline as distinct as if 
I was only a mile from it, and its three 
regions were very traceable. The lower 
was clothed with wood, and spots which 
appeared like scattered villages. The 
next was the regio deserta, striping the 
middle of the mountain like a bUtek belt. 
Above all was the vast summit of snow, 
dazzling white, and strongly»refiecting 
the glittering sunbeams. The whole 
was crowned with a conical brown cap, 
without snow, from which there issued 
occasionally wreaths of white smoke^ 
curling round the point of the cone in 
the most graceful and beautiful manner. 
This was the great crater; but, either 
in consequence of the heat no snow 
would lie on it, or it was covered by a 
recent eruption of ashes. 

The astonishing distinetnesswith which 
every part of this mighty mountain was 
seen at our present distance, made me 
a convert to Brydon's assertion, of which 
I had been rather incredulous. He affirms 
that it could be clearly discerned at Malta, 
distant two hundred Italian miles; and 
that during some eruptions the island 
was illuminated by its light. Tho^h 
I was not so fortunate as to see these 
things myself from the same place, I yet 
now think them very possible. — X>r. 
Wakh. 
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Female at Confession. 



THE CONFESSIONAL. 

In the Romish continental churches, 
the eye of the stranger is often attracted 
by a structure which is thus denominated. 
Should the reader not have seen one, 
let him imagine a closet, opening in the 
front by a latticed door, defended by a 
curtain placed on the inside, in which a 
priest may take his seat, with a wing, or 
small kneeling-place, on each side, in 
which a person kneeling on a step may 
whisper into his ear, through a wooden 
grating, whatever there may be a desire 
to communicate, — ^and he will form a cor- 
rect idea of a Roman Catholic confes- 
sional. These wooden structures are com- 
monly ranged along the sides of the 
churches, and frequently bear on them 
the names of the priests to whom they 
are respectively appropriated. The writer 
will not easily forget the first time in 
which he saw one of them actually em- 
ployed. As the shades of a summer's 
evening were deepening, the sounds of 
the organ induced him to enter a church 
dedicated to St. Joseph, but in a few 
moments the service closed, and immedi- 
ately after he observed one of the priests 
unlock the door, and enter his confes- 
sional. Instantly the two wings were oc- 
cupied, one by a female, wearing a thick 
black veil, the other by a person of the 
opposite sex. 

Only a part of what followed could, of 
course, be known, namely, the mode in 



which such applications are ordinarily 
made. According to the prescription of 
the church of ^.ome, the individual fall- 
ing on his knees, says, — " In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, amen. Pray, father, give me 
your blessing." While this request is 
preferred, he makes the sign of the cross 
in the usual way, by touching, with the 
fore-finger of the right hand, the fore- 
head, the breast, and the right and left 
shoulders. A part of the ** confiteor," 
as it is called, then follows : "I confess 
to Almighty God, to the blessed Mary, 
ever virgin, to blessed Michael, the arch- 
angel, to blessed John the baptist, to 
the holy apostles Peter and Paul, and to 
all the samts, that I have sinned ex- 
ceedingly in thought, word, and deed, 
through my fault, through my most 
grievous fault." The personal confes- 
sion now takes place, to which is added 
•— ** For these and all other of my sins, 
which I cannot now call to mind, I feel 
hear tOy sorry, and humbly beg pardon 
of Almighty God, and penance and abso- 
lution of you, my ghostly father ;" and 
as the remainder of the " confiteor" con- 
cludes the appeal, " therefore I beseech 
thee, blessed Mary ever virgin, tlie 
blessed Michael the archangel, the 
blessed John the baptist, the holy apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, and all the saints, to 
pray to the Lord and God for me.*' 
A considerable time, perhaps twenty 
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minutes, elapsed, before the female ap- 
plicant retired from the confessional, to 
one of the chairs of the church, kneeling 
on which she resumed her recital of 
prayers, possibly by the direction of her 
"ghostly father;" soon after, the occu- 
pant of the opposite niche came from his 
knees ; and in a few seconds the priest, 
bowing, issued from his closet, proceeded 
to the steps of the altar, where the writer 
overheard his repetition of a Latin prayer, 
at the close of which he left the church. 

The Romish church allows of no ex- 
ception to the practice of confession; 
from the humblest of its members to the 
pontiff himself, all are considered as laid 
under solemn obligation to its observ- 
ance. A story has often been told of the 
son of a Protestant mother being urged 
to so to confession by his father's priest, 
ana who silenced the ecclesiastic, by 
saying, that as the pope confessed to 
God, he would do so too, and *^save his 
shilling ;** but this has no proper found- 
ation, since the infallible successor of 
St. Peter has his confessor, like others. 

To this practice, however, notwith- 
standing the sophistries of its advocates, 
there are the most serious and weighty 
objections. The works designed to assist 
those who are about to make confession, 
are, as any who please may have 
proof, far more likely to increase the 
pollutions of the mind than to promote 
its purity. Such, too, is notoriously the 
effect of the inquiries of the confessors, 
and there are many well-authenticated 
facts, to show that, by these means alone, 
serious offences were first suggested. 
The confessional exposes the parties 
concerned to individual and mutual 
corruption, and thus becomes the birth- 

flace and nursery of vice and of crime, 
t were therefore needless to say, that 
the holy word of God does not sanction 
such a practice, were not the contrary 
boldly asserted. But when, in an en- 
deavour to support it, there is a quota- 
tion of the charge of St. James, ** Con- 
fess your faults one to another," or of 
the declaration of St. John, that " if we 
confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins," it may be 
replied, that the former passage refgrs 
exclusively to the duty of the righteous 
towards each other, and the latter to that 
of the penitent towards Him who is 
"ready to pardon." To the priest, to 
the minister, there is not the slightesf 
possible allusion. No where in the Scrip- 
tures do we find a description of any 



such ecclesiastical prerogative, or a soli- 
tary instance of its assertion or exercise. 
Still further, the practice diametrically 
opposes the great doctrine of revelation : 
salvation by Christ, and by him alone. 
Penance in the church of tlome is de- 
scribed as consisting of three things, — 
contrition, confession, and satisfaction; 
meaning by the latter a kind of compens- 
ation made to God, by prayers, fastings, 
and alms, for offences committed against 
him. But the Scriptures which declare 
that ** Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ;*' 
and that by his "one offering he hath 
perfected for ever them that are sancti« 
fied," denounce such a doctrine as one 
calculated to dishonour the Saviour, and 
to ruin the soul. W. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OP THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY : WITH MISCELLANE- 
OUS PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THAT 
PERIOD. 

The transition from the feudal state 
towards the habits of modem society, 
during the sixteenth century, presents 
many interesting particulars. 

BUII.DINGS. 

The buildings, during the reigns of 
the house of Tudor, continued to ad- 
vance in the style which was introduced 
during the preceding century. The 
nobility were no longer immured in the 
gloomy castles and strongholds of the 
feudal times. Some large houses, built 
at this period, outwardly resembled cas- 
tles, but without the strength of those 
structures, and free from many of their 
inconveniences. The turrets and moats 
were for ornament rather than defence. 
As the feeling of security increased, 
there was more attention paid to archi- 
tectural display ; the habitations of the 
wealthy exhibited a style of architecture 
which usually is called Elizabethan. The 
windows and doors were in the orna- 
mental pointed style, their openings were 
large, the front elevation was long, often 
in this form [IqJ], bearing some resem- 
blance to the initial letter of queen Eli- 
zabeth's name. The materials were usu- 
ally brick, or wooden frame work co- 
vered with plaster, unless stone abouf^d- 
ed in the neighbourhood. 

This view of Moretonhall, in Cheshire, 
represents such a building in its recently 
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Moreton Hall, Cheshire. 



dilapidated state. Such buildings gene- 
rally proved less permanent uan the 
strongholds that preceded them. Their 
materials were less substantial; they 
were ereeted in haste, and the interior 
accommodations were mostly ill planned 
and inconvenient, 

" Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing." 

The bay window formed a remarkable 
contrast to the narrow loop holes of ear- 
lier times. Large windows were cha- 
racteristic of the Elizabethan style. 
Bacon complained that some fair houses 
were so full of glass, that one cannot tell 
where to be out of the sun. This made 
the cold of winter to be more keenly 
felt, while such large apertures ren- 
dered the structures less solid. And as 
late as 1567, the expense of glass win- 
dows was considered so heavy, that 
whenever the Northumberland family 
left Alnwick castle, the glass windows 
were taken out and laid up in safety. 
Yet, forty years later, Harrison speaks 
of glass as being common every where, 
and nearly as cheap as lattices. Few of the 
Elizabethan edifices remain in their ori- 
ginal state : such as have not been wholly 
removed to make way for more conve- 
nient structures, have been modernized 
or improved so as to lose most of their 
pectHiar features. 

The engraving of Oxnead hall, in Nor- 
folk, (see page 297,) represents a splen- 
did building of this period. 



Another engraving, already inserted, 

S«ge 17,) represents Nonsuch palace; 
is, with others, of which we most fre- 
quently read in the histories of the six- 
teenth centurv, as Richmond, Greenwich^ 
and Whitehall, have disappeared. In the 
ancient portions of Hampton Court, we • 
may still trace much of the palatical re- 
sidence erected by Wolsey, although the 
most sumptuous apartments have been 
removed. Some of the colleges, in both 
Universities, still retain a good deal of 
their ancient character, especially in their 
halls. 

The more humble dwellings were 
mostly timber frames, covered with lath 
and plaster ; many of these may still be 
seen, though very much decayed. In 
towns, the upper stories projected over 
the lower rooms, and a profusion of orna- 
ments covered the fronts. Some such 
buildings still remain in our ancient 
boroughs. 

The country towns were mostly smaller 
than they are at the present day ; and as 
population increased, the ceasing of in- 
ternal warfare gave more security to 
hamlets and houses scattered through 
the country. Cottages seldom had more 
than one or two rooms ; and where both 
wood and stone were scarce, they were 
mostly built of clay, coated with lime, 
and thatched with reeds. The small 
farm-houses were little better. In queen 
Mary's days the Spaniards marked the 
contrast between the humble dwellings 
and the diet of Jhe^peonle, saying. 
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" These English have their houses made 
of sticks and dirt; but they fare as well 
as the king." But even the common 
dwellings exhibited many improve- 
ments beyond the preceding centu- 
ries. Chimneys were generally used, in- 
stead of leaving the smoke to escape by 
the doors and windows, or by a hole in 
the roof. The destruction of the woods, 
accelerated by the progress of manufac- 
tures, led to the general use of sea coal, 
similar to that now used, chiefly brought 
from Newcastle, where large sums were 
expended in the works of the collieries. The 
dirt and sulphurous exhalations of this 
coal prejudiced many against its use, 
which was chiefly confined to common 
purposes, or to those who wished for a 
less expensive fuel than wood or char- 
coal. In the reign of Elizabeth the use 
of sea -coal was forbidden in London 
during the sitting of parliament, lest the 
health of the country members should 
suffer I 

The interior, even of these best houses, 
was not yet conformable to our ideas of 
comfort. The walls were rudely finished, 
and covered with hangings of painted 
cloth, or worked or woven tapestry. 
Gilbert Talbot, son of the earl of Shrews- 
bury, wrote, in 1576, to his father re- 
specting a set of hangings. ** I have 
seen many fair hangings, and your lord- 
ship may have of all prices, either two 
shillings a stick, or seven groats, three, 
four, five, or six shillings the stick; 
(query, the yard?) the most of them 
are very shallow, and I have seen none 
that I think deep enough for a great 
chamber, but for lodgings." 

A list of furniture, supplied to the 
princess Mary, is curious. It describes 
several sets of hangings by their designs. 
^^ A king riding in a chariot, in a 
blue gown with stars ; a woman with 
the world in her hand,'' etc. One piece 
* * has a hole in it.** Among the articles of 
bedding are "counterpoyntes of erimson 
damask, fringed with white fustian, hol- 
laod sheets, pillow beers, beds of down, 
with fi£Btian ticking, feather beds, with 
bolsters and pillows of down.** 

The imperfection of the joinery work, 
in queen Eliiabeth*s reign, is incidentally 
noticed by Laneham, the usher of the 
privy council. He speaks of persons who 
listened at the chinks and lockhole of the 
door. 

Rooms were often wainscoted; oak, 
lixne, and chestnut were the woods most 
esteemed for the ornamental parts of 



buildings, and for furniture, before 
the introduction of mahogany. There 
is a room in a public house in Ipswich, 
which once formed part of thcr^mansion 
of sir Anthony Wingfield, one of the 
privy counsellors of Henry viii. The 
ceiling was richlv carved and gilt. 
The figures carved over the fire place 
were once supposed to represent,the bat- 
tle of Bosworth, but more acute^observ- 
ers have ascertained that the subject is 
the judgment of Paris ! 

Barton has noticed this apartment in 
some appropriate lines : 

" Such were the rooms in which, of yort, 
Our ancestors were wont to dwell ; 
And still of fashions known no more 
These ling'ring relics tell. 

" The oaken wainscot richly grac'd 

With gay festoons of mimic flowers, 
The armorial bearings, now defac'd. 
All speak of proud and long past hours. 

" The ceiling quaintly carv'd and groin'd, 
With pendent pediments revers'd; 
A by- gone age recalls to mind. 
Whose glories song hath oft rehears'd. 

" These tell a plain uuvarnish'd tale, 

Of wealth's decline, and pride's decay; 
Nor less unto the mind unveil 
Those things which cannot pass %vraf,*' 

Rush* for covering the floors were 
gradually discontinued ; the lower classes 
used sand, the middle and upper ranks 
had their floors polished, and sometimes 
inlaid with different coloured woods. 
Carpets, or pieces of tapestry were fre- 
quently laid down in different parts of 
the room, not closely fitted to the whole 
floor, as now. The orders of John 
Haryngton*s household in 1566, direct, 
that ** the hall be made clean every day, 
by eight in the winter, and seven in the 
summer;** all stairs in the house, and 
rooms that need shall require, were to 
be made clean on Fridays, after dinner. 
When any stranger departed, his cham- 
ber was **to be drest up again within 
four hours after.** A great improvement 
upon the slovenly habits of earlier days. 

Till the reign of Elizabeth, the hall 
was the principal apartment ; some of the 
halls, in houses built in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, have beautifully 
carved ceilings, and other ornaments: 
the master took his meals there, sur- 
rounded by his dependents, who sat at 
different tables, according to their rank ; 
the gates of the building being locked 
during the repast. The halls of the lat- 
ter part of the century were less elabo- 
rate. As the feudal customs declined^ 
the halls were used more as entranyee 
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rooms ; the dining parlours, or banquet- 
ing rooms, and the withdrawing rooms 
and gallery, were the customary resort 
of the family: upon these apartments 
most care was bestowed. 

The staircases also were constructed 
with more care, and planned with atten- 
tion to their effect as prominent objects 
in mansions. The balusters were carv- 
ed, and the walls adorned. 

The lady's closet, or the boudoir, and 
the nurseries, became apartments of im- 
portance. Some careful dames caused 
their closets to be placed so that when at 
their devotions, or otherwise engaged in 
those rooms, they could see into the ser- 
vants' hall. The females of that day, 
even ladies of rank, were expected to 
give considerable attention to household 
matters. 

As the habitations were more regularly 
built, 80 the stories were more clearly 
defined than in older buildings: it 
was not uncommon to speak of each story 
as a separate house, though they were 
often confused by the varying heights of 
different rooms, as we see in old build- 
ings. The description of an ancient 
house, in one of Pope's letters, gives a 
lively idea of the confused plan of inte- 
riors. 

FUBNITUBB. 

The advancing wealth and improved 
habits of the people, led to the increase 
of articles of furniture. Hollingshed, 
writing in the latter end of queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, says, that old men could 
remember great improvements in their 
time, as the exchanging of wooden plat- 
ters for pewter, and wooden spoons to 
those of silver or tin. Formerly, not 
four pieces of pewter would be found in 
a farmer's house, but now there were 
many articles of pewter, and several of 
silver. 

Many specimens of the furniture of 
the sixteenth century remain, in bed- 
steads, chairs, tables, cabinets, and other 
articles. They are generally massive in 
form, and richly ornamented, though 
often coarsely finished. The testers and 
headpieces of the bedsteads were fre- 
quently of wood, covered with various 
devices. The travelling bedstead of 
Richard in. was of this description ; it 
was left at the Blue Boar inn, at Lei- 
cester, where he slept the night before 
the battle of Bosworth : about a century 
afterwards, a large amount of gold coin 
was discovered in the frame work. 



The curtains and canopies of the bed,, 
and the hangings of chambers, were often 
richly worked. In 1495, Henry vii. 
paid the large sum of 158/. 6s. &d. for 
** browdrying of two chambers, with a 
bedd," at the palace of Shene. The 
ladies in particular excelled in needle- 
work, both for furniture and articles of 
dress, during the whole of this period. 
They also wrought richly adorned covers 
for books. 

A complete inventory of the furni- 
ture of Mr. Richard Fenner, early in 
the reign of Henry viii., is given by 
Strutt. He was a person of property, 
having a large park, with all sorts of 
deer. The great hall was furnished 
with pieces of tapestry, three tables with 
trestles and forms, and a hawk^s perch. 
The parlour was wainscoted, it had a 
fair table, forms, two turned chairs, 
three chairs for women, a cupboard, 
four footstools, six cushions of tapestry 
work, a carpet of Turkey, say striped, 
two little carpets, awndirons for burning 
wood, and a fire fork. It had a set of 
hangings, a picture of Lucretia, and one 
of Mary Magdalen, and a backgammon 
board. There were other sitting rooms 
with similar furniture. "The great 
chamber over the parlor," had three 
large pieces of tapestry of imagerj, a 
trussing bed of wenskotte, with cellar 
and tester, grained with black velvet 
and yellow baudkin, with curtains of 
black and changeable persnet. A co- 
verlet of tapestry of imagery, lined with 
canvas', a bed of down with a mattress ; 
under the same bed a pair of fustians, 
two blankets, two pillows, and two 
bolsters. A cupboard of wenskotte, one 
turned chair, with a cushion of verder, 
three curtains of blue buckerom for 
three windows, which ** be cieled with 
wenskotte." 

The master's chamber was more 
plainly fu||[n^ed, but with similar ar- 
ticles : tWrr were also three chests, con- 
taining elothes, etc.; even the inferior 
servants had mattresses, sheets, and co- 
verlets, instead of lying upon straw, as 
had been customary not many years be- 
fore. 

The kitchen had platters, disbes, 
chargers, porringers, and saucers, brass 
pots, pans, and chafing dishes, mortars, 
racks, spits, frvingpans, pails, etc., and 
" a ccstorne of lede with a coke." 

The service of silver plate, was a 
basin and cover, parcel (or half) gilt, 
two salts with coyer £[ilt, five ale pots 
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with covers gilt, four goblets without 
covers gilt, sixteen spoons, two flat 
bowls, one with a cover, a pepper 
box gilt, and a chalice, parcel gilt 
There was a large service of pewter for 
common use. 

This inventory shows a great advance 
from the furniture of former times ; but 
it would appear very scanty if com- 
pared with the inventory of a gentleman 
of 1500/. or 2000/., a year, at the pre- 
sent day. 

The inventory of a knight's mansion 
of the same period, presents a more 
complete list, but chiefly so in plate, 
of which he possessed a large service. 

Harrison speaks of the plate of noble- 
men in Elizabeth's reign, as often ex- 
ceeding SOOO/. in value, and that of a 
merchant, or gentleman, amounting to 
500/. or 600/. 

Lord North, in 1577, added to his 
plate, forty-seven dishes and platters, a 
charger and eight sausers, weighing one 
thousand and twenty -three ounces, at 
48, lOd, the ounce, 249/. Ss. (id., and 
three pence the ounce, for making the 
same, 12/. 16*. 8rf. The work could 
not have been very elaborate or beau- 
tiful. In 1586, we read that the higher 
ranks, lothing these metals, because they 
were become common, generally chose 
rather the Venice glasses for drinking 
wine or beer. 

Even artificers and farmers '* learned 
to garnish their cupboards with plate, 
their beds with tapestry and silk hang- 
ings, and their tables with fine napery," 
all which were proofs of increased pro- 
sperity, and the manufacturing such ar- 
ticles brought increased remuneration 
to the various classes of artificers ; thus 
also giving increased employ even 
to the common labourer. Without jus- 
tifying luxury, or the expense beyond 
their means, too common in every rank, 
it may be observed, that the person who 
encourages and employs the honest ar- 
tificer, is a much greater benefactor 
to his country, than either the man 
who hoards his wealth, or distributes 
it blindly, in careless charity. 

The inventories of the royal palaces 
enumerate many costly articles. In the 
bed chamber of Henry viii., at Hamp- 
ton, was '^ a steel glass (or mirror) co- 
'vered with yellow velvet." At West- 
-minster, among ''the glasses to look 
in,** was "a fair great looking steel 
^lass, set in crimson velvet, richly em- 
l^roidered with damask pearls, with 



knots of blue, and a curtain of blue 
taffetas, embroidered with Venice gold, 
and cordrants of the same gold." As 
yet, looking glasses, properly so called, 
were little known, the mirrors were 
never hung up in the sitting rooms; 
they were placed in bed chambers or 
dressing closets, and carefully covered to 
protect them from damp or other in- 
juries. Towards the close of the century, 
they became more common ; Hentzner 
describes in the house of a tailor, "a 
most perfect looking glass, ornamented 
with gold, pearls, silver and velvet,** 
it was reckoned to be worth 500 French 
crowns. 

Strutt remarks upon the great num- 
ber of clocks in these inventories, some 
of them richly adorned. Watches, we 
shall notice among articles of dress. 
Clocks had become common through 
the country, though still articles of won- 
der to the ignorant. A Scottish free- 
booter wrote to an English gentleman, 
demanding, among other articles, "the 
wee trim gawing thing, that stands in 
the neuk of the hall, chirping and chir- 
ming at the neun tide of the day." If 
he obtained it, he would probably have 
had to express himself as a later Scot- 
tish plunderer did of a watch, that " it 
died (that is, stopped) the same nicht he 
gat it.** 

In the expenses of Henry vii., in 
1503 is, "to the smyth of Richmont for 
alitellclock, 3/. 6/r. 8rf.** Many readers 
will recollect the curious clock still re- 
maining in the cathedral at Wells. A 
clock given by lord North to the earl 
of Leicester, in 1580, with a dial, cost 
6/. \0s. 

The supply of table linen was very 
scanty at the commencement of this 
period. In the earl of Northumberland's 
family, seventy ells of linen cloth, at 
eightpence the ell, supplied the whole 
establishment with horde (or table) 
cloths, napkins, towels, cupboard and 
dresser cloths; but before the close of 
the century, we read of private persons 
with "fayre napkins before them," and 
of a damask table cloth, worth eighteen 
pounds. Such was the rapid progress 
during the sixteenth century. 

THE FINE ARTS. 

Painting and sculpture made consider- 
able progress during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. At the beginning of that period, 
the am were chtefly^^en^ugg^^^ 
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coiraexioQ with ecclesiastical structures. 
But in Italy and Flanders, these arts were 
cultivated more than in England. Henry 
VIII. encouraged portrait painting, and 
the faithful representations of many lead- 
ing English characters of that period, 
were preserved by Holbein. Oliver was 
the first English painter worthy of notice ; 
many of his miniature portraits are still 
pveserved. 

Engraving in wood and metal, for 
printing, was much encouraged. Among 
l^e earliest good English specimens of 
this art, are the engravings in ' * the Shippe 
of Foles," printed by Pynson. Some 
of the ancient chronicles contain im- 
proved specimens of this art. Among 
them may be noticed, the engravings in 
the early editions of Foxe's Acts and 
Monuments, many of which are ex- 
ecuted with much spirit and accuracy. 

Copperplate engraving was encouraged 
by archibishop Parker. Engraved por- 
traits of popular characters were com- 
mon. Saxton engraved maps of the 
English counties, imperfect and far from 
correct, but valuable as proofs of in- 
creased attention to the topography oi 
our land. 

Many superstitious pictures and images 
Were destroyed at the Reformation, after 
which time sculptors chiefly depended 
upon monumental effigies for employ- 
ment ; many of this period yet remain, 
showing various degrees of ability. Fire- 
places, and the interior of rooms, often 
were richly sculptured; many orna- 
mental carvings of this period yet re- 
main, and exhibit application and ability 
of a superior order. 

The beautiful specimens of architec- 
ture in Henry vii.'s chapel, and other 
buildings of this period, are well known 
to most of our readers. Italian artists 
began to introduce the Grecian style in 
some buildings, though it was not suited 
to our country and climate. 

Music was generally cultivated. In 
families of the middle classes, almost 
every person was supposed to be more 
or less skilled in music. Thomas Tallis 
composed a song of forty parts. The 
Reformation checked the use of instru- 
mental music in churches; but vocal 
music was encouraged. In 1548, psalm 
singing was authorized: at this period 
Edward vi. was much gratified by the 
psaliiaody of Sterhhold, and the manner 
in which he accompanied some of the 
psaloM of his version on the organ. 

In 1660, Jewel notices the improved 



spirit of religion among the people, 
which had been promoted by psalmody 
in public worship. It was begun in the 
church of St. Antholin's. He notices 
that at Paul's cross, sometimes there 
were six thousand persons singing t<>ge- 
ther ; this was following the plan ad(^ied 
upon the continent 

Keyed and stringed instrumet^ts be-i 
came general, so that viols oi* cithemf ' 
were placed in barbers' shops, that oua^^ 
tomers might amuse themselves while 
waiting. In the expenses, of Hen»y.fu. 
are lutes for the princesses Margaret Ml 
Mary, afterwards queens of Seotla^A 
and France, each cost ISs. 4c^., nxtd a 
pair of clarycords, 10«. Morison, at 
the end of the century, says, "Wbea 
you come to an inn, you shall be offiered 
music, which you may freely take or 
refuse.** 



The national food of England, in 
^e sixteenth century, was similar 'to 
that of the preceding centuries. It 
was chiefly plain joints of beef, mut- 
ton, and pork; but for banquets, and 
among those who thought themselves 
more refined than others, made dishes, 
and various elaborate peparati<»)s, were 
esteemed; these were termed "the 
triumphs of cookery.** A writer in the 
reign of Henry vii., describes the higher 
ranks as having **the most dilecat deyn- 
ties, and ouryous inets,** with "subdlties 
of the cunyng appreparyng of the cooks." 
The subtilties were chiefly paste and 
sweetmeats, in the forms of castles, and 
ships, and figures c^ all sorts. 

The diet of the poorest classes, early 
in the century, is described by a poet, as 
consisting mostly of brown bread, whig 
or sour butter milk, bacon, and curds. At 
the close, " cabbages, radishes, parsnips, 
carrots, melcms, pompons, or such like,'* 
were their principal food. Wheaten bread 
they had when they could reach the 
price of it ; at other times bread made 
of oats and barley. Flesh meat they 
did not often have : a cow was reckoned 
a valuable possession to a poor man. The 
class next above them, about a.b. 1500, 
had wheaten bread, beef, perry or eid«r, 
and cream. Vegetables were but little 
used by them. Salted meat was a prin- 
cipal article of food during the miter 
months, the cattle being slaughtered 
about Martinmas^ as on account of the 
scarcity of winter fodder, they wo^d 
lose the^r conditioii after that tine. A 
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supply of salted fish was laid in before 
Lent. 'A» noticed in the *^ Middle Ages 
of England/* in the family of the earl 
of Northumberland, at this period, one 
hundred and sixty gallons of mustard 
was the quantity usually prepared to 
make this diet the more palatable. Be^ 
fore the end of the century, the diet of 
the artificer and husbandman was much 
improved, consisting of butchers* meat, 
besides souse, brawn, bacon, pies of fruit, 
fowls, cheese, butter, eggs, etc. 

Beer and ale were the principal drinks. 
A receipt for strong ale directs that not 
more than sixty gallons were to be 
brewed from three pecks of malt ; but it 
might be as much stronger as the brewer 
nleased. Hops came into general use for 
hear after ld24, but were partially used 
h^ore that time, being imported from 
Flanders. Ale of ^Ye days old is spoken 
of as ready for use; hops not oeing 
gentnilly put into ale till the next cen* 
tury, ^lat liquor was drank soou after it 
was brewed. Harrismi, late in the cen- 
tury, in 1586, fully describes his process 
of brewing ; from eight bushels of malt, 
half a bushel of wheat, and the same of 
oats, he had ten score gallons of beer, 
or more. The best beer, he says, was 
eommo^ly a year old, being brewed in 
March* and **for the household usually 
not under a month*s age, each one covet- 
ing to have it stale as he may, so that it 
be not soure.** A Frenchman, in 1553, 
says. The English are fond of eating, with 
their beer, soft safiron cakes stufied with 
raisins, — what are now called plum buns. 

The importance of a proper supply 
ci malt hquor,, is thus spoken of in a 
letter written by the earl of Leicester, 
<ihiring one of queen Elisabeth's pro- 
gresses in 1575, probably in i^renee to 
her own house at Grafton, in Northamp- 
tonshire: *^ At her first coming, being a 
marvelous hott day, not one drop of gm>d 
drink for her ; but we were fain to send 
to London with bottels, to Kenelworth, 
t(0 divers other places^ where ale was. 
' iier own here was such as there was no 
man able to drink it; and yet was it 
kid in about three days before her Ma- 
jeaty came. Hit did put her very farr 
out of temper, and almost all the com- 
pany beside so ; for none of us all was 
able to drink, either here or ale here. 
Synoe, by chance, we have found drink 
for her lykyng, and she is well agayn : 
but I feared gready, two or three dayes, 
some sickness to haveTallen by reason olt 
thisdrynk.*' 



Mead, and various mixed liquors, such 
as clary and hippocrass, made from wine 
and spices, were much esteemed. Sack 
was a sweet wine, or Spanish white wine 
sweetened ; it was sometimes beaten up 
with the yolks oi eggs« Lord North, in 
1576, paid 10/. for a butt of sack. There 
were fifty«six sorts of French and other 
small wines, thirty of Spanish and strong 
wines, of which thirty thousand tons 
were imported in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Harrison mentions the discontinuanoe of 
the growth of vines in England, at that 
period, the liquor being found more hard 
than foreign wines. The poorer classes 
were fond of bracket, wnich was ale 
boiled up with honey and pepper. 

The tables were covered with cloths, 
on which spoons, knives, and napkins 
were placea; forks were unknown in 
Eiu^land till the next century. Basins 
and ewers of water, mostly of pewter, 
were carried round, or placed ready for 
the guests. 

Tea and cofiee were unknown at this 
period. Breakfasts, early in the cen- 
tury, were substantial meals of meat, 
with malt liquor and wine, what are now 
called dejeun^s a la fourchette, but forks 
then were unknown. The breakfast of 
the Northumberland family, at the com- 
mencement of this period, was noticed in 
the "Middle Ages of England;" that 
of queen Elizabeth was as follows : — On 
Monday, 20th November, 1576, for 
lureidLfast, cheats and manchets, (fine and 
coarser bread,) ale and beer, wine, mut- 
ton for the pot, long bones, ise bones, 
chine of beer, diines of mutton, chines 
of veak^ short bones, conyes^ and but- 
ter. The number that ate of this food pro- 
vided for the queen is not stated, but the 
whole cost of tne provision was 13*. 4Jrf. 
At dinner the same day, in the first 
cojirse, were the same articles, with a 
signet, (small swan) capons, fViants, eus- 
terde, and fritter. The second course 
had kidde, herons, godwits, chickens, 
pejons, larkes, tarte, and eggs. The 
cost ought to have been 45«. 5^^. ; 
but some additional articles increased 
the amount to lOs, Id, No vegetables 
are mentioned. The supper was very 
similar, but the birds were mostly boiled ; 
there was also **slised beef,** "chicken 
pies,'* ** Dulcets (sweetmeats) andsallets, 
with olives and capers." The cost ought 
to have been S3«. 6d. ; but it amounted 
to 52*. lOrf. 

There were several meats which were 
not much known out of Engknd. Brawn 
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was one: a quantity was found by the 
French when they took Calais ; but they 
tried in vain to make it agreeable to 
their palates, by roasting, baking, and 
boiling it. 

The particulars of a dinner to the 
barons and officers of the Exchequer, on 
June 8, 1573, may be given as showing 
the diet and prices of that period. 

Breade, ale, and beare 10 

A greate sirloine of byfe ... 6 4 

Three jointes of veale 4 8 

Two gese 3 

Three capons 6 10 

Halfealambe 2 4 

Seven chickins 3 

Fourrabbetes 1 4 

Butter 3 

Eggs 8 

Vineger, verges, barberies, 

and mustard 8 

Spices ^ 5 

Fruite 8 

Rose water and sweete water 8 

ScriU and pslye 2 

White wine 4 

Sacke 1 

Stroing herbes 2 

Ffier 4 

Cooke's wages 4 

Bootehier 8 

Occupying of plate, naperie, 

and other necessaries 5 

Total Ixiii*. virf. 

It is probable that at the present day 
the learned judges would consume less 
solid food and ale, but more fruit and 
wine than their predecessors. 

A fish dinner for the Judges gnd trea- 
surer, in April, has linge, coddes, plase, 
whitings, pikes, fresh samond, conger, 
turbot, sooles, flownders, smeltes, cre- 
fishes, shrimps. This was a more costly 
entertainment, the amount being cviii«. 
viiic?., and it included a necke of mutton, 
a capon, also two chickens, for some of 
these personages who required something 
in. addition to the fish. The variety enu- 
merated, however, would hardly be ex- 
ceeded at one of the celebrated fish din- 
ners of the present day. In March, 
1576, lord North paid 13«. 4d. for a 
fresh salmon, and 4d. for a poimd of 
fresh butter. 

Harrison, in 1586, describes, that 
'' the beginning of every dish was re- 
served unto the greatest personage that 
sitteth at the table, to whom it is drawn 
up still by the waiters as order requireth, 
and from whom it descendeth even to the 



lower end, whereby each one may taste 
thereof.*' At the same time, the variety 
was so great, that to taste of every dish 
would tend to " the speedie suppression 
of health." 

The breakfast for the higher classes 
would be served about eight in the morn- 
ing ; the dinner would be ready at noon, 
or an earlier hour ; the supper would be 
taken about six. 

The order for John Haryngton's 
household in 1566 and 1592, directs the 
meat for dinner to be ready at eleven, 
and for supper at six or seven in the 
evening. Later in the century, the 
breakfast usually was not a hearty meal, 
most persons would be contented with a 
piece of bread and a cup of ale. Harri- 
son in 1580 says, *' Of old we had break- 
fasts in the forenoon, beverages or nun- 
tions after dinner, and reare] suppers 
when it was time to go to rest : now these 
old repasts are left, and eche one in 
maner (except here and there some 
young hungrie stomach, that cannot fast 
till dinner time,) contenteth himself with 
dinner and supper onlie." 

At night, a draught of wine or ale, 
often warmed with spices, was taken. 
This was commonly placed ready in the 
sleeping apartment; Cavendish in his 
life of Wolsey describes the reception of 
a French embassy in 1527, at Hampton 
Court, then the palace of the cardinaL 
** Every chamber had a bason and an 
ewer of silver, a great livery-pot of 
silver, and some gilt; yea, and some 
chambers had two Bvery-pots with wine 
and beare, a bowle and a goblet, and a 
pot of silver to drink in, bothe for their 
beare and wine; a silver candlestick, 
bothe white and plaine, having in it two 
sizes, and a staffe torch of waxe ; a fine 
manchet and a cheate loafe." 

We are not to suppose that the daily 
food even of the middle and higher ranks 
at this period was very luxurious. Even 
in respectable families, the bread, ex- 
cepting on special occasions, was of wheat 
and rye, or some inferior grain, as barley 
or pease, mingled together. So preval- 
ent was this, that the bakers of Henry 
VIII. were threatened with the stocks 
if they mixed inferior flour for the king's 
bread. The flesh meat was chiefly beef 
and that generally lean, even the coarser 
pieces were used ; fat bacon or poriL was 
often boiled with the beef to make it 
richer. And as luxury in dress in- 
creased efibrt to save in diet, waste was 
prevented, and the doles to the poor were 
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more scanty. A merchant when alone, 
or with his family, in 1586, would not 
have more than one, two, or three plain 
dishes. 

The alehouse was a place of constant 
resort; it became increasingly so after 
the suppression of the monasteries, when 
not only was it the resting place for 
travellers, the haunt of idlers, but there 
was commonly found the degraded cha- 
racters, the old popish priests, or ejected 
monks, who continued to serve in the 
churches, but who retarded and injured 
the Reformation as far as was in ^heir 
power ; and wholly careless of the souls 
committed to their charge, wallowed in 
sensual indulgences even more freely than 
they could do in their old habitation. 
Several writers of that day 'speak fully 
of the injury caused by ulowing such 
characters to remain as i^ministers of 
religion. 

It was jcommon to give large and ex- 
pensive entertainments at funerals; the 
cost of that of Sir John Rudstone in 
1531, enumerates many articles and their 
prices. Sugar at 7d, the lb. ; milk l^d, 
the gallon; eggs 60 for T^d; rabbits 
2s, 2d, the dozen; capons and geese 
about ^d. each ;*'a sirloin of beef 2s, 4d. ; 
half a calf 2s. Sd. ; a barrel of ale Ss. 
Sd, ; a kilderkin of beer Is. ; wine \0d, 
the gallon ; currants 2^t/. the lb ; cheat 
or common bread, Is, lOd, the bushel 
loaf. 

At bridals and such like merry meet- 
ings, among artificers and husbandmen, 
it was common for each of the guests to 
bring one or more dishes ; and thus the 
feast was furnished. 

Terms of carving were appropriated 
to each dish ; as, "break that deer, rere 
that goose, frusche that chicken, unlace 
that coney, display that emne, wing that 
partridge, sawce that tench, culpon that 
trout, tame that crab, barb liiat lobster," 
etc. The young men brought up in 
noblemen*s and gentlemen's families, 
were taught carving as a science ; females 
of respectability were also instructed in 
the art. 

In an account of provisions furnished 
to some soldiers sent to Greenwich are 
pesecods, and twenty pounds of cherries. 
Oranges appear in many dinner bills. 

There is more frequent mention of 
fruits than of vegetables ; a desert is de- 
scribed as consisting of plums, damsons, 
cherries and grapes, pears, nuts, straw- 
berries, mirtleberries, and hardcheese; 



also pippins and carraways in comfits; 
but all these articles could hardly have 
been produced on one occasion. Biscuits 
are often mentioned. ''Jellies of all 
colours, codinats, marmilots, sugar- bread, 
ginger- bread, and florentines,** are men- 
tioned by one writer ; another enumerates 
"quinces or marmelade, pomegranates, 
oranges sliced and eaten with sugar, 
succates of the pille or bark thereof, and 
of pomecitres, old apples and pears, 
prunes, raisins, dates, and nuts.'^ As 
early as February, 1496, Henry vii. 
paid **to a Portingale for cringes, 
6s. Sdr 

The excess in liquor which so long 
disgraced England, was very prevalent 
in the sixteenth century. Cavendish, 
describing the hospitable reception of the 
French Ambassadors and their suite at 
Hampton Court, already noticed, says, 
** Then went the cuppes so merrily about, 
that many of the Frenchmen were faine 
to be led to their beddes," and this while 
the cardinal archbbhop was presiding at 
the board ! 



HOW TO MAKE A QUARTERN LOAF OUT 
OP A DEAL BOARD. 

To make wood flour, in perfection, 
according to professor Autenrieth, the 
wood, after being thoroughly stripped 
of its bark, is to be sawed transversely 
into disks, of about an inch in diameter. 
The sawdust is to be preserved, and the 
disks are to be beaten to fibres in a 
pounding mill. The fibres and sawdust, 
mixed together, are next to be deprived 
of every thing harsh and bitter, which is 
soluble in water, by boiling them, where 
fuel is abundant, or by subjecting them 
for a longer time to the action of cold 
water, which is easily done by enclosing 
them in a sack, which they only half fill, 
and beating the sack with a stick, or 
treading it with the feet in a rivulet. 
The whole is then to be completely dried, 
either in the sun, or by fire, and com- 
pletely ground in a flour mill. It is next 
baked in small flat cakes, with water, 
rendered slightly mucilaginous, by the 
addition of some decoction of linseed, 
mallow stalks and leaves, lime-tree bark, 
or any other such substance. Professor 
Autenrieth prefers marsh-mallow roots, 
of which one ounce renders eighteen 
quarts of water sufficiently mucilaginous, 
and these serve to form four pounds and 
a half of wood flour into cakes. These 
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fMlkea ave baked until the j are brown on 
tha surface. After this, they are broken 
to pieoes, and again ground, until the 
0Qur paaaes through a fine boulting cloth ; 
^nd upon the fineness of the flour does 
its fitness to make bread depend. The 
fiour of a hard wood, such as beech, re- 
quires the process of baking and grind- 
ing to be repeated. Wood flour does 
not ferment so readily as wheaten flour ; 
but the professor found fifteen pounds of 
birch wood flour, with three pounds of 
sour wheaten leaven, and two pounds of 
wheat flour, mixed up with eight mea- 
sures of new milk, yielded thirty- six 
pounds of very good bread. The learn- 
ed professor tried the nutritious proper- 
ties of wood flour, at the first instance, 
upon a young dog; afterwards he fed 
two pigs upon it ; and then, taking cou- 
rage at the success of the experiment, he 
attacked it himself. His family partly, 
he says, ate it in the form of gruel, or 
soup, dumplings, and pancakes, all made 
with as little of anv other ingredient as 
possible; and found them palatable and 
quite wholesome. Are we, then, instead 
of considering a human being stretched 
upon a bare board, as the picture of ex- 
treme want and wretchedness, to regard 
him as reposing in the lap of abundance, 
and consider, henceforth, the common 
phrase, **bed and board,** as com- 
pounded of synonymous terms ?— Quar" 
terly Review, 



THE GOSPEL PROVED. 

TosB« is something more in the case 
of ever^ good man, than barely a rational 
persuasion of the truth of religion in 
general, from the arguments adduced to 
support it. The truths of the gospel 
give him such a view of himself, and 
of his own state, as experience shows 
him to be true. In the gospel he finds 
a remedy proposed for his guilt and 
misery, which, besides all the oAer evi- 
dences of its Divine original, is exactly 
suited to his felt condition. Add to 
both these, that he immediately experi- 
ences its happy effect, not only in laying 
the best foundation for his peace, but in 
operating a thorough change in his heart 
and life. Thus hath every real Christian 
an inward and experimental proof of 
the truth of the gospel, not contrary, 
but suf)erior to, stronger and more stable, 
th«i any speculative reasoning. — Dr, 
WitherspoQH. 



H0NK8T OLD RICHARD, 

(4 UTINO CHABAOTXa.) 

To me there is a very great gratifica- 
tion in remarking the variety of character 
visible among mankind. Every man has 
in his person, habits, or qualities, some 
peculiarities ; and it is the mospe striking 
developement of these peculiarities Uuit 
constitute what we usually call character. 
From my youth up, I have been an ob- 
server of those around me ; and it is 
more than possible that, while thus busilv 
occupied with others, I have passed with 
thenf as a character myself. 

It is not in the peopled city and the 
crowded street alone that human natnre 
is set forth ; in the more retired nooks 
and corners of eivilieed life there is always 
something to be gathered. Never did I 
set foot in a private dwelling, and remain 
there for any length of time, without 
finding enough to occupy me in my ob- 
servations of character. Sometimes I 
have seen what has given me pleasure. j 
at other seasons that which has afforded 
me pain ; for good and evil are strangely 
blended. In the best charaetervwe often 
see much to lament, and in the worst we 
sometimes discover what is worthy of | 
Imitation. 

But my present object is not to speak 
generally of mankind, but rather to note 
down one of the many characters of old 
men that have come under my observa-* 
tion. Pay attention, then^ to my sk^di 
of Honest Old Richard. 

It is now about fortv-five years ago 
since Richard (who, I dare say, renaem- i 
bers the day and the hour) entered die 
service of our family, in the west of Eng- 
land. Richard occupied the post of fog- 
ger ; but as this term' is not to be found 
in Johnson 'aJ>ictionarv, nor yet in the 
older dictiona«fy>f Bailey, it may be ne- 
oessary to say, that the duties of a fogger 
are of various kinds, including some at- 
tention to horses and catde. The word 
^^g*S^ means coarse food for cattle. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the 
multifarious duties which Richard, ia I 
virtue of his position and the trust re- 
posed in him, had to pei^pm; among 
them, however, he had to^^e oare St 
the visitors* horses, to provide sosteii- 
ance for the greyhounds, to mow the 
walks in the garden, to pay pitftie«lar 
attention to the poultry, to look up ite 
eggs, to see that the oid turkeyoo^ did 
not kill the young du^ and chiekeiM, 
and to be ready, at a nsomem*s boHo^ 
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to take dinner to tbe mowers, or beer to 
the haymakers. Besides these things, 
it was his especial calling to stick tbe 
green bough in the ps^^son's tithe cocks 
at harvest ; and to attead to numberless 
other engagements, kj^wn only to those 
who have some acquaintance with a 
country life. 

Did the sun rise early, so "M Richard, 
leaving nothing for the morrow which re- 
quired to be done in the day. Was the lark 
cheerfully carolling in the air, so was Ri- 
chard ; he was no grumbler, nor given to 
make mountains of molehills : a good will 
makes labour light. In the various and 
constant occupation of his service, a dili- 
gent and cheerful discharge of its duties 
always marked his character, and obtained 
for him the confidence of his employers, 
and the respect of the visitors. When 
Richard led off a horse to the stable, no 
one doubted that he would be well taken 
care of. The rack and the manger were 
well supplied, and what man could do 
for a horse, with a wisp of straw, a 
brush, and a curry-comb, was done by 
Richard. ** Tell the forger to bring Mr. 
-^ — 's horse," was, in the worst of times, 
at least worth a sixpence, it being a cer- 
tain indication that a piece of silver waa 
on its way to Richard's pocket. 

As Richard advanced in years, his abi- 
lities for usefulness were continually de- 
veloping themselves. In the country, 
men are employed in adding to the com- 
forts of life ; in the town and city they 
are, frequently, occupied in its em- 
bellishments. What Richard knew was 
practical, what he did was useful. Few 
persons in the village could graft an 
apridot or an apple tree like him ; and 
last summer how many hawthorn- dean 
apple trees of his rearing did I see, in 
fuU bearing I In other *fruit, he was 
equally successful ; and then, for jargo- 
nelle pears there certainly was not bis 
superior. 

In noting down these remarks, I am 
insensibly taken back to country scenes. 
The fields are before me, as they appear 
in tbe different seasons of the year. I 
can hear the. song of the milkmaid, the 
whistle of the ploughboy, and the merry 
laugh of tM haymakers, toiling in the 
sun. I can see the reapers cutting down 
the com with their sickles, and the loaded 
wagons on their way to the rickyard. 
Even now, I am standing alone, leaning 
over the rickyard gates. It is moonlight, 
the clouds are fitting along the sky, my 
heart is solemnized and softened, with a 



sense of the goodneiss of God ; my cheeks 
are wet, but not with the dew of heaven, 
and my lips are putting up the prayer, 
that 'God would guide me by his counsel, 
and bring me to glory. 

Thus, whent)ur hair is turning grey, 

We sometimes heave a sigh, 
And muse upon the teasons pMt> 

The yesterdays gone by. 

The sunny scenes of youth arise, 

Scenes that so long have flown, 
And while we trace another's track, 

We call to mind our own. 

It was hardly to be expected that such 
a man as Richard would always remain a 
bachelor. Maidens have their eyes on 
young men of good character and indus- 
trious habits, and regard their advances 
with favour. Why should they not? 
Richard married the daughter of a smaU 
farmer, and the diflbrent members of his 
large family, now grown up, are obtain-, 
ing a respectable livelihood. Thus it is, 
that ** the hand of the diligent makeUi 
rich,'* not only in worldlv good, but in 
comfort, peace, domestic nabits, reputa- 
tion, and general respectability. 

As Richard's family increased, so did 
his diligence. Ife was quite at home 
among bees, and few persons knew better 
than he did how to manage them when 
they swarmed. He had several stocks 
of his own, and scarcely was there one 
in the parish that had not been hived by 
him. In that part of the country, it is 
still believed, that when their master 
dies, unless the bees arc informed of 
the event, in the following manner, bv 
one of the family, the same night, aU 
the stocks will die. 

Awake bees, awake. 
Your master is dead, 
A new one now take. 

In winter, Richard added to his many 
occupations, that of killing the neigh- 
bour's bacon hogs ; while in harvest he 
thatched the ricks, having the reputation 
of being one of the best thatchers in the 
neighbourhood. 

"Thus, as the seasons rolled onwards, 
Richard held on his course, — 

'* Far from the madding crowds' Ignoble strife, 
His sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale eif life, 
He kept the noiseless tenor of his way." 

But though not ambitious, he was not 
born to be ^together a private character. 
It was an era in his life, when *he ^as 
chosen parish clerk and sexton, iht 
duties of which offices he perfcffmed, to 
the entire satisfaction^ not onW of tht 
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clergyman, but also of the parish at 
large. See him, while gazed on by the 
whole congregation, descending with dig- 
nity from the clerk's desk, to mounf the 
fallery and give out the psalms ! See 
im taking the lead among the choir, 
with the bass viol, his performance on 
which instrument was highly creditable. 
It would have been a hard matter to find 
a man so variously occupied as Richard, 
or one more deserving of the estimation 
in which he was held; 

It is often the case in public life, that 
one event is as a stepping-stone to another. 
Richard was no sooner appointed parish 
clerk than he had a vote for the county. 
This new acquired right was soon put in 
exercise, he being conveyed to the county 
town, to be present at a contested elec- 
tion. Richard says it is a memorable 
period in his history that such an one as 
ne should be " riding in a post-chaise, to 
vote for a parliament man.** 

In course of time, a cottage was to be 
disposed of, with a piece of land ; and 
this, with the assistance of the worthy 
clergyman, Richard was enabled to pur- 
chase. On a part of the ground, a Sun- 
day school was erected, of which he be- 
came a teacher, and subsequently the 
superintendent. The possession of land 
soon made him a nurseryman, seedsman, 
and florist ; and as even then there were 
fragments of his time that might be oc- 
cupied in other pursuits, he superadded 
the business of a naircutter and shaver. 

The varied callings of honest Richard, 
when congregated together, would form 
a sharp reproof to the numberless loung- 
ers, who listlessly pass away their time 
from "mom to dewy eve," without per- 
forming one single action for the advan- 
tage of others, while his diligence and 
success may be put in profitable con- 
trast to the striking picture of the idle 
and slothful man drawn in holy Scrip- 
tures. ** I went by the field of the sloth- 
ful, and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding ; and, lo, it was all grown 
over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall there- 
of was broken down. Then I saw, and con- 
sidered it well : I looked upon it, and re- 
ceived instruction. Yet a litde sleep, a 
little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep. So shall thy poverty 
come as one that travelleth ; and thy 
want as m armed man,** Prov. xxiv. 
80,34. 

The provincialisms that are common 
in villages often give a character to the 



discourse of country people : it was to hi 
the case of my friend Richard. H«ving 
once occasion to inquire after the welfare 
of a prolific apricot tree in his garden, 
he informed me that the lightning had 
"killed him down to the ground," but 
that ** he had started up again," and bad 
then **a main parcel upon him." On 
another occasion I obtained from him 
the interesting information that his mar- 
ried daughter was ** peartish,*' and had 
a " fine sprak little boy." 

About three years ago, being on a visit 
in the neighbourhood, I failed not to 
make a call at Richard's-dwelling, where 
I found him, the same unsophisticMed 
character as he ever was. The happiest 
life has its shade as well as its sunshine, 
nor was I much surprised to learn, that 
even Richard's peaceful abode [had not 
been altogether free from affliction. On 
the whole, however, there was little rea- 
son for regret, and great cause for 
thankfulness. True it was, according to 
Richard's own testimony, that they had 
been ** very unked" during the last 
winter, on account of the illness of a 
part of the family, but then things had 
taken a pleasant turn again, for he was at 
that time ** smartish ;** his wife, notwith- 
standing her trouble was "main pure ;" 
and the children, who had sufierea from 
sickness, were " all got feartish again.'* 

During my short stay, the rites of hos- 
pitality were not disregarded: a cold 
fore chine was placed on the table, with 
a supply of ale, out of the intended 
feast-barrel, having been kindly peg- 
ged for the occasion. Nor was this aU ; 
for after I had taken -my leave, Ri- 
chard came 'up in the evening to the 
parsonage, bringing with him no stint* 
ed supply of his favourite hawtli<»n- 
deans and pomeroys, cooseberries, and 
such other produce of bis garden as he 
thought would be acceptable. The 
choicest fruit in Covent- garden mai^et 
would not have yielded half- the plea- 
sure that this grateful offering Mfforded 
me ; and yet it is doul^ul whether the 
giver or receiver was most gratified. 

Though silver spread its shining stofre. 

And gold its glare impart, 
There Is a gift that pleases x 

That of a grateful heart. 



Since I called on Richard at hit 1 
ation I have learned, that, by ths t 
cease of a relative, he has beooni^ | 
sessed of a small farm ; and being m 
of an age that renders him inciqpable ^ 
labouring as heretofore, he w^ I * 
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and trust, pass tbe remainder of his days 
in comparative ease and comfort, closing 
a laborious and useful life, by a death of 
peace ; afterwards entering into that state 
of everlasting blessedness prepared for 
the people of God, through the abundant 
mercy of him who " is able to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them," Heb. vii. 25. 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 
WOBTHING. 

It is getting rather late in the year 
to look for field flowers, and admire 
green foliage, but there is a delight in 
being abroad when the October winds 
shake the trunks and branches of the 
trees, and bear along the faded leaves 
flittering in the air. 

I am now at Worthing, in Sussex; 
a spot that was once a mere fishing 
hamlet, but now a fashionable place of 
resort for sea bathing. A stranger leav- 
ing the gayer scenes of Brighton, the 
domes, the minarets, and oriental mag- 
nificence of the pavilion, the costly cres- 
cents, and the crowded pier, will not, 
at first, be taken with the place; for 
the sea and the town being nearly on 
a level, it has an unvaried flatness ; not 
a single rock or cliff breaks the dull 
monotony, but after a time, the quietude, 
peacefulness, and retirement of the spot, 
amply repay the absence of excitement. 

In summer, the walks here must be 
very lovely, for even now they are beau- 
tiful. Calm, quiet, and rural, there is 
nothing to excite, but much to produce a 
peaceful and happy feeling. The pretty 
villages, the country churches, and the 
white cottages peeping from amid the 
trees delight me. 

This seems to be the favourite abode 
of laurels, laurustinas, and monthly 
roses ; they are most luxuriant ! Not a 
cottage without its monthly rose trees 
in full bloom. The more I look around 
me, the more I like the place. The 
cottages, called Mount Pleasant, are de- 
lightfully situated. The gardens in front 
of the houses look lovely ; the various 
coloured chrysanthemums, marygolds, 
fuschias, myrtles, and laurustinas are in 
full bloom, while monthly- roses and 
mignionette sweetly perfume the air. 

Charming is the spot called Park 
Crescent, 3ie lawn, shrubberies, and 



walks in front of the handsome houses ^ 
look beautiful, the grass is of the finest " 
texture, and most lovely green, and on 
one side of the lawn are two of the 
prettiest Swiss cottages, thatched with 
reeds, that I e ver beheld. The colonnade 
is formed of the thick trunks of trees, 
twined round with monthly roses, and 
the pavement underneath is composed 
of different coloured stones gathered from 
the beach. 

I have had a pleasant ramble to Somp- 
ting, a pretty country village, about two 
miles distant from this place, at the foot 
of the Downs. Its characteristic is that 
of rural simplicity. On the side of a 
woody hill stands the church ; adjoining 
the churchyard is a knolly field, fuU 
of large elm trees, and clinging ivy de- 
corates the lone churchyard wall. The 
spot is beautiful in itself, and is rendered 
still more so by commanding a view of 
the sea. 

The little bell in the church tower 
much pleased me, it looked so simple 
and so much in keeping with the rustic 
simplicity of the place. There it is, 
seen through the little window of the 
tower; not very well adapted, judging 
by its diminutive size, to accomplish the 
end for which it is designed, but, per- 
haps, the least tinkling may be sufficient 
to call together the simple people accus- 
tomed to assemble within these vener- 
ated walls. 

After passing the church and pretty 
parsonage, I rambled on along the wind- 
ing lane, wondering where it would lead 
me, when, suddenly coming to a turn, 
I found myself on the open Downs. It 
was a glorious view! The Downs in 
all their sublime extent, loneliness, and 
loveliness, stretched far before me, un- 
enlivened by a human form, but relieved 
here and there by a windmill or a cot- 
tage. On turning round, a striking con- 
trast met my admiring gaze. A richly 
wooded valley lay close below me, while 
the boundless blue of the then tranquil 
sea extended itself far as my sight could 
reach ; the untainted delicious breeze, 
fresh from the bosom of ocean, sweep- 
ing by me, whispering of health, of 
cheerfalnws, of purity, and of peace. 
How beautiful is nature at all times; 
but, oh I how unspeakably beautiful, 
when the heart is thrilling with a sense 
of heavenly love. And these are the 
gifts of God to his unworthy creatures ! 
" O Lord, how manifold are thy works, 
in wisdom hast thou made them all.*' 
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" If God has made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful beyond compare 
WiU paradise be found 1" 

" The sea, ibe sea, the open sea" is 
always an interesting object, always sub- 
lime and beautiful ! Its bed, at low 
water, is a place of amusement and 
traffic. Here the gay make a figure, 
and the invalid seeks for health ; while 
the shrimp catcher plies his trade; the 
carter gathers stones ; the builder seeks 
materials to burn into lime ; and the 
curious collect pebbles, shells, and sea 
weed. Every returning tide, man lays 
a tax on the ocean : and the very cattle 
snuff up the sea breeze, till driven back 
by the waves. 

I walked to another part of the 
Downs, where every shade of green and 
brown was lit up by the sunbeam ; and 
where the distant woods and village 
spires pleasantly harmonized together, 
producing on the mind a soothing power 
and sweet solemnity. No wonder that 
poets, keenly alive to nature's charms, 
should, when unbaptized with holy in- 
fluences, indulge in dreams of pleasant 
resting places. 

" Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the Down, 
Where a green grassy turf is all 1 crave ; 
With hererand there a violet bestrewn, 
Fast by a brook or fountain's murmuring wave, 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my 
grave." 

Oh that the heart were more cap- 
tivated by the bright prospects beyond 
the grave, which are presented to the 
eye of faith in the inspired volume of 
truth. 

'When the shadows of evening gather 
round the Downs, and give to them a 
solemn, sombre appearance, less lovely 
they seem to the eye, than when glowing 
in the sunshine ; out what they lose in 
loveliness, they gain in sublimity. And 
thus it is with human character. In 
the joyous, light-hearted hours of youth, 
the sunny morniug of life, we see muoh 
that is lovely ; but it is in the more 
advanced, in the tried and shadowy sea- 
sons of existence, that we contemplate 
tlie deeper and more influential qualities 
of the mind. 

In a ramble towards Tarring, I spied 
an old ruin in a field. It proved to be 
the remains of a chapel. Before this, 
on my way from Brighton, I had no- 
ticed the ruins of an old church, a rec- 
tory ; and was told that neither a dwell- 
ing nor inhabitant are to be found in 
the parish; yet, in these ruined walls, 



Divine service is performed oi^e a year 
to a few assembled hearers, iSuX Ae 
parish may be kept up. 

As I stood to admire the old chapd, 
a hoary, meek- looking countryman came 
up, in his round frock, and low, broad- 
brimmed hat He pointed out to me 
the Clapham woods, the vale of Findon, 
and Highdown Hill, on which stands the 
Miller's Tomb. My companion told 
me, that in his younger days he -knew 
the miller well, ^'a good man, though 
a strange one.** 

In his leisure hours, the miller amused 
himself in making machinery, two pieces 
of which used, in his life time, to 
be fixed on the top of his house, and 
afforded amusement to the passer-by. 
The one, represented a mill and a mil- 
ler, so constructed that every time the 
shafts were moved by the wind, a sack 
opened, and a shovel was seen in the 
act of raising the flour for the purpose 
of filling it. The other represented a 
custom house officer, vnth an upraised 
sword, pursuing a smuggler; and an 
old woman, at the heels of the ofi^r, 
violently banging him with a broom. 
At that period, this part of the British 
coast was much frequented by smug- 
glers; and some have suggested from 
the above circumstance, that even the 
miller himself had a secret predilection 
for these clandestine gentry. In many 
respects, the miller was a singular cha- 
racter. He had his coffin and vault 
made, and when he died his tomb had 
been erected twenty-seven years. For 
the last four or five years of his life 
he was blind, and a young girl used to 
come from Tarring, a neighbouring vil- 
lage, every sabbath day, to read faim 
a sermon. His funeral drew thousands 
together from different parts of the 
country. 

Over the shed behind the tomb, 
where there is a seat for visitors; and 
whence is a most delightful view of 
the ocean, from Portsmouth fo Beaehy 
Head, including the miller*s house on 
the left, with a choice portion of Sussex 
in front, are placed some lines, not very 
poetical, calling on the stranger, while 
enjoying the enchanting scene before 
him, to think of the better scenes which 
are above. The erection of this toosb 
on this unconsecrated spot, an4 fbr 
twenty- seven years previous to the de- 
cease of its occupant, is a singularitj 
hardly equalled in the annals of e«cen- 
tric biography. 
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I am now walking on the pebbled 
■bore, listening with delight to the dash 
of the waTeS) examining the pebbles 
and sea weed. Stop ! here is a eurioos 
mussel, with a profusion of sea weed 
growing from the shell. A little time 
has elapsed ; the poor fish fq^ a season 
held the sides of its shell most tena- 
ciously together; but the heat of my 
hand has enfeebled its powers, and de- 
prived it of existence. Yes, it is so, 
I can now open the shell without the 
slightest resistanee. 

It is one of those shadowy, sunshiny 
days, when, at one moment, every thing 
appears to be shrouded in gloom, and 
the next all is brilliancy and brightness. 
Just at this instant, each variea colour 
of the rainbow is reflected on the ocean ; 
and here and there is a large patch of 
light green, which looks like an oasis 
on the desert waste of waters. The 
swell is rather high near the jshore, 
and the small yessels l^eepat a distance, 
or as the sailor says, <*They give the 
land a wide birth." 

" In evMy object Here I «ee 
Somethitig, O Lord, that leads to thee : 
Firm as the rocks thy promise stands, 
Thy mercies countless as the sands, 
Thy love a sea immensely vride. 
Thy grace an ever-flovring tide. 

In ever^ object here I see 

Somethmg, my heart, that points at thee ; 

Hard as the rocks that bound the strand, 

Unfruitful as the barren sand, 

Deep and deceitfid as the ocean, 

And, like the tides. In constant motion." 

How much more calculated to raise 
the heart and soul to nature's God, 
are the beauties of nature, than all the 
wonders that art ever produced ! Mid 
scenes of fashion and frivolity, the mind 
loses its high-toned feeling, its elevated 
aspirations, and all its relish for sober 
pursuits ; the eye restlessly wanders 
from one object to another, and the 
heart knows no repose. A mental in- 
toxication is produced, while a continued 
round of excitetntent becomes almost 
necessary to every day's existence. 
When the heavenly hand is seen and 
acknowledged in all, and a grateful 
spirit is vouchsafed, the heart yearns 
amid the beauties of nature to hold 
communion with God, and is ready to 
exclaim, 

** Then send me not back to the race of mankind, 
Perversely by folly beguiled ; 
For where in the crowds I have left shall I find 
The spirit and heart of a child ? 

Here let me, though fix'd in a desert, be free, 

A little one whom they despise, 
Though lost to the world, yet in union with Thee 

Shall be holy, and happy, and wise." 



The scetie is truly lovely, and the 
air soft and mild as on a summer's even- 
ing. Yonder grazes a flock of sheep in 
the large, green field, and there sits the 
shepherd on the railing, in his round 
frock, with his crook in his hand, and 
his dog beside him, the fine turfy pas- 
turage stretching far and wide. 

AYhile rambling amid these rural 
scenes, the sweet lines of Cowper ap- 
pear to possess a double charm, 

*' Far from the world, O Lord, I flee. 
From strife and tumult far; 
From scenes where Satan wi^es still 
His most successful war. 

The calm retreat, the silent shade, 

With prayer and praise agree ; 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 

For those who foUowthee. 

There, if thy Spirit touch the soul. 

And grace her mean abode. 
Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love, 

She communes with her God I 

!rhere, like the nightingale, she pours 

Her solitary lays; 
Nor asks a witness of her song. 

Nor thirsts for human praise. 

Author and Guardian of my life, 

Sweet source of light divine, 
And, all harmonious names in one, 

My Saviour, thou art mine! 

What thanks I owe thee, and what love, 

A boundless, endless store, 
Shall echo through the realms above 

When time shall be no more." 



DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE LAW AND 
THE GOSPEL. 

Thb law denotes that part of the 
Divine word which consists of precepts 
and prohibitions; with the promise of 
a reward to be conferred on those who 
obey, and a threatening of punishment 
on the disobedient. The gospel signi- 
fies the doctrines of grace, and of com- 
plete salvation in Jesus Christ, which 
elect sinners shall receive by faith. 
Every prescription, therefore, of virtues 
and of duties ; all exhortations and de- 
hortaiions; all reproofs and threaten- 
ings ; all promises, likewise, of reward 
to perfect obedience, belong to the law. 
To the gospel pertains every thing that 
can minister hope of salvation to 
sinful man ; that is, the doctrine of the 
person, the office*, the states, the bene- 
fits of Jesus Christ; and all pro- 
mises to which are annexed the pardon 
of sin, and possession of grace and of 
glory, to be obtained by faith in Christ. 
— Witsius, 
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INFID^ OBJECTION REFUTED. 

** Man must,*' Mr. Owen says, ** as 
lie has done for many past ages, con- 
tinually degenerate under the institution 
of mirriage/* The proof he offers is, 
that, ''if we compare the ancient in- 
habitants of Greece and Rome with our- 
selves, we find the comparison greatly to 
our disadvantage.'* That this may be 
the case in individual instances is not 
disputed ; but if we take a general ave- 
rage, which obviously is the only fair 
and correct mode of trying the question, 
we shall find it otherwise. We know, 
from the history of all nations and ages, 
that since the generation when Noah 
came forth of the ark, the outer bound 
of man's life, with those few exceptions 
which serve to establish the rule, has 
been limited to fourscore years; while 
the general average has never been esti- 
mated at more than thirty years ; and, in 
savage countries, where marriage and 
the institutions of civilized society are 
little regarded, it scarcely reaches to 
twenty years. A more convincing prac- 
tical proof can scarcely be desired of the 
benencial effect of marriage upon the 
duration of life, than the fact, that for 
the purposes of assurance, married lives 
are of more value than others. 

With regard to the physical powers of 
man, still stronger proof exists. But a 
few weeks ago a mummy was opened at 
the Scientific Institution, at Islington, 
which had been for ages sleeping in its 
gilded sepulchre, at the time when the 
foundation stones of Athens and of Rome 
were laid. It was of a race who were 
then the masters of the world both in arts 
and arms. Its height was four feet ten 
inches, and its bulk in a due proportion. 
That it never exceeded those dimensions 
was evident from the capacity of the 
shell in which it was contained. Its teeth 
were perfect, and it appeared to have at- 
tained the age of from forty to forty-five 
vears. This is only a single instance; 
but what shall be said to the countless 
millions of similar examples with which 
the catacombs of Egypt teem ? Her 
ruined Thebes with an hundred gates, 
and the pyramids which encumber her 
desert plains, at which the world won- 
ders, would alike cease to be objects of 
wonder if built by the bands of giants 
and piled up by the strength of Cyclopes. 
It is only when compared with the puny 
forms they entomb, and the sarcophagi 
which they contain, that they excite our 
admiration and amazement, which never- 



theless gives place to astonishment at the 
results of modem science. Nor is it to 
the graves and pyramids of Egypt alone 
that we need appeal. Wherever tnroogh- 
out the world the ordinary habitations of 
man are found, or the tools, utensils, and 
implements ^^^ ^^ ^^* ^^7 in^<^nably 
indicate a race in no degree physically 
superior to the present The disinter- 
ment of Herculaneum and Pompeii, after 
a sad entombment of more than eighteen 
centuries, confirms the same truth. The 
bones of the dead in ancient Greece and 
Rome (to whom Mr. Owen so confidently 
appeals) speak a similar language ; while 
the opened sepulchres of Mexico and 
Peru add their testimony to the truth of 
the sentiment expressed three thousand 
years ago, ''All flesh is grass, and the 
glory of man as the flower of grass : the 
grass withereth, and the flower fiuieth." 
Nor is there any thing in ancient his- 
tory which leads to the inference, that at 
any period of the world since the flood, 
its inhabitants were capatbleof mcarephjr- 
sical endurance or of greater ^kploits 
than are the present races' of civilised 
countries where the marrii^ institutioD 
is most scrupulously regarded. Cesar, 
with his legions, turned their backs upon 
Britain, and sought for his shattered 
navy a refuge in a milder clime. The 
Britons of that day slunk to the depths 
of their forests, and sheltered themselves 
in caves from* the rigour of the season. 
Her modern sons are found traversing 
the widest oceans which this wide world 
contains; now scorching beneath the 
vertical sun of the torrid zone; now 
battling with hurricanes and tempests in 
untraversed seas; and now, amid ^e 
eternal fields of ice and snow, calmly set- 
ting down to winter at the pole. Alas, 
for our degeneracy ! —iecittre by R, 
Matthews, Esq, 



THE LAW OF MAN AND OP GOD. 

Some men, in the indulgence of their 
iniquitous practices, pacify conscioice 
by the consideration that the long arm 
of the law, grown to an enormous extent 
by the crimes of our country, cannot 
touch them— their conduct, they say, is 
not illegal. God of heaven ! and ^all 
a Christian man square his conduct by 
an act of parliament, with the express 
precepts and dread sanction of Jehovah's 
law, and the spotless, peerless example 
of Christ, blazing in meridian splendour 
before his eyes X^^Waugh. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
(Concluded from page 311.) 

Let us now glance at a few points 
which are desirable in the formation of 
true friendship. Some degree of equal- 
ity in circumstances between the parties 
strikes me as being one essential. 

The rich who bestow favours upon 
their poorer neighbours are their bene- 
factors, rather than their friends ; while 
the poor who have nothing to spare, may 
yet be kind and helpful friends to each 
other. To overstep the boundary line 
of our own station in life, for the pur- 
pose of forming an incongruous friend- 
ship, would yield no happiness: nay, 
it would very likely become the source 
of annoyance and mortification. The 
labouring man who toils for his scanty 
wages, will find that he has but few 
sentiments in common with the wealthy : 
each will view things around him through 
a difierent medium, nor will there be 
many opportunities for that reciprocal 
interchange of good offices which marks 
friendship ; each indeed may confer ob- 
ligations on the other, but it will be 
under another character than that of 
friendship. 

Congeniality of disposition, taste, ha- 
bits, mental capacity, and acquirements, 
are also]|^very desirable among friends: 
how pleasant, how instructive is a con- 
nexion where this harmony prevails ! 

The fireside of the W ^s often 

affords a charming example of this ; they 
have no "dear five hundred friends" 
wherewith to surround themselves ; but 
by the selection of some few well-chosen 
associates they keep up a cheering, most 
interesting, and improving intercourse, 
based upon the principles of friendship. 
In their exchange of unceremonious 
visits, each contributes his share of in- 
formation; while the thoughts and ob- 
servations communicated by the rest 
cherish conversation, which is never per- 
mitted to degenerate into idle words, or 
to run out into quarrelsome disputation : 
debate they frequently do, and with 
much animation, but never with loss of 
temper; for the moment there appears 
the least sign of what may justly of- 
fend, it is a rule amongst them that the 
argument be pursued no farther. 

Friends must have the good of each 
other at heart. We are not called upon 
to injure ourselves, that we may serve 
our friends: a reasonable Christian would 
not require this from his friend; and we 



are to do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us. The spiritual 
welfare of our friends ought to lie near 
our hearts ; and in praying for, and seek* 
ing that, we cannot possibly injure, but 
may most likely call down showers of 
blessings upon ourselves. Their gene- 
ral benefit should aliso form an object 
for our attention. If we have availed 
ourselves of past experience, and learned 
what to avoid, and how to make a wise 
choice in any of the affairs of life — ^if 
we are better acquainted with some good 
method than our friend, let us not neg- 
lect to communicate what may essen- 
tially serve him. As I have before 
hinted, if his character is unjustly at- 
tacked, we must be bold as a lion in 
his defence. Any feeling of selfishness 
or jealousy, is utterly repugnant to the 
nature of friendship ; we rejoice in the 
prosperity and happiness of each other, 
or we are not friends. 

To the faults of each other we cannot 
blind our eyes ; and reproof is a painful 
duty, even when advice and correction 
are solicited : great wisdom of manner 
in the administration is required, lest 
we should do more harm than good. 
Reproof must always spring out of a 
heartfelt desire to make our friend a 
still more estimable man than he now 
is; if it arises from exultation over 
his faults, or is tainted by a pharisaioal 
notion of our own superiority, it is un- 
christian; the manner of exhibiting it 
will be faulty, nor can we expect from 
it any good result. I would here sug- 
gest the great force of example. Do we 
perceive a fault in our friend with whom 
we have influence, let us try how far 
we can correct by setting him a good 
example; this will prove, perhaps, the 
mildest and least invidious mode of re- 
proof wherewith to begin. It will lead 
us to cast out the beam out of our own 
eye, that we may see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of our brother's eye ; it 
will add great weight to whatever re- 
proof we may afterwards be called upon 
to administer; and a person of discern- 
ment will not only observe, but appre- 
ciate, the delicacy of this method and 
possibly be more likely to profit by it 
than if his feelings had been wounded 
by direct censure. 

I cannot conceive of exalted friend- 
ship apart from principles of purity and 

morality. M solicited contributions 

to defray the expenses of the funeral 
2 H 
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of bis associate W— «— , who died drunk ; 
but the jovial fellows who passed their 
nights together, oared little when W— — , 
who waii the fNrofane jester of the party, 
no longer could amuse them ; and they 
refused to contribute. M , blushing 
for .the instability of his and their 
boasted but disgraceful fellowship, was 
heard to cry out amongst them, '*Is 
there any thing in pot companionship, 
or not ?*' What an appeal between man , 
and man I 

A casual introduction is frequently the 
commencement of a valuable friendship ; 
but we must by no means expect, that 
a firm friend is to be secured in every 
accidental acquaintance. A knowledge 
of character, repeated proofs of worth 
and suitability, which it will require time 
to develope, must precede, and, if I may 
use the expression, ripen into friend- 
ship : having duly deliberated and deter- 
mined to become friends, we must be 
faithful to each other. ''Thine own 
friend, and thy father's friend, forsake 
not," Proverbs xxvii. 10. 

I have heard some persons observe, 
that friendship is very delightful; but 
that they cannot afford to entertain 
friends, and are therefore obliged to 
forego the sweets of such deligh^ul in- 
tercourse. I cannot help thinking, that 
such persons confound Uie ideas of eat- 
ing, drinking, and visiting, too much 
with friendship. If consistent with the 
pecuniary circumstances of the indivi- 
dual, the exchange of a suitable enter- 
tainment, within the bounds of strict mo- 
deration and temperance, (for I can con- 
ceive of nothing desirable in overstep- 
ping these,) may verv properly be one 
of flie forms by which we show our re- 
spect and attention to our friends ; and 
to share with them the provisions with 
which a liberal Providence has sur- 
rounded us, enlivened by good conver- 
sation, is better than selfishly to keep 
all our choice stores to ourselves. But 
if Providence forbids us to feast our 
friends, without infringing on the con- 
sistency of our conduct, are we to give 
up socialities on this ground ? I cannot 
see any reason why it should be so. 

N was a valuable friend to T ; 

they both lived in the same neighbour- 
hood ; opportunities several times dur- 
ing their lives occurred, in which, being 
able, they effectually served each other ; 
they took great pleasure in each other's 
aocietyi yet n^tber were rich enough to 



afford more than a very ^gal repast, 
and many an evening's delightful com- 
munion have they enjoyed which they 
would have felt bound to forego, if an 
expensive entertainment had been indis- 
pensable. 

I would here inveigh against the too 
frequent, and I can call it nothing less 
than disgraceful, practice of making the 
holy hours of the sabbath a time for 
revelling and frivolous conversation, to 
the neglect of the house of God, and the 
unfitting of the mind for that composed 
attention to Divine subjects on which, 
as Christians, we are bound to medi- 
tate during that sacred portion of time. 
Persons who aim at decency and pro- 
priety of conduct, will condemn Sunday 
visiting as vulgar and indecorous, while 
the Christian will eschew it as the bane 
of spiritual worship. I had once the 
misfortune to be greatly annoyed, by 
spending a sabbath under the roof of 
persons who, though they professed to 
approve of the ways of God, had not 
decision enough to break through the 
habit of paying and receiving occasional 
visits on the Lord's day. 

The family were preparing to attend 
public worship, when there alighted 
from an omnibus, a lady and two gen- 
tlemen, followed by a nursery maid 
with an infant in her arms. The visitors 
were unexpected, but a general invi- 
tation of " Cpme down some Sunday," 
had been given, of which the friends 
had now availed themselves. A very 
cordial greeting was exchanged ; re- 
freshments were produced ; the inhnt 
was admired and caressed, and various 
kind inquiries made and answered. All 
this took up a considerable time ; the 
house of Grod was forgotten, till it was 
too late for any of them to think of 
going. 

The hostess, instead of being at her 
devotions, was under the necessi^ of 
spending part of the morning in making 
hasty arrangements in the kitchen for 
a more sumptuous repast; and instead 
of her servants attending worship, or 
quietly reading the Bible at home, they 
were required to toil at a blazing fire, 
cooking food, and almost breathless with 
fruitless exertions to serve a mod, 
which, as it was unexpectedly required, 
had not been provided, and for the 
preparation of which none of the need- 
fill conveniences were at hand. In die 
kitchen, therefore, ill humour and con- 
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Aision prevailed. Meanwhile, conver- 
sation in the pariour degenerated into 
frivolity, and the morning was wasted; 
the dinner was ill dressed; the master 
was mortified; the mistress annoyed; 
the servants insolent; the guests un- 
easy, and glad for evening to come, 
when, with the infant tired and cross, 
they were despatched in a crowded om- 
nibus, to be jolted over a dusty road 
home. The disordered family they had 
left was full of discontent, and reviewed 
the day with dissatisfaction and regret, 
which terminated in an unhappy dispute 
between husband and wife: thus con- 
cluded what is sometimes called, not 
unaptly, a "racketty Sunday." 

Those who would cherish true Chris- 
tian friendship must avoid the divulging 
of secrets. Solomon says, *'A tele- 
bear^ revealeth secrets: but he that 
is of a faithful spirit coocealeth the 
saatter,*' Proverbs xi. 13. If we are of 
a peaceable temper, that will lead us cau- 
tiouriy to avoid carrying from one fa-^ 
mily to another, under any pretence, the 
seeds of discord. ** Blessed are the 
peacemakers," Matt. v. 9. We have no 
more right to intrust the secrets of our 
friend to another, than we have to dis- 
pose of money which he may have oom- 
mitted to our charge. 

In times of affliction, the face of a 
friend is peculiarly cheering. Is the mind 
troubled ? The conversation and prayers 
ei a wise and holy friend are often, under 
the blessing of Oixl, most salutary. Does 
Gk>d command us to walk down into the 
vaUey of humiliation ? does he strip us 
of those things of which we boasted, 
'*to humble us, and to prove us, and 
to try us ?*' We shall then find that 
worldly acquaintances will stand aloof, 
nor would the consolations they could 
offer afford us relief; while the Chris- 
tian will cling to his friend in adversity, 
and point to sources of solid comfort. 

And here, in concluding these scat- 
tered hints on the subject of friendship, 
we would observe how greatly its value 
is enhanced by true religion. Where 
this is Wanting, the mainspring of hap- 
piness is unknown. Should a sincere 
friendship subsist between individuals, 
one of whom does appreciate the worth 
of the gospel, while the other does 
not, what a want of full communion 
must there be ; and how binding is the 
duty of the Christian to pray earnestly 
for his friend, and to endeavour to lead 



him into the paths of peace ! One most 
excellent Christian friend is within the 
sphere of the writer's observation. She 
is doubtless an imperfect creature, and 
if she were to speak the feelings of her 
heart, she would acknowledge that she 
falls far short of the stand£d at which 
she aims ; yet it is most evident to her 
fellow Christians, that her religion is 
that of the heart, from the excellence 
of her conduct. The tree is known by 
its fruits. It is in the character of a 
friend, particularly, that this valuable 
woman shines. Many individuals might 
at this time be pointed out to whom she 
has acted a kind part. Let one instance 
suffice. A young couple, about to settle 
in life, consulted her respecting the 
purchase of various commodities. She 
took an interest in guiding their pur- 
chases to the very best of her excel* 
lent judgment; (it is astonishing how 
soon we discover it, when a person has 
our welfare at heart ;) her kindness won 
the respect and affection of the newly 
marriea pair, and the advice and ap- 
proval of Mrs. E ^ was sought and 

valued on all occasions of importance. 
With her usual wisdom, she availed 
herself of the progress she had made 
in thSir estimation, to recommend for 
their adoption such fHrindples as she 
knew would help them to bear well 
either prosperity />r adversity. They 
are now good members of society, 
and devot^ Christians. Their first 
attention to the Bible.; their morn- 
ing and evening worship in their fa- 
mily; their regularity at the house of 
God; their quiet sabbaths, unbroken 
in upon by visitcnrs or visiting ; the many 
wise maxims by which t^y rule their 
household ; they gratefully adinowledge 
to be owhig, under God, to the ^endly 
advice of Mrs. E— — . 

If communion with a holy and wise 
Christian friend, as a fellow traveller 
through life, is valuable, infinitely more 
valuable must be Divine friendship. 
How vast the condescension of that Sa- 
viour, who has *' called us friends l" 
How suitable, in times of adversity, the 
friendship of Him who **sticketh closer 
than a brother I" How great the com- 
passion of Him, who has told us, in his 
sacred word, the utmost extent of man*s 
love for his fellow man, and who hesi- 
teted not to lay down his life for his 
friends ! Nay, far more, who shed his 
blood while we were yet enemies, that 
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he might reconcile and bring us to Grod ! 
Here, indeed, the principle of equality 
holds good no longer ; here an un- 
paralleled condescension on the part of 
the great God to our low estate is ma- 
nifested, which lifts us into communion 
with hims^, seats us at the table of 
his love, and confirms to us, by his pro- 
mises, a mansion prepared for us in our 
Father's house above. C. 



SILK AND SILK WORMS. 

Silk is a substance obtained from 
an insect, called by entomologists, Pha- 
leena bombyx mori, and by the un- 
learned, the silkworm. Now, before we 
attempt to explain the various processes 
by which this article is converted into 
useful purposes, it will be desirable to 
obtain some information concerning the 
animal that produces it. 

The silkworm is not less remarkable 
for the variety of changes it undergoes 
during its short existence, than for the 
production of the silken covering with 
which it invests itself after a series of 
transformations. We will trace its suc- 
cessive changes from the egg to the 
reproduction of the ovum. 

The egg . of the silkworm is Ismail, 
about the size of a large pin*s head; 
and in the spring of the year, brought 
to maturity by the wiymth of the season, 
sends forth a small whitish-yellow cater- 
pillar. In this caterpillar state, the in- 
sect remains for about thirty days, 
during which period, it feeds upon the 
leaves of the mulberry tree, and casts 
its skin three or four times. It grows 
rapidly till it has increased to forty times 
its original Ipigth, and nine thousand 
times its original weight. When first 
hatched, fifty-four thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-five worms weigh an 
ounce; when at full size, six worms 
weigh an ounce. When it has acquired 
its full growth, it begins to discharge 
a viscid secretion ; and at last envelopes 
itself in a silken bag, and is changed 
into a chrysalis, in which condition it 
remains, without any sign of Ufe, for 
about fifteen or twenty days. The 
chrysalis is then converted into a moth, 
which forces its way through the silken 
ball, and after a few days, dies, having 
laid a considerable number of eggs. 
" When the silkworm in its caterpillar 
state, is arrived at the size and strength 
necessary for beginning its work, it 



makes its web, or that light tissue which 
is the ground and beginning of its admi- 
rable operation ; this is the first day's 
employment; on the second, it forms 
its foUiculus or ball, and covers itself 
almost entirely over with silk; on the 
third, it is quite hidden, and the suc- 
ceeding days it thickens and strengthens 
its ball, always working from one single 
enH, which it never breaks, and which is 
so fine and so long, that some have found, 
or stated the length of line in one ball 
to measure six English miles ;" but on 
an average, half a mile is a more correct 
estimate, and is a surprising length. 

There are two modes of breeding the 
silkworm — that is- to say, in the open 
air, and in apartments ; the latter is much 
to be preferred. It requires about fen 
days n)r the perfection of the silken 
covering, or cocoon ; and if it be not soon 
after removed from the tree, the moth 
will eat through it, which would destroy 
the silk. Hence it is, that those who 
breed silkworms, prefer having them 
in a well-aired chamber, called by the 
French, a magnanUre, If the spring 
should happen to be more forward than 
usual, and the warmth considerable, 
there would be much danger of the 
caterpillar being produced before the 
mulberry trees had given forth their 
leaves. Artificial means are, in such 
cases, adopted to lower the temperature 
of the apartment in which the eggs are 
placed ; or thev are placed in a well, or 
cold cellar. At the proper period, however, 
the temperature of the room is raised 
to about eighty-five degrees of Fahren- 
heit, and in about eight or ten days the 
worm is produced. When the cocoons 
are perfected, a sufficient number of 
the finest are selected, and placed in 
a separate apartment, that the moth 
may disengage itself, and enough eggs 
be produced for the following year. £adi 
female moth lays about five hundred eggs. 
It is then an object of importance to pre- 
vent the chrysalis of the others from 
being converted into a moth, as in forc- 
ing its way through the bag in which 
it is enveloped, one end of the silk must 
necessarily be destroyed. The cocoons 
are therefore exposed for a day or two 
to the heat of tne sun or an oven, or 
tin cases are filled with them, and 
plunged, into water at almost the baling 
point. 

'* The most hazardous period in the 
process of breeding the worms, is at tibe 
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third and fourth moulting; for upon 
the sixth day of the third age, and the 
seventh day of the fourth, they in gene- 
ral eat nothing at all. On the first 
day of the fourth age, the worms pro- 
ceeding from one ounce of eggs will, 
according to Bonafons, consume upon 
an average twenty-three pounds and a 
quarter of mulberry leaves ; on the first 
of the fifth age, they will consume forty- 
two pounds ; and on the sixth day of 
the same age, they acquire their maxi- 
mum voracity, devouring no less than 
two hundred and twenty-three pounds. 
From this date, their appetite continu- 
ally decreases till, on the tenth day of 
this age, they consume only fifty-six 
pounds." During the thirty days they 
devour about sixty thousand times their 
original weight. From the moment when 
they begin to spin their silken cover- 
ings, till their death as moths, they 
cease to eat. It takes about one hundred 
and seventy-four pounds of mulberry 
leaves to produce a pound of silk. 

It may be here worthy of remark, 
that there are several species of insects, 
which produce silk in the same manner 
as that of which we have been speaking. 
Dr. Heifer, in an intere3ting paper in 
the "Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal," enumerates seven species before 
unknown, indigenous to India. 

Silk was known to the Romans, but 
its value was so great, that it was im- 
possible to employ it for any useful 
purpose. At one period, it was worth 
absolutely its weight in gold; and in 
the time of Aurelian, it was so costly, 
that the empress could not be permitted 
to have a silken dress. The silkworm, 
however, was ultimately introduced into 
Europe, from China, by two monks. 
These missionaries, having resided for 
some time in China, and being well 
acquainted with the treatment of the 
worm, and the manufacture of the silk, 
resolved to introduce the one and the 
other into their own country. For this 
purpose, they enclosed a number of eggs 
in a hollow walking stick, and thus 
avoided the detection of the ever-jealous 
Chinese. In this manner, the silk- 
v^orms were brought to Constantinople, 
then the capital of the Grecian empire; 
and being carefully attended by those 
who were acquainted with their habits, 
and the modes of treatment, they soon 
multiplied, and the breeding became 
a, profitable occupation* Silk manu* 



factories were consequently founded at 
Athens, Corinth, and other places ; and 
the Venetians established themselves as 
the carriers of the manufactured article 
to the whole of western Europe. 

About the year 1180, Roger, the 
second king of Sicily, succeeded in rais- 
ing silk manufactories at Palermo, and 
at Calabria, which were carried on by 
artizans who had been taken as prisoners 
of war during his expedition to the 
Holy Land, The Moors introduced the 
silk manufacture into Spain, in several 
parts of which country it was success- 
fully prosecuted. The French were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to be engaged in the 
trade; and, in the year 1521, we find 
they had obtained the assistance of some 
workmen from Milan. They did not, 
however, at first, succeed in rearing the 
silkworm ; but a working gardener, at 
Nismes, having a healthy nursery of 
white mulberry trees, in a short time 
propagated them through many of the 
southern provinces of France ; so that 
in 1564, the trade had arrived at some 
degree of importance. 

Many attempts have been made to in- 
troduce the silkworm, and of course the 
mulberry tree, into England. James i., in 
a speech from the throne, recommended 
an attention to the growth of the mul- 
berry tree. It was, however, soon found 
by the gardener, that, the climate of the 
country, more particularly the prevalence 
of blighting east winds, was unfavour- 
able to its growth : but the manufacture 
of silk was not neglected, although the 
attempt to rear the silkworm failed from 
want of food. In the year 1629, it had 
become so important, that the silk throw- 
sters of London were formed into a 
public corporation; and in 1661, there 
were forty thousand persons employed 
in the trade. But that which did most 
to raise the English • manufacture, was 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
which brought into this country many 
skilful French weavers, who chiefly 
settled in Spitalfields. 

Until after the peace in 1815, theEnglish 
goods were very inferior to the French, 
and the manufacture was greatly bur- 
dened by the heavy duties on tne raw 
material. The foreign twisted raw silk 
paid a duty of fourteen shillings and 
seven pence halfpenny per pound; the 
raw Bengal silk, fiveshillings ; and that 
from other places, five shillings and 
seven pence halfpenny. But after the 
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peace, when there was intercourse with 
Lyons, the French goods became bet- 
ter known to our English manufacturers, 
and were closely imitated in many 
articles. A bill introduced into the 
house of parliament, by Mr. Huskisson, 
in 1824, reduced the duty on the foreign 
twisted silk to five shillings, and on raw 
silk to three pence per pound. So little 
liware were even the revenue officers of 
the improvement then already made in 
the English silk manufacture, that when 
English silk goods were brought to them 
for examination, to obtain the drawback 
allowed on the alteration of duty, they 
mistook some of them, at first, for 
French ! They actually seized, as 
French goods, several pieces from the 
second parcel thus presented to them, 
though belonging to a respectable Lon^ 
don manufacturer, never suspected of 
smuggling, and were not a little sur- 
{urised when the workmen, who had 
made the pieces in question, came for- 
ward the next morning, and spoke to 
their own hand work, and were not a 
little proud of the compliment thus paid 
to them. The prohibition upon all French 
^ silks was, subsequently, removed, and a 
duty of thirty per cent., ad valorem^ 
was established. This measure has prov- 
ed of the greatest importance to . the 
English manufacture. By the admis- 
sion of French goods, new and useful 
patterns are constantly given to the 
English manufacturer, and a spirit of 
competition has been produced, much 
calculated to improve the art ; and the 
English manufacturer excels the French 
in many articles. The change, however, 
was very destructive of the ^pital pre- 
viously ^mbarlyd in the trade; by the 
sudden alteration, almost every existing 
manufacturer was a heayy pecuniary 
sufferer, and most of them left the trade, 
which was ti^en up and followed by new 
capitalists. A wise legislator will always 
avoid sudden commercial changes, which, 
as in this instance, are sure to be ruinous 
to many who have embarked in the trade 
thus subjected to revolution, not expect- 
ing to be subject to other chMiges than 
those of the ordinary course of events, 
and caprice of fashion. The efieets of 
these are gradual, and may be met, not 
as in the present instance, involving aM 
parties in the vortex. 

We shall close by a few remarks upon 
reeling the silk. As soon as the cocoons 
have been submitted to a heat sufficiently 



great to destroy the chrvssdis^ they be- 
come article»of trade, and the silk may be 
reeled either by the silkworm breeder, 
or by the silk manufacturer. There is 
a prejudice among those who are en- 
gaged in this branch of trade, against 
reeling longer than July, August, and 
September, although the period might 
be extended without injury to the sflk. 
The process of reeling is simple.. A 
vessel of water is placed over a charcoal 
fire, which keeps the liquid at a high 
temperature, and near it stands the 
reel upon which the silk is to be wound. 
The cocoons are then put into the hot 
water ; for it has the effect of softening 
and dissolving the natural gum, which 
connects the fibres. In the process 
of reeling, the thread of several cocoons 
are united together, and as one brea^LS 
another is added, so that the thread 
is kept of nearly uniform thickness. 
To do this, it is not necessary to form 
a knot, but merely to place the filament 
upon the compound thread, to which 
it will at once adhere. To prevent the 
necessity of handling, a small whisk is 
used, and by stirring the cocoons, when 
they have lleen moistened in the water, 
the ends of some of them will adhere 
to it. Four or more of these are then taken 
by the woman who superintends the pro- 
cess, and being passed through t small 
hole, or wire eye, are attached to the reel. 
Four others are then united in the same 
manner, so that two skeins are formedupon 
each reel, which is generally turned by a 
child ; and so constructed, that while it 
revolves, it has a motion in the direction 
of its length to prevent one thread from 
covering another. Thfe, then, is the me- 
thod of producing the raw silk, wbieh is 
said to DC coane or fine, according to 
the number of fibres of which the thread 
is composed. From two to three thou- 
sand cocoons are required to produce a 
pound of reeled silk, which, when boikd, 
to clear it from the naturid gum, is re- 
doited to twelve ounces. H. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON 8t>II>lEIt». 

Tho0c^h old age be fiM heralded 
by a fiourish of trumpets^ and an wfk* 
dible prockniation, yet is there not 
wanted a goodly troop of signs and 
symbols to announce its approach. A 
stifihess in the limbs, a skg^shnefla 
in the galty an unwonted love c? qldel- 
ness and repose, a^^ i& silefil noG^foctf 
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of approaching years. Then, again, the 
mote in the eye, the cramp in the leg, 
the twinge in the hack, the twitch at 
the pit of the stomach, a disposition to 
sit when once seated, and an indispo- 
sition to pick up any thing from the 
ground: ]dl these things tell a tale to 
those whom it most concerns. 

I suppose it is the case with most 
old men, that the heat of summer is 
pleasant to them ; the warm current of 
the heart does not circulate through 
the veins so rapidly as it used to do.' 
Sometimes I walk in the full hlaze of 
the mid- day sun, without feeling over- 
come by it. It was not so a few y^rs 
ago, for then the sun soon brought the 
briny dew upon my brow. I shrank 
from the shine, and sought the shade, 
taking ofP my hat, and loosening my 
neckcloth. les, yes-; I am getting 
older ! I am getting older ! 

!Not a murmur, however, shall es- 
cape my lips ; neither, indeed, is there 
one in my heart on this account. If 
any one has need to be thankful, it is 
Old Humphrey, for he can yet enjoy 
the summer season, and, buttoned to 
the chin in his warm great coat, still 
brave the winter's blast. K those who 
know him not, could see how lustily he 
traverses the lanes and streets, shrouded 
by his capacious umbrella, when the 
rain or the sleet patters down upon him, 
thev would hardly believe him to be 
Old Humphrey. 

Oftentimes have t alluded to my love 
of natural scenery. There is enjoy- 
ment, and much of it too, in the crowd- 
ed city, that a man of a quiet and re- 
flective spirit may lawfully indulge in ; 
but give me the mountain and the 
moor, the woods and the waterfalls, the 
fields and the foliage, fanned by the 
free air of heaven. Give me natural 
scenery, when my object is merely en- 
joyment. 

'How pleasant it is to ramble on a 
summer's day, tiding in at a view the 
extended prospect ; and then to con- 
centrate our attention on the minuter 
objects around us I I love to observe 
the movements of the insect world ; to 
watch the bee, as he buries himself in 
the cup of a flower ; to follow with my 
eye the labours of the accumulating ant, 
and to speculate on the pursuit of the 
**shordea beetle," as, with the sunshine 
flittering on his dark and glossy coat 
of mail, he hurries across my path. 

But still more do I love to oend over 



a spider's web, while the industrious 
insect weaves his filmy lines. The 
more I gaze, the more am I puzzled 
by the ease, the rapiditv, the untiring 
perseverance, and tne, absence of hesi- 
tation exhibited by the spider in all 
his movements. What a piece of work 
does man make about building himself 
a dwelling; while the poor sfoder is 
his own architect, builder, mason, and 
carpenter I* He has no neighbour to 
consult, no plan laid down for him, no 
assistance rendered him; yet, all alone 
as he is, he sets to work like one that 
has an object in view, and knows how 
to attain it. 

Spiders are very numerous ; ten thou^ 
sand times ten thousand must be ac- 
tively employed to form the countless 
webs, that in a misty morning are made 
visible to the eye. But while the weav- 
ing spider is at work, to procure himself 
food, other spiders are pursuing the 
same object in a different way. The 
leaping spider is springing on his prey ; 
the lurking spider is ensconced beneath 
the sere leaf and the rugged stone, on 
the watch for his opportunity to satisfy 
his hunger ; the water spider skims 
along the surface of the quiet pond; 
the hunting spider tires down the in- 
sect he pursues ; and the diving spider 
seeks the bottom of the shallow brook 
that he may break his fast. 

The other day, after indulging for 
some time my favourite recreation a- 
mong the insect tribe, my lip curled 
with a smile of surprise and conscious 
superiority, as I looked' on a tub, 
placed at the comer of an outbuilding, 
beneath a wooden spout, to collect rain- 
water for domestic uses; for a liJU; 
spider had woven its web across th6 
mouth of the tub, exactly underneath 
the spout. The water pouring from the 
spout when the first shower of rain 
came, would in a moment sweep away 
the insect's workmanship. Why, my 
smile of surprise was a compliment to 
the whole race of spiders, for it implied 
that a silly spider was a thing not fre- 
quently seen. 

Are the wisest plans and best exe** 
cuted projects among men more secure 
than those of the spider ? Even before 
the spider's web is washed away from 
the water tub, we may be swej^ away 
from the w<»rld. How was it that I 
felt surprise at the little insect's lack oi 
wisdom ? Has a world that finds room 
for so many foolish men, no space in 
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it for a foolish spider ? I will uphold 
it, that where you find one error among 
the insect world, you will find two 
among mankind. 

This thought, in some degree, cor- 
rected me ; I ceased to smile at the ig- 
norance shown by the spider in his 
choice of a dwelling place, and gazed 
curiously on his fragile web, which re- 
sembled the rigging of a distant ship. 
"Ay, ay," thought I, "dhr ancient 
ship builders were indebted not a little 
to the spider." 

** What I compare a spider's web with 
the rigging of a man of war ?" you will 
say; but no, believe me, I meant not 
to do the spider such injustice. Man's 
proudest workmanship will not bear such 
a comparison. 

The rope spinner has only to twist 
together a few lines of hemp to make 
the cord he requires, while the thread 
of a spider is composed of at least a 
thousand lines. Man has implements 
of all kinds to assist him in his opera- 
tions ; but the spider has only the 
claws of his feet. The spider stretches 
his filmy lines, without the knowledge 
of science ; yet, strong and elastic, they 
are arranged without ugly knots and 
awkward splicings. A spider's web is 
a piece of perfection that man would 
quail to emulate. 

The sailor goes aloft amid the roar- 
ing tempest, in perilous situations, hold- 
ing on by a rope, where the head of 
the landsman would grow dizzy, and 
his slackened hand give up the hold 
that kept him from destruction : but we 
cannot compare the dexterity of the 
sailor to that of the spider. See the 
adamturous insect floating on his thread 
in the air, passing from tree to tree, 
and safely . descending from a thousand 
times his own height to the ground. 

The patient perseverance of the spider 
is wondrous.' Let accident or design 
sweep away every vestige of his dwell- 
ing place, he is not discouraged. In 
some new situation will soon be seen, 
damp with the morning dew, or glitter- 
ing in the sunbeam, his newly erected 
habitation. Solomon directed the at- 
tention of the slothful to the industry 
of the ant; and the desponding may 
learn a lesson from the spider. 

You may remember, it is said of king 
Robert Bruce, that in his adversity he 
was so encouraged by the perseverance of 
a spider, as to take heart, and make a 
successful stand against his enemies, 



overcoming those, who before had con- 
quered him. If Bruce gathered instruc- 
tion from the spider, why may not we ? 
But enough of spiders. The animal 
and the insect world are known by their 
habits, let us be known by ours. The 
fox is proverbial for hts cunning, the 
hyena for his ferocity, the ant for her 
industry, and the spider for his skill 
and perseverance. Let Christians be as 
well known, then, among mankind for 
every good word and work, for thoughts 
of kindness, and for deeds of love. 
■ ■♦ 

GAUDY FLOWERS. 

You have no doubt enjoyed the delight- 
ful season when the flowerets of summer 
again enlivened our pathway. Now, I 
have a complaint to make against a cer- 
tain opinion, that seems to be pretty 
generally entertained concerning flowers ; 
and, as I always feel very angry with the 

Seople who entertain this opinion, I am 
etermined to take up my pen, being 
just in the humour to give them all a 
good scolding. 

Somehow or other, an idea has got 
abroad in the land, that it is bad taste to 
admire gaudy flowers. People take it 
into their heads that it is very poetic, 
and very sentimental, and very every • 
thing-that-is-amiable, to admire lilies, 
and violets, and forget-me-nots, and to 
be mighty cautious how they praise 
tulips, poppies, and peonies, because, 
forsooth, thev are gaudy. Now, I main- 
tain, this is a lackadaysical aflectation, that 
ought not to be tolerated. I would point 
such people to the gold and silver, the j 
blue and scarlet of an autumnal sky, and J 
ask them if they will dare to call that 
sky gaudy ? Who shall decide which is 
most deserving of our admiration — the de- 
licate, shrinking, exquisite beauty of the 
lily ; the gay, gorgeous colouring of the 
painted poppv ; or the bold, bright, dar- 
ing gaze of the champion of the garden, 
the sunflower ? I ask no one to decide 
this question, let it remain forever unde- 
cidedj that we may love each peculiar 
flower for its own peculiar beauty ; but 
let us not tamely see a tulip passed by, or 
hear a poppy sneeringly spoken of as 
gaudy : such flowers may be gaudy, but 
Uiey are glorious to look upon : and as 
#6r you and me, reader, we will teach 
ourselves to revel in the beauty of & 
blackberry blossom ; and when tnere is 
no other 'floweret at hand, we will ran 
with blithesome step to gather even t 
dandelion. 
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ENGLISH HISTORY. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY : WITH MISCELLANE- 
OUS PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THAT 
PERIOD. 

AMUSEMBNTS. 

Hunting, hawking, and other field 
sports, were favourite amusements. Much 
stress was laid upon using the appropri- 
ate terms, and to conduct everj thing 
according to certain rules. One of these 
yraSf to offer a large hunting knife to the 
principal person who was present at the 
conclusion of the sport, especially if a 
lady, that she might cut the throat of the 
deer with her own hand ! 

Hawking was much esteemed as an 
amusement for the ladies. Mary queen 
of Scots continually followed it during 
her detention in [England. The hawk 
was brought to the field hooded; but 
vfhen the game was seen, the hood was 
removed from its head, and the hawk was 
allowed to pursue the bird. The sports- 
men followed as they could, some on 
horseback, some on foot, the latter often 
using long poles to leap over hedges and 
ditches. Henry viii. was thus follow- 
ing a hawk near Hitchen, when his pole 
broke: he fell headforemost into a ditch, 
and was nearly smothered ; but an attend- 
ant came up just in time to rescue him. 
Among the expenses of Henry vii. are, 
•* For a white hoby 165. (a riding horse,) 

November, 1840. 



for a greyhound 14«. 4d,, for a gose- 
hawk 4/." The last item shows the ex- 
cessive value set upon a trained bird of 
prey — five times that of a horse. 

Tournaments were still practised, but 
rather for amusement than as duels. 
Henry ii. king of France, lost his life 
at a tournament; and Henry viii. was^ 
several times in great danger in these 
sports. The processions and displays of 
finery, on public occasions, seem to have 
caused them to be discontinued. They 
rapidly declined after the retirement of 
sir Henry Lee, in 1590, from age and 
infirmities. We have noticed the page- 
ants so frequently exhibited ; masques, 
interludes, and mummeries were com- 
mon at Christmas time, but became still 
more so in the next century. 

Theatrical amusements began to as- 
sume a more regular form in queen Eli- 
zabeth's reign. After the Reformation, 
the profane scripture mysteries were dis- 
continued. They were succeeded by 
tragedies and comedies, regularly per- 
formed in buildings constructed for the 
purpose, or inn yards were sometimes 
used. Much evil was thereby intro- 
duced. Theatres have ever been the 
resort of idle and vicious characters, and 
are usually surrounded by the haunts of 
licentiousness. It is to be remarked, 
that several of the first erected theatres, 
in London, were built on the Bankside, 
in the neighbourhood where houses had 
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been licensed for profligacy by prelates 
of the church of Rome. At one time, 
queen Elizabeth was induced to give per- 
mission for plays to be acted on Sun- 
days; but this license was recalled. In 
foreign countries, where Popery is the 
established religion, theatres are now 
open on Sunday evenings, and crowded 
more than on any other day in the week. 
The Reformation did much to stop the 
profanation of the sabbath, which always 
has been found to lead to every species 
of vice and crime. The history of every 
period shows that vice and profligacy 
have invariably attended the amusements 
of the theatre ; this unvarying experience 
of two thousand years, ought to be suffi- 
cient to cause every reflecting mind to 
avoid these temples of Satan. Stowe 
speaks plainly of the evib of the thea- 
tres, wnere, he says, abounded *' un- 
chaste, uncomely, and unshttiwfaced 
speeches, and many other enormities.*' 

Bear and badger baiting were favourite 
amusements ; there were theatres, espe- 
cially for these sports, which then were 
encouraged by the chief nobility, as well 
as the lowest of the populace. A poet of 
that day censures those whose store of 
money was ** but verie small,'* 

" And yet eTeri Sunday they wi] surely spend 
One peny or two, the Rearwards living to 
mend." 

Thes^ brutal sports, ever are productive 
of numerous evils. 

Domestic amusements included cards, 
dice, tables, chess, and other similar 
games, which then, as now, usuallv led 
10 gambling. The professed gambler is 
enumerated as one of the open pests of 
society during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. Henry vni. set a bad ex- 
ample in this respect. He gambled away 
many of the articles which came into his 
possession, at the spoliation of the monas- 
teries. At one cast of the dice, he lost a 
celebrated ring of bells and the bell house 
in St. PauVs churchyard to sir Miles Part- 
ridge. How many evils result from the 
Accursed practice of gambling! Let 
parents always discourage their children 
irom games of chance. 

Bowling and archery were less dan- 
gerous amusements; the latter was en- 
couraged by several statutes during the 
reign of Henry viii. Fathers were to 
provide bows for their children when 
they were seven years old ; masters were 
to provide bows for their apprentices. 
Latimer speaks of archery as a whole- 
sotae and'manly exercise, requiring con- 



stant practice from childhood. Archery . 
formed a part of the May games, and 
other rural sports : it was con|Bred to be 
important, not only to keep uj) the use 
of a weapon, famous in English warfare, 
but as a manly sport, strengthening the 
body. In the latter respect, it has oeen 
succeeded by cricket. The use of gun- 
powder, ,and hand guns, both for sport 
and warfare, caused archery to fall into 
disuse. 

Ounpowder was now much used in 
fireworks; elaborate exhibitions of this 
sort were displayed before queen Eli- 
zabeth at Kenilworth, in 1475, and 
subsequently at Elvetham, in Hamp- 
shire. 

Some of the amusements, at the be- 
ginning of this period, are recorded by 
the expenses of Henry vii. : ** To a Span- 
yard that tumbled, 2/. To a felow for 
eting of coles, 6«. ^. To one that 
joculed (or juggled) before the kyng, lOs." 
Contrast these sums with the very 
limited amount of his largesses. " To 
the harvest folk, beside Burnham Abbey, 
Is, To the repers in the way, reward 
^d" Henry vii. appears to have had a 
menagerie and an aviary. In 1603 was 
paid, *' Making of a birdes cage, 2/. is. 6d. 
For a nightingale, 1/. For hawkes, pop- 
ingays, eagle, and wild cats, 1/.'* This 
seems to have been a cheap lot. 

The amusements, most fashionable at 
the close of the sixteenth century, are 
enumerated in the account of Monntjoy, 
lord deputy of Ireland in 1599 : ** He 
delighted in study, in gardens, in riding 
on a pad to take the air, in playing at 
shovelboard, at cards, and in reading play 
books for recreation; and especially in 
fish and fish ponds, seldom using any 
other exercises, and using these rightly 
as pastimes, only for a short and conve- 
nient time; and with great variety of 
change from one to the other.'* 

But the most interesting and lawful 
sports are those of childhood and youth. 
Those in use, among boys and girls, in 
the sixteenth century, are enumerated in 
the following lines : among which, how- 
ever, are some games of chance : 

Any they dare chalenge for to throw the sledge. 
To jumpe, or leape over ditch or hedge ; 
To wrestle, play at stodle ball, or to run»e, 
To pitch the barre, or to shoote of a guntie ; 
To play at loggets, nine holes, or ten pinoes 
To trye it out at foote ball, by the shirines 
At tick tacke, seize noddy, maw aad ruflfe ; 
At hot cockles, leape frogge, or blind-man's 

buffe; 
To ^nk the halper pott«»^ or doale al flie wtele 

cann, 
1^0 play at chesse, or pue, and inke hornoi 
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To dsBce tb« mori$, play at barley brake, 

At all exploit a man can think or speak ; 

At shove groat, venter poynte, or cross and pile, 

At beshrew him that's last at any stile ; 

At leaping over a Christmas bonfire. 

Or at the drawing dame out of the myer ; . 

At shoote cocke, Gregory, stoole baU, and what 

not; 
Picke poynte, toppe, and scourge to moke him 

hott. 

BOOKS. AND PRINTING. 

Much time was passed in reading 
when books became more common. 
Many romances of chivdry were writ- 
ten as books of amusement. Voyages, 
travels, and books of history were also 
much read. 

By the discovery of the art of printing, 
books were brought into general use early 
in the sixteenth century. The privy purse 
^xpenses of Henry vii. contain many 
interesting items, which mark the period 
of transition from manuscripts to printed 
books, and show that the facility for mul- 
tiplying copies, caused an increased de- 
mand for them. A few extracts may be 
given. «* To sir Peter (a priest) for gilting 
andly mning of a book, 1/. 15«. To the 
same for certain bokes, III, Ss. 4d. A 
boke bought for my lorde of York, U, 

S[]his large price given for a book for a 
ild under ten years old, afterwards 
Henry viii. shows his early regard for 
books.) To Quintyn for bokes, 20/. 
Again, for a boke, 23/. To the boke 
bynder, for five bokes, 21. \S8.4d, Two 
saulter bokes, 8s. A Frenchman for 
sertain bokes, 56/. 4*. For claspes and 
garnishing the king's boke, 10/. Two 
new bokes bought of Ursyn, 2/. For 
certain bokes delivered to the peres, at 
Richmond, 46/. 10^.*' 

Another valuable document is an in- 
ventory of the library of the count of 
Angouleme, in 1496: it contains both, 
manuscripts and printed books, and de- 
scribes tne binding of many ; several 
bad the arms of the count upon the 
covers. There is a particular descrip- 
tion of forty- six manuscript and twenty- 
three printed books. There were also 
sixty-three ** little books,'* some in 
paper, and some in parchment, in plain 
covers ; and another lot of forty-three 
books, which were considered of small 
value. In this library were Lancelot de 
lac, Tristram, knight of the round table, 
and other romances then popular; but 
not many works of teal value as to their 
contents. If we compare this list with 
the catalogue of sir Thomas Smith's li- 
brary, at Hill Hall, in 1566, we shall 
sed tne tapid improvement in literature. 



The library of sir Thomas would be a 
respectable collection at the present day, 
including many choice volumes of classi- 
cal and theological literature. 

Ascham, in ** The Schoolmastel*," 
written about 1566, condemns romances ; 
he says : ** In our forefathers* time, 
when papacy, as a standing pool, covered 
and overflowed all England, few books 
were read in our tongue, saving certain 
books of chivalry, as they said, for pas- 
time and pleasure. As one, for exam- 
ple, * Morte Arthur,' the whole plea- 
sure of which book standeth in two spe- 
cial points, in open manslaughter and 
bold bawdry. This is good stuff for 
wise men to laugh at, or honest men to 
take pleasure at ! yet I know when 
God*s Bible was banished the courts, and 
Morte Arthur received into the prince's 
chamber.'* He speaks against the Italian 
tales and novels of that period, which he 
considers were translated into English, 
and circulated principally by the busy 
and open Papists, because, ** Where the 
vrill inclinetn to goodness, the mind is 
bent to truth, wherewith is carried from 
goodness to vanity, the mind is soon 
drawn from truth to false opinion." He 
considers that the perusal of such books 
was a ready way to entangle the mind with 
false doctrine, causing ** young wills and 
wits" "boldly to contemn all severe 
books that sound to honesty and godli- 
ness." Also, "I say further, those 
books tend not so much to corrupt ho- 
nest living as they do to subvert true 
religion. More rapists be made by 
your merry books of Italy, than by your 
earnest books of Louvain." These re- 
marks are applicable to the novel reading 
of later days. In our own time, we have 
seen the supporters of principles, which 
certainly are in effect similar to those of 
Popery, attribute the preparation of the 
public mind to receive their doctrines, 
to the wide circulation of popular novels, 
among the youth of our people, in which 
the real facts of history are kept out of 
sight, or distorted by a masterly hand. 
Day printed some valuable books in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry vni., 
and that of Edward vi. ; but his press 
was silenced during the popish tyranny 
of Mary. Under Elizabeth, he resumed 
his labours, and embarked large sums, at 
considerable risk, in printing the works of 
Tyndall, Becon, and many others of the 
reformers. But he is chiefly to be no- 
ticed for his patronage of John Foxe, 
whose invaluable ^orj^ ^tl|e^5.^^[^d 
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Monuments*' was reprinted several times 
at Day's press. Foxe seems chiefly to 
have been supported by the employment 
Day gave him as editor. This spirited 
printer was opposed by the trade in 
general, who did all they could to check 
the sale of his books ; upon which arch- 
bishop Grlndall allowed him to have a 
shop under the front of St. Paul's for 
their sale, by which means many were 
circulated. 

For a long time, paper was imported, 
. chiefly from Holland; the first paper mill, 
in England, is supposed to have been con- 
structed not long before 1588 ; but there 
must have been much earlier attempts to 
provide the press with this indispensable 
article. Among the expenses of Henry 
VII. is, ** for a rewarde geven at the 

Eaper mylne, I6s,8d.;" this donation, 
beral for that monarch, shows that con- 
siderable importance was justly attached 
to the invention. 

In this century, we find the first men- 
tion of an application of the art of print- 
ing, which has been hardly less important 
than the discovery of that art itself— the 
commencement of English newspapers. 
It had for some time been customary, for 
persons in London, to be employed to 
write letters of news to persons of rank 
in the country; many pamphlets, also, 
were printed, on political and other sub- 
jects, of temporary interest. But in 
April, 1588, when the kingdom was 
filled with anxiety respecting the Spanish 
invasion, a plan was devised of circulat- 
ing printed napers, containing the intel- 
ligence of tne day, under the title of 
*• The English Mercury." The earliest 
specimen, now known to exist, is Num- 
ber 50, and dated July 23 ; conse- 
quently, these papers must have been 
printed three or four times a week. 
This number records the saying of king 
James, then of Scotland, that the only 
favour he expected from the Papists, 
was that promised by Polyphemus to 
Ulysses, that he should be devoured the 
last. It must, however, be mentioned that 
circumstances have lately been brought 
forward tending to prove that this paper 
is spurious, a forgery of later date. 
The plan of publishing papers of in- 
telligence, was continued after the spe- 
cial season of anxiety had passed by. 

Caxton, the first English printer, was 
succeeded by Pynson, and many others ; 
among them, John Daye seems to be the 
most deserving of notice. More than 
any other he has been distinguished by 



the title of The Printer of the Reforma- 
tion. To this the device he assumed ap- 
pears to refer; it represents the sun 
rising, a man is awakening another who 
is asleep; the motto, ** Arise, for it is 
day," is a double allusion, to the times 
and to the printer's name. 

TUB ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The introduction of printing tended 
much to fix the English language nearly 
in its present state. Many extracts from 
works, of the sixteenth century, have al- 
ready been given: a few may be here 
added. The first is from Barclay, who 
wrote his " Ship of Fools" in 1508 :— 

" Who that will followe the graces manyfolde, 
Which are in virtue, shall find avancement; 
Wherefore ye foles, that in your sinne are bold. 
Ensue ye wisdome, and leave your lewde intent, 
Wisdome is the way of men most excellent ; 
Therefore have done, and shortly spede your 

pace. 
To quaint yourself and company with grace." 

The next specimen is from Roy, who 
wrote a severe satire against cardinal 
Wolsey, about 1526. 

" He standeth in the pope's roume, 
Havynge of his bulles a great some, 

I trowe, an whoale carte loade ; 
Wherwith men's perses to discharge, 
He extendeth his power more large 

Then the power of Almighty God. 
For whether it be goode or ill, 
His pervers mynde he will fiilfill, 

Supplantynge the tnieth by folshod.** 

Sir Thomas More, a short time before 
his execution, wrote — 

" By, flatering fortune, loke thou never so iayre. 
Or never so plesantly begin to smile, 
As though thou wouldst my mine all repayre, 
During my life thou shalt me not beguile. 
lYust shall I God, to entre in a while, 
Hys haven, or heaven, sure and uniforme. 
Ever after thy calme, loke I for a storme." 

Sir Thomas Smith, one of the secre- 
taries of state in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, did much to refine 
and correct the English language. 
Cheke, Haddon, and Smith, when at 
Cambridge, about 1 542, were considered 
the first masters of the English tongue. 
Smith was anxious to conform the spell- 
ing of words to the sound, and for this 
purpose, urged some alterations in the 
alphabet, which he would have increased 
to twenty- nine letters, but he did not 
succeed so far as to introduce these in- 
novations. His style was plain and 
clear, as appears from his orations for and 
against the queen's marriage, printed by 
Strype. The following is a sentence 
from them : " My masters, saj what 
you will, and call me as it please you, 
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either enemy to strangers, the pattern, or 
idea, of an old Englishman, home friend, 
or what you list, I say, and see, that it 
is England alone that shall make her 
highness strong ; England, and no other, 
her true patrimony, riches, power, and 
strength, whereto she must trust; Eng- 
land, her highness*s native country 
alone, being well tilled and governed, 
shall be better to her majesty, in the 
end, than all those empires, kingdoms, 
dukedoms, and marshionates ; and other 
rabblemcnts of gay titles, which are but 
wind and shadows, and makers of cares 
and costs ; which are no profit, but 
rather hindrance and loss, as at last will 
be proved, and as you may perceive by 
these discourses, her predecessors have 
proved." 

It is unnecessary to multiply speci- 
mens. These, already given, show that 
the words, then in use, were nearly the 
same as our best and plainest English at 
the present day. A few words have be- 
come obsolete, and some have not now 
precisely the same meaning, as they had 
three hundred years ago. The chief 
difference is in the spelling ; in the six- 
teenth century there was no certain rule 
for the orthography of our language. 
In the same book, often in the same 
page, sometimes in the same sentence, 
the same word will be spelled in differ- 
ent ways, but when given in modern 
spelling, as in the extract from Smith, 
there is little appearance of any thing 
obsolete. 

The encouragement given to classical 
literature, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, led to an affected style being intro- 
duced by some writers of that period. 
It consisted in the use of high-flown 
metaphorical expressions, interlarded 
with words taken from tiie Latin, Greek, 
and French languages, so as to be un- 
intelligible to the people in general. 
This foppery was ridiculed by all men 
of sense ; it was promoted, mainly, by a 
writer named John Lilly. To converse 
in this phraseology was called ** to speak 
Euphuism," from the title of the book 
written by Lilly in this style, called, 
"Euphucs and his England." It is a 
dull storv of a young Athenian, who is 
supposea to have visited England. The 
following is a specimen: "He caused 
the sees to breake their boundes, sith 
men had broke their vowes; and to 
* swell as farre above their reach, as men 
had swerved beyond their reason. Then 
might you see sbippes saylc where shecpe | 



fed; anchors cast where ploughs goe; 
fishermen throwe their nets where hus- 
bandmen sowe their come ; and fishes 
throwe their scales where fowles breed 
their guiles." 

This fashion of talking, in far-fetched 
allusions, and metaphorical antitheses, 
became so fashionable, that we are told 
that a lady who spoke not Euphuism, 
was as little regarded at court as if she 
could not speak French. 

The following description of queen 
Elizabeth, we may suppose, had the best 
pains of the autiior. It is given, by 
barrington, in modern orthography: 
** Touching the beauty of this pnnce, 
her countenance, her majesty, her per- 
sonage, I cannot think that it may be 
sufficiently commended, when it cannot 
be too much marvailed at ; so that I am 
constrained to say, as Praxiteles did 
when he began to paint Venus and her 
son, who doubted whether the world 
could afford colours good enough for two 
such fair faces; and I, whether my tongue 
can yield words to blaze that beauty, the 
perfection whereof none can imagine ; 
which, seeing it is so, I must do like 
those that want a clear sight, who being 
not able to discern the sun in the sky, 
are enforced to behold it in the water." 

Scott, in one of his historic novels, has 
introduced a character who speaks "Eu- 
phuism ;" but he has caricatured, rather 
than imitated this style. This is one, 
among the many instances, in which his 
writings very much misrepresent facts, 
characters, and manners. 

Among the best writers and poets of 
this period, may be mentioned sir Tho- 
mas More, lord Surrey, Spenser, and 
several historians.. Bacon rather belongs 
to the next century. 

Here may be observed, that English 
ballads became popular in this century : 
many are extant, which were written on 
subjects that interested the public mind. 
Two singers are incidentally mentioned 
as having gained twenty shillings a day, 
by singing ballads at Braintree fair. 
The term was applied to short pieces of 
poetry in general. The Song of Solo- 
mon was called the " Ballet of Ballets," 
in an early English translation of the 
Bible : nothing irreverent was intended 
by the use of such a title. 

This section may be closed by a speci- 
men from Becon, one of the greatest 
tract writers of the Reformation. More 
than forty of his little works were col- 
lected, and reprinted, under his super- 
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intendence, by Day, in 1563. They are 
among the scarcest of the writings of 
our I&formers : a republication of them 
is very desirable, as they show the real 
opinions of the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion on doctrinal and practical matters. 
Becon was one of Cranmer*8 chaplains 
and preachers; the collected edition of 
his works is dedicated to the prelates of 
that period. 

STAT^ AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 
AND AQBICULTUBE. 

Harrison, in his description of Eng- 
land, written in 1586, says, ** As for slaves 
and bondmen, we have none ; naie, such 
is the privilege of our countrie, by the 
especiall grace of God, and bountie of 
our princes, that if anie come hither 
from other realms, 90 soone as they set 
foot on land, they become so free of con- 
dition as their masters." This indicates 
an important change in the state of the 
lower classes ; it was one of the causes 
which rendered a public provision for 
the poor requisite. Other causes, such 
as the change in value of the precious 
metals, the progress of society, and the 
dissolution of the monasteries, have been 
already noticed ; but the latter has too 
often been considered as the principal, 
if not the only cause of the increase of 
the poor. 

The statements of sir Thomas More 
and others, before the Reformation, have 
been already noticed, showing the in- 
crease of the poor, or rather that they 
already claimed more of public notice, 
and that so far from the monasteries af- 
fording effectual relief, they tended ra- 
ther to increase the number of paupers. 
Thus we find laws for the suppression 
of mendicancy, in 1495 and 1504; the 
latter restricting the iippotent poor 
to their native places, or last abodes. 
Iq 1531, a more severe law was passed, 
subjecting impotent poor to imprison- 
ment, if they begged out of their dis- 
tricts, and able-bodied mendicants were 
to be whipped. In 1536, another law, 
first establishes compulsory relief, which 
was to be afforded, both to ** poor crea- 
tures," and to '^sturdy vagabonds** in 
their own districts, to prevent the ne-r 
cessity for their begging openly; and 
voluntary alms were to be collected for 
the purpose, every preacher and parson 
exhorting and provoking people to be 
liberi^l, especially at the time of confes- 
sion, and m^ng of wills. So great 
had the evil of paiiperism become, that 



a sturdy beggar was to be whipped on 
his first conviction, to have nis ear 
cropped on the second, and to be exe- 
cuted as a felon and an enemy of the 
commonwealth for the third offence. 

All these laws were enacted prior to 
the Reformation, and before the disso- 
lution of the monasteries. 

In the first year of Edward vi., the 
last severe act was repealed; still the 
sturdy beggar was to be forced to work, 
and branded, and if he repeatedly ran 
away, was to be treated ' as a felon. 
Other laws followed in that reign, and 
of Mary, and in the early part of Eliza- 
beth ; all directing relief to be given 
to the impotent poor, and latterly the 
justices had power to assess all the in-* 
habitants of a place according to *' their 
good discretions,** in such sums as the 
justices should appoint for the main- 
tenance of the poor. In the forty-third 
of Elizabeth, the well known statute 
which forms the basis of the later sj9-i 
tems yi^a passed, directipg a more re-; 
gular way of parochial assessipenty an4 
of maii^tenance for the impotent poor» 
and destitute children, and for the em- 
ployment of all able to labour. The 
plan was well intended, but had some 
imperfections, and unhappily most of the 
measures devised i|s improvements dur- 
ing the two following centuries, ta:ided 
to impede rather than to promote the 
right working of the humane statute of 
Elizabeth, which hitherto never has been 
carried into effect, fully in the spirit 
designed by its originators. 

The increase of population was, of 
course, one cause for an increased num- 
ber of poor. At the close of the six- 
teenth century, the population of Eng- 
land and Wales was estimated at nearly 
five millions, a number far below its 
present inhabitants, but considerably 
more than they had been at the close of 
the civil war^ of the roses. 

The cultivation of the land was not 
much improved during the sixteenth 
century, either as to the implements of 
husbandry, or the processes for render- 
ing the land more fertile. But an alter- 
ation was in progress ; the changes whieh 
followed the discovery of America, with 
the consequent reduction in the value fif 
money, the difference in the tenure of 
property, and the progress of commerce, 
all promoted improvements in a^cul- 
tural affairs, but not without a severe 
struggle. It was difficult for those win 
witnessed the triali reciting from a state 
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of transition, to enter calmly into the 
subject, and to bear in mind, tbat how- 
ever desirable any particular state of so- 
ciety may appear, it is impossible for a 
nation to continue permanently therein. 
As the poet says, 

" Change is the diet on which all subsist 
Created changeable ; and change at last 
Pestroys them." 

Thus Latimer, in one of his aerraont 
before Edward yi., describes the English 
yeoman of the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. ** My father was a 
yeoman, and had no lands of his own, 
only he had a farm of three or four 
pound by year at the uttermost, and 
hereupon he tilled so much as kept half- 
a-dozen men. He had walk for a hun- 
dred sheep, and my mother milked 
thirty kine. He was able, and did find 
the king a harness with himself and his 
horse, whUe he came to the place that 
he should reeeive the king's wages. I 
can remember that I buckled his harness 
when he went to Blackheath field. He 
kept me to school, or else I had not been 
able to have preached before his king's 
majesty now. He married my sisters 
with five pounds or twenty nobles apiece; 
so that he brought thera up in godliness 
and fear oi God. He kept hospitality 
for his poor neighbours ; and some alms 
he gave to the poor. And all this he 
did of the said farm, where he that now 
hath it payes sixteen pound by year or 
more, and is not able to do any thing for 
his-prinoe, for himself, or for bis children, 
or to give a cup of drink to the poor.** 
'Not long after the period here mentioned, 
one hundred acres of arable, and as many 
of pasture land In Cambridgeshire, were 
let at ten pounds a year ; that is, a shilling 
an acre : the rent was to pay the wages 
and expenses of the knight of the shire 
for attending parliament. 

From Latimer's account, we lesirn that 
in half a century the rental of his father*s 
farm increased fourfold, evidence both 
of the depreciation of money, and the 
progress of national wealth. With 
respect to the other remarks of good 
b^hop Latin^r, without at all disputing 
that Uie more simple the state of socie^, 
the greater proportion there will bo e^ 
real comfort, we may question how far 
his comparison is fair. In all probability 
a man, such as he describes his father to 
'be, would in Edward's right have been 
found proportionallv advanced in the 
scab of society , while his father's snocessor, 



had he lived half a century earlier, would 
have been a mere cottier, one of the balf- 
dosen men who tilled the soil. The 
complaint that what '* heretofore wen| 
for twenty or forty pound by year, now 
is let for fifty or a hundred," did not 
show, aa he said, that the landlords had 
for their possessions ** yearly too much ;" 
it only proved the change in the nominal 
value. He at the same time testified that 
while God sent plentifully the fruits of 
the earth, all kinds of victual had becoroo 
dearer, and even anticipated **we shall 
at length be constrained to pay for a pig 
a pound." 

Harrison gives a much more favour^* 
able description oi the fkrmer, not very 
long afterwards. ** Though foure poundls 
of the old rent be improved to fbrtie, 
fiftie, or an hundred poundes, yet will 
the farmer thinke his gains verv small 
towards the end of his ierme, if he have 
not six or seven years rent lying by him, 
therewith to purchase a new lease ; be- 
side a fair garnish of pewter on his eup«* 
bord, with so much more in odd vessell 
going about the house; three or foure 
feather bedds, so many coverlids and 
carpets of tapestrye, a silver sslt, a bowle 
for wine, if not a whole neast; and a 
doezen of spoons to finish out the sute.'* 

It was true, as Xiatimer complained, 
that *'all the enhancing and rearing 
goeth to private commodity and wealth." 
The natural heart of man is prone to 
covetousness ; thus the apostle James 
had to complain, and justly, of the rich 
men of his day, who kept back the wages 
of the labourer, and it is to be feared there 
are many such in our day ; but this is a 
different question from tbAt under notice. 
The general increase of prices, if it 
does not proceed from famine and scar^ 
city, will always be found to regulate 
itself. But whatever may be the price 
of the produce of the earth, it i6 punful 
to think that thf wages of the IsJbourer 
will in generd be found l«rely sufficient. 
The number who cultivate the soil in 
any regularly settled country, soon fully 
equals the demand for labour. Still the 
state of a free labourer, if industrious 
and steady, is vastly superior to that of 
a slave, or of the serf or bondman oi the 
feudal times. Where slavery exists, the 
master has no inducement from interest, 
to treat his slaves upon different princi- 
ples from his cattle, while those who 
suffer under a bad master, have no refuge 
or way of escape ; their children also 
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are doomed to the same course of life : 
while the free-bom peasant, even if 
sorely pinched himself, and hardly able 
to rear his family, knows that other lines 
of life are open to them, which present 
greater opportunity for rising to those 
who possess ability, while he himself is 
protected from ill usage, and can change 
liis service whenever he sees occasion to 
do so. Nor is the employment of free 
labourers, rather than slaves, less advan- 
tageous to the master. But to proceed 
with this discussion would lead us from 
our immediate subject. The sixteenth 
century, however, is to be noticed as 
having seen the end of slavery in Eng- 
land; a material change and improve- 
ment in the lower classes followea ; but 
this, like every state of transition, was 
not passed through without considerable 
suffering, as we have already noticed. 

The employments of a farmer's wife 
at this period were not trivial, if a writer 
in 15S9 is correct. In addition to caring 
for the food and clothing of the family, 
**it is a wife's occupation to wynowe 
all manner of comes, to make malte, to 
washe and wrynge, to make heye, shere 
come, and in time of nede to helpe her 
husbande to fyll the muckwayne or 
dounge carte, to drive the ploughe, to 
loade heye, corn, and suche other. And 
to go or ride to the market ; to set butter, 
chese, mylke, egges, chekyns^ capons, 
hennes, pygges, gese, and all manner of 
comes.'* We must suppose this to be 
the beau ideal of a farmer's wife of the 
sixteenth century ; few specimens of such 
a concentration of accomplishments could 
really have existed ! 

A poem, written by Thomas Tusser, 
of Essex, about the middle of the cen- 
tury, contains minute particulars of the 
agriculture of that periods. We have 
room only for one extract — the **Corn 
Harvest." 



1. One part cast forth, for rent due out of hand. 

2. One other part, for seed to sovr thy land. 

3. Another part, leave parson for his tythe. 

4. Another part, for harvest sicUe and scythe. 

5. One part, for plough-wright, cart-wright, 

knacker, and smith. 

6. One part, to uphold thy teams that draw there- 

with. 

7. One part, for servant, and workman's wages lay. 

8. One part, likewise, for fill-helly day by day. 

9. One part, thy wife for needflil things doth 

crave. 
10. Thyselfe and child, the last one part would 
have. 

"Who minds to quote 
Upon this note, 
May easily find enow. 



"What charge and pain, 
To little gain 
Doth follow toiling plough. 

Yet farmer may 
Thank God, and say. 

For yearly such good hap 
Well fare the plough. 
That sends enow. 

To stop so many a gap. 

Harrison, in 1586, estimates the yield 
or produce of com ground in avera§tf' 
years, to be sixteen to twenty bushels^ 
wheat or rye well tilled and dressed, 
thirty-six bushels of barley, or four to 
five quarters of oats. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, the usual price of wheat, soon 
after Jiarvest, in plentiful years, appears 
to have been about 5s, the quarter. 
During the middle of this period, it 
averaged Qs. ; towards the close it had in- 
crease to 1 5s, and upwards. A law, 
passed in 1594, allowea the exportation 
of wheat, when the price was not more than 
20s., of peas and beans at \Ss, Ad., barley 
and malt 12«. : we may therefore suppose 
these were reckoned fair average prices. 
The mixture of rye and wheat sown to- 
gether, was called miscelin. But there 
were many years in which, from scarcity, 
the price of wheat increased to two or three 
pounds, and in one of the closing years, 
for a short time, to five pounds the quar- 
ter. Raleigh computed that the value of 
corn imported, at this period, was equal 
to two millions annually. The chief 
consumption was of bread made from 
inferior grain. The allowance to a baker, 
in 1495, was 2s, per quarter; in 1592, 
when the best wneat was 2U. 4</., it 
was 6«. lOd, per quarter of flour, 
reckoned thus : fuel,* 6d, ; two journey- 
men and two boys, \s, Sd. ; yeast, \s, ; can- 
dles and salt, 4d. ; himself, family, and 
house rent, 2s, ; the miller's toll, Is, 4d. 
Bakers, living at Stratford, were allowed 
to sell bread from carts in London, being 
two ounces heavier in the penny loaf 
than bread baked in the city. There 
were large mills on the river Lea in that 
neighbourhood. 

The improvement of agriculture, dur- 
ing this century, mainly proceeded ^m 
the progress of manunictures and com- 
merce, with the advance of the general 
state of society. Agriculture and com- 
merce mutuaUy benefit each other; to 
think these interests are really opposed, 
is a great mistake. The English manv- ' 
facturers and farmers are reciprocalhr 
the best customers to each other ; but tf 
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undue advantages are given to either 
class, the other must sufl^r. 

The increase of flocks, and of inclo- 
sures for pasture, excited much discontent 
at this period ; it doubtless produced in- 
convenience, which ever must be the 
case during a state of transition; but 
it was anomer evidence of the general 
prosperity of the country. 

Among the evils remaining from feu- 
dal times, the practice of purveyance 
severely oppressed the agricul turist. By 
this power, the queen's officers could take 
any rural produce at certain prices, 
usually below the market rate : a large 
* proportion was often resold for their own 
profit ; or they took money from the far- 
mers as a bribe not to remove the articles. 
An anecdote is told of a farmer, who 
made his way to court, and insisted upon 
seeing the queen : when he saw her pass, 
he made his best reverences, observing 
aloud, so as to attract her attention, that 
this was indeed a fair well- shaped lady, 
more so than his daughter Madge, who 
was reckoned the fairest in his parish ; 
but it could not be she that took all his 
poultry, and sheep, and corn ; that must 
be a very monstrous sized person who 
could consume all that her purveyor re- 
quired. The queen never countenanced 
malpractices in her officers, and being 
not displeased with the compliment to , 
her personal appearance, ordered the 
complaint to be inquired into, and that 
the guilty purveyor should be punished. 
This evil became so notorious, that it 
was partly done away before the end of 
her reign. 

Another proof of progress in the state 
of society, and whicn strongly indicated 
an increased feeling of security, was the 
increase of gardens and orchards during 
the sixteenth century ; but as yet, in 
general, they consisted only of enclosed 
pieces of ground near the mansion house, 
with a limited assortment of flowers, 
trees, and vegetables. The real progress 
of English gardening rather belongs to 
the next century, though Harrison, in 
1486, speaks of great improvements in 
the preceding forty years, having sorts 
of fruit trees in comparison of which 
mo^ of the old trees are nothing worth. 
He speaks of near three hundred sorts of 
** simples," **not one of them being 
common," as growing in his own little 
garden, of about three hundred square 
feet. One evidence of this progress, 
even in London, appears in the account 
of Henry vii. ** for making an arber 



at Baynard*s castle, 5s.** The palace 
gardens of Elizabeth are described as 
having groves, ornamented with trellis 
work, cabinets of verdure, walks em- 
bowered ^dth tr6es, columns and pyra- 
mids of marble, statues, and fountains. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON TERMS USED 
IN WAR. 

What a continual holiday of the 
heart ! what an unceasing jubilee of the 
spirit would it be if mankind would al- 
ways dwell together in peace and love ! 
But the time is not yet. While sin is 
alive, sorrow will never die ; and, there- 
fore, though our paths are thronged with 
countless mercies, we must not expect 
them to abound with thomless flowers. 

That it is an advantage, nay, a duty 
to look on the sunny side of things, is 
clear ; and yet there are so many sources 
of grief and distress, that a thinking 
man can hardly avoid, now and then, 
walking in the shade, afflicting himself 
with regret, and shrouding his spirit 
with melancholy reflections. 

I was musing, the other day, on the 
many forms of expression that we meet 
with, and read over, without emotion, as 
things of course, though they involve 
every thing that is dreadful to human 
nature. Among them, I was calling to 
mind some of the phrases that are used 
in reference to war. There is, in many 
of these, such a brevity and careless ease, ' 
that we hardly seem required to pause 
upon them. **The troops were driven 
into the river." ** The tovm was taken 
by storm." ** The garrison were put to 
the sword." ** The city was given up to 
pillage." ** The place was burned to the 
ground." These light and tripping 
phrases are common place in miitary 
despatches, and, yet, what fearful ex- 
cesses ! what dreadful sufierings they 
involve ! . * 

Let us take one of them, and for a 
moment examine it in a few of its rami- 
fications. True it is, that we are now at 
peace ; but a calm is often succeeded by 
an unexpected storm, and the quietude 
of Vesuvius is followed by the loud bel- 
lowing of the burning mountain. Peace 
and war depend much on the public 
mind, and of that public we all form a 
part ; it may be well, therefore, to keep 
alive within us that hatred, which a re- 
view of the cruel excesses of war is cal- 
culated to inspire. Let us take, for our 
examination, the expression^ " The city 
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was given up to pillage." Thoae who 
have read much of scenes of warfare, 
well know that imagination is not likely 
to exceed the reality of the miseries 
which war has generally produced. The 
narratives of Lahaume and Porter, 
Wilson, Segur, Dufens, and others, 
bring to our view such extravagant 
scenes of calamity and cruelty, such dis- 
plays of horrible enormity, that we won- 
der whjT mankind do not, with one united 
and universal cry of abhorrence, exclaim 
against the practice and principle of 
"heart- hardening and demoralizing war. 

But let it not be thought that I have 
any pleasure in blackening the reputa- 
tion of a soldier : neither would I pre- 
sumptuously brand the brow of him who 
diflfers with me in opinion ; but, feeling 
as I do, that the word of God is the 
word of peace, and that war is a bit- 
ter evil; and knowing, as I do, how 
thoughtlessly we receive and retain the 
opinions of those around us, right or 
wrong, I claim the liberty of free speeeh, 
while I endeavour to excite more con- 
sideration and sympathy among the ad- 
vocates of war, than is usually mani- 
fested. 

** The city was given up to pillage.'* 
What is the real meaning of the term, 
giving up a place to pillage ? for it ex- 
plains itself so little, tnat it may be worth 
while, for once, if it be only for the sake 
of impressing it on our memories, to 
make ourselves familiar with the signi- 
fication, as explained by past experience. 
It means, then, neither more nor less 
than this, that an infuriated soldiery are 
given free leave and liberty to indulge, 
without restraint, their selfish, brutol, 
and cruel passions, in plundering, burn- 
ing, and destroying the property of 
unoffoading people; and in ill-using, 
maiming, and murdering them without 
control. This is the plain meaning, so 
far as we can gather it from the most 
authentic records of the occurrences, 
which have taken place in cases of the 
kind. Indeed it must be so \ for, in giv^ 
ing armed and revengeful soldiers per- 
mission to pillage, vou give them leave 
to take, by force, tne property of those 
who, naturally enough, will make a 
struggle to retain it: the consequences 
are inevitable, and strife is succeeded by 
bloodshed. How fearful, then, is the 
expression, " The city was given up to 
pilWe!" 

The enormity of giving up a city to 
pillage is not seen pr felt, when we read 



of it as taking place in a distant part of 
the world ; it comes not home ** to ouf 
business and bosoms,*' as it would de, 
were the occurrence to take place under 
our observation ; but rapine and murder 
are crimes wherever they are practised, 
and pain and heart-rending calamity are 
as hard to endure in one part of the 
world as in another. 

''The city was given up to pillage.** 
There will be no harm in applying this 
to the immediate town or city in which 
we dwell ; the place wherein we po^ess 

Sroperty, and where those live wno are 
ear to us, as the ruddy drops that wmm 
our hearts ; and here let no one accuse 
me of wantonly harrowing up human 
feelings. Let no man tell me that I do 
wrong in painting war in its own san- 
euinary colours ! I am persuaded it is 
because Christians have been guiltily 
silent, as to war's abominations, that so 
little repugnance is felt against strife and 
bloodshed. To shrink from a painted 
battle is affectation, if we have no anti- 
pathy to a real one ! Surely, if a mon- 
ster affrights us not, we should nc^ be 
scared at his shadow ! What I have 
read of the pages qf warfare, has vijTung 
from my very spirit a strong sympathy 
for the victims of violence, and called 
forth an urgent, and irrepressible desire 
to excite the same sympathy in others. 
Let me, then, pursue my course. 

For a moment, let me suppose the 
roaring cannon to have brought down 
our church spires; to have broken in 
the walls and roofs of our haMtations ; 
and that bomb shells, Shrapnell shells, 
and Congreve rockets have set buildings 
without number on fire, and spread con- 
fusion around. All at once the thunder- 
ing of the cannon ceases; the bombs 
and rockets are no longer seen in the 
air, and a new and more dreadful plague 
spreads abroad. Wild a^ savage yella 
are heard, with the rattle of iron hoofs, 
and trampling of hurried feet. iPuMb 
of armed aen on foot and cm hoiaeback, 
burst in, like a resistless torrent, anaong 
us« Doors are smashed, windows bro- 
ken. H^e, soldiers broach or ^tave y^ 
the casks ! there, others drain the jogs 
or the bottles,, till fired with brutd pafr' 
sions, drunkenness, revenge, and fury, 
they wallow in pollution, and deal around 
them desolation and death. 

Household furniture is destroyed. C5a- 
binets, bureaus, and boxes br<^n 19 
pieces. Jewels, money, curiosities, $gsd 
clothing huddled-tqgeuM^, to be oamed 
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away. Paintinga are rent, sctilpture 
mutilated, inscriptiona defaced ; and 
family records, love tokens, and gifts of 
frienaship are torp, trampled, and burned. 
Oaths and blasphemies resound, riot 
and debauchery are every where seen 
with the wildest forms of cruelty and 
death. 

A father has borne all, grinding his 
teeth in agony ! He has seen the wreck 
of his property, the destruction of his 
worldly goods; but, when the lawless 
band of the ruffian-soldier lays hold on 
Lis family, he can bear no more : start- 
ing up in their defence, and seemingly 
with more than mortal energy, be at-* 
tacks his enemies. It is in vain 1 a 
dozen bayonets bear him to the ground ; 
and while he draws his last gasp, his life 
welling from his wounds, he drinks in 
the agonizing shrieks of those who are 
dearest to him, calling uselessly for his 
aid. 

His wife struggles hopelessly in the 
savage grasp of ihe abandoned ru^ans 
to preserve her babe. Alas I it is wan- 
tonly slaughtered, and mother md child 
lie bleeding on the ground; while* the 
cruel jests, and mad merriments of tbeir 
hard-hearted murderers, echo through 
tbe desolated mansion. 

Nor is this a«8olitary scene. The same 
demom-rlike career is carried on through- 
out the city, for the place ** is given up 
to pillage ;** mercy is exiled, and youth 
and beauty, wisdom and age, the infant 
^nd the hoary- headed are alike, Rapine, 
brutality, murder, and conflagraUon are 
abroad. 

Reader, this is the meaning of a city 
*' being given up to pillage !" Are you 
not called on then to resist, with every 
power you possess, that spirit of warfare 
which tolerates such enormities ? Ought 
you not to bear testimony against it, 
les^ving it on record to your children, 
and children's children, to do the same ? 
Have you a son in whom you delight, 
and does he thirstily drink in, as water, 
tbe lessons of instruction you beatow. 
Are desires gathering in Jbis heaving 
breast; and hope, and eriterprise^ and 
expectation visib.k in his brightening 
eye? It remains with you, I speak 
with due reverence to the Moat Higb> 
whether he, by (^arioig such excesset as 
have been described, shall become a 
scourge to mankind ; or, by the practice 
of virtue and humanity, he shall be an 
ornament apd a blessing to his race. 
Have you a daughter^ who is your jciy 



and your glpry f wkwe gentleness, ten^ 
demess, and afiection are to influence, in 
future years, the more rugged heart of 
man? It remains with you, whether 
your child, by encouraging in others the 
selfish dreams of ambition and pride, 
shall strengthen th^ ranks of war, and 
spread around desolation and death ; or 
by the exercise of persuasion, kindness, 
and mercy, she shall prove the gentle 
advocate and influential promoter of 
peace. 

Blame me not for pressing this matter 
on your thoughts, but rather give it the 
consideration it deserves. Be convineed, 
and try to convince others, that the only 
way to avoid the evils of war, is to driuK 
into the spirit of the gospel, and with 
earnestness, truth, and sincerity, to 
" follow after the things which mak^ for 
peace," Bom, xiv. 19. 



POLITICAL POWER OF THE ?f PACY. 

It must be obvious, to the nieet casual 
visitor of Rome, that the great aim of 
those in power here is, to exalt and agr* 
grandiae the Ronush church. All the 
splendid coUectious and rich $pecimenft 
of the fine arts in the YaticaD, are de* 
signed to adorn, beautify, and eneircle 
with a halo of glory, the skeleton of po« 
pery. There is another eensideratioiiy 
which makes the papal religion a^ume 
an air and attitude of importance and 
dignity here— it is the court religion., 
No one can expect any civil honours or 
offices, or any favour from the crown, 
who is not a sealous adherent to popery. 
The Romish church is the very prop aini 
pillar of the civil government <^ the 
papal states. The Pope is their eivil aa 
well as eceleaiastical sovereign, by virtue 
of the peculiar relation he holds i^the 
Romish church. He is the king or the 
land through all the papal states, as well 
as the head of the church. The road to 
power and political influence is through 
the church, and the favour of those who 
guide ita afiairs and guard its interests. 
The 8»me motives which lead men in 
our eountry to resort to popular arts to 
please the people, and g^in pohtioal infiu-t 
ence, lead them at Rome to beciE»ne zeal- 
0U3 Roman CathoUea. If the truth 
were knovn, I expeet it would be found 
that the Pope himself values his civil, 
quite as much as his spiritual sceptrew 
Of course, the church is the pillar of hia 
hopes, the great apparatus by which he 
gulls and hoodwivJis the peeple ; and aa 
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long as he loyes temporal power, he will 
hold on to his professed priestly supre- 
macy, and seek to perpetuate the reign 
of superstition and darkness. E^ery one 
who has at all examined the subject, will 
see that there are prodigious incitements 
in the papal church to unsanctified am- 
bition. The most obscure monk, clad in 
the coarsest robe, girded with a flaxen 
rope, and shod with wooden sandals, 
may, by tact and cunning, and a certain 
course of management, obtain a cardi- 
naPs hat, ride in a princely chariot, roll 
in splendour, and ultimately sit in the 
papal chair. The now reigning Pope 
rose to his present station, from an ob- 
scure monk of the order of St. Gregory. 
Sixtus v. also, who filled the papal 
see the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, might be referred to, as another 
instance, illustrative of the preceding 
remarks. He was born near Montalto, 
of very indigent parents, and spent his 
early years in the most humble labours, 
to procure his daily bread. His proper 
name was Felix Feretti. He had an 
unde that was a Franciscan monk, 
through whose influence he obtained ad- 
mittance into one of the schools of this 
religious order. Evincing brilliancy of 
intellect, he ingratiated himself so far 
into the favour of his instructor, that he 
was continued in school till he had re- 
ceived a thorough education. He parti- 
cularly distinguished himself in scholastic 
philosophy and theology, and in Roman 
literature. He now rose rapidly, and 
obtained not only holy orders, but the 
aitle of Doctor of Divinity. His cele- 
brity as an acute logician and eloquent 
preacher, soon became widely diffused. 
His learning and talents, and increasing 
distinction, awakened the jealousy of not 
a foK^ of the great men in the Roman 
CatnRic church, whose fame he threat- 
ened to eclipse. They engaged in con- 
troversy with him, and tried to crush 
him. For a while they partially suc- 
ceeded: but at length, he obtained a 
cardinaPs hat, and took the name of 
Montalto. Well acquainted with the 
policy of his colleagues, he believed the 
surest way to gain the triple crown, the 
great object of his ambition, w as to pursue 
a course of conduct which should not 
awaken the jealousy of the other cardi- 
nals. Up to this period, he had been 
distinguished as an intolerant, violent, 
and most ambitious man. His habits, 
also, were very active ; no labour or toils 
would' prevent him from carrying into 



execution any plan he had formed. . The 
vigour and strength of his body appeared 
every way equal to the activity and rest- 
lessness of his mind. But all these qua- 
lities seemed now suddenly annihilated. 
He would not connect himself with either 
party in the conclave, after the death of 
Pius V. He withdrew almost wholly 
from the court, and very, reluctantly 
took any part in political affairs, under 
Gregory xiii. He treated every one 
with kindness and affability, and suffered 
injuries without seeking revenge. He 
expended his income in acts of benevo- 
lence and literary enterprise; erecting 
monuments to forgotten saints, and mi- 
nistering to the poor. His whole bodily 
appearance was changed. Instead of a 
stout, vigorous frame, he bad become 
greatJy emaciated, and presented the 
appearance of a sick and broken-down 
old man, who loved, above all things 
else, tranquillity and devotion. Under 
the mask of pious simplicity and feeble 
old age, he gained much information 
from the licentious nobles, who confided 
to him their secrets, while he acted as 
their confessor. He thus deceived all 
about him, as to his true character. 
Upon the death of Gregory xiii., the 
majority of candidates were of the opi- 
nion, that a pope like Montalto would be 
most easily managed, and probably would 
soon, by his demise, leave the see va- 
cant for another election. In the midst 
of the conclave, convened in the electoral 
chapel, stood Montalto, leaning with bent 
form and tremulous limbs, up<»i a staff, 
to all appearance on the verge of the 
grave, when his election to fill the pon- 
tifical chair was announced. Instantly 
he threw down, as with scorn, the staff 
on which he had leaned, and stood forth 
erect in form, and with an elasticity of 
step that perfectly astonished and elec- 
trified the whole college of cardinals. He 
was no longer the feeble, decrepit, 
simple old man, but the firm, Vigorous, 
shrewd, ambitious pope Sixtus v., who 
showed that he could grasp and wield 
the sceptre of the world. His object was 
now attained.* He had been acting a part 
fifteen years, and now, having obtained 
the object of his wish, -the mask was 
thrown off. 

The possibility of atjaining this high 
eminence is more clearly illustrated by 
the fact, that the occupants of the papal 
chair are generally selected, as in Uie 
instance just related, from those vkoee 
prospects of continued life were. &ot ^ 
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most encouraging. To show the truth 
of this remark, it will be enough to state, 
that since the death of Pius vii., in 
July, 1823, a period less than fifteen 
ears, there have been three popes- 
Leo XII., Pius Yiii., and Gregory xvi., 
the present Roman pontiff. In a body 
composed of about fifty, nevef exceeding 
seventy persons, there is held out the 
strong probability, that at least three of 
this number, every fifteen years may 
occupy a throne. Are there no stimu- 
lants to unsanctified ambition here? 
And then the Pope is not a tool, subject 
to the dictation of his ministers. He is 
an absolute monarch. No government 
can be more despotic than that estab- 
lished over the papal sfktes. I might 
refer to the case of Torlonia, a distin- 
guished banker in Rome, in illustration 
of the position that the Romish church is 
upheld and strengthened in these states, 
from worldly and political considerations. 
Torlonia was the son of a poor pedlar, 
but by his tact and industry, he accumu- 
lated a large fortune. He desired to en- 
noble his family, and therefore purchased 
a dukedom, and acquired the title be- 
longing to it. He must of course live in 
a style which comports with his acquired 
nobility. He has therefore purchased 
one of the old palaces on the Corso, and 
is fitting it up with an elegance that mil 
throw the mansions of the wealthiest 
princes of Rome into the shade. But 
observe, no one can lift up his head here 
among the magnates of the land, upon 
whom the pope and church do not smile ; 
and, therefore, Torlonia has purchased, 
for the sum of eighteen thousand dollars, 
the privilege of putting up and adorning 
a chapel in one of the unoccupied re- 
cesses of the church of St John Ldteran. 
It is said, that already contracts have 
been made for sculpture and paintings, 
for the adornment of this chapel, to the 
amount of more than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. What political men in our 
country are willing to scatter among the 
people to buv golden opinions, Torlonia 
IS willing to lavish on tne church, to ob- 
tain the good opinion of him whose thun- 
ders issue from the Vatican. — Clarke's 
Glimpses of the Old World, 



THE PERAMBULATOR. 
THB BBITISH liUSfiUM. 

With the exception of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, perhaps no public building 



in London is more generally visited 
than the British Museum ; and it might 
be difficult to find a place that has been 
more frequently described. It possesses 
two very great attractions : one, that it 
has much within it deserving attention ; 
the other, that it may be seen for no- 
thing. • 

As viewed from the spot where I am 
now standing, it has little in appearance 
to recommend it. Neither its guarded 
gateways, its square turrets, its front 
of dirty red brick, nor its old crazy cu- 
pola, is of an alluring character. Even 
m the short time it has occupied me 
to note down this remark, twenty-three 
persons have passed by the two sen- 
tinels, who are on duty with their bayo- 
nets fixed at the end of their muskets ; 
and now a carriage has driven up to the 
gate. It is time for me to trudge across 
the street, and to enter the place myself. 

Ay I This spacious quadrangle gives 
a different aspect to the building, and 
the fine flight of steps adds much to 
its general appearance. The French 
architect, Peter Puget, who designed the 
edifice, now rises in the estimation of 
the spectator. But the sarcophagus, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, near the gate- 
way, and the ancient canoe, formed ap- 
parently from a large tree, hollowed out 
by the chisel or by fire, draw the visitors 
aside, and claim for a season their at- 
tention. 

At the foot of the flight of steps, 
surrounded by a slight enclosure, the 
gigantic head bones of two enormous 
creatures arrest the eye of the spectator. 
They arc of a most astonishing size and 
form; and a straneer, until he reads 
the inscription beside them, wonders to 
what kind of animal they could belong. 
I have something to say on tluMub- 
ject, which is a little curious. ^^ 

A few years ago, on passing over Lon- 
don Bridge, my attention was attracted 
by half a dozen bright yellow phcard 
papers, pasted against a wall near the 
bridge. On these papers, was printed 
the following wonderful announcement : 
** Wonderful Remains of an Enormous 
Head, eighteen feet in length, seven 
feet in breadth, and weighing seventeen 
hundred pounds. The complete bones 
of which were discovered, in excavating 
a passage for the purpose of a railway, 
at the depth of seventy-five feet from 
the surface of the ground in Louisiania, 
and at a distance of one hundred and 
sixty miles from the sea. This great 
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enHositj to be seen from ten in the 
ibdrning till lix in the evening.** 

In a very short time, I directed my 
steps to the Gosmorama, in Regent 
Street, where the enormous head vras 
to be seen. There I gazed on the pro- 
digy« und mueh did it excite my won- 
der. The propAtors were French- 
men, and many were the dreams of 
imagination in which they indulged. 
It was thought the head might have 
belonged to a bird, for the beaklike 
formation of the projecting bones gave 
some colour to such a possibility; but, 
then, had such a monster lived, kitelike, 
on other birds, he would speedily have 
depopulated a space equal to a whole pa- 
rish, ay, a whoie county of its feathered 
tribes. It was suggested by one, that 
it might have belonged to a fish; but 
the circumstance of it being found so 
deep in the earth, and So far from the 
sea, th^w a difficulty in the way of this 
suggestion. It was intimated by aii- 
other^ as no improbability, that it be- 
longed to a reptile, a gigantic lizard; 
and to such a creature, supposing that 
he sustained himself by vegetation, 
shrubs and bushes must have been as 
grass, and young oaks and elms as a 
pleasant sort of asparagus. In short, 
froib the conversation I had with these 
foreigners, it Mt^as clear that in their ap- 
prehension, the eagle might be but a 
lark, the whale but a minnow, and the 
mammoth but a mite, compared to the 
eteatures that once inhabited the air, 
the ocean, and the earth in the ages that 
have longed winged their way to eter^ 
nity. 

Weill I lost sight altogelher of this 
*' Enormous Head** for some years, and 
did hot expect to see the like again, un- 
til H^ day visiting this place I saw the 
two^reads now before me, one that of 
the Spermaoeti whale, {Pht/seter ma- 
croeephalusy) the other the skull and 
lower jaw of the northern whalebone 
whale, (BalcBna tnffsticetus,) The 
strong resemblance of the latter con- 
vineed me that the '^ Enormous Head** 
was nothing more than the head of a 
whale. 

I have entered mt name in the book, 
kept in the hall, for the purpose of 
receiving signatures of visitors: given 
a glance at the gilded idol, and the mys- 
terious impression made by his foot, 
ascended the staircase, paused a moment 
opposite the mosk ox, ipcAsr bear, and 
jp^tic ferniprays^ attd am now op*- 



poeite the elephant and giraffes, some- 
times regarding them, and sometimes 
leaning my head backwards to admire 
the painted ceiling, whereon the fall of 
Phaeton, and the synod of heathen gods, 
are beautifully painted. 

Youth, maturity, and age, all pi-ess 
forward to see the British Museum. 
There is a perfect throng now upon the 
staircase. Holiday and cheerfulneas 
may be seen in almost every face. A 
pleasant sight it is to witness human 
happiness ! 

Here is a room crowded vrith cn- 
riosities, once the property of savage 
tribes, living thousands of miles apart 
from each oth^r ! The Esquimaux, die 
new Zealander, the Otaheitan, and the 
South American Indian have all coir- 
tributed to the collection. Implements 
of labour, fishing tackle, warlike wea- 
pons, and instruments of music are 
ranged around. The spear, the javelin, 
the shark-toolh saw, tne club, the to- 
mahawk, and the scalping knife, are 
mingled with bows and arrows, eatioes, 
sledges, fish hooks, harpoons, bowls, 
and calabashes. Here is a screen made 
of the feathers of an eagle; there, a 
dancing dress of the fibres of cocoa nut 
bark, and yonder are ugly idols, brace'- 
lets of boars* tusks, mirrors of black 
skkty stone, necklaces of seeds and shells, 
and wooden coats of armour. 

Nor are the trophies of war fb^- 
gotten ; the scalps of the vanquished in 
battle tnay here be seen, a species of 
spoil that is too dear to the cruel and 
implacable spirit of savage men. How 
opposed to the fierce hostility and Re- 
lentless reVenge of the untutored Indian, 
is the merciful injunction, "Love yt)ur 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you,*' Matt. v. 44. And yet 
the time will come, for the mouth of die 
Holy One has declared it, when this 
Christian command shall run through 
the wigwam and through the wotra^ 
^hen the javelin of the savage shall be 
broken, his bow be snapped in sunder, 
and his scal{)ing knife be guiltless of his 
fellow*s blood. 

In the centre of the room, in a glass 
case, lies the far famed Magna Charta, 
wrung from a tyrannous monarch by the 
armed hands or his barons ; and many 
a prying eye toorefe over the tiitie-WQm 
document with cuHosity and #(m». 
It takes us bnek to th^ dftylT wli^ itt^ 
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John, a treaoberous and false-hearted 
king, made, as it were, the land '^deso* 
late because of the fierceness of the op- 
pressor, and because of his fierce anger,*' 
Jer. xxt. 38. But his tyranny prevailed 
not. What a fine burst of language is 
that, in which the prophet Isaiah rebukes 
those who are fearful of the oppression 
of man, and yet forgetful of the good* 
ness of God ! " Who art thou, that 
thou shouldest be afraid of a man that 
shall die, and of the son of man which 
shall be made as grass ; and forgettest 
the Lord thy Maker, that hath stretched 
forth the heavens, and laid the found- 
ations of the earth ; and hast feared 
continually every day because of the 
fury of the oppressor, as if he were 
• ready to destroy ? and where is the 
fury of the oppressor?'* Isaiah li. 12, 13. 
The painted ceilings by Charles de la 
Foss, and the splendid groupes of flow- 
ers, by James Kousseau, are admirable 
productions. They remind me of the 
vivid pencillings of Le Brun, in the 
palace of Versailles. The more I look 
on them, the more I like them. 

To describe the animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, fishes, and insects, the shells, mine- 
rals, fossils, petrifactions, and antiqui- 
ties of this place, would be impossible ; 
for there is not one department that 
would not fhrnish amusement for a 
week. They are all classed in a scien- 
tific manner; the carnivorous animals 
are separated from those that are gra- 
nivorous ; and the birds of prey from 
the aquatic and those that sing. From 
the (firainutive humming bird to the 
stately ostrich ; the feathered Creation 
may here be seen in all their varied 
forms and gaudy plumage. The kite 
in the glass case there, reminds me of 
an anecdote that has just been related to 
me. 

'*A respectable farmer in Scotland, 
after a walk over his farm, at the be- 
^nning of this year's lambing season, 
and on a very warm morning, fell asleep 
on a high hilf. On awaking, he found 
tbat his broad blue bonnet, and a yellow 
silk handkerchief, which he had placed 
beside him, ^ere both missing. At first, 
lie suspected they had been taken away 
in sport by some person on the farm ; 
but, on inquiry, every individual on the 
farm and neighbourhood, who could 
possibly have approached the spot, de- 
nied all knowledge of the missing articles. 
Some weeks after, our oorrespoftdeilt 
and a party were ascending a very steep 



and dangerous rock on the farm) to de- 
stroy the nest of a glede, (kite.) Great 
was his amazement, when the first ar* 
tide taken out of the nest, was the miss-* 
ing yellow silk handkerchief; then the 
broad blue bonnet, with three eggs most 
comfortably ensconced in it; next ap'» 
peared an old tartan waistcoat, with to- 
bacco in one pocket, and Orr's Alma- 
nac, for 1889, in the other, the almanac 
having the words, scarcely legible, 'J. 
Fraser,' written upon it ; then came 
a flannel nightcap, marked with red 
worsted, *D. G. J.;' a pair of old 
white mittens, a piece of a letter with 
green wax, and the Inverness post- 
mark, an old red and white cravat, and 
a miscellaneous assortment of remains 
of cotton, paper, and other things. This 
bird had, indeed, been a daring robber, 
and had carried on his extensive lar- 
cenies for a long time with impunity." 

Herculaneum and Pompeii have sent 
of their long buried stores to add to 
the costiiness of this extended treasure 
house. Greek and Roman antiquities 
are here, and numerous idols of metid^ 
stone and wood ; terracottas, sculp- 
tures, vasesj jars, and urns ; with bustft 
and figures, coins and medals^ rings 
and curious seals. There are also beau- 
tiful specimens of precious stones, of 
all the kinds that are known, so that 
almost every shade of disposition may 
find something that will add to its grati- 
fication. 

One of the most costly curiosities of 
the place, is the Portland Vase; for 
two hundred years, it was the principal 
ornament of a palace : it was found in 
the road between Rome and Frascati. 
By far the greater number of visitors 
pass this by, as a thing of little value, 
yet thousands of pounds would ni^ur- 
chase it. ^^ 

What a number of mummies are 
here, and ornamented mummy cases 1 
and yet this is London, and not Egypt. 
They set one thinking of the pyramids, 
of the statue of Memnon, and Thebes 
with her hundred gates, of the idols, 
Orus, Apis, Isis, and Osiris. Here is 
a splendid mummv case, half opened^ 
and the embalmed mummy half un- 
swathed. 



"And thou hast walked MxHit, how Btrange a 
story 1 
In Thebes' streets, three thousand years ago, 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory^ 

And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those terfiples, palacfes, and piles stupendous, 
Of whieh the very ruins are iiexMiidMxs." 
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It may not be so with all, but it is 
with many, that the very sight of these 
remnants of former ages, drives away 
much of doubt, and brings much of 
certainty to the mind. We do, in ge- 
neral, but half credit the annals of an- 
tiquity : we are, in a degree, sceptics, 
while professing to believe the records 
of holy Writ; but. these mummy cases 
reprove us, and seem to say to us, ** See 
and believe.** While our sight and 
senses are, beyond a doubt, convinced 
that these are the remains of ancient 
Egypt, our faith is confirmed in the 
recorded verities of Scripture. Yes, it 
is a truth, and we feel it as such, that 
''Joseph was brought down to Egypt; 
and Potiphar, an officer of Pharaoh, 
captain of the guard, an Egyptian, 
bought him of the hands of the Ish* 
melites," Gen. xxxix. 1. It is a truth 
that Joseph sent for his father Jacob 
to dwell with him in the land of Egypt, 
and that ''when he saw the wagons 
which Joseph had sent to carry him, 
the spirit of Jacob revived." "It is 
enougn,'* said he; "Joseph my son is 
yet alive : I will go and see him before 
1 die,** Gen. xlv. 27, 28. The mi- 
racles that God performed for his peo- 
ple, rise to our remembrance, and the 
plagues that were spread over the land, 

When Moses stretched his wonder-working rod, 
And brought the locust on the foes of God ; 
When countless myriads with despoiling wing, 
Scourged the bard heart of the Egyptian king. 

I have wandered from one piece of 
sculpture to another. Here the chisel 
of Phidias, and there that of Praxiteles 
has been at work giving an inestimable 
value to stone. The Elgin marbles; 
the relics of the Athenian temples : the 
statues of Theseus, Illyssus, and the 
Fates ; the frieze of the Parthenon ; the 
altc^lievo representations of the strifes 
of tne Centaurs and the Lafuthae ; the 
Townley marbles, and the Egyptian 
collection of sculpture, have all' been 
visited, and I could now sit me down 
opposite this huge hieroglyphical sar- 
cophagus, and muse and moralize. The 
temples of olden time; the artists of 
genius and talent, whose works are be- 
fore us, and those to whose fame they 
have vainly sought to give immortality-^- 
"Where are they?" The mutilated 
marbles and time-worn inscriptions of 
the most splendid works of art seem to 
press on the reflective mind the lesson, 
" Gratefully enjoy the things of time, 
but forget not those of eternity.*' 

The print room, to those who are 



fond of engravings, is a treat absolutely 
inexhaustible. Historical subjects, land- 
scapes, seascapes, architectural designs, 
portraits, animals, birds, fishes, insects, 
trees, shells, fossils, fruit, flowers, and 
ornaments by the most eminent artists, 
English and foreign, are kept in the 
nicest order. The connoisseur and ama- 
teur may here revel in boundless va- 
riety.. The librarv is, perhaps, after all, 
still more generally valuable than any 
other part of the Museum, containing as it 
does, almost every book from which plea- 
sure and information can be derived. The 
manuscripts are very numerous, and the 
persons in the reading room, where I 
am making my closing remarks, suffici- 
ently testify by their numbers and busy 
attention, how highly they estimate the 
advantages of the institution. 



CHRIST'S COMMISSION TO THE APOSTLES. 

OuB Lord's commission to the apostles 
for preaching the gospel, was exten- 
sive as the human species. The middle 
wall of partition between Jews and 
Gentiles being demolished, those first 
ministers of Christ were not only per- 
mitted, but required, as Providence gave 
opportunity, to proclaim the glad tidings 
wherever they came, without anv ex- 
ception of nations, of rank, or of cha- 
racter. The prerogatives connected with 
carnal descent from Abraham, the cove- 
nant made at Sinai, and the Mosaic 
economy, being all abolished, those am- 
bassadors of Heaven were commanded 
to publish pardon, and proclaim peace, 
through Jesus Christ, by faith m his 
blood, among all nations, beginning at 
Jerusalem. — Booth. 



BLISSFUL ANTICIPATION. 

How divinely full of glory and plea- 
sure shall that hour be, when all the 
millions of maakind, that have been re- 
deemed by the blood of the Lamb of 
God, shall meet together and stand 
around him, with every tongue and 
every heart full of joy and praise ! How 
astonishing will be the glory and the 
joy of that day, when all the saints 
shall join together in one common song 
of gratitude and love, and of everlasljmg 
thankfulness to this Redeemer? Wnh 
what unknown delight, and inexfurei- 
sible satisfaction, shall all that are saved 
from the ruins of sin and hell, address 
the Lamb that was slain, and r^i^ 
in his presence I — Dr. Waits, 
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POWERSCOURT WATERFALL, COUNTY 
WICKLOW, IrAiAND. 

Thb glen of the waterfall is a deep 
mountain recess, environed on every 
side, except the entrance, hy steep and 
lofty hills, adorned with wood and rock 
and broken ground, and sweeping down 
from every side with the greatest bold- 
ness and variety. The head of the re- 
cess is crossed by a mural precipice of 
denuded rock, down the front of which 
the river Glenisloreane falls perpen- 
dicularly a depth of three hundred feet. 
A velvet turf is spread over the undu- 
lating surface of the bottom of this glen, 
and majestic oaks of picturesque forms 
clothe the mountain sides, and cUmb the 
rocky precipice in front. 

At a distance, the fall is seen partly 
gliding in frothy streams down the slop- 



ing surface of the moss-clad rocks, and 
partly dashing, in angrv mood, against 
some projecting cli£P, whence being re- 
jected, it seems to vanish like thQj|oat- 
ing mists of morn. In the brok^and 
varied foreground, a sloping bank pro- 
trudes, worn by the mountain torrent, 
which has bared the tenacious roots of 
the great monarch of the wood; con- 
fident hi strength, he seems to dis- 
regard the persevering eflPorts of the 
stream that rolls so rapidly at his feet, 
to undermine his throne so long en- 
joyed: more in the distance still, less 
venerable oaks, candidates for that pre- 
eminence yielded by the leafy tribe to 
the royal inhabitant of the grove, fling 
their shady branches over the verdure- 
clad lawn, and afford cool shelter to the 
** deer that desire the water brooks.*' — 
Fisher's Views in Ireland, 
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THE SCOTCH PIR. 

(Pinus Sylve$tri».) 




a. Male catkin, h, Another shedding itt pollen 
c. Female catkin, d, Ripe cone, e, Cone expand 
mg to discharge its seeds. /, Winged seed. 

Natural Order. Conlferae, or Pinacec 
LiKNEAN Arrakgbmeht. MoooBcia Mona- 
delphia. 

Barren Flowen pliced at the end of the branches 
of the preceding year, attd at the base of the 
young shoots ; in a deciduous catkin of numerous 
naked spreading stamensf connected by a common 
stalk. Calyx none. PUaments two or more, and 
very short, with a scale at their base, Anthers 
two on each stamen, erect, wedge-shaped, crowned 
by a jagged, membranous crest. Fertile Flower* 
on the summit of the shoots of the current year, 
generally in clusters of two together. Catkin egg- 
shaped, or roundish, afterwards enlarged, conical 
and pointed, composed of numerous, imbricated, 
close, woody scales. Corolla none. Scales oblong, 
swelled at the upper extremity into a sort of pyra- 
mid truncate at the sununit. Style, one to each 
germen. Stigma simple. Seeds two within each, 
recurved pcale, oval, each crowned with a mem- 
branous wing. The apex of the cone opens when 
the seeds are ripe, and changes in colour from 
green to reddish brown. Leaves linear, smooth, 
obtuse, and acuminated, arranged spirally on the 
branches in pairs within a scale. A tall, straight 
*J^*» With scaly, reddish brown bark. Flowers in 
i^yj ^^ June; but the cone does not attain its 
™^ 4^ill the autumn of the following year. 

" ——The pine, long-haired, and dark and tall, 
In lordly right predominates o'er all." 

L. Hunt. 



-•The pine of mountain race, 



The flr, the Scotch fir, never out of place." 
Chubchili. 

The Scotch fir, or pine, is the onlj 
species of the natural order, AbietintB, 
indigenous to this country ; an order 
equally distinguished by the remarkable 
resemblance which prevails throughout 
the numerous and widely diffused fa- 
milies of which it is composed, their 
extreme utility to man, and their pe- 
culiar adaptation to the situatiou in 
which they are i^aced. ''No order," 
says Lindley, « can be tiam^ of mote 



universal importance to mankind than 
this, whether we view it with reference 
to its timber or secretions. Gigantic 
in size, rapid in growth, noble in as- 
pect, robust in constitution, these trees 
form a considerable proportion of every 
wood or plantation in cultivated coun- 
tries, and of every forest where nature 
remains in a cultivated state.** They 
clothe the interminable plains of north- 
ern Europe and America, and mantle 
the cragffy heights of the Himalaya and 
the Andes. But, although this order 
ranks among its many species, the 
goodly cedar, the tufted larch, the spiry^ 
spruce fir feathered to the ground, the 
fanciful arancaria, the silver fir, of 
graceful symmetry, the gloomy cypress, 
and the arbor vitdBf still our native 
species is universally allowed to be in- 
ferior to none of its brethren, either in 
useful properties, or picturesque gran- 
deur of appearance* 

Cesar has stated In his Ck>mmentaries, 
that the abies was Hot found in Britain, 
and hence tnuch discussion has arisen, 
and many ingenious Arguments brought 
forward to explain his meaning, as it 
is an indisputable fact, not only that 
the Scotch fir is indigenous to our 
island ; but that At thai early period the 
greater part of, at least, our northern 
districts, was completely overrun with 
trackless forests of this tree. The ques- 
tion admits of a very easy solution, if 
we consider, that by abies he intended 
the silver flr, a native of the southern 
parts of Europe, and but recently in- 
troduced among us. The mistake evi- 
dently arose from the name fir having 
been injudiciously applied to our native 
species, instead hf that of pine, to which 
botanical genus it undoubtedly belongs. 
The pinus sylvestris was well known 
to the ancients, and a native of the 
Alps, and many parls of Gaul ; and 
Cesar, in the passage alluded to, says 
that Britain had all the trees of Gaul, 
excepting the fagus and the abies. 
Both the spruce and silver firs are found 
in many parts of France and Italy, but 
are not indigenous in England. The 
dif!R?rence between the two genera of 
pinus and abies^ is very slight, though 
easy to be distinguished ; in the former, 
the leaves are long and spirally inserted 
on the branchj two, three, or five being 
grouped within one sheath ; in the latter, 
they are short, and inserted singly in 
WhiM^s round the branch. Hie habits 
and pr^pertiefl of the two genem are 
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reimirkAbly nmilar, itiid they ai^ often 
indiscriminatelj mentioned by the poets, 
as applied to the same purpose. 

** The adventurous fir that sails the vast profound, 
And pine fresh bleeding from the odorous 

WOOlld." — ^HARTS't STATItri. 

"The pine, with whom men through the ocean 
venture, 
The firre that oftentimes doth rosin drc^."-- 

W. B&OWNE. 

Although an undoubted native of 
Scotland, the Scotch pine is found in 
every part of the north temperate zone, 
from grim Kamtschatka*8 desert plains, 
to the rockv chain of Caucasus. On 
the Alps, the Apennines, the Tyrol, 
and the Pyrennees, it skirts the region 
of eternal snows ; and, in connexion 
with the spruce fir, extends over vast 
districts in Lapland, Russia, Grermany, 
Norway, Sweden, and Austria. Of the 
Scandinavian forests. Dr. Clarke thus 
speaks: — **K the reader cast his eyes 
upon the map of Sweden, and imagine 
the Gulf of Bothnia to be surrounded 
by one continuous, unbroken forest, as 
' ancient as the world, consisting prin* 
cipally of pine trees, with a few min- 
gling birch and juniper trees, he will 
have a general and tolerably correct 
notion of the real appearance of the 
country. If the soverei^s of Europe 
were to be designated, each by some title, 
characteristic of the nature of their domi- 
nions, we might call the king of Sweden, 
Lord of the Woods ; because, in survey- 
ing his territories, he might travel over a 
great part of his kingdom, from sunrise 
to sunset, and find no greater subjects 
than the trees of his forests. The po- 
pulatfon is everywhere small, because 
the whole countrv is covered with wood." 
Such was, no doubt, in former times, 
the condition of a large proportion of our 
island. The famous levels of Hatfield 
Chase, when drained in the seventeenth 
century, discovered vast multitudes of 
trees, of various sorts, the roots in their 
natural position, and the trunks lying 
beside them; one third, at least, of 
them are pines, and some of these were 
thirty feet in length. In the extensive 
peat mosses, or bogs, which are found 
in every part of Scotland, and afibrd 
ftiel little inferior to coal, the remains 
of pine trees are very abundant, and 
principally in the most exposed districts ; 
even when the damp and cold have re- 
duced the birch to a pulp, and the oak 
to splinters, the heart of *he pine, pre- 
served by the tednous properties of the 



wood, is quite fresh and elastic. Many 
vestiges yet remain of the vast forests, 
which there is every reason to believe, 
once extended over the hilly regions 
of Scotland, though they sufiered much, 
in consequence of the scarcity of Nor- 
way deals during the last war, being felled, 
more than otherwise would have been 
the case. Of the principal, yet remain- 
ing, we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter; but in those districts which 
are now open, the remains of roots on 
the surface, and extensive peat mosses 
in which scarcely any other timber is 
found, prove that they formerly ex- 
tended much further. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen, this submerged 
timber is so abundant, that it forms 
an article of trade, as the vast quantity 
of turpentine which it contains renders 
it superior to any other fire wood ; and 
among the peasants, slips of it are used 
as a substitute for candles. 

The pine .attains to the greatest per- 
fection in mountainous districts, in situ- 
ations and soils in which scarcely any 
other tree will thrive. Its very name 
betokens that it is a native of the moun- 
tain, being derived from the Celtic 
word, pen or pin, signifying rock or 
mountain, and is retained in the various 
languages derived from this as a com- 
mon source. Thus the tree is known 
as peingCy in the Erse ; pinnaj in 
Welsh ; pi/mbaum, in German ; piner, 
in Anglo Saxon ; pm, in French ; and 
pinOf in Itdian. Hence also the term Ap- 
pennines (or Alps pennines) mountains 
/severed with pines, and the Spanish towns 
Pennafiel and Fennaflor, etc., which are 
amid the mountains ; nor is it unlikely 
that the Scotch ben is derived from the 
same word. The more bleak and ex- 
posed the situation, and the more slyile 
the soil, the better timber is produced, 
because its growth is slower. A light 
hazelly loam, or the debris of granite, 
is best adapted to it. On clay or bog 
its growth is stunted, and it soon dies ; 
on a rich soil, it grows rapidly, but the 
timber is inferior and perishable, be- 
ing composed, for the most part, of 
sap wood. 

The botanical student is aware that the 
dicotyledons plants of our northern coun- 
tries deposit every year a fresh portion 
of wood within the bark, and that the 
circles, which are said to mark the yeariy 
increase of the trunk, are produced by 
the check given by the severity of win- 
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readily understand that the extreme 
durability and hardness of this timber 
is occasioned by the very trifling annual 
addition made to its circumference; so 
that the hard substance of the yearly 
circles greatly preponderates over the 
sap wood. Thus the best timber, which 
is Known by the name of red deal, is fine 
grained, hard, and solid ; and the trunk, 
when severed, presents the appearance 
of a close and compact series of fine 
circles : the white deal is less resinous, 
coarser, and more spongy, and much 
more liable to decay. It was formerly 
imagined that these were two distinct 
species ; but it seems now to be satis- 
factorily proved, that this great differ- 
ence arises solely from a variety of soil, 
situation, and climate. A northern as- 
pect is likewise desirable ; for it has 
been observed that where trees have 
been much exposed to the mid-day sun, 
the whole southern half of the tree was 
frequently little better than^ sap wood, 
while the northern half contained only 
a layer or two at the circumfer- 
ence. The most valuable timber is that 
produced in natural forests, or by 
planting in large masses ; the trunks 
being then drawn up, and destitute of 
side branches, sometimes even to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, yield planks 
which are long, straight, and free from 
knots, a circumstance so peculiar to this 
tree, that Ovid describes it as "un- 
knotty fir." 

The stem of this tree is remarkably 
straight and taper; in favourable situ- 
ations, it attains the height of from 
eighty to one hundred feet, though the 
diameter of the trunk rarely exceeds 
four feet. 

" Nod the cloud-piercing pines their troubled 
heads."— WoB OS WORTH. 

" Stnnghter than straightest pine upon the steep 

Head of an aged mountain.'^— Spekser. 
" The slender fir that taper grow8."'-DT£R. 

The branches are disposed so that the 
tree, when young, presents a pyramidal 
appearance ; but the branches afterwards 
assume a horizontal direction ; the lower 
ones, however, as in the oilier species 
of this order, have a remarkable ten- 
dency to decay, and fall off as it ad- 
vances in age. In fact, some natural- 
ists have considered them rather as 
gigantic fronds, or leaves; and thus 
the abietina: form a connecting link be- 
tween the monocoWledonous and dico- 
tyledons tribes. The bark in young 
trees is thin, and easily scales off; as it 



grows older, it assumes a richer brown, 
and often becomes deeply furrowed. 
The leaves are evergreen, but fall every 
fifth year; they are arranged spirally 
on the branches in twos, within a scaly 
sheath. When young, they are of a 
bright hue, but afterwards assume a 
bluish tint, probably on account of their 
peculiar form, by not allowing much 
scope for the influence of the solar rays, 
so necessary to enable a plant to de- 
posit carbonic acid. This acid is con- 
sidered to be of a dark blue colour, 
which when seen throueh the yellowish 
green tint of the cellular tissue of the 
leaf, produces the refreshing green, by 
which nature everywhere clothes the 
earth, and thus soothes the tired eye. 

The barren, or staminiferous flowers 
of the pine appear in the month of May, 
at the extremity of the shoots of the 
preceding year, and below those of the 
current year. The pollen is of a yel- 
low colour, and so abundant that when 
ripened, it is sometimes carried by the 
wind to a distance, and has often been 
the cause of much alarm to the super- 
stitious Highlanders, who have believed ^ 
themselves to be visited by a shower 
of brimstone. The cones generally ap- 
pear in pairs above the shoots of the 
current year ; their colour varies, being 
sometimes yellowish or red, though 
more frequently of a purplish green. % 
They do not attain their full size till 
the autumn of the following year, nor 
is it till the succeeding spring that their 
scales expand, beginning from thd upper 
end, and thus allow the seeds to fall. 
They are then in a fit state to sow. 
Each seed is furnished with a large, 
oval wing, and inclosed within this 
membranaceous covering, being attached 
to the axis of the cone. As the cones 
remain on the tree for some months 
after the seeds have fallen, we discover 
on a pine tree, at the same time, speci- 
mens of them in all their various stages. 

As a timber tree, our native pine is 
inferior in value to none withm the 
north temperate zone. In strength and 
durability, it is only surpassed by the 
oak, and for many important purposes 
is even superior to it. By the experiments 
which have been recently so successfully 
made, to raise the remains of the gal- 
lant ship, in which 

" Brave Kempenfelt went down. 
And twice four hundred men," 

it has been discovered that the fir planks 
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"yet were sound/' and little, if at all 
affected, by the action of the water and 
ravages of worms, though the other 
timbers had been much injured by their 
attacks. Evelyn tells us, that on piles 
of this wood, "most of Venice and 
Amsterdam is built, with so excessive 
charge, that the foundations of their 
houses, as some report, cost as much 
as what erected on them, there being 
driven in no fewer than Uiirteen thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-nine great 
masts of this timber under the Stadt 
house of Amsterdam." 

The ancient Greek and Roman navies 
were wholly constructed from these 
trees: hence Pliny observes, "It is 
pretty to consider that those trees which 
are so much sought after for shipping, 
should most delight in the highest 
mountains, as if they fled from the sea 
on purpose, and were afraid to descend 
into the water." In modern times, the 
oak is the timber most generally used 
in constructing " the wooden walls of 
old England;" yet now, as in the days 
of Virgil, 

"Pinei are for masts a useful wood," 

and ihey are always formed of this tim- 
ber. These masts are, for the most 
part, procured from the shores of the 
Baltic. Thus Milton describes the stu- 
pendous height of the spear of Satan : — 

" His spear, to equal whicMhe tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand." 

Our .'native forests, however, yield 
timber in no degree inferior, though the 
supply is not equal to the demand. But 
it is pre-eminently as "the builder's 
tree," that the pine is distinguished ; its 
deals or planks furnish a very consider- 
able article of commerce. Being long, 
straight, light, and easily worked, al- 
though strong, they are peculiarly adapt- 
ed for rafters, joists, flooring, and all 
the interior wood work of houses, the 
frame work of machinery, scaffolding, 
the beams of coaches, and an endless 
variety of purposes. It is generally 
selected bv gilders for frames, etc., be- 
ing smootn and easy to polish, also for 
carving, as being easily worked, and 
holding glue better than any other wood. 
We find mentioned in the Scripture, 
that Hiram, king of Tyre, "gave So- 
lomon cedar trees and fir trees accord- 
ing to all his desire," as materials for 
his glorious temple. Josephus affirms 
that the almug trees of which we read, 



2 Sam. X. 12, were a species of fir; 
and the purposes to which these were 
applied, are exactly those for which the 
timber is now used among ourselves. 
"The king made of the almug trees 

Elllars" (that is, rails or props) " for the 
ouse of the Lord, and for the king's 
house, harps also and psalteries for 
singers." These last are also alluded 
to in 2 Sam. vi. 5. "David and all 
the house of Israel played before the 
Lord on all manner of instruments made 
of fir wood, even on harps, and on psal- 
teries, and on timbrels, and on cor- 
nets, and on cymbals." 

In the present day, the sonorous qua- 
lities of the wood, doubtless to be at- 
ti*ibuted to its hard and smooth grain, 
cause it to be selected as the material of 
which the breasts of violins and sound- 
ing boards of other musical instruments 
are made. For such purposes, it is cut 
across the grain, and then, from the 
fineness of the stripes or layers, pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance. To this 
application of its timber, allusion is 
strikingly made in the following address 
to the tree : — 

" Thy throne a rock ! thy canopy the skies ! 
And circled in the mountain's dark embrace, 
'Mid what stem pomp thy towering branches 

risel 
How wild, how lonely is thy dwelling place I 
In the rich mead, a God of love we trace, 
We feel His bounty in the sun and shower; 
But here His milder glories shun our gaze. 
Lost in the one dread attribute of power. 
I cannot choose but wish thou hadst a fairer 

bower. 

" Yet to the scene thy stately form doth give 
Appropriate grace ; and in thy mountain hold, 
Like flowers with zephyrs, 'at the shut of eve/ 
Thou with the storm hast dallied from of old. 
But stateliness of form, and bearing bold 
Are not thy only boast : there dwells in thee 
A soft, sweet spell (if we be rightly told,) 
Which waiteth but the touch of harmony, 
To smooth the brow of care, and make e'en sor- 
row flee. 

" Thus be't with me, when storms of trouble rise, 
Which all of women born, alas I must know, 
Built on a rock, and looking to the skies, 
Like thee undaunted, may I meet the blow. 
Not so, when call'd to hear of others' woe : 
Then may soft pity touch some chord within, 
Prompting the tear of sympathy to flow, 
And words of healing, such as gently win 
The mourner's stricken heart, and pour sweet 
comfort in."— L. A. Twamlbt. 

Nor is it only on account of the use 
thus made of its timber, that we must 
regard the pine as a meet emblem of a 
Christian heart, which, though enabled 
to trust and not be afraid, because 
rooted on the rock Christ, yet, like his 
Divine Master, is ever ready "to 
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rejoice with those that do rejoice, and 
weep with those that weep." Like the 
tree before us, it may be said of the 
believer, that the sharper the blast that 
assails him, the more does his thanks- 
giving abound; the deeper his trial, 
the louder he sings ; and thus, though 
sorrowful in himself, he is always re- 
joicing. The foliage of this tree, being 
composed of innumerable and sharp- 
edged leaves, when agitated by tne 
wind, gives forth a mournful, murmur- 
ing sound, varying from loud to soft, 
from sweet to shrill, as influenced by 
the gentle gale, or the gusty blast; 
sometimes, it is as die duh of the 
billows of ocean on the strand, and 
^ain as melancholy melody. Hence 
Virgil speaks of ''the singing pines;'* 
nor have modem poets been negleetfdl 
of the circumstance. 

" The loud wind through the forest wakes 
With sound like oceans, roaring, wild and deep, 
And in yon gloomy pines strange musio mak«8, 
Like symphonies unearthly heard in sleep; 
The sobbing waters dash their waves and weep ; 
Where moans the blast its dreary path along. 
The bending firs a mournful cadence keep, 
And mountain rocks re-echo to the song, 
As fitftil raves the wind the hills and woods 
among." — D&ummond. 

" And then there fled by me a rush of air, 
That stirr'd up all the other foliage there, 
Filling the solitude with panting tongues ; 
At which the pines woke up into their songs, 
Shaking their choral locks. —L. Hukt. 

In Rowe*8 translation of Lucan, the 
peals of loud applause, with which the 
ready legions rent the air, are thus 
compared : — 

" Sueh is the sound when Thracian Boreas spreads 
His weighty wing o'er Ossa's piny beads : 
At once the noisy groves are aU inclin'd, 
And, bending, roar beneath the sweeping wind : 
At once their rattling branches all they rear, 
And drive the leafy clamour through the air. 

A later poet says, 

" An idle voice the Sabbath region fills, 
Of deep that calls to deep across the hills, 
Broke only by the melancholy sound 
Of drowsy bells for ever tinkling round ; 
Faint wail of eagle melting into blue 
Beneath the diffii and pine trees steady su^." 
Wordsworth. 

The rosinous secretions of this tree 
not only increase the durabilitv and con- 
sequent value of the timber, but are in 
themselves of great use to man, when 
yielding tar, futch, lampblack, turpen^ 
tine, and rosin. The two latter are ex- 
tracted from the trunk by incision ; tar 
is produced by buminff the roots, chips, 
etc., and is afterwards converted into 
pitch by boiling. Large forests of the 
pinus sylvestris in the north of Europe, 



are annually consumed to supfly the 
demand. Dr. Clarke ent^*s into aAiU 
description of the process, which is 
much the sune as that adopted by the 
Highlanders for their local purposes. 
He tells us, that the roots, logs, etc., 
being neatly tied in bundles or stocks 
of a conical shape, are placed in a 1k^ 
of the same siie and shape, which is 
dug on the side of a bank or hill. Hav- 
ing carefully covered the top with turf, 
flrmly beaten down, they set fire to the 
stack, which is slowly consumed. A 
cast iron trough having been previ- 
ously fixed at &e bottom of the funnel, 
with a spout projecting through the 
bank, conveys tne tar exuded from the 
wood, into barrels placed ready to re- 
ceive it. LampbkuAi is produced from 
the soot, which is deposited on the top 
or sides of the cavity during the pro* 
cess of combustion : this is generaUy 
the produce of the American foreats. 
To obtain turpentine, much used in pakit* 
ing, an incision is made in the trunk, and 
the liquid exuding from it, is collected 
in ladles, and poured into a basket or 
sieve. The turpentine runs through in- 
to earthem vessels ready to receive it. 
The sediment in the basket is then dis- 
tilled with a quantity of water ; the oil 
thus procured is oil of turpentine, and 
the matter which yet remains, rosin. 

Tar water is weU known on account of 
the medicinal properties attributed to 
it, which were so highly celebrated 
by bishop Berkely, but this remedy 
is now much negleeted. Even the 
fumes of melted rosin are said to 
have been found beneficial in asth- 
matic complaints. Indeed, the tar whea 
impregfiated with the exhalations of 
fir trees, is considered not anXj to 
be refreshing and agvee^le, but wh<^- 
some for those whose htngs are ddieale. 
The ancients were accustomed to mix 
some of the roeinous products of this 
tree with their wines, as rendering them 
more pleasant and less injurious. The 
fresh cones are sometimes boiled in 
whey as a remedy for semry, and EtreWn 
strongly recommends the chips as sub- 
stitutes for hops. 

Dr. Clarke tells us that the fir tree 
is the summum boman of the Norwe- 
gian peasants ; nor is it less meful to 
the Highlanders, furnishing them, as it 
does, with wood for their buiMings and 
furniture, food for their catde, and Aiel 
for their fires. In bad seasons, d» 
inner bark when kiln-dried and ground, 
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is i^tBa added to eke out the oaten 
meal of which their cakea are made. In- 
deed, it is considered that the deficiency 
in the home suppl j of this timber, is to 
he attributed to the numbers of young 
trees cut down for this purpose in 18i*2. 
The young shoots, as well as the bark, 
are said to be used for the same pur- 
pose in Siberia. In this latt^ country, 
ropes are also made . from the bark, 
and found to be strong and elastic. The 
inflammable properties of the wood, 
cause it to be valued above any other 
by charcoal burners. 

Slips of the wood lighted, were and 
still are, in some parts both 'in Europe 
and America, usai as substitutes for 
candles. Hence a story is related of 
a Highland chieftain, who won a Urge 
bet in the following manner :-^Being 
present at a party in England, when 
some massy cnased silver candlesticks 
were much admired, he ventured to 
assert they were inferior to those he 
daily used in the Highlands. A large 
sum was immediately staked that he 
could not prove his assertion. Aft^ 
some time, which was allowed him to 
bring the candlesticks to London, the 
company assembled to decide the bet, 
when several handsome young High- 
landers, clothed in their national cos- 
tume, were seen standing round the 
table, each holding a biasing fir torch 
in his hand. It was universally owned 
that these were the candlesticks com- 
monly used in Scotland, and that their 
value was superior to the finest silver 
eandelalnras. 

The too prevalent idea that the Scotch 
^ne is a gloomy, unpictoresque looking 
tree, baa, no doubt, arisen from its be- 
ing generally planted for the sake of its 
timber, or else to serve as a sheltering 
aereen to more tender plantations, or 
the habitations of man. We then find 
this tree, as Gilpin observes, in '^ close, 
compact bodies, in thick array, which 
aufibcates and cramps them ; their la- 
teral branches are gone, and their stems 
are drawn into pdes, on which their 
heads appear stack as on a centre.*' 



- The Scottish fir In murky file, 



Rears his iaflorioos head, sad Mots the tair 
horizcm." — lfA«ov. 

In such situations, we own, its chief 
interest is derived from the recollection 
of its utility, arising from the very cir- 
cumstances which mar its beauty: but 
how different the sensations excited by 
its very name, to one who has seen it 
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in its native haunts, towering in rugged 
majesty ismid the sublimest scenes of the 
Scottish Highlands. 

" Oh 1 \n\d and hieak are Scotland's hills, 

Where headlong torrents roar, 
Where granite-peaked mountains frown, 

All capped with snow wreaths hoar : 
And broad and wide her moorlands s^tdi 

With many a dark rarine. 
Where legends tell of kelpie sprites, 

By fitful moonshine seen. 
When winter winds shriek loud and high, 

When foods tumultuous pour. 
The lofty pine creaks gratingly 

Amid the mighty roar. 
The lofty pine crowns Scotland's hills, 

Nor recks he winter's blast, 
His root clings firmly to the rock, 

like an anchor strong and fast." 

L. A. TWAMLST. 

Within the vast districts yet covered 
with the remains of those magnifi- 
cent forests which once extended over 
the whole face of the country, are 
to be found scenes of unrivalled sub,- 
limity and interest, yet deriving their 
greatest attractions from the noble tree 
of which we are speaking. The ''good 
green woods" of England are unequalled 
for sylvan beauty ; but those of the High- 
lands combine within their limits all 
that is wild and grand in landscape 
scenery. '' Here, the endless fir woods 
run up all the ramifications and sub- 
divisions of the tributary valleys, cover 
the lower elevations, climb the sides 
of the lower hills, and even in many 
cases, approach the very roots of the 
giant mountains which tower over them ; 
yet with ail this, the reader is mis- 
taken, if he supposes that any tiresome 
uniformity exists among these wilds. 
Every movement we ma^e, exposes to 
our view fresh objects of excitement, 
and discloses new scenes produced by 
the infinite variety of the surface. At 
one time, we find ourselves wandering 
along some natural level, under the 
deep and sublime shade of the heavy 
pine foliage, upheld high over head by 
the tall and massive columnar stems 
which appear to form an endless co- 
lonnade ; the ground dry as a floor be- 
neath our footsteps, the very sound of 
which is muffled by the thick deposition 
of decayed spines, with which the sea- 
sons of mcNTO thaii one century have 
strewn it ; hardly conscious that the sun 
is up, save from the fragrant rosinous 
odour which its influence is exhaling, 
and the continued hum of the clouds 
of insects diat are dancing in its beams 
over die tops of the trees. Anon, the 
ground begins to swell into hillocks, and 
here and ^ere the continuity of i^ade 
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is broken by a broad rush of light, 
streaming down some vacant place, and 
brightly illuminating a single tree of 
huge dimensions and grand form, which 
rising from a little knoll, stands out in 
bold relief from the darker masses be- 
hind it, where the shadows again sink 
deep and fathomless among the red and 
grey stems, whilst nature luxuriating 
in the light that gladdens the little 
rfade, pours forth her richest High- 
land treasures of purple heathbells and 
bright green bilberries, and trailing 
whortleberries, with tufts of fern irre- 
gularly intermingled. Anon, the re- 
pose of the forest is interrupted by 
the music of distant waters stealing 
on the ear, and we hurry forward with 
the sound growing upon us, till all at 
once the roar and white sheet of a 
cataract bursts upon our astonished 
senses, as we find ourselves suddenly 
and unexpectedly standing on the fear- 
ful brink of some deep and rocky ra- 
vine, where the river pouring from 
above, precipitates itself into a profound 
abyss, in one continued turmoil of foam 
and mist. The cli£Ps themselves are 
shaken and the pines quiver where they 
wildly shoot with strange and fantastic 
wreathings, from the crevices in their 
sides, or where, having gained some 
small portion of nutriment on their 
summits, they rear themselves up like 
giants aspiring to scale the gates of 
heaven. By and by, pursuing the wind- 
ings of the stream, we are conducted 
by it into some wide plain, through 
which it floVs, sparkling among the 
opposing stones, where trees of tSd ages 
and growths stand singly, or in groups 
or groves, as nature may have planted 
them, or the deer allowed them to rise, 
while distant herds are seen maintaining 
their free right of pasture, where on afi 
sides the steeps are clothed thick with the 
portly denizens of the forest, and the view 
is bounded by a wider range of the Caim- 
gorum mountains. And finally, we 
climb the rough sides of some isolated 
hill, and when toil-worn and breath- 
less, after scrambling for an hour up 
the steep and slippery ascent we reach 
the summit, what a prospect opens to 
us, as we seat ourselves on some bare 
rock I The forest is seen, stretching 
awav in all directions from our feet, 
mellowing as it recedes into the furthest 
valleys among the distant hills, climb- 
ing their bold sides, and scattering off 
in detachments along their steeps, and 



above all, the bold and determined out- 
lines of Benmacdhuie, that king of 
British mountains, and his attendant 
group of native Alps, sharply yet sofdy 
delineated against the sky, look down 
with silent majesty on all below." 

The principal forests now existing in 
Scotland are those of Abernethy and 
Rothiemurchus'onthe Sney, Glentanner, 
Braemar, and Invercauid, in Aberdeen- 
shire, besides many thousand acres more 
recently planted on the banks -of the 
Findhom. Those of Braemar and In- 
vercauid on the Dee, may in fact be 
considered as one, and it is to them that 
the above description particularly applies. 

The value and abundant supply of 
timber yielded by these forests, may, 
in some degree, be estimated from the 
following inscription, which is to be 
seen in the hall of Gordon Castle:— 
**In the year 1783, William Osboume, 
Esq., merchant of Hull, purchased of 
the duke of Gordon, the forest of Glen- 
more, the whole of which he cut down 
in the space of twenty-two years, and 
built, during that time, at me month 
of the river Spey, where never vessel 
was built before, forty-seven sail of 
ships, of upwards of nineteen thousand 
tons burden. The largest of them, of 
one thousand and fifty tons, and three 
others, little inferior in size, are now 
in the service of his Majesty and the 
Honourable East India Company. This 
undertaking was completed at the ex- 
pense (of labour only) of above 70,000/. 
To his grace the duke of €rordon, this 
plank is offered, as a specimen of the 
growth of one of the trees in the above 
forest, by his grace's most obedient ser- 
vant, William Osboubnb." 
The above inscription, on a brass plate, 
is appended to the plank, which is six 
feet two inches long, and five feet ^ve 
in breadth. The tree from wliich it 
was taken is supposed to have been the 
largest ever cut down in Scotland, and 
was known by the name of the Lady 
of the Glen. The Dunmore fir, sixty- 
seven feet high, and eleven feet three 
in circumference at the ground, is one 
of the handsomest specimens now stand- 
ing, and the largest in the Lowlands. 

These observations on this interesting 
tree, would be very incomplete, were 
the peculiar adaptation of its every part 
to the situation in which the Gfod <rf 
nature has fixed its habitation, allowed 
to pass without notice. The roots, un- 
like those of almost every other tree, 
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wander in a direction nearly horizontal ; 
thus accommodating themselves to the 
scanty depth of soil in which thcj are 
found. As the tree advances in age, 
they frequently appear above the sur- 
face of die ground, and are therefore 
composed of fibres much more tough 
and woody, than those of other trees 
which take a perpendicular direction. 
The accrose lesrf, general to Ae other 
trees of this order, which are all natives 
of exposed or alpine heights, by allow- 
ing the wind and snow to pass through 
the interstices, secures the tree from, 
the resistless fury of the former, or an 
.overpowering weight of the latter. Ob- 
serve, too, the numerous scaly cover- 
ings over each bud, the germ of future 
cones and future trees. The leading 
shoot of each tree is not developed till 
after those of the side branches, and 
thus is secured the preservation of its 
valuable trunk, rather than the increase 
of its comparatively useless and short- 
lived branches. In the woody substance 
of the scales of the cones, and their firm 
adherence together for so long a time, 
and till the seed is ripened, no less than 
in their immediate explosion, as soon 
as this is fit to germinate, we again trace 
the watchful care of Providence for the 
security of so vital a part of the tree, 
so peculiarly exposed to the conflicting 
elements and extremes of temperature. 
And thus the lofty pine may speak a 
word of comfort and encouragement, to 
the troubled soul that will learn from 
it a lesson of firm reliance, simple trust 
on the wisdom and power of its God. 
Has he placed in the chill and barren 
regions of our earth, a tree so well cal- 
culated to supply the necessities of their 
inhabitants, and also adapted it to the 
situation assigned for it? does not he 
know also how to temper the blast to 
the shorn lamb, and to stay the rough 
wind in the day of the east wind ? Ne- 
ver did he assign a duty without im- 
parting grace for the right discharge 
of it, or appoint to frail and feeble man 
a burden without bestowing strength to 
sustain it Review the history of the 
generations of old, and trace the oper- 
ations of his hand in every object that 
meets the eye, and say whether the 
humble and sincere follower of such a 
God, has not cause to trust and not be 
afraid, and to cast every burden on the 
Lord, assured that he is able and will- 
ing to sustain it. See the meek and 
timid Moses, endued with Divine power. 



boldly confront the impious, hardened 
oppressor of his harassed people, and 
in the name of the Lord call down upon 
the guilty land of Egypt, plagues, the 
like of which had never been seen among 
them. See the unlettered fishermen of 
Galilee, filled with the Holy Ghost, 
fluently proclaiming in every tongue 
the wonderful works of God, when the 
duty had been laid on them by the 
parting command of their risen Lord 
to preach repentance and remission of 
sins in his name to all nations. The 
fearful Nicodemus, too, can go in boldly 
to Pilate, and crave the corpse of one 
who had just sufiered the death of a 
malefactor, when there was a needs-be 
that to avoid collusion, and to remove 
any ground for mistrust, the body, the 
human nature of Christ as the seed of 
the woman, bruised by Satan's power, 
should be laid in a sepulchre '* wherein 
never man before was laid," and thus 
the triumph of him who conquered 
death, and him that had the power of 
death, be established beyond the power 
of doubt. Then, "why sayest thou, O 
Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, My way 
is hid from the Lord, and my judg- 
ment is passed over from my God," &e 
hath forgotten to be gracious; I shall 
one day perish bv the hand of my ene- 
my ?" Never did he disappoint the soul 
that waited for him, or delay the aid 
required when the right time was come. 
Have we warrant to require strength 
for trials ere the hour of trial arrives, 
or reason to despond because strength 
is not given in anticipating the day of 
evil ? Does not his word run thus ? 
** As tUy day, thy strength shall be," and 
not until the clouds of eventide close 
upon the last rays of the setting sun, 
shall it be light. Fear not then, neither 
be afraid, believe only, and in thus go- 
ing forward, though it be even into a 
sea of trouble, or through a trackless 
desert of perplexity, the cloudy pillar 
and the fiery column shall daily direct 
thy way, and impart to thee the shelter 
or the Hght which thy necessity requireth. 
" Does each day upon its wing 
Its allotted burden bring, 
Load it not betimes with sorrow, 
Which belongeth to the morrow. 
Strength is promised, strength is given, 
When the heart by God is riven ; 
But foredate the day of woe, 
And alone thou bearest the blow. 
One thing only claims thy care, 
Seek thou it by fervent prayer, 
The all-glorious world above. 
Scene of righteousness and love, 
And whate'er thou need'st below, 
He thou trustest will bestow." S. 
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NOTfift ON TUB HOV^H. 
VOYBMBB&. 

Sat not that the present month, 
gloomy as it may he, is destitute of 
interest to the loyer of natnre ; he deems 
'fall seasons fair," 

" And 0Bdi ia winter many a vie^ to please : 
Ilie morning landscape fringed with frost-work 

Xbe sun at noon teen through tha leafless trees. 
The dear calm ether at the close of day.*' 

November, however, is a month of fogs 
and mists; and ** driving sleets deform 
the day :** the leaves which, seared and 
wither^ still remained on the branches 
of the forest, are now stripped off by 
the rude wind, and covering deep the 
tender shoots and the various plants that 
love the woodland glade, form a natural 
matting to protect th«m from the severi- 
ties of the season; and then decaying 
as spring comes on, become resolved 
into a light mould for their nutriment— 
a wise and beautiful arrangement 

But the vegetable world is neither 
dead, nor are the tuneful mute, as poets 
feign. The trees have indeed lost, or 
are quickly losing their foliage ; but 
new Duds, embryo leaves folded up, 
and protected by a close envelope, have 
been pushed forth, waiting for the breath 
of spring to develope them ; the stalks 
and leaves qf some plants have perished, 
but the roots remain housed in the bo- 
som of the earth, as if dormant, till 
wurmer suns restore their vital energies. 
Others indeed, like the tnil insects of 
the summer, the ephemera and the 
butterfl?, have passed away ; but not 
until tney had scattered theft seeds 
alNToad, which are waiting to fill, in 
Flora's kingdom, as it is cai&d, the place 
whieh their parent plants had oocupied : 
and thus, in the yegetMe world, is pro- 
vision made for the sa£ety and non-ez- 
tinctioB of species. Shall we then say, 
that death reigns, at this season, over 
the meads and woodlands ? It is only 
a needful repose, the quiescence of hy- 
bernation. Bui are the tuneful mute? 
The swallow, it is true, no longer twitters 
** on the straw-built shed ;*' the thicket 
no longer resounds with the melody of 
the nightingale, and the strains of the 
thrush and the blackbird have ceased. 
But listen : the song of the robin is 
clear and lively; the short, shrill pipe 
of the wren occasionally breaks upon 
the ear ; the sparrows on the eaves are 
chirping ; and if no fiill choms of music 



delights OS, at we pass through 
groves, and along hedgerows, mddy 
with the clustering berries of the haw- 
thorn, we, at least, hear the pif^ 
call notes of troops of birds, ezpessive 
of contentment, mingled with me caw 
of the rook, whose black squadrons are 
scattered over the fields ; and the chat- 
tering of the restless magjne. 

At this season, many bink, whiak 
during the summer were only associ- 
ated in pairs, now collect into flocks 
of considerable numbers, and thus rove 
the country in quest of food. Of ^iis 
singular law, the skylark is an instance. 
These well-known songsters, to iHiose 
varied and delightful minstrelsy no one 
can listen without pleasure, now con- 
gregate in immense troops, spreading 
over ploughed lands and tumio fields, 
searching for grain seeds, and tender 
leaves. All ure not natives of our island, 
for the numbers are increased by accesnons 
from the northern parts of the conti- 
nent, driven from tneir own countries 
by the inclemency of the season. Be- 
ing greatly esteemed as delicaciea for 
the Uble, hundreds are new devoted to 
slaughter : the gun thins their ranks, but 
the net still more so ; and whole flocks, 
while sleeping, unsuspicious of danger, 
arto captured during* the darkness of 
the nignt. From the neighbourhood of 
IHinstoble, (and also ftrom Holland,) the 
London markets are supplied. Great, 
however, as is the destruction of these 
birds at this season, there is no per- 
ceptible diminution of them during the 
sxHing and summer ; we may then walk 
through the com fields and eWer lands, 
and hear and see them in ahandsBce. 

Another beautiful bird, which now col- 
lects into flo^s, is the yellow hamaner, 
(Emberiza ciirinella,) whieh may be 
observed flittine along the hedgerows, 
and crowding 3ie farmer's stack yard, 
attracted by the scattered eem. Tlie 
chaffinch (FringUla cieiebs) is aaodier 
example; out it is remarkable that the 
males of this species form flocks distinct 
from those of ^ feoMles; the latter 
being very few in number, most having 
mtffrated, while the males are stationary 
wim us. This curious fast is notioed 
in few works of wnithology ; Mr. Selby, 
however, distinctly mentions it: .'^AU 
the Britbh ornithologists," he sairs, *< de- 
scribe this species (the diaffinch) as per- 
manently resident with us, and nowhafe 
subject to that separation of the sexes, and 
the consequent equatorial mo^wment of 
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the fcmalef , wfakh is known to take place 
in Sweden and other northern countries. 
The fact, however, is otherwise, as the 
experience of a series of years has evinced 
that these birds, in a general point of 
▼iew, obey the same natural law in the 
north of England. In Northumberland 
and Scotland, this separation takes place 
about the month of November, and from 
that period to the return of spring, few 
females are to be seen, and those few 
always in distinct societies ; the males 
remain, and are met with during the 
winter in immense flocks, feeding, with 
other granivorous birds, in the stubble 
lands, as long as the weather continues 
mild, and the ground free from snow ; 
and resorting, upon the approach of 
storms, to farm yards and other plaoes 
of refuge and supply.*' 

There is reason to believe that this 
separation of the sexes, and migratory 
BMvement of the females, takes plaee in 
other species. Selby asserts, that it does 
in the case of the snow bunting, (JEm* 
beriza nivalis,) which visits us from 
the north in winter ; and he asserts that 
the first flights of woodcocks which ar- 
rive, (and which stay only a few da3rs 
to recruit their strength, and then pass 
scmthwards,) consist almost exclusively 
of females, while the later fights of 
woodcocks, (which remain with us dur- 
ing the winter,) are as exclusively com- 
posed of males. This curious point in 
ornithology requires farther duration : 
an attention to it on the part of field 
naturalists, and of persons who have op- 
portunities of making the requisite ob- 
servations, may lead to very interesting 
conclusions. 

It may be asked. Why do birds which 
live only in pairs during the summer, 
congregate at this season of the ytarP' 
A satiiEfaetory answer is not easy, Mid 
still less so would be an answer to the 
question. Why, in some species, do the 
s^ces fcHrm distinct flocks, of whidi those 
composed of males live with us through 
the winter, while those oensisdng of 
females migrate southwards P With re- 
gard to the first question, it occupied 
&e attention of the ingenious author 
of the ^ Natural History of Selboume,'' 
but he comes to no conclusion. '*A.s 
these animals,'* he observes, '' are actu- 
ated by instinct to hunt for necessary 
food, they ^ould not, one would sup- 
pose, crowd together in pursuit of »is- 
tenanoe, at a time when it is most likely 
to fail; yet such associations do take 



place in hard weather chiefly, and thidcen 
as the severity increases. As some kind 
o£ self-interest and self-defence b, no 
doubt, the motive for the proceeding, 
may it not arise from the helplessness 
of their state in such rigorous seasons, 
as men crowd together under great ca^* 
lamities, though they know not whyP 
Perhaps approximation may dispel some 
degree of cold, and a crowd may make 
each individual appear safler from the 
ravages of birds of prey, and other dan- 
gers.*^ It requires httle reflection to per^ 
oeive the futility of such conjectures; 
here, and indeed in numberless instances 
besides, the ultimate end to be fulfilled, 
by the operations of animals ever guided 
by an instinct implanted within them, 
eludes our scrutiny. 

Among the rarer burds which now 
visit our coast, may be noticed the 
great northern diver, (CofynUms glacis 
aiis.) This beautiful species, so dc'* 
structive among fishes, is a native of 
the polar regions, and also of Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia; and it is a re^ 
markable circumstance, diat the indi* 
viduals which are to be found in the 
bays of Scotland, and the northern por- 
tions of our island, are all, or nearly 
all, the young of the year, in that state 
of plumage in which it was considered 
by the older naturalists to be a distinct 
species, and to which diey gave the 
soientifis title of Col^m^« trnm^r. Adult 
birds, characterized by the plumage of 
the upper parts being tessellated with 
square white spots on a black ground, 
are very seldom to be seen. The Frith 
of Forth is a favourite resort of these 
young divers, in consequence of the shoals 
of herrings which congregate there, and 
which furnish a sumptuous repast to these 
and other oceanic birds, which are ap- 
pointed to thin their numbers. The pro- 
pensity of the young to wander to a 
greater distance, than do the adults, from 
their native shores, which is remarkable 
in the instance of the northern diver, is 
common to many other oceanic species. 

It might be supposed that with an 
exhaust^M supply of food around them, 
and clothed as they are with deep, 
warm, waterproof plumage, that none 
of our indigenous oceanic birds would 
migrate to more southan re^ons: many 
of them, however, do so, visiting more 
congenial seas during the winter, and 
returning in sprinff to their old haunts 
for the purpose of breeding and rearing 
their young. Such is die oMe with dbe 
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gannet, or solan goose, (Sula bassana,) 
which coyers in flocks during the sum- 
mer, the Bass rock, the Isle of Ailsa, 
St. Kilda, and other rugged seagirt 
strongholds, time immemorial its breed- 
ing places ; but the gannet, on the ap- 
proach of winter, leaves our seas, and 
migrates southwards. The greater pro- 
portion of these birds are now to be 
found in the Bay of Biscay, along the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal, and 
throughout the Mediterranean. Here 
they find an abundant supply of an- 
choyies and sardines, both species of the 
herring genus, (Clupea,) which con- 
stitute a favourite food. 

At this season, the grebes, (Colt/m- 
bus,) which are rather the tenants of 
large rivers, and lakes of fresh water, 
than of the sea, present a remarkable 
difference as it respects their plumage, 
from that which they exhibited during 
the summer. During the breeding sea- 
son, most have the head ornamented 
with beautiful tufts, or frills of silky 
feathers, producing an elegant appear- 
ance ; and from the character and po- 
sition of these plumes, the species have 
received their distinguishing titles, as 
the homed grebe, the crested grebe, the 
eared grebe, etc. To none, however, 
are these terms now applicable ; for the 
ornamental crests and plumes are lost, 
and the head is covered with close short 
feathers. The annexed sketch will serve 




to show the contrast between the head of 
one of these birds, in the attire of sum- 
mer, and in the simple clothing of win- 
ter. Compare this with the accession 
of dense feathers, in which the head 
and feet of the mountain-bred ptarmigan 
are now invested ; but here Providence 
designs the protection of the bird against 
the rigours of a northern winter ; in the 
other instance, a gay and ornamental 



dress is lent for a little season, to be . 
given up when the summer is ended. 
In the former case, the provision is one 
of mercy and goodness; in the latter, 
He who gave to the lilies of the field 
their hues of beauty, ordained that in 
the time of nature's rejoicing, the very 

Elumage of the feathered race should 
espeak the influence of the months of 
song, and of preparing for a future pro- 
geny. Temporary ornamental plumes, 
indeed, are comnran to many birds ; 
and in some, as for instance in the whi- 
dah bird of Africa, the difference be- 
tween the summer and winter dress is 
so great, that the bird might well be 
mistaken for two distinct species. 

But to return to the ptarmigan; we 
have shown how some species lose or- 
namental feathers in winter ; and here 
we may show how others, when it is 
needful, require an addition to their 
dress, at this season. During the sum- 
mer, the leg is covered with close bair- 
like feathers extending as far as the 
toes; but in winter, these feathers are 
greatly augmented ; they clothe the toes, 
completely hiding them ; and the whole 
leg rather resembles that of a hare than 
a bird. The whole of the plumage, 
moreover, has now become deeper and 
fuller, and assumed a snowy whiteness ; 
but in the spring, a variegated livery 
of mingled browns and black will take 
the place of the pure white, and the 
warm clothing of the winter will be 
exchanged for a thinner and a lighter 
investment. 

Among the insect tribes, great changes 
are now taking place. To numbers, the 
present month brings the termination 
of their existence. The butterfly has 
disappeared ; it accomplished the pur- 
»poses of its existence, and laid its eggs, 
whence sprung hosts of caterpilLurs, from 
whose ravages the gardens have suf- 
fered ; it enjoyed its hours ot sunshine 
and perished, but its yet undeveloped 
progeny survive ; they are now in the 
chrysalis state, waiting the time of their 
transformation. Some are enveloped in 
a silken mummy case, others suspended 
by a thread of silk, hang quiescent in 
places of safety, protected from the ex- 
treme severity of the weather, until the 
warmth of spring rouses their vital ener- 
gies. Many insects, however, survive 
the winter, some concealed in chinks 
and fissures of old trees, or between Uie 
bark and the wood; others have bur- 
rowed into the earth, penetrating to « 
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considerable depth ; and others, like the 
bee, have retired to their hive, the 
winter dormitory of themselves, and the 
nursery of their larvfie. 

The grubs, or caterpillars of many 
species, especially of the Coleqptera, do 
not assume the chrysalis state, -for a 
year or even more; these bury them- 
selves in the earth, and well is it for 
the farmer that the rook is busy in his 
corn fields, dislodging them from their 
hiding places, and devouring them as 
delicate morsels. Some insects re- 
quire, like the little dormouse, only a 
transient gleam of sunshine, a bright 
interval of warmth, to rouse them from 
their hybernation to a state of tempo- 
rary activity. Even when the snow is 
on the ground, and all is dreary around, 
the feeble beams of the noonday sun 
will call forth myriads of sportive gnats, 
(Trichocera hyemcdiSj) which in shel- 
tered woodland situations, may be seen 
merrily dancing in the air, as if rejoic- 
ing in the promise of a brighter day, 
and thus 



->They mix and weaye 



Their sports together in the solar beam." 
It would be interesting to know what 
effect the depressed temperature of win- 
ter has on the multitudinous animalcules 
which throng our stagnant waters; on 
the hydra, and the polype, and the still 
minuter creatures with which the mi- 
croscope only makes us acquainted. 
Perhaps to some, a sort of hybernation 
is allotted ; but others may be so con- 
stituted as to feel nothing of the '' win- 
ter's flaw :" an untrodden field of inves- 
tigation here offers itself, not very easily 
to be explored. 

At this season of the year, the shores 
of the ocean are attractive to the natur- 
alist ; but indeed when are they not ? 
The rough waves throw up, on each 
returning tide, fragments of zoophytes, 
torn from their native rocks, seaweeds, 
shells, and other treasures of the deep. 
These are carefully examined by the gull, 
and hooded crow, the tumstone and the 
oyster-catcher, eager for food, and from 
them specimens of much interest may 
be often selected. On old shells, thus 
cast ashore, various polypes may be seen 
growing, as the Thuiaria thuja, and the 
Thoa helecinOf while broad fronds of 
seaweed are often found covered with 
the beautiful campanularia, or sertularia. 
In our notes upon former months, 
various polypes, as the hydra and the 
actinia, have been noticed ; but these 



belong to a very different group: the 
polypes here mentioned are inclosed in 
elastic horny tubes, secreted from their 
surface, and they exhibit the most grace- 
ful forms imaginable. Some borrow the 
appearance of minute frondescent plants ; 
others are like the plume of a feather, 
and all protrude from their sheath, 
mimic flowers, cups, and chalices, vary- 
ing in figure and sculpture in every 
species. To these animals, the term 
zoophyte has been given, either from 
their resemblance to the frondescence 
of plants, or because they have been 
supposed to partake of the nature both 
of animals and vegetables, and thus to 
connect the two kingdoms of organic be- 
ings. Now, however, that the animal 
nature of these beings is ascertained, 
the term zoophyte has yielded to that of 
polype. 

The beings included under this deno- 
mination, constitute an extensive class. 
This class Cuvier divides into the fol- 
lowing orders : 1. Fleshy polypes, of 
which the actinia, or sea anemone, so 
common on the rocks of our shores, is 
an example. 2. Grelatinous polypes, of 
which the hydra is an example. 3. 
Polyparous polypes, that is, polypes con- 
sisting of an indefinite number of indi- 
viduals, organically connected, so as to 
form a compound being, enclosed in cal- 
careous, horny, or membranous tubes 
or cells; or supported by an internal 
calcareous mass, varying in form and 
the arrangement of parts : to this solid 
supporting, or protecting skeleton, is 
given the term polypary, (poiypier of 
the French naturalists.) The polypa- 
rous polypes are of the greatest number, 
and offer the most surprising variety of 
forms. Cuvier divides them into the 
following families : 1. Tubular polypes, 
in which the gelatinous animal, contained 
in tubes, may be compared to the pith 
of a tree ; the tubularia and sertularia 
are examples. 2. Cellular polypes, in 
which each polype is fixed in a deli- 
cate homy or calcareous cell, and com- 
municates with the other polypes, (form- 
ing the compound one,) either by 
an expansion investing the calcareous 
support, or through minute pores tra- 
versing the walls of the cells ; of these, 
the cellularia, the flustra, and the coral- 
line are examples. 3. Cortical polypes^ 
in which a thick, fleshy, or gelatinous 
substance, unites the whole into a com- 
mon being, forming the investment 
of a calcareous axis: this family in- 
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eludes many tribes, of which one is re* 
presented bj the blacli corid, in which 
a branching and apparently woody slcele- 
ton is enveloped oy a soft covering, 
which, after death, falls off^ leaving 
the internal support, which resembles 
the dried and barked branch of a tree. 
The gorgonia, on the contrary, has the 
gelatinous investment of a homy axis, 
so replete with calcareous granules, that 
it remains dry and fixed to the inter- 
nal skeleton, and preserves its beautiful 
colours in the cabinet of the naturalist. 

The common red coral of commerce, 
the representative of another tribe, has 
a beautiful branched axis, destitute of 
cells, invested by an animal bark, re- 
plete with calcareous granules. The 
polypes, or distinct animals, have eight 
ninged oval arms, capable of being con- 
tracted within cells, formed in the fleshy 
covering of the axis, which cells, how- 
ever, do not penetrate the axis itself. The 
annexed sketch represents this species. 




The distinct polypes, when expanded, 
resemble starry flowers, and the ap- 
pearance of a large living branch is very 
attractive. The ends of the branches 
are represented as denuded of their liv- 
ing envelope. 

Another group is represented by the 
madrepores ; these have the calcare- 
ous axis sometimes branched, sometimes 
in rounded masses, sometimes in foliated 
plates, but always of a laminated struc- 
ilure, the laminfe either converging to 
central points, or terminating on a series 
of winding serpentine lines. This calca- 
reous base is covered with a soft gelatin- 
ous investment, the polypes of which 



thickly studded over it resemble rosettes, 
formed of circles of tentaeula, which con- 
tract on the slightest toudi. In the fnn- 
gia, however, (which resembles a mn^- 
room in appearance,) there «re no ten- 
taeula, the osseous laminated axis being 
covered with a living film of a&imai 
matter possessing the power of contrac- 
tion. 

Another tribe consists of the peH* 
natuieBj or sea plumes, vrhich are free, 
and regular and constant in form, and 
capable of moving by the contractions 
of the fleshy part, and of the tentaeula 
of the polypes; the skeleton or axis is 
simple. The alcyonia constitute another 
tribe; these compound beings form a 
mass unsupported by a calcareous skele- 
ton. The whole is of a soft, sub-car- 
tilaginous texture, intersected by fibrous 
bands, and having sometimes threads of 
calcareous matter dispersed through Its 
substance, which is permeated by nu- 
merous canals, disposed in various di- 
rections. The surface is covered with 
cells, filled each with a polype, not un- 
like the hydra in configuration, having 
the mouth surrounded by eight tenta- 
eula. They are, in a certain degree, 
related to the sponges, which form the 
last tribe of this class in Cuvier's ar- 
rangement. Most naturalists of the pre- 
sent day, however, regard the sponges 
as belonging to a distinct class, to 
which Dr. Grant has given the title of 
porifera, and M. Blainville, that of 
amorphoitoa. 

Dried sponge, as we see it in cotti- 
merce, is only the skeleton of the living 
being. It consists of homy fi^ments^ 
intermingled, crossing and recrossing, so 
as to form a porous, and in some species, 
an elastic mass; when examined by a 
powerful microscope, these filaments ap- 
pear to be tubular. In the non-elastic 
sponges, besides the common fibrous 
skeleton, the living gelatinous mass em- 
braces great quantities of crystaUised 
spicule or needlelike points, of calca- 
reous, or silicious matter, assuming the 
determinate forms in which the ele- 
ments of which they consist naturally 
crystallize, and each species has its pe- 
culiar spicula. In its living state, ev^ 
filament of the sponge is covered with 
a film of glairy matter, composed of 
aggregated, transparent globules ; this is 
the animal, which as it extends itself 
during its growth, secretes the skeleton, 
or homy fibres, which serve as its sap- 
port If a living sponge be placed in 
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a small glass of sea water, this appar- 
ently inert mass soon gires signs of 
its vitality. The multitndinoits pores 
by whieh its surface is perforated, im- 
bibe the fluid in which it is immersed, 
and whieh thus permeates the whole 
substance $ but, as may be seen on ex- 
amhiing ^ piece of common sponge, it 
is traversed oy large canals, and through 
these canals, the water imbibed by the 
pores is perpetually discharged in streams, 
a continual circulation being thus carried 
on; the effect of this is evidently the 
nutHment of the animal ; but it remains 
to be discovered, by what means the 
influx and expulsion of the surrounding 
fluid is effected, as no contraction c? 
the walls of the canals, nor any other 
movements have been detected, nor can 
any cause be assigned, on which this on*' 
rious operation can depend. The sponge, 
as we know, is a fixcKl mass, attached to 
submarine rocks, from which it depends, 
covering their projections like tufts of 
moss ; but at tne commencement of its 
existence, the sponge is an oval gem- 
mule, which passing through the canab 
of its parent, with the efflux of the cir- 
culating fluid, is free ; and being covered 
with vibratory cilia of great minuteness, 
but yet by their action capable of pro- 
ducing currents in the surrounding 
water, the gemmule propels itself along 
at pleasure, till at length attaching itself 
to a suitable object, it becomes fixed 
and motionless ; the cilia disappear, the 
skeleton begins to be deposited, it as- 
sumes the form peculiar to the species, 
grows, and gives birth to other gem- 
mules, which undergo a similar change. 
To this digression, on the nature of 
zoophytes, or rather polypes, have we 
been led, by suggesting to the in- 
quiriug mind, a source of interest and 
instruction, in an examination of the 
exuvis of the sea, among which various 
species of these plantlike beings are 
often abundant, beings the history of 
which is still imperfect; animals, the 
simplest of all in organization, but vary- 
ing in form, and in the results of their 
eidstence. To the labours of some, in- 
deed, reeiB and islands in the southern 
ocean are owing: silently and slowly 
does the work proceed; millions of la- 
bourers, connected by a living thread 
into one being, a compound unity, ply 
the unceasing task, and build a rocky 
fabric riding to the surface of the water. 
In due time) they perish) but the struo- 
txjBte remttUBi sea birds repair to it ai 



thehr home; the winds and the waves 
carry seeds and throw them on it ; they 
germinate and grow, their decay clothes 
the surface with a rich mouldy a more 
luxuriant vegetation springs tip ; and at 
length comes man, and Cldms it M his 
territory. Islands eiihet in pM thus 
formed, or wholly so, the fabric of coral 
polypes, now resound with the praises 
of the God of all goodness and glory, 
whose power is displayed in the coral 
island, as in the granite mountain; 
in the zoophyte, as in the colossal ele- 
phant, or the soaring eagle. Summer 
and winter, as they succeed each other, 
bring with them proofs of His wisdom 
and benevolence : the land, clothed with 
trees and plants, and tenanted by living 
beings, diversified in their natures and 
habits, proclaims his praise; the teem- 
ing ocean, with its submarine forests, 
and its countless living things, from the 
huge leviathan to the coral polype, pro- 
claims his praise : and shall not we, who 
in all the operations of nature, in all 
the mysteries of organic life, in all the 
phases of being, behold God in all — 
shall we not proclaim his praise, and 
* * speak well of his name I " M. 



KNOWLEDGE. 

Sagacity and knowledge are then 
only truly useful when joined with grace, 
meekness, discretion, and benevolence. 
The serpent's eye does best in the dove's 
head. — GumalL 



THE POWER OP CHRIST. 

WfiBH we contemplate the might of 
Jesus as a Saviour, our thoughts are 
first arrested with the events of his per- 
sonal career ; and from them we learn 
to estimate the greatness, and to rely 
upon the certainty of all that yet re- 
mains, whether of the deliverance of 
his church at larse, or of the salvation 
of every individual believer. 

We are first led to ponder the strange 
yet surpassing glories of Calvary and of 
the cross. We watch the unfoldings of 
his Ufe, and the wonders of hid mortal 
hour. We then read his triumphs, 
though in lines of blood. If when he 
suffered, fainted, and expired, he could 
still rise superior to the powers of death 
and hell; if, even in that scene of 
shame and sorrow, he could both be- 
stow the blessings of immortality upon 
Ids feUow duAsrer) and insum, by hki 
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own voluntary submission to the do- 
minion of the grave, that in a little 
while he would come forth again in 
splendour, even as the sun breaks forth 
from the clouds of morning and the 
chambers of the east ; what now is his 
glory, and what is now the might of 
his salvation I 

A fierce and fiendlike joy would ani- 
mate the breast, and flash across the coun- 
tenance of the great enemy, when the Sa- 
viour expired: it would awaken a dire 
response in peals of infernal laughter 
from all the spirits of the deep, light up 
the regions of death with a strange and 
unnatural brightness, and cause those 
arches of impenetrable night to resound 
with echoes of unwonted acclamation. 
For then the triumph of hell appeared 
complete and final. The momentous crisis 
was past. The last stratagem had proved 
successful. The hitherto unconquerable 
Redeemer was smitten by his foe, and he 
had bowed his head in death. During the 
lapse of hours, which appeared to them 
like ages, he had still been permitted 
to languish, as one unbefriended of 
Heaven. His dying prayer had seemed 
to be unheard; and when ke uttered 
the last cry of agony, no other portents 
were visible than those which spoke not 
of pity, but of wrath. And now the 
darkened sun broke forth again in all 
his evening splendour; the rocks had 
ceased to tremble ; the voice of the 
earthquake was stilled; the sepulchres, 
which -lately cast forth their pale and 
shrouded inhabitants, and scared the 
living world with the ghastliness and 
horrors of the tomb, now yawned and 
heaved no longer ; the night dews were 
descending in all their wonted softness ; 
the moon rose calmly on high ; and 
the footsteps of the sentinel, treading his 
solitary path amidst the gardens, or 
answering to his companions as they 
watched around, were the only sounds 
that arose, where all was so recently 
filled with the mingling cries, and shouts, 
and brutal execrations, of a multitude 
countless as the sands, and agitated and 
raging like the sea. But still no sign 
was given that should arouse within the 
breast of demons the apprehension of 
approaching disaster. The Prince of 
Life still lay in mysterious slumber. 
Those seraph guards, that before looked 
on in such amazement, were stationed 
now beside his bier, and mutely waiting 
around, as if to celebrate his strange and 
melancholy obsequies. There lay the 



predicted conqueror of death and hell! 
There the appointed Restorer of this min- 
ed earth I Heaven's last and mightiest 
Captain was there stretched out in pow- 
erlessness and silence, his arms cast use- 
lessly away, and the regal standard of 
Omnipotence itself torn, stained, and 
trampled in the dust beside him. No 
thunder broke, no lightning blasted them, 
no celestial falchion was gleaming from 
afar, while the powers of vengeance 
mustered, and the cloud of battle rolled 
on. Not a breath, a flash, a throb of 
unextinguished life, stole over the coun- 
tenance, or thrilled a fibre, or heaved 
the sunken breast. What more could 
they desire ? Their utmost hope was 
realized, and infinitely surpassed. The 
struggle of four thousand years was 
more than recompensed in this single 
and decisive conflict. They had dared 
to count only on the conquest of man- 
kind ; but now, behold the Son of God 
himself worsted and overthrown. Oh 
what a triumph was there ! 

Yes, brethren, it was a triumph ; one 
that shall never cease to be the theme 
of admiration and delight throughout 
eternity. But that triumph was his, 
not who so hastily exulted, but who so 
meekly fell. Those scornful defiances 
of the fierce wrath of the Almighty, 
which vaunted of a ruined universe, and 
a dethroned Creator — how soon were 
they exchanged for lamentations such 
as the proudest spirits of the deep alone 
could utter, when they saw, too late, 
that this last victory was fatal to them- 
selves, their acclamation the death kneU 
of their glory, and their short-liyed 
transport everlasting despair I 

For then was laid the basis of that i 
reconciliation, whereby the guilty race 
of men should be restored to the favour 
and love of God. Thence arose that 
most perfect and inefiable acceptance in 
presence of his Father, whereby he has 
become invested with a power to obtain 
by his intercession every variety and the 
last extent of blessings, on behalf of I 
his people. Then was erected that em- 

Eire of love and gratitude over the 
earts of men, by which is secured to 
him a final and unlimited coimmand. 
They shall read the story of his suffer- 
ings. They shall ponder the greatness 
of his compassion, and the instances of 
his condescending and mysterious mercy, 
till their deepest sympathy is awakened, 
and their strongest affections summoned 
into exercise. Thence it is alone that. 
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as over heftven and hell, so over all 
that is holj, all that is divine, all that 
is imperishable in its beauty and death- 
less in its grandeur on earth, he is in- 
vested with an undisputed and universal 
dominion. 

It would be presumption to set limits 
to the resources of Divine supremacy, 
and we are, therefore, not permitted to 
affirm that the renovation of mankind 
could not have been effected in some 
other method. But we may surely say, 
without impropriety, that nothing in the 
-order of means, as far as human thought 
is capable of being extended, could have 
been of equal directness of efficiency in 
subjugating all that is' within the breast 
of man to the authority and the love of 
God. We must ever remember, when 
speaking on such subjects, that the pro- 
cess we describe is spiritual; that the 
powers which must accomplish it can 
be those onlv of a moral nature ; and 
when, therefore, adaptations of such a 
kind are witnessed as those we thus 
refer to, it is surely no irreverence, but 
rather the elevation of our minds to 
the true character of this inquiry, if we 
assert that Such means were, in a moral 
sense, necessary to its production. 

And what we should thus anticipate 
from the contemplation of the case con- 
sidered in itself, is confirmed and carried 
out by all the records of the past, and 
not less by all the experience of the 
present hour. The name of Jesus, and 
the history of his salvation, have never 
ceased to operate, with a resistless and 
a growing energy, upon the hearts of 
men, even from the period of their 
earliest proclamation. 

Ages rolled on. The might of em- 
pire, and the monuments of martial 
glory yielded in their turn to the ra- 
vages of barbaric violence, or the silent 
agency of time. The night of deepest 
oblivion, and the silence of utter de- 
solation, enwrapped the proudest cities, 
palaces, and temples, entombing a second 
time the conquerors of the world; till 
not a vestige was left of all that once 
boasted so vauntingly the perpetuity of 
its duration. All was forgotten, as if 
it had never been. As if those masters 
of the globe had formally bequeathed 
their honours and possessions to an 
entire and universal destruction, they 
ceased at once to be, and to be re- 
membered. Their hone, their works, 
their name, their whole existence, was 
no more. And many a trophy is sunk 



into the dust, and many a pile laid 
prostrate, or razed from its lowest base ; 
and many a deed of military prowess, 
or of civic glory, is left without a place 
amidst the annals of mankind. The 
same cloud of darkness and of over- 
spreading night is still advancing on-* 
wards, to cover with its mantle all that 
yet remains of the great, or the mighty, 
or the noble, in this vain and ephemeral 
scene. And we that now are, shall be 
ere long like those that have departed 
before us. Like us, they delighted 
themselves for a little while, in all the 
eagerness of enterprise, and the ardour of 
pursuit. They toiled, suffered, studied, 
died, like us, for immortality. And we, 
like them, shall soon descend* into the 
same silent and solitary regions ; and 
our name and memory shall perish, in- 
gulfed at length, like theirs, in the 
abyss of desolation. 

but this name endureth for ever. 
The narrative of the Saviour's suffer- 
ings and death has, it is true, waxed 
old, and is the remembrance of ages 
and centuries long since passed away : 
but i^die minutest circumstance is yet 
forgoWmand its effect is witnessed at. 
this very hour, with an increase of di- 
rectness, and a growing energy, thaf 
nothing can withstand. Unlike all other 
names, this, while it has become the 
loftiest in celebration, is also the highest 
in endearment. It is not that of one 
who was, but of One who is, who ever 
liveth, and is ever near to us, to whom 
we look, not merely with the eagerness 
of historical inquiry, but the fondness 
of fraternal regard. It is the name, 
not only of the noblest and the holiest, 
but of the most lovely, and the most 
beloved. A name, which gratitude can- 
not utter without benedictions ; nor ' 
piety, but with veneration and delight. 
It is thus cherished and reverecj, not 
by one class of mankind rather than 
another. The most lofty and the purest 
minds prostrate their powers before it, 
with the profoundest sense of their own 
impotence and folly ; while the most 
weak and dependent rejoice to lose in 
it their wants, and infirmities, and sor- 
rows. The fearful find it their refuge 
and their hope ; and those bowed down 
with the deepest consciousness of sin, 
the renovation of hapniness and glory. 
Whether we contemplate the homage 
with which it is regarded, or the un- 
speakable and boundless blessings it 
ceaselessly diffuses, we shall rejoice to 
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acknowledge that it is, in every sense, 
"a name above every name, wbethey 
of tho^e in heaven, or of those on 
earth."— Jlf4//. 



e ANTIQUITY AND NOVELTY. 

A pair of Portraits. 
ANTIQDITT. 

"None of your new-fangled notions 
for me," was the uniform reply of old 
Mr. X>ormer, to every proposal for the 
adoption of any sort of modem invention 
or improvement. Mr. Dormer was a 
man of good property, residing on an 
estate of his own, situated three or four 
miles from that of my uncle, with whom 
he was on terms of greater intimacy* 
than with any other of the neighbouring 
gentlemen ; for my uncle discerned and 
appreciated his real excellences, and 
treated his little peculiarities with a 
greater degree of forbearance and can- 
dour than the rest. The old gentleman 
was fond of my uncle's society, and was 
not in fear of being ridiculed by him. 
It is remarkable, however, that he would 
listen with calmness, if not wi^^jpro- 
batioQ, to remarks from my uq|M|tich, 
*^ they had been made by any otter per- 
Q, hf would have deemed highly onen^ 
&e ; and the few instances in which he, 
in the least degree, deviated from his 
long-adopted sptems, were all at my 
uncle*s suggestion. 

An estate, contiguous to that of Mr. 
Dormer, came by marriage into the pos- 
session of Mr. Kennedy, a man whose 
taste and habits were the very antipodes 
or those of his neighbour. It may be 
supposed that this dissimilarity precluded 
all intercourse between the two gentle- 
men and their families. Such, however, 
% ^ifas not the case. They frequently met, 
s||^nt an hour or two in friendly alterca- 
tion, and separated, each with an in- 
creased sense of his own superiority, and 
^ growing contempt for the understand- 
ing and the taste of his antagonist: 
sometimes with a resolution to meet no 
more, but more frequently with either 
the censorious, or the benevolent deter- 
mination of shortly making another visit, 
with the view to pry out and ridicule the 
foibles of his neighbour ; or in the 
hope of making a convert of him to pre- 
ferences and pursuits more in unison 
with his own. According as these dis- 
positions prey^iled, they were, for the 
time, the best friends imaginable, or the 
bitterest enemies— no, thi^ is too harsh a 



Ehrase— -the most uni4[>proi)clfi^ble neigH- 
ours. AQd they spoke of each oUm 
with pity or with contempt, as **A 
good sort of man, with a few oddities ;" 
Q^r ** A man given up to most perverse 
and preposterous notions and practices." 
The two gentlemen sometimes met at 
my uncle* s ; not frequently, and scarcely 
ever by appointment : for my uncle ex^ 
ceedingly objected, on principle, to sucl^ 
a selection of guests as would be, in 
effect, setting two men agdnst each 
other, to render themselves ridiculous 
for the amusement or the annoyance of 
the compsmy ; and he knew human na- 
ture too well to suppose that such set 
encounters, in the presence of others, 
had any tendency to bring the combat- 
ants nearer to each other, or to cure m* 
soften down the peculiarities and preju- 
dices of either. Sometimes, however, 
it happened, that one of the two dropped 
in accidentally, when the other was 
making a visit. On these occasions both 
were under the salutary restraints of the 
laws of courtesy. Each, however, was 
evidently on the watch for an opportH- 
nity to throw out some remark on his 
neighbour's hobby; and indeed almost 
every topic affiorded some such occasion. 
The conversation generally commenced 
playfully, but would sometimes have terr 
minated angrilv, but for the shrewd and 
good-humoured interposition of my uncle, 
who, without seeming to do ^, actea 
as moderator on these occasions, and 
generally extorted, from each of the 
parties, such concessions in favour of the 
other, as sent them awav mutual friends* 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy were one after- 
noon at my uncle's, with a few other 
friends, when the former, who happened 
to sit near a window which. commanded 
a view of the avenue, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ** Here comes the pre^dent of 
the antiquarian society, my worthy friend 
Stephen Dormcrf Eisdf., with his old- 
fashioned daughter, and his old-fashioned 
dog J Did ev^r any mortal behold such 
a hat, and such a waistcoat ?" 

**Oh, yes," replied uncle, "I have* 
often seen your good father dressed in 
exactly the same style. If your own re- 
collecUon does not confirm mine, the ad- 
mirable portrait in your drawing nH>Bi 
does." 

** My father ! — :yes ; but that portf^t 
was taken at least thirty years i^o. If 
m^ father had lived to the jpresen^ dur, 
it is not to be supposed that he w<mld 
have retained that ridicidouB costume*** 
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'* I do not know that the eostnme is, 
in itself, more ridieulous than that of the 
present day. Bo jon not think that a 
few years hence, the propensitr to ridi- 
cule what is not the exact mode of the 
day, will find as ample scope for its ex- 
ercise on what you now wear and ad- 
mire, as the old-fashioned garb of our 
worthy friend at present affords you ?" 

'" Possibly it may ; but, at all eyents, 
I will take care not to adhere so long to 
any one mode, as to give to pos^rity an 
opportunity 6f recognising my portrait 
by the cut of the coat. I must rub up 
the old qnia about his tailor.** 

My uncle had scarcely time to request 
that Mr. Kennedy would giye a truce to 
quizzing, as he could not permit his 
friend to be annoyed in his house, when 
the old gentleman was announced. He 
was indeed an original. It seemed sm if 
all the manufoctories ofGreat Britain 
had been ransacked to procure every 
article of his dress, the very best of its 
kind ; and 9s to the make, it was the old 
gentleman*s pride^ that not a single arti- 
cle had been vatied, in its cut, from that 
of the suit he wore in the reign of 
George u*, when the prince and princess 
of Wales, accompanied by their son, 

Sfter wards king^ Gkorge iii.,) visited 
e silk manufactories in Spitalfields, of 
one of which his father was the proprie- 
tor. Since thiat period, considerably more 
than hidf a centchry had intervened. The 
,.old gentleman had outlived the tailors, 
and the sempstresses, and peruke makers 
of his youth ; yet he contrived, by hunt- 
ing out the most antiquated work people 
in each department, by preserving an 
original pattern of eacn article, by ri-» 
gidly enforcing exact conformity in 
every particular, and by paying a more 
than liberal price for compliance with 
his wishes, still to keep tip a rej^ar suc-j 
eession of richly embroidered satin waist-i 
eoats with fiapis or pouches, almost re- 
sembling the shooting jackets of the 
present day ; of finely wfoo^ht cambric 
frills, ruffles^ and cravats; of powdered 
periw^, with stiff rows of curls, and a 
rose in the centre, resembling the 
knocker of a door ; and of hats turned up 
in a trian^ar form. These, with va- 
riegated silk stockings, massive silver 
buckles to the shoes and knees for un- 
dress^ And for full cbress, similar articles 
set with diamonds or rubies, had been 
the mode when Mr. Dormer was young, 
and still, in bis esteem, were indispensa- 
Me to the attire of a well-dressed gentle- 



man. The whole was preserved and ar« 
ranged with the most scrupulous neatness 
tind care ; and when, at stated periods, 
they ^ere replaced with new ones, and 
transferred to the old French gardener, 
(a fkmily piece of some sixty years* 
standing,) tney appeared almost as good 
as new; and sometimes caused the old 
man to be mistaken for his master, a 
mistake which he generally corrected 
with a shrug and a smile, expressive ra-» 
ther of satisfaction than of displeasure* 
Those, however, who made sucn a mis-* 
take, must have overlooked the absence 
of two appendages, without which Mxi 
Dormer was never seen abroad — his 
gold-headed cane, and his shock dog« 
whose silvery locks were every day 
washed and combed with as much care 
as was bestowed on the dressing of his 
inaster's wig. Such was the exterior of 
Mr. Dormer, an old-fiishioned old gen- 
tleman of the by-gone century ? and a 
very respectable old gentleman he ^asj 
and would have been looked upon, at 
least in the house of my unek Barnaby, 
with unmingled respect and admiration^ 
as a flHy"^ specimen of the old school^ 
if he^Mild have been contented witlt' 
adhering to his old preferences withoi^ 
either enforcing theih on others, to whom 
they were not agreeable or suitable, or 
dealing out his censures on those who 
followed another mode ; but in both . 
these particulars the old man was apt to 
display his weakness, and render himself 
obnoxious to those around him. 

Scarcely were the usual inquiries after 
health, etc., etc., got through, before Mr. 
Dormer poured forth a violent tirade 
against the dress of the ladies, placingit in 
most disparaging contrast with that of la- 
dies fifty or sixty years before, and de^ 
nouncing it as one of the noost fearfuT 
indications of national degeneracy, and of 
approaching national ruin. In the en* 
thusiasm of his zeal, he forgot to inform 
the company^hat his displei^ur^ was ex- 
cited by the Appearande of a carriage full 
of ladies, wlmm he had met on the way 
to my uncle's, attired in the very ex- 
treme of the fashion ; hor did he observe 
that there were seven or eight females 
present who might have supposed his 
censures du'eeted to them. My unek 
endeavoured fo soften down the matter, 
and exempt the present company from 
Mr. Dortner*s remarks. ** No,** he re>- 
plied, "they were all alike in the pre* 
sent day. Even his daughter would be 
just the same as the rest, iOXJ^fiS^^ 
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suffer her." This ill-timed remark pain- 
fully drew the attention of all present to 
the young lady, and added to tne morti- 
fication already too heavily imposed upon 
her by her antiquated appearance. Mr. 
Kennedy, nowise loth to debate with his 
neighbour, began defending the modem 
style as most graceful and most natural, 
and the debate probably would have oc- 
cupied the remainder of the evening; 
but my uncle, in pitv to the company in 
ffeneral, and especially with a view to re* 
lieve Miss Dormer s embarrassment, 
asked her if she had been to see some 
beautiful specimens of glass work, then 
exhibiting in the neighbouring town. 
She had been, and had been much in- 
terested in the operations and experi- 
ments she witnessed. It gave her a 
more clear idea of the process than she 
had ever received before. The rest of 
the party also had been. My uncle had 
purchased several beautiful specimens, 
which were produced: and the subject 
bid fair to afford a little rational and 
peaceable conversation : but, alas ! it 
served the old gentleman with an occa- 
sion to start off against the mod^b in- 
iftovations of machinery. He thought the 
-f^resent age was characterized by a pre- 
sumptuous desire for knowledge and 
speculative inventions, some of which he 
ctosidered absolutely sinful and pro- 
fane, and others useless and injurious. 
Among the first, he particularized the 
attempts to travel by means of air bal- 
loons, on which, it must be confessed, 
some schemes, sufficiently absurd, had 
been broached by Montgolfier and 
others ; and vaccination, which was then 
just introduced to public notice. The 
old gentleman had never given into the 
expedient, even of inoculation ; but ex- 
pressed satisfaction, and even pride, that 
both himself and his daughter bore on 
their countenances incontrovertible marks 
of the ravages of small pox in its un- 
mitigated form ; he spoke With contempt 
of the arguments that had been employ- 
ed by friends and physicians, to induce 
him to have his onlv remaining child 
inoculated. He had lost several by the 
natural small pox, and seemed to con- 
sider the preservation of her life as the 
reward of his own constancy ; for, had 
she been inoculated she might have died, 
and was it worth while to hazard life for 
the sake of preserving beauty ?" Here 
the young lady seemed by no means to 
s^pathize in her father's self-approba- 
tion. He proceeded to speak of the new 



experiment as Iranscendently absurd, 
preposterous, and impious ; and such as, 
if imiverally adopted, would infallibly 
bring the next generation of men, who- 
ever might live to see it, to a level with 
the brutes of the field. Then, as to the 
modem advancements in machinery, 
they were fraught with evil, and only 
evil. He dreaded to visit either the me- 
tropolis, or the towns in the north with 
which he had formerly had connexions 
in the way of trade ; for he knew that he 
should find the hundreds of families who 
used to be comfortably supported bv the 
labour of their hands, thrown out of em- 
ploy and reduced to starvation. It 
made him melancholy when he read of 
the achievements of machinery. 

Mr. Kennedy, notwithstanding my 
uncle's prohibition of quizzing, could not 
refrain from stimulating the old gentle- 
man, by telling him of new discoveries, 
and predicting the further march of im- 

Srovement in mechanical science, to a 
egree which seemed, at the time, most 
extravagant and improbable, though ac- 
tually far exceeded in the present day. 
** You may depend upon it, sir, that in 
the course of a few years, good cotton 
cloth will be manufactured for sixpence a 
yard :" it was then selling at little short 
of two shillings, and mav now be pur- 
chased for fourpence. ' * And as to bard- 
ware, they have almost brought to per- 
fection a scheme for putting into a ma- 
chine, invented for the purpose, rough 
pig iron at one end, which is to come 
out at the other, good polished steel 
knives, scissors, and snuffers ; and every 
thing will be sold . so cheap, that the 
huxnblest classes of society will be fur- 
nished with the conveniences and ele- 
gances of life. And glass, Mr. Dormer, if 
government would but take off the glass 
tax, it is astonishing to how many pur- 
pcHses glass would be immediately ap- 
plied: for instance, it would enturely 
supersede the use of iron and lead for 
underground pipes for the conveyance of 
water. There are many more improve- 
ments, my dear sir, that you and 1 shall 
see before we die, hoping to live to a 
good old age.'* 

'^ Glass water pipes, sir I*' exclaimed 
Mr. Dormer, ''but indeed there is no 
sajring to what pitch of madness the rage 
for modem improvements may be car- 
ried. Improvements { I can't call them 
improvements. Civilization, carried to 
excess, will lead to luxury, degeneracy, 
and national downfall, tfead, sir, tae 
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Decline of the Roman Empire, and see 
what these modem refinements are likely 
to do for Great Britain. You talk of 
machines producing good articles: no 
such thing, sir. There never was a good 
article produced since machinery was 
invented.. It is impossible, at any price, 
to procure articles of equal gooaness, 
with what were bought and sold when I 
was a boy." The old gentleman's in- 
dignation and ire kindled as he proceed- 
ed. My uncle observed, that if the use 
of machinery were to be wholly abolish- 
ed, we must go back much further than 
to the days of Mr. Dormer's youth. It 
was bv the use of machinery that man- 
kind began to emerge from a state of 
savage barbarism ; and if once the use 
of any implement, besides Uie human 
hand, was admitted, he did not see the 
point at which limits could be assigned 
to the progress of mechanical and scien- 
tific improvements. 

A jjause to these remarks ensued, but it 
was not long, however, before anew con- 
troversv was Degun, on the comparative me- 
rits of slated and thatched roof^. My uncle 
had recently built some cottages, and had 
adopted the former material. Mr. Dor- 
mer was so fully persuaded that the good 
old method of thatching was, in every 
respect, so far superior for pictu- 
resque appearance, for warmth in win- 
ter, and for coolness in summer, that 
he had actuallv surmounted his utter ab- 
horrence of Having work people about 
his premises, and had had tne tiled roof 
of his own mansion removed, and re- 
placed with one of thatch; and was 
causing the ^ame return *' to the good 
old customs of our foreflthers" to be 
efiected on all the houses of his tenants, 
in which it had been abandoned. It was 
only in deference to my uncle's request 
that Mr. Kennedy had been restrained 
from having a laugh at his neighbour, on 
the most incongruous appearance of his 
dwelling ; but now that the subject was 
broached by Mr. Dormer himself, he 
seemed to feel himself quite at liberty to 
let out upon him. Mr. Dormer rather 
angrily retorted — He was not surprised 
at such remarks from a gentleman who 
was celebrated for adopting ever^r thing 
new, and who had even had all his fire- 
pUoes conformed to the vagaries of Count 
^3atumford ; but he was surprised, that a 
X^ gentleman of my uncle's good sense and 
tast^ should defend the adoption of new- 
fangled notions. He wished he could 
convince him of the decided superiority 



of thatch above every other kind of roof- 
ing, and then he should hope, through 
his influence, extensively to revive the old 
plan ; an object on which his mind was 
so much set, that he would willingly 
make the alteration, at his own expense, 
on any cottage in his own parish, or the 
three adjoining to it. It would restore 
the appearance of an old English village, 
and furnish employment to many, hands. 
Time was, when the skilful thatdierwas 
a man of importance in the village, and 
gained an excellent livelihood; and 
would do so again, if he (Mr. Dormer) 
could but induce my uncle to join him in 
an efibrt to restore thatched roofing, as 
far as their influence could extend. My 
uncle smiled, and inquired how all the 
poor slaters and bricklayers were to be 
provided for, whom such a measure 
would throw out of employ. That was 
a difficulty which had not presented 
itself to the mind of the zealous advocate 
for antiouity : and to him it was a diffi- 
culty ; tor, with all his whims, he had a 
benevolent heart, and was misled onljF 
by taking a one-sided view of things. 
He w« so eager in enumerating the ad- 
vantages to be derived, and the beneflts 
to be conferred, by the adoption of his 
schemes, that he overlooked the evils 
that would result, and the injuries that 
would be inflicted; and pis is tffe 
case with all mere theorists, whether 
their projects be for the retention or re- 
storation of old, or the introduction of 
new systems. In this respect, there was 
a striking resemblance even between Mi, 
Dormer and Mr. Kennedy. "^ 

T)ie conversation next turned upon 
education. Mr. Dormer had conducted 
the education of his own child on a very 
limited scale, not at all suitable to her 
prospects in life. With a fortune to be- 
stow upon her, almost equal to nobility, 
her means of information had been in- 
ferior to those of many a tradesman's 
daughter. This, like most other of the 
old gentleman's narrow-minded peculi- 
arities, was a matter of principle, not of 
parsimony. He had sought, with great 
solicitude, and remunerated, with ereat 
liberality, a governess of the old school, 
whose instructions were chiefly devoted 
to fine needlework, embroidery, filigree, 
and other laborious trifles, with the very 
rudiments of English grammar and geo- 
graphy. Mr. Dormer himself instructed 
his dauffhter in the elements of the 
French language ; but carefully guarded 
against her proceedmg so far in it as to 
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insplreawish to reads French author. Her 
knowledge proceeded little fdtther than 
die pronunciation of a few eoininon'>place 
phrases. An able master was engaged 
10 teach the joun^ ladr the art of writ'> 
ing ; and her neat hana, and exact arlth- 
nietical exercises gare great satisfaction 
to her father; but the proposal of her 
preceptor to give her themes fbr the ex* 
ercise of her intellectual powers, and for 
facilitafing a habit of composition, were 
regarded with excessire jealousy ; and 
the study of astronomy, a subject on 
Which she discOTcred some curiosity, was 
absolutely prohibited, as far too exahed 
and mysterious to be fit fbr a young ladr. 
On one occasion. Miss Dormer was al- 
lowed to spend a fbw days at my uncle's, 
to meet my sisters and my cousin. !Dur-> 
ing their yisit, my uncle engaged a lee* 
tnrer on natural and experimental fhU 
losophy, to meet the young people in his 
library. A rery entertaining and in- 
structive evening we had. But old Mr. 
Dormer was perfectly horrified when his 
■daughter, in the simplicity of her heart, 
told him all she had seen and heard ; espe* 
cially on experiments illustrating^ the 
theory of thunder and lightning. This 
he considered the height of profanity, 
which he could not have supposed would 
have been tolerated by my uncle. He 
never afterwards permitted his daughter 
to visit there, without stipulating that she 
should see no philosophical experiments; 
Her library was restricted to the Bible 
and one or two books of devotion, Sal- 
mon's Gasetteer, Culpepper's Herbal, 
the Complete Housewife, and the Univer- 
sal Spelling Bi)ok. If ever the lucubra- 
tions of the young lady took a wider 
range, she was, by her father's injudi- 
cious restrictions, exposed to a two-fold 
injury : that of acting in stealthy disobe* 
dienee, and that of making an indis- 
creet selection. My uncle^ in some de- 
gree, convinced Mr. Dormer of his mis- 
take in. this particular; or, at leasts so 
far won upon his confidence, as occa- 
sionally to obtain permission to place in 
the hands of the young lady some book 
which he decidedly recommended as of a 
harmless and useful tendency, though 
the permission was generally ttecompa- 
nted by a sigh W apprehension, lest she 
should turn her brains with study, or be 
diverted from attention to proper femi- 
nine duties. Her mother, he said» was 
an excellent woman, and her grand*- 
toother too ; and they n«v» thought of 
reading scientific books, or of writing, 



except their household accounts, a few 
receipts for preserving or making cakes, 
and perhaps, in the course of their lives, 
some hall dozen letters to an absent 

Eirent or partner; and why the young 
dies of the present day shotild wan%tO 
be so much more learned, he could not 
imagine. He feared it boded no good 
for the nation. It will be supposed that 
the tiews of the good old man, on the 
subject of general education, w^e not 
very Hberal. He watched, with min- 
gled apprehension and satisfaction, the 
wide and rapid spread of Sunday-school 
instruction, "doubting whef^unto this 
would grow.'* His migesty, fbr Whom 
Mr. Dormer had a profound veneration, 
was, about that time, reported to 
have said, that he hoped the day 
would come, when every poor child in 
his dotninions Would be able to read the 
Bible. My uncle repeated it as a noble 
sentiment, and, coming from such high 
authority, the old genUeman could not 
dissent from it. "True ! yes ! it was very 
desirable, and he himself earnestly de- 
sired it, that every person should be able 
to read the Bible ; but then, would they 
make a good use of it ? and would the 
matter stop there ? If they should sin 
against light and knowledge, it would be 
worse than sinning in ignorance, and 
their condemnation would be the greater ; 
and, if they were taught to read the 
Bible, who could answer fbr it that th^ 
Wotild not apply the ability, thus ac- 
quired, to the reading of bad books ; or, 
at least, to the acquirement of knowledge 
not necessary to their station in life ? He 
had heard of some enthusiastic teachers 
who, not content with teachinfif poof 
children to read the Bible, employed a 
week evening in teaming them to write ; 
an Ikcc^mj^ishmcMt which he considered 
extremely undesirable, and likely to lead 
the way to all sorts of mischief. A poor 
man had been reeentiy executed for for- 
gery. If he could not have written, that 
would never have happened." 

My uncle reminded Mr. Donder of 
an opposite circtnnstance. A diligent 
and iiidustrious lad, known fo both the 
gentiemen, had enteredl a mereaatfl^ 
house in its vei'y lowest department fie 
devoted every moment of leisure to thfc 
acquirement of useful knowledge ; amd 
with a Httie assistance frMfi one of the 
clerks, he learned to read Mfd writ«. 
This circumstance excited little notice in 
the establishment; but his genetal in- 
dustry, fidelity, And aptitude ic* bori^ 
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nes8 nBCommended him to promotion) 
aad ke w^s a4yaiioed a s^ep or two in the 
O^ffice pcfib. At leogth, one oi the clerks, 
who had loog been in failing health, wa9 
entirely h^ aeide ; and poe pf the prin- 
eipals obeeryed to the other, that it was 
niatt^ pf regret that the faithful lad, 
with whose servipes they were so well 
satisfied, had not been qualified by edu- 
eation to fill the vacant post. To their 
great surprise they learped that, for 
sever^ weeks, if not qaonths, he had 
mstujrfly almost entirely discharged its 
duties in addition to his own. He was 
immediately appointed to fill the situa- 
tion, and ultin^itely became head of the 
establishment, and was, at the time the 
circumstance was mentioned, t^ retired 
country gentkman, an active magis- 
trate, and an extensive benefactor to his 
neighbourhood. " If this young man," 
said my uncle, .''had not learned to 
write, he could not have taken the situa- 
tion which led to his subsequent ad- 
vancement and extensively beneficial in- 
fiuence. It will not do, my good friend, 
fo- argue against any thing merely fropa 
heing abused, or being capable of abuse, 
else we might argue down as evi}, the 
sight of our eyes, and light of day." 

Mr. Dorpoer admitted that there might 
be here apd there a youth of talent, who 
might properly be allowed to make his 
way to literary attainments of a higher 
elass than those assigned him by early 
education; but, in general, thought it 
quite unnecessary for domestic servants 
and village labourers to acquire any thing 
more, than an ability to read the Bible. 
Fifty years ago, he said, writing was 
never thought of for people of that class, 
and yet there were servants as trusty and 
respectable as in the present day. He 
expressed great satisfaction in saying, that 
of his own servants, each of whom had 
lived very long with him, not more than 
one or two could write ; and on the very 
rare occurrence of having occasion to 
hire fresh servants into his establish- 
ment, he always gave the preference 
to those who could not write. Indeed, 
he very much questioned whether read- 
ing was, in any case, an unqualified ad- 
vantage. 

While Mr. Dormer was debating these 
que^tionp, ^y unpje was acting on the 
liberal decision that, "for the soul to be 
without' knowledge is not good;*' that 
knowledge is favourable to individual and 
social happiness and virtue ; and that those 
who possess this advantage, are bound 



to difiuse it among their fiellow creatures 
to the widest possible extent. He was 
not only a liberal contributor to public 
designs for this object, but was the nrin^ 
cipal originator and supporter of lonools 
in his immediate neighbourhood. The 
results of these institutions, in some de? 
^ree, brought to the mind of Mr. Dorr 
mer a conviction of their utility. It was 
not, however, without fear and trem- 
bling, lest future years should develope 
some latent evirin the .system, that he 
became an unsolicited contributor to the 
funds, sheltering himself behind the 
judgment and benevolence of his friend ; 
but confessing his misgivings, lest the 
ranks of servants and labourers should 
be deserted, or, at least, that faithful, 
attached domestics would become in*- 
creasingly rare. 

About that time, the life of Mr. Dor^ 
mer was placed in circumstances of im- 
minent peril, by the ignorance of a fa- 
vourite, and, indeed, valuable servant, 
of whose merits he had often spoken 
with exultation, adding, "And she can 
neither read nor write.'* This old wo- 
man, who had been the nurse of Miss 
Dormer in her infancy, was always lady 
paramount in the sick chamber ; and on 
one opoasion, Mr. Dormer having met 
with an accident, old Betty who could nor 
read the labels, administered, by way of 
draught, a powerful liniment, and assi- 
duously rubbed the shoulder with what 
was intended for a cooling draught 
This incident probably had some influ- 
ence in convincing the old gentleman 
that it was possible for the value, even 
of a faithful domestic servant, to be en- 
hanced by the possession of knowledge 
enough to prevent such a mistake. 

Mr. Dormer had a dreadful anti- 
pathy to the modem practice of me- 
dicine. He had an old Mend) a phy-> 
siciap of the old school, and, while 
he lived, Mr. IJormer never hesitated 
to foUow his prescriptions, taking it for 
granted, whether with or without reason 
cannot now be said, that his practice was 

governed by two maxims, wnieh Mr, P, 
eld to be incontrovertible— That every 
land yields both food and physic adapted 
to its own inhabitants; therefore foreign 
drugs can never suit the constitution of 
m Englishman— and. That flesh ftud 
herbs being appointed for the food <tf 
man, and nothing said about minerals, 
no kind of mineral substance or jure- 
par^tion can be iMlftpted to the pmrppseti 
of|nedip|ne. The old man M l^n^e» 
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faith in certain infallible family re- 
ceipts, of infusions or decoctions oi Brit- 
ish herbs, handed down from generation 
to generation, as of sovereign use under 
all the maladies that flesh is heir to. 
By the help of these, in conjunction with 
a sound constitution and a temperate 
life, Mr. Dormer enjoyed a good pi>rtion 
of health and activity to old age; When 
his health began to fail, he was continu- 
ally lamenting the loss of his old friend, 
and declared that he could place no con- 
fidence in any of the modem race of 
medical men. He was sure they would 
poison him with calomel. At length, 
after much persuasion, and in order to 
satisfy his daughter, Mr. Dormer con- 
sented to see the successor of his late 
friend, an honest and intelligent man, 
who kindly entered into, and bore with 
the little peculiarities and prejudices of 
his patient, candidly told him that medi- 
cine could do but little for him; and 
that, the particular class of medicines, 
against which he had so strong an anti- 
pathy, would, in his case, be neither 
necessary nor proper. This seemed to 
win the old man's confidence, and he con- 
trived to receive the visits of his doctor, 
and made no further question as to his 
prescriptions; but, after his death, old 
Betty confessed to her young mistress, 
that the medicines, at the appointed hour 
of taking them, had, by the express in- 
junction of the patient, been regularly 
thrown away. Thus wa6 " the ruling 
passion strong in death.'* 

Before I dismiss old Mr. Dormer, I 
must mention one instance in which he 
carried out his opposition to the habits 
of the times, much to his own spiritual 
privation, in a matter which excited 
much sympathy towards him, in the 
minds of nis minister and the fellow 
Christians with whom he was associated ; 
but in which they could not feel them- 
selves justified in sacrificing the interests 
of many, to the feelings of one. Mr. 
Dormer had been always accustomed to 
attend public worship twice on the Lord*s- 
day, and in the evening to read a sermon 
to his household. In his flatter years, 
the practice of evening preaching was 
very generally adopted, and was found 
very useful, in bringing under the sound 
of the gospel, multitudes who had been 
accustomed to spend the sabbath even- 
ing in dissipation or idleness. In the 
congregation with which Mr. Dormer 
worshipped, the measure was not very 
soon adopted; for the minister^ and 



several of the old standards Hke himself, 
preferred employing the evening in do- 
mestic worship and instruction, and a 
decided opposition was anticipated on his 
part ; but, at length, the desire became 
so general, and the prospect of usefulness 
so evident, that it seemed a duty to sa- 
crifice individual preference to general 
good. Mr. Dormer's was the only dis- 
sentient vote to the proposed measure of 
engaging an assistant minister to take 
the afternoon service, and establishing an 
evening lecture. Every possible means 
was tried to meet and conciliate his feeU 
ings. It was known that he assembled 
his family exactly at five o'clock, and 
that they separated at half-past six. The 
time of the afternoon and evening ser- 
vices were so arranged as to admit of his 
attending either, without interference 
with his domestic order; but no, he 
could not attend in the afternoon, be- 
cause it was a minister to whom he had 
not been accustomed ; and he could not 
attend in the evening, because he had 
always been used to go out in the after- 
noon. Thus he went on for several 
years, depriving himself and his family 
of privileges after which they pined, 
and considering himself as deeply in- 
jured by the minister and congregation. 
The afternoon preacher he had never 
even seen ; and ne had become very shy 
of his old pastor. Two or three years 
before his death, Mr. Dormer was laid 
aside for several weeks, by an accident. 
My uncle frequently visited him, and 
happily succeeded in introducing the 
young minister, and in re-estabushing 
the intimacy of the old gentlenaan with 
his long valued pastor. Afflictions are 
sometimes sanctified in softening down 
prejudices, and mellowingthe feelings. It 
was so in this case. Mr. Dormer became 
truly thankful for the visits of both these 
gentlemen, one or other of whom kindly 
conducted the domestic service on th« 
Lord's- day evening, until Mr. Dormer 
was able to resume it himself. After his 
recovery,. he resumed his seat in the 
sanctuary every sabbath afternoon ; and 
on several occasions was knqwn even to 
attend the evening lecture. He also 
added a codicil to his will, bequeathing 
a testimonial of friendship to both the 
ministers and each of the friends who 
had opposed his views about the evening 
lecture, with an expression of regret that 
he had ever spoken or thought liardly of 
them. 

C. 
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MOUNT TABOR. 

Mount Tabor is a very remarkable 
mountain, of sugar-loaf shape, standing 
alone on the plain of Galilee, but sur- 
roimded by hills at some little distance. 
Its summit is flat and very fertile, bein^ 
pretty thickly studded with trees and 
shrubs, though towards the south it is 
more open, and from that quarter there 
is a most agreeable view which amply 
compensates for the exertion of the as- 
cent. Round the mountain, the plains 
of Esdraelon and Galilee spread their 
beauty to the eye, and the Mediter- 
ranean rolls afar in the north-west. 
Mount Hermon is descried in the east, 
as also the sea of Tiberias, and fur- 
ther to the right rises the high ridge of 
Gilboa: at the same time, the scenes 
of our Saviour's life are continually 
brought before the mind as the eye 
surveys, and the ear almost at every 
turn catches the names of places hal- 
lowed by his presence. 



NOTES ON THE MONTH. 
By a Naturalist, 

DECEMBER. 
"♦Tis done I dread \yinter spreads his latest 
glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year. 

'Shall we sit shivering by the fire, 
or brave the cold, and by exercise give 
DfiC£MB£n, 1840. 



warmth to our frame, and energy to our 
feelings? What! though "winds be 
loud and ways be foul,'* and snow cover 
the ground, shall we fear to venture 
forth ? Come into the fields, for though 
nature wear her humblest garments, she 
• is still attractive to her votaries. 

See, the hardy furze (Ulex JEurO' 
pcBMs) which covers the common, is 
putting forth its golden blossoms, in 
beautiful contrast with the dark green 
of its thorny stem. This shrub, which 
is very abundant, forms in summer a 
fortress guarded with an array of spears, 
to which many of our smaller birds, as 
the linnet, repair, to build their nests; 
in winter, it offers beneath its dense 
canopy, an asylum for various animals, 
which there find security and conceal- 
ment. There the hedgehog often hy- 
bernates, and field mice and shrews 
make their burrows ; the viper t«o, in- 
tertwined with others of its race, for 
the ' sake of mutual warmth, there, in 
some snug recess, passes the colder sea- 
son ; and the lizard secures a dormitory. 
But the furze is not the only plant 
which dares to unfold its flowers: the 
polyanthus may be often seen in bloom, 
the mezereon, and the daisy; and in 
sheltered borders, the snowdtop, towards 
the close of the. month, peeps timidly 
forth, and discjosea its bcU-like bios- 
som. 
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At this season, when the ground is 
frozen, and the snow lies deep, the 
timid tenants of the fields often ap- 
proach the habitations of man; hares 
and rabbits venture into gardens, and 
nibble the culinary vegetable ; the 
tracks of the fox and me polecat in 
the snow, prove that these marauders 
have been roaming all night about the 
farmer*s bams and outhouses ; and when 
the wolf was a denizen of our uncleared 
woodlands, urged by want, and ren- 
dered thus doubly ferocious, that dread- 
ed animal prowled around the hut of 
the peasant, and devastated the sheep- 
fold and the cattle yard. During the 
winter, indeed, the ravages of this beast 
of prey were very great ; nor was man 
safe from its attacks. These animals 
abounded in the hilly and thinly peo- 
pled parts of the island, and their de- 
struction became a matter of such im- 
portance, that in the reign of Edgar 
the punishment of certain offences was 
remitted, on the condition of the of- 
fender producing a certain number of 
wolves' tongues. A tribute of wolves* 
heads was received in Wales, as equi- 
valent for taxes, otherwise to be paid 
in money; and long after that period, 
lands were held on the condition of 
hunting these animals. Yorkshire, in 
the time of Athelstan, so abounded with 
them, that places of refuge were built 
for the security of travellers, tracked 
by sanguinary troops, ** burning for 
blood, bony, and gaunt, and grim." 
Happily, the wolf no longer disturbs 
the peasant with his nightly howl ; but 
in some parts of the continent, and es- 
pecially in the wooded regions of the 
northern countries, this animal is very 
comnion, and every winter commits ex- 
tensive depredations. 

The otter, well known for its de- 
structiveness tp fish, quits the smaller 
streams which it haunts, or the lake 
where it habitually dwells, should they 
now bfecome frozen, and seeks broader 
and deeper rivers, and not unfrequently 
it descends to the sea. In some cases, 
when the means of obtaining fish fail, 
it has been known to make inland ex- 
cursions, and visit the farmyard, at- 
tacking sucking pigs and poultry; but 
instances of this kind are very rare. 
On the other hand, the polecat has 
b^en ascertained to pursue and capture 
fish, wheii other means of support be- 
come scarce; and an instance of this 



kind is related by Bewick, for the truth 
of which he personally vouches. Dur- 
ing a severe storm, one of these ani- 
mals was traced in the snow from the 
side of a rivulet to its hole at some dis- 
tance from it. As it was observed to 
have made frequent trip, and as other 
marks were seen in the snow, which 
could not be eas'ly accounted for, it 
was thought a matter worthy of greater 
attention : its hole was accordingly ex- 
amined, the polecat (or foumart, as it 
is termed in tn^ northern countries) was 
taken,' and eleven fine eels were dis- 
covered to be the fruits of its nocturnal 
excursions. The marks on the snow 
were found to have been made by the 
motion of the eels in the creature's 
mouth. Mr. Bell, in his interesting 
History of British Quadrupeds, alludes to 
the foregoing circumstance, and quotes 
from Loudon's magaaine an analogous 
instance, in which a female polecat was 
pursued to her nest, where five young 
ones were found, comfortably embedded 
in a snug nest of withered grass, but 
adjacent to which, in a hole by them- 
selves were packed forty large frogs 
and two toads, all alive, though merely 
so ; they were, indeed, capable of sprawl- 
ing a little, and that was all, for the 
polecat had contrived to strike them all 
with palsy. They were found, on a 
more careful inspection, to have been 
bitten through the brain. 

In the colder portions of England and 
the continent, the stoat, or ermine, as- 
sumes that snowy whiteness of fur, ex- 
cepting at the eBd of the tail, which 
renders it so nfmch esteemed, as a lining 
for winter garments, and for robes of 
state and royalty. In the southern dis- 
tricts of our country, the ermine sel- 
dom becomes entirely white, this colour 
only appearing in patches, mottling the 
brown ; but in Scotland and the north- 
ern counties of England, pure white 
specimens are often met with; and we 
have seen one, in this snowy garb, &om 
Ireland. Still, both as regards the full- 
ness and softness and also the purity of 
the colour of the fvjr, no Britiwi speci- 
mens at all equal those obtained in 
Russia, Norway, i»d Siberia; nor in- 
deed is the animal so abundant in our 
islands as to bp worth epnsideration in 
a commercial point qf view. On the 
contriM^y, in the northern regioos of 
Europe, the ermine exists in astonidiHig 
numbers, the vast f<»%8tf eovenBg wiA- 
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otit interruption large tracts of country, 
affording it food and concealment : it is 
only hunted during the severest months 
of winter, and a sufficient number remain, 
after the season is over, to replenish the 
stock. Still the annual destruction is 
immense; for in 1830, the importation 
of ermine skins, intd England alone, 
amounted to 105,139. 

We have, on several occasions, al- 
luded to the change of colour, from a 
brown, or richly tinted dress, to white, 
which occurs in so many of the northern 
mammalia aud birds ; and we have tnen- 
tioned, that the ultimate cause of this 
phenomenon may be concealment from 
natural enemies, by the approximation 
of hue to that of snows which noW 
cover the face of the country, and also 
the preservation of the animal heat, 
which is more completely retained when 
above the temperature of the surround- 
ing atmosphere by a white than by a 
dark vestment. The mode, however, 
by which this change is accomplished, 
yet remains to be pointed out; it in- 
volves many difficulties, and some inter- 
esting points of physiology. In the in- 
stances alluded to, namely the ermine, 
the variaUe hare,. the ptarmigan, etc., 
the question naturally arises. Is it by 
a moult, or casting off, of the old fur 
or feathers, and the growth of a new 
covering, that the change of colour is 
produced ? or does the change depend 
upon the fading of the brown or other 
colours into white, and the return of 
the old colour again in the same iden- 
tical hairs or feathers ? ' The late colonel 
Montagu, whose name stands so high 
among the practical naturalists of our 
eountry, evidently considering both hair 
and feathers, when completely developed, 
to be extra vascular, or, in other words^ 
to have neither circulation, nor a power 
of secretion, or absorption, thus ex- 
presses his opinion : — *^ Some species of 
iHrds seem to change their winter and 
summer feathers, at least in part ; in 
some, this is performed by moulting 
twice a year, as in the ptarmigan; in 
others, only additional feathers are 
thrown out ; but we have no concep- 
tion of the feathers changing colour, 
• although we have been informed of such 
hiqppcfiing in the course of one nigbt." 

I>r, Fleming, on the contrary-, eon- 
tends for a change of C(^uring, mod 
not of hairs or feathers, and adduces, 
in oon&rmation of his opinion, among 



other exaniples, that of an entiine which 
was shot on the 9th of May, 1814, in 
a garb intermedisite between its summer 
and winter dress. ;On all the under 
parts, the white had nearly disappeared, 
in exchange for the ' pjrimroso yellow, 
their ordinary tinge m summer; but 
the upper parts of the body had not 
fully acquired their summer colour, 
which is a deep yellowish brown. There 
were several white spots, and not a few 
with a titige of yellow ; And upon ex* 
amining these white and yellow spots, 
not a trace of interspersed new short 
hair could be discerned : this would 
certainly have been the case if a change 
of colour is effected by a change of fur. 
Besides, while some parts of the fur 
on the back had acquired their proper 
colour, even in those parts, numerous 
hairs could be observed, of a wax 
yellow; and in all the intermediate 
stages from yellowish brown, through 
yellow to white, proving that the white 
hairs were regaining their summer hue. 
Again, in reference to the analogous 
change in the plumage of the ptar- 
migan, he observes that the young birds 
have their first plumage mottled, chest- 
nut, brown, and black, similarly to 
that of their parents ; but they become 
white in winter, and again mottled in 
spring. Now these young birds, pro- 
vided the change of colour is effected 
by moulting, must therefore produce 
three coverings of feathers in the course 
of ten months. This is a waste of vital 
energy, which no bird, in its natural 
state, can be supposed to be capable 
of sustaining, as moulting is the most 
debilitating process they undergo. In 
birds of full maturity, two moultings 
must be necessary ; one on the approach 
of winter, one on the return of spring. 
It is, however, remarkable, that in these 
changes the range of colour is from 
Iwrown, through grey to white, a traiwi- 
tion so nearly resembling that which 
takes place in the fur of the ermine; 
that Dr. Fleming is disposed to regard 
the change of colour as being effected 
in the old feathers, and not l^ the ac- 
cession of new plumage, in place of the 
old, the change neing independent of the 
orctinary annual moulting of the birds. 

In corroboration of Dr. Flemiing'ff, 
we may induce the foDowing statement , 
by sir John Ross, in his Appendix to 
the Narrative of a "Second Voyage in 
search of a North- West Passage," etc. 
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It relates to that little animal, the Hud- 
son's Bay lemming, an individual of 
which lived for several of the winter 
months yi his cakp. '* Finding that, 
unlike ^at occui^#!n our tame hares, 
under ^^j^ilsT dji^nmstanceBf it retained 
its summer fulR^was induced to try the 
effect of expoimg it, for a short time, to 
the winter temperature. It was accord- 
ingly placed on deck, in a cage, on the 
1st of February; and next morning, 
after haying been exposed to a tempera- 
ture of thirty degrees below zero, the 
fur on the cheeks, and a patch on each 
shoulder had become perfectly white. On 
ihe following day, the patches on each 
shoulder had extended considerably, and 
the posterior part of the body and flanks 
had turned to a dirtv white : during the 
next four days, the change continued but 
slowly ; and at the end of a week, it was 
entirely white, with the exception of a 
•dark band across the shoulaers, pro- 
longed posteriorly down the back, form- 
ing a kind of saddle, where the colour of 
the fur had not changed in the smallest 
degree. The thermometer continued be- 
tween thirty and forty degrees below zero 
until the 18th, without producing any 
further change, when the poor little suf- 
ferer perished from the severity of the 
cold. On examining the skin, it ap- 
peared that all the white parts of the fur 
were longer than the unchanged por- 
tions ; and that the ends of the fur only 
were white, so far as they exceeded in 
length the dark-coloured fur ; and by 
removing these white tips with a pair of 
scissors, it appeared in its dark summer 
dress, but slightly changed in colour, 
and precisely of the same length as be- 
fore the experiment." 

Here then, in an animal which does 
not naturally become white in winter, 
we find, when cruelly subjected to an ex- 
tremely low temperature, that the hairs 
not only elongate, adding fulness to the 
fur ; but they actually begin to assume 
a white tint, which, had the animal lived, 
would doubtless have disappeared on the 
return of warmer weather. 

It may here be observed, that this 
change is not one dependent upon sea- 
son, but upon temperature ; for in mild 
winters, and in sheltered situations, this 
change does not occur. This fact is well 
illustrated by J. Hogg, Esq., in a paper 
published on the subject, in the fifth 
volume of Loudon*s Macasine, and re- 
ferred to by Professor BeU in his British 



Quadrupeds. '' Within the last nine 
years," says the vnriter, ** I have had the 
good fortune to meet with two ermines 
(stoats in their white dress) alive, and 
in two of the most different winters that 
have occurred for many years : the one 
was in the extremely severe winter of 
January to March, 1823 ; and the other 
was in the almost as extremely mild 
January of the year 1832. In conse- 
quence of the months of December, 
1831, and January, 1832, having been 
so extremely mild, I was surprised to 
see this stoat clothed in his winter fur ; 
and the more so, because, about three 
weeks or a month before, I had seen a 
stoat in its summer coat, or brown fur. 
I was therefore naturidly led to consider, 
whether the respective situations, which 
the brown and the white stoats, seen by me, 
this warm winter, inhabited, could alone 
account for the difference of the colours 
of their fur, in any satisfactory manner. 
The situation, then, where the brown stoat 
was seen, is in north latitude fifty-four 
degrees, thirty- two seconds, nearly ; and 
west longitude one degree, nineteen 
seconds, nearly, upon a plain, elevated a 
very few feet above the. river Tees, in 
the county of Durham. Again, the place 
where I met with the ermine, or white 
stoat, on the 23rd of January, 1832, is in 
the North Riding of Yorksnire, in norUi 
latitude fifty-four degrees, twelve seconds, 
nearly ; and west longitude one degree, 
thirteen seconds, nearly. It is situated 
at a very considerable elevation, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of. the 
loftv moorlands, called the Hambledon 
Hills. These constitute the south-western 
range of the Cleveland hills, which rise 
in height from one thousand one hun- 
dred, to one thousand two hundred feet 
above the sea. At this time, the ermine 
was making its way toward the hills, 
where, no doubt, he lived, or which he 
frequently haunted; and consequently, 
the great coldness of the atmosphere, 
even in so mild a winter, upon so ele- 
vated and bleak a spot as that moorland 
range, would satisfactorily account for 
the appearance of the animal in its white 
fur; although the place is in a direct 
line, more than twenty-three miles to 
the south of the fields, near the Tees, in- 
habited by the brown stoat in question." 
The comment on this statement is, that, if 
this change be the result of a law connected 
with season only, and therefore produced 
by a renewal of fur, it would take jdaee, 
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whether in cold or mild winters, in cold 
or sheltered situations. 

The opinion of colonel Montague, 
therefore, that hairs and feathers are 
thoroughly extra-vascular, is certainly 
erroneous. We cannot, it is true, trace 
the yessels* either of absorption, secre- 
tion, or circulation, which pervade the 
plumelets of a feather, or the body of 
a hair ; but still, when facts prove that 
changes of colour undoubtedly occur in 
feathers and hairs, we are constrained, 
though we cannot detect their vascularity 
by our glasses, to admit the conclusion. 

In the first part of the transactions 
of the Zoological Society of London, 
there is a very masterly essay by one 
of our most exact and observant natur- 
alists, Mr. Yarrell, "on the laws which 
appear to influence the changes and 
plumage of birds," and in this, many 
.experiments are detailed which bear 
upon the point. 

A herring gull was examined at 
Christmas, when Mr. Yarrell found 
that several of the tertial wing feathers 
had their basal halves of a blue grey, 
the remaining parts mottled with brown. 
Two notches were made with scissors 
on the webs of these feathers, as marks 
of reference to the two colours then 
present. Some other feathers were 
wholly mottled with brown, and were 
therefore marked with only one notch. 
The bird was re-examined in April; 
the tertial feathers which when marked, 
were of two colours, Mr. Yarrell now 
found to be entirely of a blue grey; 
the brown having disappeared, one was 
even tipped with white ; the other fea- 
thers, which when marked were wholly 
motUed, were now for two thirds of 
their length of a pure white, the ter- 
minal third alone remaining of a mottled 
brown. 

In another example, namely, the black 
tailed god wit, {Limosa melanura,) black 
markings began on the lowest part of 
the breast and belly on the 24th of 
February; three days afterwards, Mr. 
Yarrell observed, (hat the feathers on 
the upper part of the head, neck, and 
breast, began to change colour from 
dusky brown to red. On the 29th, he 
found that the scapularies, the wing 
coverts, and the tertials had begun also 
to change their colour. By the 29th 
of April, the bird had arrived at the 
full colour of the breeding plumage. 
That the change going on in this bird 
since the 24th of February, was abso- 



lutely an alteration of colour, and not 
produced by moulting, is proved by the 
fact, that he examined the bird, day by 
day; the change, he^ states, commenced 
at the base of eaclk fbather, the tip be- 
ing the last part that ^tered in colour. 

Now, although these uid manv other 
experiments prove beyond a doubt, that 
feathers do both assume and lose colour ; 
and that in some birds the change in ' 
their livery is to be attributed to this 
circumstance alone, still it is not pre- 
tended that it is exclusively the case 
in every instance. Various birds, be- 
sides a change of colour, acquire orna- 
mental plumes on the approach of the 
breeding season, which they moult off 
as soon as that period is over, and with 
them lose the rich tints which over- 
spread the rest of their plumage. In 
our notes for the past month, we in- 
stanced the grebes. 

The ruff, ( I'ringa pugnax,) may also 
be cited. In spring, the male of this bird 
assumes a full frill, consisting of elongated * 
feathers, arising from the neck and throat, 
while tufts spring, one from each side 
of the head* behind the eyes ; and it 
is farther remarkable that in no two 
individuals is the colour of this orna- 
mental temporary frill alike, nor in the 
same bird for two successive years. The 
following instance of this partial moult- 
ing, is from Mr. YarreU's paper al- 
ready alluded to. About the 24th of 
May, the male of the beautiful man- 
darin duck {Anas galericulatd) com- 
menced moulting off his ornamental 
breeding plumage; and by the 3rd of 
July he so much resembled the female, 
that it was a matter of some difiiculty 
to distinguish them, except by a close 
inspection. He remained in this state 
until the 22nd of August, when he 
began to shed the feathers which were 
to be replaced by others of a more bril- 
liant colour, and on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, he appeared in his perfect 
breeding plumage. In this last moult- 
ing, the bird did not shed all his fea- 
thers, but only those that gave place 
to new ones of a more brilliant colour. 

Thus far have we been led, by ob- 
serving the changes which take place 
in the fur of the stoat, and variable 
hare, and in the plumage of the ptar- 
migan, . during the rigours of winter, 
to enter into the laws on which these 
phenomena are based. They speak of 
Almighty power and wisdom, and prove 
how in the minutest, and as we thought- 
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to Paul. I mean this class to include, not 
only children, hut all who are drawn to 
fear God in a quiet and peaceful manner. 

** These often appear like lonely wan- 
derers, passing for melancholy people in 
the blithesome world ; but their laughter 
is not before men, and they have sweet 
sunny hours little recked of. 

** Look at the map, road No. 2. * Pha- 
risaical security.* * I am found of them 
that sought me not,* Isa. Ixv. 1. Ah ! 
this hot, bitter, burning zeal : this Pha- 
risaical security of heart is She worst, 
the most dangerous of all. I shudder 
at it ; for this road goes straight by the 
cross. The cross is a small and con- 
temptible object to travellers who hurry 
on this way. They are hot with run- 
ning, and driving, and working, and 
fighting, and doing God service, as 
they think ; too proud and restless to 
dream of such a thing as Wing down 
at the ' foot of the cross.' Had it been 
some great thing that had been required 
of them, they would have done it. Ay ! 
and some of them are doing great things 
in their own estimation; for they are 
not without zeal and courage. Their 
lives are in their hands, and they will 
die for the shadow and the name of 
religion, while they know nothing of 
its substance and power. 

** This is the worst path, the most dan- 
gerous, the most hopeless.* He says so 
whose word is truln. * Verily 1 say 
unto you. That the publicans and the 
harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you,* Matt, xxi, 31. 

** Yet some come this way. * I was 
found of them that sought me not.* 
They run furiouslv, and would pass by 
the cross ; but »fesus stops them ere 
they pass. Paul came this way : he was 
running by with great speed, but one call- 
ed to him out of heaven, * Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ?* Oh, what 
voice is that which melts his heart, and 
takes his false strength away ? Whaf 
voice is that which makes him lie so 
low and humble in the dust ? It is 
a voice from the crucified Redeemer. 
*I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou per- 
secutest,* Acts xxii. 8. Yes, hard and dan- 
gerous and hopeless as it seems, some 
come even this way on their road to glory. 

"Look at the map once more, at the 
road No. 3. * A plunging in the ditch.* 
* Neither do I condemn thee : go, and 
sin no more,* John viii. 11. *I am 
not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance,' Matt. ix. 13. 



Many, very many come this way ; they 
walk uprightly as they deem, in an 
even path for some time,, when sud- 
denly being overcome by temptation, 
drawn aside by some besetting sin, they 
break forth into some glaring immo- 
rality. Then is the ground ta^en from 
under their feet. Then do they plunge 
in the ditch, and their own clothes ab- 
hor them. Then are there terrors, and 
earthquakes, and gaspings in the soul ! 
And, oh glorious signs ! this is often 
the time of dawning mercy. 

" These poor, terrified, self -condemn- 
ed, stand afar off from fithers. They dare 
not company with the holy. "What is 
the house of God to them? "What is 
the blessed book to them ? There is 
a throbbing in the conscience, a shun- 
ning and trembling in the heart, a 
hiding of the face. They are not 
so much as worthy to lift up their eyes 
toward heaven ; but beat upon ?he 
breast, saying, * God, be merciful to me 
a sinner!* Luke xviii. 13. 

** Little reck they where they are ! 
These are at the foot of the cross, 
though they see it not Their eyes are 
holden for a season, *that they should 
not know Him.* 

"But they shall know him presently. 
He will bear with their cries a little 
longer, for he loves them ; then he 
will show them his side and his hands, 
and they will cry out, *My Lord, and 
my God !' John xx. 28. 

" The adulterous woman came this 
way ; Mary MagSalene came this way ; 
the dying tnief came this way. Oh, dark, 
and miry, and terrible a? the road is, 
a goodly company come this way. 

** And now let me be comforted in the 
matter of those I love ; so that they are 
coming to God and going to glory, what 
does it matter which way ? What is 
that to me? And that thev are com- 
ing, I will hope because I ask not their 
salvation of myself. He has put the cry 
into my heart who hath said, ' Ask, and 
it shall be given you,' Matt. vii. 7. 

** I do not often pray peradventurously 
for any body and every body. I woula 
if I had leisure. I would if it were not 
for this ceaseless and mighty yearning 
for the safety of those I love. I pray 
for those whom God brings into my 
heart, and allows me to bring before 
him when I pray. I bring them to 
the foot of the cross, and my prayer is, 
* Father, glorify thvself in them, that 
they also may glorinr thee,* " 
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Sir Thomas More and his Family. From au ancient Picture. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY : WITH MISCELLANE- 
OUS PARTICULARS RELATIVE TO THAT 
PERIOD. 

DBESS. 

A considerable number of pictures re- 
main, wbicb were executed during tbe 
seventeeptb century, representing the 
costume of that period. The above 
engraving is from an old picture repre- 
senting sir Thomas More and his chil- 
dren ; it gives a good idea of a respectable 
family in the reign of Henry viii. In 
the middle are sir John More in his 
robes as a judge ; and his son, sir Tho- 
mas More, as chancellor. On one side 
are two females standing, Elizabeth, 
daughter of sir Thomas, and her com- 
panion, Margaret Gige. Behind is the 
youthful wife of sir John. On the other 
side is Alice, the wife o^^ sir Thomas ; 
before her are Cecilia and Margaret, 
daughters of sir Thomas ; John More, 
a Vouth, standing by tltb side of his 
father ; the figure next him is Faterson, 
the fool or jester kept by sir Thomas, 
afterwards given, by him, to the lord 
3Iayors of London. Various articles of 
furniture, books, a clock, and a viol, are 
represented. . 

The articles of dress, worn by persons 
of rank, are described in the directions 
given to a chamberlain, " how to dress 
liis sovereign," at the commencement of 
tills period. "At morne, when your 



soverayne will arise, warm his shirte by 
the fyre, and se ye have a fote shete 
made in this manner : fyrst, set a chayre 
by the fyre, with a cuyshen under his 
fete, then sprede a shete over the chayre, 
and se there be redy a kerchife and 
combe ; then warme his petycote, his 
doublet, and his stomachere ; and then 
put on his hosen, and his shone or slyp- 
pers, then stryke up his hosen mannerlv, 
and tye them up ; then lace his doublet, 
hole by hole, and laye the necke 
clothe, and kimbe his heed; then look 
ye have a basyn and an ewer with 
warme water and a towell, washe his 
hands ; then knele upon your knee, and 
aske your soverayne what robe he will 
were, and put it upon him ; then do his 
gyrdell about him, and take your leve 
mannerly.** The obsequious chamber- 
lain was then to go to the church or 
chapel, and make ** the soverayne's 
closet'* ready ; then to the chamber, and 
make the bed ; to beat the feather bed, 
'* but loke ye waste no feders." The 
process of putting to bed was similar, 
but of course reversed, and concluded 
widi driving out the "dogge or catte." 
Such was the process with Henry vii. 
and Henry viii. 

The following anecdote, from Camden, 
shows what ridiculous fashions were 
often in vogue, and the increasing desire 
of the middle classes to imitate their 
superiors. 

Sir Philip Calthrop bought on a time 
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as much fine French tawny cloth as 
should make him a gown, and sent it to 
the taylor's to be made. John Drakes, 
a shoemaker, of Norwich, coming to 
the said taylor's, and seeing the knight's 
gown cloth lying there, liking it well, 
caused the tayior to buy him as much of 
the same doth, and price, to the same 
intent ; and farther bade him to make it 
of the same fashion, that the knigh$ 
would faaye his made of. Not long after, 
the knight coming to the taylor's to 
take measure of his gown, perceiving the 
like cloth lying there, asked of the tftjlor 
whose it was. Quoth the taylw, " U is 
John Drakes' the shoemaker, wbd will 
have it made of the self-same fa^ioo 
that yours is made of." **WelL" said 
the knight, ** in good time lie it ! l will," 
said he, ''have mine made as full of cuts 
as thy shears can make it." '' It shdl 
be done," said the taylor; whereupon, 
because the time drew near, he made 
haste to finish both garments. John 
Drakes had no time to go to the taylor's 
till Christmas-day, for serving of custom- 
ers, when he had hoped to have worn his 
gown ; perceiving the same to be full of 
cuts, he began to swear at the taylor for 
making his gown after that sort, *' Ihave 
done nothing," quoth the taylor, "but 
that you bid me ; for as sir Fhilip Cal- 
throp's garment is, even so have I made 
yours." ** By my latchet, or shoe tie," 
quoth John Drakes, " I will never wear 
gentleman's fashion again I" 

Laws were frequently passed to check 
excess in apparel. Only the higher 
classes of laymen were permitted to 
wear coats or gowns of costly materials, 
but a gown of some sort was worn by all 
engaged in civil occupations, unless of 
the lowest classes. The forms of the 
gowns varied, and they were often richly 
ornamented with gold, pearls, jewels, 
and lace. Furs were much valued; 
also the feathers of birds, frequently the 
whole skin. Henry vii. paid 1/. 48. for 
an ** estryche" (ostrich) skin for a sto- 
macher, whether for himself or his queen 
does not appear. 

The hose assumed the form of trow- 
sers, usually tight about the leg. Silk 
hose or stockings are mentioned as early 
as the reign of" Henry viii., but they 
were scarce articles even twenty years 
later, when a pair of knit silk hose was 
presented to the queen by her silk woman, 
in the third year of her reign. It was 
considered an article of value, and she 
ia said to have ded^qr^d roundly, that she 



never would wear cloth stockings again. 
Knitted worsted stockings were also 
esteemed. The dress of Mary Stuart, 
at her execution, is described : she 
wore blue worsted stockings, with silver 
clocks; a head dress of fine lawn, edged 
with bone lace, a mantle of black satin, 
heed with sable ; her pourpoint was of 
black figured satin ; a bodice of crimson 
satin, and a skirt of crimson yelvet 

lie frame for making stockings was in- 
vented in 1599, by "William Lee, of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and was a 
eurious specimen of mechanism at that 
period. 

The female eostnme then, as in other 
dayiy was still more fantastic than the 
garb of m^n; the representations are 
numerous, and must nc familiar to the 
reader, Stubbes describes the gowns: 
"Some with sleeves hanging down to 
the skirts, trailing on the ground, and 
cast over the shoulder like cow- tails; 
some with sleeves much shorter, cut up 
the arm, drawn out with sundry colours, 
and pointed with silk ribbons." 

The upper articles of female dress 
were usually ai costly materials ; velvet, 
satin, cloth of gold, and embroidered 
work, are enumerated in the descriptions 
of dress in the higher ranks ; the middle 
classes wore gowns of woollen, often 
costing from lOs. to Ms. the yard, with 
such ornaments on their heads and necks 
as ^ey could afford. The womdh usually 
wore caps or coifs, sometimes a sort of 
bonnet ; thevariety of form was endless. 
The coverings for the head, worn by men^ 
were also various ; to encourage the cap- 
pers, who were home manufacturers, a 
hmt was passed, in 1571, ordering that 
all persons, above six years of age, 
under the degree of nobility, should 
wear caps of wool, knit and dressed in 
Englsmd, under a penalty of four groats. 

False hair began to be worn towards 
the close of the sixteenth century ; so 
that it was dangerous for children, with 
fine locks, to wander into lonely places^ 
The addition was by tying in false locks, 
rather than by periwigs. The queen d 
Henry vii., as early as 1494, paid for 
frontlets 3/. I3s. id. The barber of 
that monarch was paid 2/. i2s. for shav- 
mg the king from the 25th day of March 
to June 25th. 

Farmers and countrymen wore clothei 
of russetcloth or leather ; the citizens wene 
dressed much as the children of Christ** 
hospital, in L(HA4on, now are attired : j4^ 
low stockings or h9(ie wore conunon. 
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Servliiff men often wore liyeries of the 
4!<^our8 adopted by their mastere, if per- 
6008 of nuuL ; but blue was the ecilour 
usually worn by men servants. The 
jackets of the Loadon firemen and water- 
men, preserve the costume of this 
period : badges, with armorial bearings, 
or some device assomed by noble fami- 
lies, were commonly worn on the sleeve. 
The number of retainers, or serving 
men, was very great. The Tudor 
princes limited the numb^ by sevei« 
laws, to break down this remnant of 
feudal customs, suad lessen the mass of 
idle, useless followers, ready at all times 
to Insult or injure any one who displeased 
their master. Lord Burgley, who may 
be considered as an economist, and hav- 
ing a well-regulated family, had a hun- 
dred servants. But, at that period, in addi- 
tion to the eommoD servants, and to young 
persons who were in the family tor eoeive 
instruction, rath^ than as servants ; it was 
usu^ for retainers to grow grey, and to 
be kept till they died in their services. 
Fidelity was thus encouraged. Shak- 
ffpeare has well described one o{ these 
retainers, but rather as a specimen of 
a past age, than as common in his own 
day. Tfee aged Adwn offers the son five 
Jiimdred crownis, saved in his father's 
service, and declares, 

** Master, go on? and I "will follow thee 
To the l%fit gatp, with truth and loyalty, 
From seventeen years, till now almost founcoie. 
Here lived I." 

That fashi<m which cau^s the bond 
between master and servant to be dls- 
Bolved continually, is indeed a bad one. 
It proceeds from covetousness that thinks 
to save, and from^ pride that ref use* to 
obey ; with selfish^'desire for indulgence, 
that shrinks from needful services, if 
out of the o(»nmon course ; but in the 
result, the master spends more, and the 
servant has to endure more, than if 
mutual forbearance, and due considera- 
tion, were not too often forgotten by 
bodi. The inunctions of holy writ, on 
this subject, are very clear and strong ; 
and are for the welfare of both classes. 
Servants are exhorted to obedience, not 
with eye service; masters are to for- 
bear threatening, and to do that which 
is just and equd. 

HarringtMi*s orders for household 
servants, ia 1566 and 1592, show earnest 
desire to preserve decorum in a numer- 
ous family, and this, at a time when the 
manners were far less polished than at 
the preeeat day. Absenfie from furay^, 



oalJis, and unseeody conduct were sub- 
ject to fines. 

Proceeding to the close of this i)eriod, 
we find, that in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, the ruff, the stomacher, and the 
farthingale, or large round petticoat, be- 
came common, ^j^ ruff led to the in<- 
vention of starch, which was severely 
censured by some of the writers of the 
day. The use of it was first taught by 
a Flemish woman, named Plasse, who 
came to London in 1564, and taught the 
art, charging each scholar four or five 
pounds for instruction; the starch was 
then made bv the starcher herself, and 
was frequently odbured red, blue, or 
purple. The kirtle was a sort of under 
gown, the skirt of the upper robe beix^ 
drawn to each side. 

Under all the finery vilach amteared la 
the garb of both sexes, too often, there 
was onlv a scanty supplv of dirty body 
linen, though these articles were fre- 
quently made of costly mat^ials. Stubbes 
describes men*s shirts of cambric and 
lawn, wrought with neecllework, the 
meanest costing a crown, but sometimes 
as much as ten pounds. A lady*6 shift is 
described, in a ballad, as one half <^ fine 
holland, the other of needlework. On 
new year's day, 1530, the hidy Elizabeth 
presented her brother, prince Edward^ 
with '* a shyrte of cam*yke, of her own 
woorkynffe." In 1577, the earl of 
Essex, men a student at Cambridge, 
paid Mrs. Croxton, in Cheapside, 40f. 
for four shirts, at lOs, a piece ; and IQs. 
for six handkerchiefs. Also, for a broad 
riding hat, 6s. Handkerchiefe were often 
wrought with silk and gold. It is need- 
less to say, that such linen seldom visited 
the wash tub, or the running stream, 
then resorted to for cleansing linen. 

The variety of articles of dress, worn 
even by children, is shown by a letter 
from lady Brien, who had the care of 
the princess Elizabeth, upon the death 
of her mother. The governess applies, 
''that she mav have som rayment; for 
she hath neither gown nor kertel, nor 
petecot, nor no manner of linnin for 
smokes, nor cerchefes, nor sieves, nor 
rayls, nor body-stychets, nor handoer* 
chers, n<»> mofelers, nor begins.*' The last 
article was a close cap worn by children. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
male dress became more inelegant. Large 
trunk hose, long waisted doublets, with 
short cloaks and ruib, are seen in the 
pictures of those times. The doublets 
were sometines qmlted ^r stu^Gsd with 
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five or six pounds of wool ; the breeches 
were also stuffed, and so large, that the 
seats of the parliament house being found 
too narrow for the new fashion, others 
of greater width were fixed. The cloaks 
were of all lengths and colours, and for 
general use, took the place of gowns ; 
they were often of costly materials, lined 
and bordered with fur. The anecdote of 
Raleigh's attracting the notice of queen 
Elizabeth, by spreading his new plush 
cloak over a dirty puddle, that she might 
step upon it, is well known. The cover- 
ing for the head varied from the fiat cap 
of the citizen to hats rising in a peak or 
sharp point, a foot or more above the 
bead. The best hats, felted of beaver, 
came from abroad, and cost 20s, or 30^. 
each. They were ornamented with fea- 
thers and embroidery, and even with gold 
bands of " massie goldsmiths' work." 

The hair was worn in divers fashions, 
'* sometimes polled, sometimes curled, 
or suffered to grow at length, like wo- 
men's lockes, many times cut ofi^ above 
or under the ears, round as by a woodden 
dish." The variety of beards was great, 
some shaven from the chin, not a few 
cut short, some made round, like a rub- 
bing brush ; others with a peak, or now 
and then suffered to grow long, " the 
barbers being grown to be so cunning in 
this behalf as me tailors." 

The armour, worn by nobles and the 
military, was chiefly plate armour, often 
elegant in form and workmanship. Henry 
Yii. paid for garnishing a sallett, or head 
piece, 88/. 1*. 4d, As the use of fire- 
arms prevailed, armour was less trusted to. 

The clergy wore their official costume. 
The higher orders, in the days of Popery, 
like Wolsey, indulged themselves in 
splendid apparel, often in addition to tlieir 
sacerdotal robes. The latter were costly : 
the father of queen Catherine Parr left 
to the abbey of Clairvaux, the vast sum 
of 1,600/., equal to 20,000/. at the pre- 
sent day, ** to buy copes and vestments." 
After the Reformation, these fine trap- 
pings nearly disappeared. Queen Eli- 
zabeth enforced the use of the surplice, 
or white robe, in the public services ; but 
in common life, the clergy were required 
to wear black gowns, ' * befitting scholars.' ' 

Physicians and lawyers wore their 
dress made full, and of a grave charac- 
ter. They usually walked with canes or 
staves. Swords or daggera were worn 
by all ranks of laymen, excepting the 
lower orders. The serving man, when 
attending his master abroad, frequenUy 



carried a short sword, and a small round 
shield or buckler. Street frays were 
common, and whatever weapons were at j 
•hand were used, both for attack and de- | 
fence. Even the apprentices had their 
bats or clubs ready. When attending 
their masters or misfresses at night, they ^ 
usually carried lanthorns; the nobility 
were attended, at night, by torch bearers. 

The variety of jewellery, worn by 
men and women, was very great; the 
forms were often elegant, h..^aly wrought 
and expensive. The lists of articles, pre- 
sented to queen Elizabeth by her court- ^ 
iers, contain many articles of this de- 
scription. Three may be inserted, se- 
lected almost at hazard. In 1582, "a 
juell being a shipp of golde, garnished 
with six faire dyamondes, and other 
small dyamondes and rubyes ; the sayles 
spredd abrode, with a word enamuled on 
them."^ **A juell of golde, being a 
catte and myce playing with her, gar- ^ 
nished with smale dyamondes and perle." 
"A fiower of golde, garnished virith 
sparckes of diamonds, rubyes, and 
ophales, with an agathe of her majestis' 
phisnamy (portrait) and a perle pen- 
dan te, with devices painted in it." These 
articles were carefully delivered to the 
officers whose duty it was to take charge 
of them. Rings, chains, and other or- 
naments, were prized by all ranks. The 
beaus, as well as the belles, of Elizabeth's 
reign, wore jewels, or ribands in their ears. 

During the '* twelve nights' reign" of 
the- lady Jane Grey, she had the crown 
jewels delivered to her : these, and other ^ 
valuables, she was afterwards required to 
give up. Mary seems to have looked 
very sharply after them ; for sundry arti- 
cles not being forthcoming, the lord 
treasurer had to apply for her majesty's 
gracious acquittance of what were de- 
ficient. Some are very singular to ap- 
f)ear in a list of royal possessions, ** A 
itde piece of a broken ring of gold," 
" Four old halfpence of silver," ** xvi.c/. 
two farthings and two halfpence," **A 
pair of twichers of silver," " Two shav- 
ing clothes, and fourteen pair of gloves j 
of divers sorts." Jane had previously given | 
up coin to the value of 541/. 13*. 2d, 

Shoes varied in shape and material. 
In the reign of Mary, square toes were 
fashionable ; an act, however, was passed 
to limit the width of the toes to six 
inches. Expensive buckles, and roses 
on the shoes, were introduced. Boots 
and spurs w«re often worn by men, when 
not on horseback. Shoes were com- 
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monl J fitted for each foot. Shakspeare 
describes an eager tailor newsmonger, 
with slippers, in his haste, " thrust upon 
contrary feet." We read of archers in 
scarlet boots, with yellow caps. Ladies 
began to wear corked shoes, or slippers, 
with raised heels. 

Woodstock was noted for gloves. 
Henry vn., in 1497, paid there 58, 4d, 
for sixteen pair of gloves. But gloves 
were often richly worked, and often per- 
fumed. One of Elizabeth's ministers 
wrote to the ambassador in Spain, to send 
a pair of perfumed gloves for himself, 
and another for his wife ; they were to 
be scented with orange flowers and jas- 
min. Perfumes were the general remedy 
for ill scents and the want of ventila- 
tion, thus increasing the evil. Elizabeth 
was very much displeased with ill scents, 
and would rate a courtier as *' a sloven,*' 
if he appeared ^ith shoes having the 
snotll of new leather. Mary Stuart 
complained much of ill scents during 
one of her abodes at Tutbury. Even 
now, though our houses are more airy, 
yet proper ventilation too generally is 
neglected. Perfumed pockets, scent 
boxes, and pomanders, or balls of per- 
fumes, were abundant and costly in the 
sixteenth century; also, oils, tinctures, 
and pomatums. Among the expenses of 
Henry vii. is a payment "to a Lum- 
bard, (a foreign merchant,) for muske 
and awmber, 17/. 5$,*' 

It was common for gentlewomen to 
wear small mirrors at their girdles, or to 
have them set in the fans they carried ; 
■ these fans often were expensive articles. 
Fans were often made of ostrich or other 
feathers. In 1578, lord North paid for 
one 335. 4d. A fan, presented to Eliza- 
beth, in 1589, was "of swanne down, 
with a maze of green velvet, embroidered 
with seed nearles, and a very small 
chayne of silver gilte ; and in the mid- 
dest a border, on both sides, of seed 
pearles ; sparkes of rubys and emeralds, 
and thereon a monster of gold, the head 
and breast mother of pearl.*' 

Articles of dress, at this period, being 
often so costly, it was common to leave 
them by will to relatives and friends. 
One person, of middle rank, tfius be- 
queathed his best black gown, guarded and 
faced with velvet; his shepe- coloured 
gown, guarded with velvet, and faced 
with coney or rabbits' fur; his short 
gown, faced with wolf, and laid with 
billiment, an inferior sort <Jf lace ; and 
another short gown, faced with fox. 



In her early days, queen Elizabeth 
was averse to fine clothes, and unwill* 
ingly complied with her sister Mary's 
orders that she should wear finer ap- 
parel; but she soon became fond of 
splendid garments : at her death, her 
wardrobe contained three thousand dif- 
ferent habits; but any one who looks 
through the long list of new year's pre- 
sents to the queen, will observe, that a 
large proportion of them were gifts on 
those occasions; and many of them, 
probably, never were worn by Elizabeth. 
In those of 1578, we find, ** a pettycote 
of tawny satten, reysed with four borders 
of enbrawdory, silver and golde, with 




wyer of golde, like scallop shelles, set 
with spangills, embrawdrea with a garde; 
with sondry byrds and flowers enbossed 
with golde, silver, and silke, set with 
sede perle.** In that year, considerably 
more than a hundred articles of dress 
were presented to the queen; and in 
some other years a still larger quantity. 
It was then customary, at times, to wear 
the garbs of difierent nations. 

Harrison, in 1586, after describing the 
vanity and variety of fashionable dress, 
laments, "how much cost is bestowed, 
now a dales, upon our bodies, and how 
little upon our soules ! How manie 
sutes of apparell hath the one, and how 
little furniture hath the other I How long 
time is asked in decking up of the first, 
and how little space left wherein to feed 
the latter.*' He then speaks of the difii- 
culty the tailor has in fitting his custom- 
ers, and what reproachful language he 
hai to bear. That advance in civiliza- 
tion, which teaches mutual forbearance, 
was then little known, though it is be- 
coming to every rank of life. 

The attention paid to dress, and the 
numerous changes in the apparel of this 
century, strongly impress upon the mind 
the declaration of holy writ, "that the 
fashion of this world passeth away.** 
Nor is the direction, given by St. Peter, 
to the females of his day, less important. 
" Whose adorning let it not be that out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and 
of wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel," etc. I Peter iii. 3—6. 

TRADES AND MANUFACTUBES. 

In the sixteenth century, trades were 
followed as regular occupations, oftexLth^ 
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manner of later times, btvt on a far more 
limited seale ; the large faetories of oar 
days were not then known. In the 
woollen trade, then the principal manu- 
facture of England, the large clothiers, 
such as Winch^mbe, styled Jack of New- 
bury, employed hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of workmen, who wrought mostly 
in their own houses. The large num- 
ber of Flemish refugees, sheltered by 
Elizabeth, gave a new impulse to this 
trade, and the wealth of the nation was 
much increased thereby. The cutlery 
trade was much enlarged by these stran- 
gers; the neighbourhood of Sheffield 
became the seat of this manufacture. 
We ftad the earl of Shrewsbury sending 
a box of Hallamshire whittells, or knites, 
as a present. 

The genera] progress of society caused 
the demand for iron to increase largely. 
Hie art of casting h-on was practised 
about 155Q. This soon became a very 
important and increasing branch of 
trade, and consumed large quantities of 
fuel. The iron works of Sussex and 
Kent soon cleared those districts, once 
coTered with forests; and had it not 
been found practicable to smelt the iron 
stone with pit coal, the trade must long 
ago have been extinct in England. The 
iron trade now is only carried on in dis- 
tricts where pit coal abounds. But 
even in Lancashire, in the seventh year 
of queen Elizabeth, the. furnaces were 
stopped, because the cattle required the 
tops and croppings of trees for suste- 
nance in winter. The reusing of artifi- 
cial food for their supply was not then 
practised. 

Mining much increased : considerable 
sums were expended in such adventures, 
with all the vicissitudes that attend these 
operations at the present day. A con- 
siderable quantity of silver, at one time, 
was found in Cfomwall. But the ab- 
surdity of attempting the transmutation 
of metals still continued, and even in- 
- creased. 

In liOndon, and other large cities, the 
difierent trades had their several gilds, 
or companies, and for the most part the 
artizans of the same line lived near to- 
gether. Their rules tended to cramp 
the progress of trade; the true princi- 
ples of commerce were then little under-* 
stood. 

Mary, in her short reign, interfered 
with the progress of commerce, by de- 
manding loans from the merchants, and 
sometimes stopping exportation. Eliza- 



beth had more enlarged views ; she en- 
couraged commercial transactions, and 
sometimes furnished capital for difficult 
enlerprises. 

In foreign commerce, merchants 
formed companies, to raise capital, to 
afford mutual protection, and to keep 
out interlopers. Among these compa- 
nies were the Merchants Adventurers, 
and the Russian company. Towards 
the close of the reign of Elizabeth, the 
East India Company began ; but not hi 
a permanent or connected form. Indi- 
viduals subscribed sums of money, as 
best suited their views ; fleets were Ikted 
out, and commodities exported, in lieti 
of which the products of the east were 
brought home. The cargoes being sold, 
the amount realized was divided among 
the adventurers, in proportion to the ca- 
pital each had supplied. The first fleet 
sailed in May, 1601, with a charter of 
privikges, under captain James Lancft*- 
ter. '[Die capital subscribed was 69,S7SL 
It returned in September, 1603, when 
the adventurers realized a handsome 
profit. 

Several other voyages, upon the same 
principle, followed; the clear profits 
realized, varied from doubling to trebling 
the original outiay. It is to l^ remarked, 
that the amount of bullion sent out much 
exceeded the value of the goods ex- 
ported. 

Foreign commerce was also largelj 
increased by the discovery, or rather re- 
discovery of America, at the close of 
the fifteenth century, though this result 
was indirect, rather than direct, so far 
as England was concerned. The word 
re- discovery is used advisedly, as there 
is no reason to doubt but that the North- 
men made continual voyages from Ice- 
land to North America, from the tenth 
to the twelfth centuries ; this, however, 
does not lessen the merit and persever- 
ance of Columbus. Towards the close 
of Elizabeth*s reign, plantations, or set- 
tlements were formed on the main land 
of North America, in consequence of 
the voyages and discoveries of Cabot. 

Tobacco and potatoes were introduced 
by sir Walter Raleigh ; the latter valu- 
able root being planted by him in Ire- 
land; but Hawkins is said to have 
brought it first from New Spain, in 
1565. 

The discovery of Newfoundland, in 
the reign of Henry vn., has been noticed ; 
among the expenditure of that monard^ 
we find, *'To him fha^fqf^ the new 
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isle, lOl, ;" and " To the men of Bristol 
that foand the isle, 51" The mistaken 
desire to find a northern passage to 
China and the East Indies, was* the prin- 
cipal cause why England profited so 
little by voyages of discovery; and 
their feeble attempts at colonization of 
North America were long nnsuccess- 
M. 

The greatest evil that affected trade 
and commerce, during the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, was the increase of monopo- 
lies. The sparing or avaricious dispo- 
sition of that princess, rendered her un- 
willing to reward her courtiers and 
officers by direct gifts of money ; but 
she was more easily* prevailed upon to 
grant monopolies of various commodities. 
In 1601, this listincluded a great number 
of articles, both of manufacture and com- 
merce, from currants and ox shin bones, 
brashes, paper, glasses, new drapery, 
and dried pilchards, to seacoal, oil, and 
importation of Spanish wool. One of 
the most oppressive, was the monopoly 
of salt, the price of which was thereby 
raised, in some places, from sixteen 
pence to fifteen shillings the bushel. 
One member had the courage to ask, 
** Is not bread among them ? if it be not 
now, it will be before next parliament.** 
Upon the evils of this system it is un- 
necessary to enlarge; the only lawful 
ijionopoly is that where skill and atten- 
tion secures a preference, and which 
continues no longer than the consumer 
finds it his interest to support the 
same. 

The improvement of the coin was 
one of the most valuable proceedings of 
Elizabeth, and was very beneficial to 
commerce. The amount of coined mo- 
ney, in circulation at the close of her 
reign, is estimated at 4,000,CM)0/. 

Mistaken views still caused interest 
for money lent to be reckoned usurious, 
and therefore unfair, if not quite unlaw- 
ful; but in 1571, a law was passed, 
allowing interest at ten per cent, per an- 
num, to be charged on money borrowed 
or lent. But die most exorbitant ad- 
vantages were often obtained on loans. 
One writer describes the manner in 
which spendthrift heirs were made • to 
pay fourscore in the hundred, or eighty 
per cent, in the year. He describes 
even poor women pledging a silver thim- 
ble for sixpence, being compelled to pay 
a halfpenny a week, if they wishe«l not 
to lose the article pawned. 



fiDUCATION. 

That onward progress of the mind 
which, under the Divine blessing, le(>to 
the Reformation in England, caused in- 
creased attention to education. The de- 
ficiency that prevailed in this respect, 
immediately before the Reformation, is 
shown by a plan devised early in the 
sixteenth century, to discover tne writer 
of a seditious placard. The aldermen 
of London were togo round their wards, 
and to require all persons who could 
write to do so in their presence, and to 
compare these specimens of handwriting 
with the placard. At that time, the city 
of London had more than three times 
the number of inhabitants it has at the 
present day. In the country, a still 
smaller proportion would be able to read 
and write. The learning then most en- 
couraged, appears from some of the ex- 
penses of Henry vii. ** To a priest, 
for making a prognostication, l/. To 
an astronomer for a prognostication, 81. 
6s, Sd. To one that showed auintes- 
centia, in rewarde, 2/. To a multiplier, 
in the Tower of London, 33/. 6*. 6d.** 
At that period, alchemy and fortune 
telling were the Sciences, falsely so called, 
that were best rewarded. 

The desire to keep the people in ig- 
norance was shown not long before, in 
1446, by the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of London ordaining 
that there should be **five scholes ot 
gramer and no moo,** in the city, and 
that all others ihould be discontinued, 
although the number of inhrbitants at 
that period was very great. But before 
the downfall of Popery, many became 
convinced, that for the soul to be with- 
out knowledge is not good. Many per- 
sons endowed schools, instead of leav- 
ing wealth to monastic establishments. 
Among these was Bean Colet, who 
founded St. Paul's school in 1510, where 
Greek was first publicly taught by Lilly. 
He placed the direction and support of 
his school under the Mercers' Company, 
assigning as a reason, the integrity he 
had observed in the conduct of London 
merchants. Thus he conveyed a strong 
though tacit censure, upon his own ec- 
clesiastical fraternity, and intimated his 
apprehension that they would probably 
ere long be cast down from the autho- 
rity they usurped, by their claims to 
be considered as '* lords over God's 
heritage,** instead of being examples to 
^ the flock. 
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After the destruction of the monas- 
teries, the number of public schools was 
largely increased and endowed. Most 
of the free schools now existing may be 
traced to the reign of Elizabeth. West- 
minster and Merchant Tailors' schools 
were founded early in her reign. And 
we are to remember that the instruction 
directed to be given in the free schools, 
was the best then known ; the error has 
been, that a general principle of allow- 
ing improvements to be introduced under 
proper authorities, has not been esta- 
olished: thus many of the advantages 
the founders intended to confer, have 
now been lost or misapplied. 

During the reigns of Henry viii. and 
Edward vi., the contrast between the 
Papists and the reformers was especially 
manifested in regard to education. Gar- 
diner and other bigoted Papists always 
threw every impediment in their power, 
in the way of educating the people. 
Cranmer, Becon, and others, who op- 
posed errbr, did all in their power to 
promote education. In reference to 
some schools, established at Canterbury, 
which the Romanists wished to restrict 
to the higher classes, the primate 
said, that ** to exclude the plough- 
man's son and the poor man's son from 
the benefit of learnmg, was as much as 
to say that God should not be at liberty 
to bestow his great gifts of grace, but 
as men shall appoint them to be em- 
ployed, according to their fancy, and not 
according to his will and pleasure." Dur- 
ing the reigns of Edward vi. and Eliza- 
beth, even the highest offices of state 
were open to men of all ranks, distin- 
guished for their learning, and many of 
the brightest ornaments of that day rose 
from the lower orders. But Cranmer 
declared, that one great error prevailed 
in most places of education, namely, un- 
due severity, and corporal correction to 
a cruel extent. Ascham, in his School- 
master, written about 1 563, strongly ex- 
poses this error. His remarks are well 
worthy of attention at the present day ; 
he says, this ** system of beating and fear 
is the cause that commonly the young 
gentlemen of England go so unwillingly 
to school, and run so fast to the stable. 
For in very deed, fond schoolmasters, 
by fear, do beat them into the hatred 
for learning ; and wise riders, by gentle 
allurements, do breed up in them the 
' love of riding. They find fear and bond- 
age in schools; they feel liberty and 



freedom in stables, which causes them 
utterly to abhor the one, and most gladly 
to learn the other." A visit to some 
of the most celebrated of our public 
schools at the present time, would ex- 
emplify the truth of this remark. 

In the preceding centuries, female 
education was much neglected, but now 
it was attended to. Young females of 
the higher ranks were not only in- 
structed in needlework, music, and other 
accomplishments, they generally were 
taught some modem languages, and 
Latin, and even Greek. Not only were 
the queens, Mary, Elizabeth, and Mary 
Stuart, and Jane Grey, thus instructed, 
all who were considered gentlewomen, 
received more or less of literary in- 
struction. Lady Burleigh, the daughter 
of sir Thomas Cook, wrote a letter in 
Greek to the university of Cambridge. 
Ascham says she spoke that language 
as fluently as English. Her youngest 
sister was well skilled in Hebrew. Udal 
speaks with pleasure of its being ''a 
common thyng to see young virgins so 
nowzled and trained in the study of 
letters, that they willingly set al vain 
pastymes at nought for learning's 
sake." 

Considerable attention was given to 
penmanship. Edward vi. and his sis- 
ters wrote legibly and well. Among the 
interesting relics of those times, is the 
copy book of queen Elizabeth, when a 
child :' in it is a loose paper on which 
she tried her pens: she seems usually 
to have done so by writing the name 
of her beloved brother Edward. After 
receiving the first rudiments of their 
education, young females, as well as 
young men, were often placed in some 
noble family, \\iiere they, received far- 
ther instruction ; and while acting as de- 
pendents, they were trained in the man- 
ners of the age. Literary acquirements 
did not unfit the females of that day 
from being generally . useful. It was 
said of the court ladies^' '^ there was in 
a manner none of them, but when they 
be at home can help to supply the ordi- 
nary want of the kitchen with a number 
of delicate dishes of their own devis- 
mg. 

The classical attainments led to an 
elaborate display of acquaintance with 
heathen mythology and fabulous history. 
Every procession and public exhibition 
displayed this. The pastry cooks were 
trained to show their skill in classical' 
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deyices; the tapestry on the walls, the 
pictures and the statues, all had refer- 
ence to these subjects, of which it may 
be truly said "it is hard to touch 
pitch and not be defiled.** 

Elizabeth patronized learning; her 
court exemplified this, and it was not 
altogether of the unprofitable sort just 
alluded to. Harrison describes every of- 
fice as having a Bible, or Foxe's Acts, 
or both, placed in it, besides some his- 
tories and chronicles, ** to avoid idleness 
and to prevent sundry transgressions.*' 
The nobility were thereby excited to 
patronize authors; Spenser and many 
o thers weresupported and encouraged. 
The expenses for the education of the 
sons of sir William Cavendish, at Eton, 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
contain many items illustrative of that 
day. A week's charge for food, was 5s. 
two pair of shoes cost Is, 4d.j Esop's 
Fables 4d. The whole yearly expense 
of two boys and their man servant, in- 
cluding clothes, books, and other charges, 
was 12/. 125. 7d, Parents who have 
two sons now at Eton, or any other great 
public school, find the charge increased 
far beyond the difference in the value 
of money ; while it may be inquired, 
whether the improvement in the edu- 
cation imparted, has kept pace with the 
advance of knowledge since that time. 
In 1514, the expense of a scholar at the 
university, could be defrayed by five 
pounds annually; it increased by the 
end of the century with the general rise 
in prices. But the fare of what were 
called poor scholars, was very different 
from the present day. Lever describes 
it at Cambridge, about the middle of 
the century, thus : — " There be divers 
ther whych rise dayly betwixe foure and 
fyve of the clocke in the mornynge, and 
from fyve untyll syxe of the clocke use 
commen prayer, wyth an exhortacion 
of God's worde, in a commen chapell ; 
and from syxe unto ten of the clocke 
use ever eyther jMryvate study or com- 
men lectures. At ten of the clocke, 
they go to dinner, whereat they be con- 
tent with a penye piece of beefe amongst 
four, havyng a few potage, made of the 
broth of the same beefe, wyth salte and 
oatmele, and nothynffe elles. After this 
slender dinner, they be eyther teachinge 
or learninge untyll five of the clocke in 
the eveninge, wnen as they have a sup- 
per not much better than their dynner. 
Immediatelye after the which, they goo 
eyther to reasoninge in problems, or unto 



summe other studye, until it be nine or 
ten of the clocke ; and then being with- 
out fyre are feyne to walke or run up 
and down haulfe an houre, to get a 
heate on their fete, when they go to bed. 
These be mennes, not werye of their 
paynes, but verye sorye to leve theyr 
studye ; and sure they oe not able some 
of them to continue lor lacke of neces- 
sary exhibicion and relief." At Oxford, 
some years before, the case according to 
sir Thomas More was even worse, he 
says that **poore schoUers of Oxforde, 
goe a begging with bags and wallets, 
and sing Salve Regina at rich men's 
doores, where for pitie some goode folkes 
will give their mercifuU charitie." 

In the reign of queen Mary, 13/. 6s. 
Sd. was considered a competent amount 
for a year's expenses of a young man 
engaged in the study of the law at the 
inns of court. But contrast with these 
accounts of the poor scholar, the expenses 
of the earl of Essex at Cambridge, in 
1 577. In one quarter, five pair of shoes, 
5s. y and a pair of winter boots, Qs. For 
rushes and dressing the chamber, 4«. 
My lord's commons for the quarter, 54«. 
His lordship's cizinge, 35^. ; breakfast 
for the quarter, 23*. ; meat on fasting 
nights and times extraordinary, 25*. ; the 
laundress for washing, 6s. 8d. The total 
of the quarter's charge, 45/. lO*. 2d. Ex- 
penses of a journey to court, 29/. 1 7s. Sd, 
Apparel for the same time, 21/. Ss. 6d. 
At the same period, his tutor writes of 
"his extreme necessitie of apparell," 
and that there was danger *^ he shall not 
only be thrid bare, but ragged." 

Ascham, when stating that he did not 
desire to confine young gentlemen to 
** the tongues of learning," or that they 
should be "always poring on a book," 
gave a list of what he considered gentle- 
manlike pastimes, which he woulcl have 
made a part of education, "to ride 
comely, to run fair at the tilt or ring, 
to play at all weapons, to shoot fair in 
bow, and surely in gun, to vault lustily, 
to run, to leap, to wrestle, to swim, to 
dance comely, to sing and play on in- 
struments cunningly ; to hawk, to hunt, 
to play at tennis ana all pastimes gener- 
ally which be joined with labour, used 
in open place, and on the daylight, be 
not only comely and decent, but very 
necessary for a courtly gentleman to 
use." Observe, here is no recommend- 
ation of idle games of chance, which 
always lead to gambling. Another ex- 
tract from Ascham is as afpUcahUito 
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the present thne as his own day. " God 
keep us in his fear, God graft in us 
the true knowledge of his word, with a 
forward will to follow it, and so to bring 
forth the sweet fruits of it; and then 
shall he preserve us by his grace from 
all manner of terrible days. The re- 
medy of this doth not stand -only in 
making good common laws for the whole 
realm ; but also, and perchance chiefly, 
in observing private discipline every man 
careftilly in his own house : and namely, 
if special regard be had to youth, and 
that not so much in teaching them what 
is good as in keeping them from that 
which is ill. Therefore, if wise fathers 
be not aware in weeding from their chil- 
dren ill things and ill company, as they 
were in grafting them in learning, and 
providing for them good schoolmasters, 
what fruit they shall reap of all their 
cost and care, common experience doth 
tell." 

TRAVEIiLIMG AND INNS. 

During the sixteenth century, travelling 
was mostly on horseback ; the state of the 
roads generally was too bad for wheel 
carriages. Females usually rode behind 
their servants. Even queens, if not 
good horsewomen, rode behind their 
officers. Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VII., the young queen of Scotland, thus 
made her first entry into Edinburgh, 
She travelled part of the way from Lon- 
don in a litter, or close carriage, but was 
usually mounted on horseback when 
passing a city or large town. 

From the expenses of Henry vii., it 
appears that six new chariot horses cost 
10/.; they would be cart horses now. 
1/. 5s. Sd. was paid for hire of a chariot, 
(a wagon,) with the driver and six 
horses, /or fourteen days. Ihiring one 
of this king*s progresses, was paid " to 
yomen riding in the countre for to 
serche for the sekenes, I3«. 4d.** That 
is, to inquire whether there was any in- 
fectious disease in the direction whither 
the king was going. Also October 1, 
1497, paid for a guide from Wells to 
Bath, m reward, Is, Sd, These items 
show how imperfect the communications 
in the country were at that period. In 
1555, the first general law for repairing 
the highways of England was passed. 
It was followed by six more in the reign 
of Mary, and ninet^n in that of Eliza- 
beth, 

Both Elkabeth and Mary Stuart were 



good riders. The latter, on Several oc- 
casions, rode in man*S apparel. There 
were coaches for the infirm and sick, 
or for occasions of state. Queen Eliza- 
beth rode in one on some state occasion^. 
Sir Wilham Cecil, chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, rode thither in a coach, to at- 
tend the queen in 1564, having hart 
his leg ; but it was thought disgraceful 
for a man to ride in a coach if in health. 
These coaches were only ornamented wa- 
gons. They had neither springs nor glas* 
windows ; but were often richly carved, 
and had canopies and curtains. At the sides 
were projecting seats called boots, nsindly 
occupied by attendants. A privy seal 
of queen Mary describes "one wagtm 
of tymbre work for ladies and gentle- 
women of our pevye chamber, with 
wheeles and axeftrees, strakes, nayles, 
clowts, and all manner of work, there- 
too apperteyninge, fine redde cloths to 
kever and line the same wagon, fringed 
with redde sylke and lyned wifli redde 
buckerum, paynted witn redde colours ; 
collers, drawghts of red lether, hamer 
clothes with our armes and badges of 
our colours, and all other things apper- 
teininge unto the same wagon." 

Hired wagons were sometimes tned 
for travellers ; but regular stage con- 
veyances were not known. Relays of 
post horses were kept on the great road 
for the accommodation of travellers, who 
could proceed on horseback with toler- 
able rapidity when the weather wac ffixe, 
and the roads good. Essex came ^oift 
from Ireland, when he heard tbmt flw 
queen was displeased by his proceeding's, 
and arrived oefore any intelligenee m 
his design had been receivied. Among 
other particulars relative to travelltn^, " 
may be mentioned sir Robert Osrn 
winning 2000/. by wagers gained by mf 
going on foot in twelve days from Ixm-» 
don to Berwick. 

At the xonraiencement of the six- 
teenth century, a great part of traYellfiDig'* 
was in pilgrimages; sometimes mattefir 
of business were connected with dl«K 
journeys, but they were more treqottSlif 
excursions of pleasure and even cff hHK 
morality. Latimer and Erasmus biEW 
fully (described the real character mt 
results of pilgrimages. After the «fi#s 
lition of monasteries, travellers had 10' 
places of resort, excepthig inns ; <lf dlM 
the larger ones usually retained l^e IMl 
of an open courtysu*d, wffh galledS 
around, communicating with tSur fiiMft 
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The innkeeper now became a per- 
sons^e of considerable note and import- 
ance in the town. In country places, 
where the liTing was a scanty provision 
for the incumbent, sometimes that per- 
sonage also was the tavemkeeper, and en- 
tertained travellers. Harrison says, that 
before the Reformation it was common for 
those who desired good wine to purchase 
it from *• the cleargie and religious men," 
as it was known that they would neither 
drink nor be served of the worst ; and 
that the merchant would fear future 
punishment, if he served them with 
other than the best. A writer of the 
latter part of the century, enumerates 
the many attentions a traveller receives at 
an inn. He closes with saying, ** Should 
he object to -any charge, the host is 
ready to alter it.** Harrison, in 1586, 
describes that **ech commer is sure to 
lie in cleane sheets," no charge for his 
bed was made to a horseman, but a foot 
traveller had to pay a penny. He says, 
"Every man may use his inn as his 
own house in England.** In large towns 
there were as many as from twelve to 
sixteen inns ; in some instances, SOL or 
40/. M^as expended in **gorgeousness of 
their verle signes,** to tempt travellers. 

The danger to travellers from thieves 
was considerable. We read in 1599, 
of both horsemen and footmen, ^* dis- 
guising themselves with beardes that 
they carry about them in their pockets, 
which do frequent and use about Layton 
and Snaresbrook, near London.** Salis- 
bury plain was very dangerous, from the 
resort of thieves and highwaymen. A 
particular account of robbers at Gad*s 
hill, hear Rochester, in 1590, shows 
' that Shaksjieare describes the robbers 
connected with prince Henry, from his 
own times. The leader wore ** a vizard 
grey bearde ;** he administered an oath 
to the persons robbed, that they should 
not raise the hue and cry, and gave 
- them a watchword to pass other thieves 
of the same company. There were com- 
panies of thieves in other counties. The 
carriers of Ludlow were robbed of 300/. 
A party of twenty clothiers were set 
upon in Berkshire, but they lost not 
more than 10/. In other places, from 
Cambridge across the country to Somer- 
setshire, were similar gangs of robbers. 
In Warwickshire, a robbery was com- 
mitted on a Mr. Spencer in his own 
house, wherein about twenty-four per- 
sons were concerned. 

There was no regular speedy, national 



conveyance for letters. They were sent 
by such opportunities as offered, or by 
the carriers of goods. In cases of im- 
portance, special couriers ^ere employed. 
In 1577, the expense of sending lord 
North's sister in a litter from Kutling, 
near Newmarket, to London, was 37^. 
9d. The expense of a foot post from 
the same distance, varied from Ss, Od, 
to 4«,. ; but the messenger was at least 
two days on the route : the letter would 
now be carried for a penny in a few 
hours ! 

A large expense was incurred by the 
numerous communications of the go- 
vernment during the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, especially with Scotland. There 
were postmasters at different stations on 
that line, who were responsible for the 
forwarding of the despatches. The su- 
perscription of the letters is often curious, 
urging the messenger to use the utmost 
haste. In his northern correspondence, 
lord Burghley had the covers regularly 
marked with the time of the arrival of 
the messenger at the different post sta- 
tions. One instance is as follows :— ^ 

** To sir RaflT Sadler and sir James 
Crofts, knights at Barwicle W. Cecill, 
for liff; lifl^ Uff; 25th of November, at 
Westminster. 

Received at Styelton, the xxvi di^ of 
November, at six of clocke at nite. 

Received at Neverke the xxvli day of 
November, at ix of the clocke in the 
morning. 

Received at the xxviii day 

of November, at ii of the clocke at after- 
noon. 

Received at Newcastell, the first of De- 
cember, at xi of the clocke before noon.*' 

A letter now posted at Westminster 
at six o'clock on the 25th of November, 
would reach Newcastle soon after mid- 
night of the next day, or in about thh^y 
hours ; and this for the cost of one penny, 
while the speed is likely to be still far- 
ther increased. 

A letter from the council at Green- 
wich to the earl of Shrewsbury, in May 
1550, has this inscription, '* Hast, for 
thy lyf, post, hast, for thy lyf, post, 
hast, hast, for thy lyf, hast, hast, hast, 
for diy lyf, post, hast.** This was only 
to tell the earl to prepare suitable enter- 
tainment for the marquis de Mayne, 
afterwards duke of Guise, who ww 
shortly to. pass through the north on his 
way to Scotland. 'Such injunctions,* as 
they became more numerous, would by 
degrees, lose their S§g6^y^OOg[e 
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WINTER AN EMBLEM OF DEATH. 

The seasons of the year have been 
aptly compared with the various stages 
in the life of man. Spring, when nature 
bursts into new life, and with such grace 
unfolds its growing charms, amidst alter- 
nate smiles and tears, beautifully shadows 
forth the period of infancy and youth ; 
summer, with its full-blown beauties, 
and its vigorous powers, represents the 
maturity of manhood; autumn, when 
the golden harvests are reaped, and the 
fields are stripped of their honours, and 
exhausted nature begins to droop, is a 
striking figure of the finished laoours, 
the grey hairs, and the advancing feeble- 
ness of old age ; while winter, cold, de- 
solate, and lifeless, indicates, with an 
accuracy not more remarkable than it is 
affecting, the rigid features and prostrate 
energies of the human frame in death. 

This dismal month of December, 
which closes the year, seems peculiarly 
calculated to remind us of human decay. 
The vital powers which produced and 
sustained vegetation are withdrawn ; the 
forests are leafless ; hill and dale mourn 
their faded verdure; a dismal gloom 
covers the face of the sky, and cheerless 
desolation reigns. Recollections of the 
past,, and anticipations of the future, 
oppress the sensitive mind. Let us turn 
our thoughts, then, on the congenial sub- 
ject of death : it is the common lot of 
every thing that lives. From the micro- 
scopic insect to man, the lord of the 
earth, all must die. Each has its spring, 
its summer, and its autumn ; each, also, 
has its winter. With some, life is liter- 
ally but a single day — or less, a single 
hour, perhaps; others survive the com- 
mon period of human existence ; but the 
various stages of life belong to the ephe-. 
mera, as well as to the elephant ; and the 
former fulfils the end of its being, as well 
as the latter ; while the minutes of the one 
are perhaps as equally pregnant with in- 
cidents, as the days of the other. 

Death is gloomy and revolting, if we 
look only at its externals. Who, that 
has seen a lifeless corpse, has been able 
to remain unmoved, by the affecting con- 
trast to its former self, which it ex- 
hibited? The closed and sunken eye, 
which er^while beamed with intelligence, 
or sparkled with delight ; the motionless 
lips, which gave utterance to sentiments of 
wisdom and of piety, or, perhaps, of reck- 
lessJ^oUy and unblushing falsehood ; the 
heart, which beat \»ith feeling, and the 
head which meditated, planned, and 



formed conclusions — what are they now? 
A heap of lifeless clay ; a mass of cor- 
ruption ; food for worms ! 
, But, when we look deeper, and regard 
death with the eye of reason and religion, 
it assumes a very different aspect. The 
body is but the house of the soul. The 
feeble tenement has fallen into decay, 
and its living inmate has removed. It 
is but the covering in which the chry- 
salis was confined ; the time of its change 
has arrived, and it has burst its sheU, to 
expatiate in a new life; or rather it is 
the instrument with which an inteUi- 
gent being performed its work ; the task 
is finished ; the instrument is worn out 
and cast away ; the artificer has gone 
to other laboprs. 

Such is the conclusion of reason, and 
the analogy of nature gives countenance 
to the view. Nothing is annihilated. 
Every thing, indeed — organized matter 
above all — ^grows old, corrupts, and de- 
cays ; but it does not cease to exist, it 
only changes its form. The herbs, the 
flowers, and the leafy pride of spring and 
summer, wither, fall, and are mingled 
with their parent earth ; but from tneir 
mouldering remains, elements are fur- 
nished which clothe a new year with 
vegetable life, as fresh, and abundant, 
and lovely as before. Nature is not 
dead, but sleepeth. The seeds, roots, 
and buds of the year that are past, are 
preserved, through the winter, with ad- 
mirable care, till the voice of a new 
spring calls them once more into life, 
that the seasons may again run their 
course, and autumn may again spread 
her liberal feast. Neither does the soul 
perish. It has ^'shufSed off its mortal 
coil,** but it has not ceased to live. This 
is a conclusion at which we confidently 
arrive. 

What, then, has become of this ethe- 
real spark ? Reason cannot tell ; but 
conjecture has been rife. Some have 
imagined, that the disembodied spirit 
passes into other bodies, and runs a new 
course of birth, life, and death, in new 
forms ; that all living things, from the 
lowest to the highest grade, are possessed 
of souls, which either have animated, or 
may yet animate, human frames; and 
that a constant change from species to 
species, and from individual to in- 
dividual, is taking place, regulated, in 
some mysterious way, by the law of re- 
tribution. This ingenious fancy, whi^ 
has been called the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis or transmigration, has been 
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widely disseminated tbrougH the exten- 
sive regions of the East, and has given a 
very peculiar mould to the practices, and 
even to the moral character of those 
who receive it. A prouder and more 
metaphysical philosophv, which prevails 
in the same quarter or the world, has 
offered another solution of the question. 
All life, it is said by the followers of this 
sect, is but an emanation from the great 
fountain of existence ; a drop from the 
universal ocean of life. Death comes, 
and the emanation is absorbed ; the drop 
returns to the ocean, and mingles, un- 
dbtinguished, with its parent element. 

Another doctrine, well known, because 
associated with all our classical recollec- 
tions, is that of Greece and Rome ; 
which assigns to souls a separate state of 
existence in the infernal regions, where 
rewards and punishments are awarded, 
according to the good or evil deeds of a 
present life. The puerile fables, false 
morality, and fanciful traditions, which 
are mingled with this doctrine, tend to 
debase and render contemptible, what 
might otherwise be considered as the 
germ of a purer faith. 

All that history records, or modern 
discoveries have ascertained, of the belief 
of mankind on this subject of vital im- 
portance, tends to show the impotence of 
human reason ; and shuts us up to the 
revealed word of God, as the only source 
of light and of hope, as regards the 
future destiny of man. The soul sur- 
vives the grave, but where does it go ? 
What new forms of being does it as- 
sume? What conflicts and what tri- 
umphs are reserved for it ? These are 
questions which curiosity, that powerful 
principle, unites with every selfish and 
every ennobling feeling of the human 
heart, to urge on the attention. And 
what is the answer which the Divine 
oracles return ? Man is a sinner, and 
** the wages of sin is death." Such is 
the appalling response. And what is 
death ? Not the separation of the soul 
from the body merely, but the separation 
of both soul and body from God for 
ever. And is there no remedv ? Not 
in the power of man, but in the grace 
and mercy of God. *< God so loved the 
world, that he sent his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
might not perish, but have everlasting 
life." The incarnate Son of the eternd 
God is our Saviour. He came to earth, 
and assumed our form and nature, that 
He might take away sin by the sacrifice 



of himself. His own words are, ''I 
am the resurrection and the life; he 
that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live : and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me, shall never 
die," John xi. 25, 26. 

Blessed assurance ! But does it be- 
long to all ? Alas, no ! It belongs 
only to believers. All else are excluded. 
What, then, is the portion of unbeliev- 
ers? There is only one answer, 
"Spiritual death." Their inheritance 
is, the undying worm, and the un- 
quenchable fire. The offer of life has 
been freely made, and they have re- 
iected it. It has been urged upon them 
by every motive ; it has been enforced 
by every sanction, and yet they have re- 
jected it. The means of grace, the warn- 
ings and lessons of Providence, in the 
varied occurrences of life, have all been 
employed in vain. They have chosen 
death, and have sealed their own doom. 

But to you, who close with the offered 
redemption, it is not less secure, than it 
is glorious in the means employed, and 
unspeakably gracious in the blessings be- 
stowed. By the vicarious sufferings of 
the Son of God, sin is punished, and 
the sinner absolved; eternal justice is 
satisfied ; and infinite holiness is recon- 
ciled. From the horrors of impending 
destruction, the guilty descendant of 
Adam is introduced to anticipations of 
everlasting life ; the child of Satan has 
become an adopted child of God ; the 
heir of hell, a joint-heir with Christ of 
the blessedness of heaven. 

What, then, is death? It is to the 
Christian but the passing away of a 
feverish dream, and an awaking to the 
glorious realities of an endless and un- 
clouded day. This at least it is, as far 
as regards his soul. But his body goes 
down to the grave, and, for all that we 
can perceive, is finally resolved into its 
native elements. Yet it is not so. A germ 
remains. It is like seed buried in win- 
ter, by the sower, beneath the sluggish 
soil, that it may undergo a mysterious 
change, and rise again to life, in a new 
season, under a more propitious sky. 
The spring of an eternal year will come. 
It will breathe on the dry bones, and 
they shall live. Then shall the soul be 
re- united to its material frame, ''sown 
a naturd body, but raised a spiritual 
body;" and this mysterious re-union, 
which seems essential to the perfect hap* 
piness of human beings, will consum- 
mate the appointed period, when death, 
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Ih« last enemy, shall be ^' swallowed iw 
in Tictory ; when time itself shall 
perish, along with the revolution of sea- 
sons; and when one vast, changeless, 
incomprehensible etemitj, shall embrace 
all. 



ANTIQUITY AND NOYELTY. 

A pair of PortraiU. 

HOVEIiTT. 

I HAVE already introduced to the read- 
ers of the Visitor my uncle's neighbour, 
Mr. Kennedy, who was as famous for the 
eager adoption of every thing new, as 
was Mr. Dormer for his rigid adherence 
to every thing old. Meet with him when 
and where you would, he was sure to be 
full of some new project, and the newest 
was invariably the best that ever entered 
the mind of num. It was, however, a 
matter of no unfrequent occurrence for 
the wheel of his opinion so completely to 
change its position and aspect, that in less 
than six months the project which had 
been exalted as the very best was degraded 
as the very worst. I will mention a few 
instances of his versatility. 

" My dear sir," said he to my uncle, 
" have you heard of this new plant, the 
mangel-wurzel ? ** 

" Yes," said my uncle, " I have heard 
it well spoken of, and intend to give it a 
trial. Ihave ordered a small piece of 
land to be parted off for the purpose. I 
was in company the other day with a 
practical agriculturist, who strongly re- 
commends it for the use of cattle." 

** Oh, not for cattle merely. It is use 
ful for ten thousand purposes, and by far 
the most profitable crop that can be raised. 
I intend to devote the whole of my land 
to it ; in fact, all hands are at this uk)- 
ment employed in getting it in; and 
I should strongly recommend you to do 
the same. If all agriculturists were as 
sensible of its value as myself, there 
would be many thousands of acres imme- 
diately devoted to its growth." 

** Perhaps more than could well be 
spared from other purposes. I hope that 
in your zeal for mangel-wurzel, you mo- 
dern fiEurmers will not forget that wheat, 
barley, oats, and beans ako are useful." 

"No fear of their being forgotten 
while yourself and old Dormer are con- 
servatives for the county of every thing 
that is old-fashioned. Ihave been argu- 
ing with Dormer these two hours and 
more, but he is as stubborn as a mule. 
He wiU not sow even an ounce of the 



seed on all his extenMve grounds; Mid 
why ? just because it is new." 

** I don't agree with my friend Dor- 
mer there; diough it is new, it may 
be good : that remains to be proved. 
Meanwhile I prefer for the present year 
trying the experiment on a small scale ; 
then, according as it turns out, I shall be 
able to form a judgment to what extent 
it may be desirable to cultivate it in 
future." 

"Well, I am no half-and-half man ; 
when I do take up a thing, I go into it 
with all my heart. Let me earnestly 
recommend you to devote at least a few 
acres to it. It is sure to answer. "When 
you see the produce of your small piece 
of land, you will regret that you had not 
ten times as much. 

" Then it will be easy to increase my 
stock another year ; meanwhile, there are 
enough of you eager experimentalists to 
try the matter on a larger scale, and I 
most sincerely wish you all the success 
you anticipate." 

"Well, Mr. Kennedy," said Mr. Dor- 
mer, s(»ne months afterwards, "how 
comes on your new-fangled, crop of man- 
gel-wurzel ? I suppose you clear cent, 
per cent, more than by the old staple 
growth." My uncle, who was present, 
observed that the subject did not appear 
particularly agreeable to Mr. Kennedy, 
and endeavoured to spare him the em- 
barrassment of a reply by saying that he 
had a little plot of the plant, and was 
much pleased with it. The produce was 
very satisfactory^ and it i^ppeared to aii<- 
swer the purposes for which it had been 
recommended. He thought that on 
suitable lands it would be found a valua- 
ble variety of crop. It was his intenti<m 
another year to have a larger quantity, 
and also to recommend it to the notice of 
his tenants. 

Mr. Kennedy complained of the bad- 
ness of the seed, and the stupidity and 
negligence of his men, who, although be 
gave them a pamphlet containing every 
particular as to the soil required, the pre- 
paration and mode of culture, baa n«t 
attended to half the directions ^iven, bat 
had gone on with the land just m the waj 
to which they had been accuston:ie4 fai 
other crops. 

" In other words," replied Mr. Dor* 
mer, " your experiment is a failmre, as 
all new-fanffled experiments are. No- 
thing like keepix^ to the old ^^'■^gi^ 
whiwi we know are good." 

The fact was, that "i&x, Kenoisd^ had 
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eigerlj engaged in an es^periment, with- 
out making himself acquainted with the 
principles and details of procedure. He 
nad purchased a pamphlet on the subject, 
perhaps too sanguinely written; even 
that he did not thoroughly examine, but 
contented himself with the introductory 
statement that mangel-wurzel was a most 
excellent thing, and ought by all means 
to be cultivated, and the closing antici- 
pation of most profitable results from its 
being extensively adopted. The inter- 
mediate directions for the preparation 
and culture he completely overlooked; 
or at least contented himself with hand- 
ing it over to his men, who were either 
too inattentive and indolent to follow the 
plans laid out, or too confident in their 
own skill to be willing to receive instruc- 
tion. So between master and men, the 
experiment was not fairly tried, and the 
result was any thing but satisfactory. Mr. 
Kennedy found the returns of his crops 
to fall two or three hundred pounds short 
of the foregoing year ; and he resolved 
never to sow another grain of mangel- 
wurzel as long as he lived. 

Mr. Kennedy was a novelist — (I do 
not mean a writer of novels, but a lover 
of novelty) in building and planting. I 
do consider it one of the innocent plea- 
sures of a wealthy country gentleman to 
alter and improve his residence and es- 
tate, provided such expensive gratifica- 
tions are kept within the bounds of justice, 
prudence, and moderation, so as neither 
to injure his creditors^ nor impoverish his 
family, nor engross the resources that 
ought to be devoted to the claims of be- 
nevolence and piety. This was perhaps 
one of the least exceptionable of King 
Solomon's experiments, when he was 
making trial of the various expedients 
adopted by the sons of men to find gra- 
tification in worldly things, Eccles. ii. 
4—6. 

But Mr. Kennedy*s taste for novelty 
and variety was carried to such excess as 
to defeat its own end. Nothing wasi left 
long enough to give a fair trial of its me- 
rits. Every alteration that presented it- 
self to his own imagination, or that was 
suggested by a visitor, or of which he 
had seen an example on anv other estate, 
was immediately adopted; and these 
changes took place in such rapid succes- 
sion that his grounds never presented the 
same aspect for two successive seasons ; 
his plantations had scarcely iime to take 
hola on the earth before they were to be 



re-arranged ; hedges, walls, and invisible 
fences displaced each other with almost 
as great rapidity as the master of the es- 
tate changed his coat ; and it was fre- 
quently said of his house, that the mortor 
was never dry. In the course of a few 
years the timber on the estate, which to 
former possessors yielded a rich revenue^ 
was comparatively worthless, and even 
the estate itself was mortgaged. 

FflfT several years, Mr. Kennedy was in 
a very indifferent state of health; his 
maladies, there is every reason to believe, 
greatly aggravated, if not entirely origin- 
ating, in his sudden and capricious 
changes of diet and regimen, and his 
rash adoption of every novelty in medi- 
cine, or rather in quackery. Nor was 
he content with practising nis whims on 
his own proper person. All who came 
under his control became the subjects 
of his experiments, lind the sufferers for 
his folly. In his eagerness to embrace 
the new thing proposed to him, Mr. 
Kennedy never gave himself the trouble 
to consider how far it might be applica- 
ble to existing circumstances. For ex- 
ample : he somewhere met with the 
remark that modern luxury was not con- 
ducive to health and vigour ; that c^rpets^ 
curtains, and heated rooms tended to en- 
feeble the constitution. Mrs. Kennedy, 
a sensible woman, admitted the justice of 
the remark, and said she would immedi- 
ately make arrangements for reducing 
both the nursery and sleeping rooms to a 
temperature more congenial to hardi- 
hood. But gradual reductions would hj 
no means suit the ardent theorist. "Wait 
for a change in the weather ?" and **do 
it by degrees ?" No such thing. It should 
be done immediately and entirely. That 
very day the carpets should be taken up, 
and the curtains removed, the chamber 
windows should remain open all night, 
and the children should be plunged in 
cold water; he wished to see them as 
robust and vigorous as the hardy moun- 
tain children described by the theorist 
with whose work he was so delighted. In 
defiance of all remonstrance, he carried 
his plan into effect, and in a few days 
Mrs. Kennedy was laid up with an alarm- 
ing attack of inflammation on the lungs, 
and the youngest child died of croup. 

At one time, Mr. Kennedy was a great 
admirer of count Rumford's digester, 
and thought that animal jellies and 
broths were the roost nutritious and di- 
gestible food ; they were adopted almost 
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exclusively in his family, much to the 
dissatisfaction of some, who, though they 
would have liked soups, stews, and jellies 
to come in by way of occasional variety, 
wished also to partake of the good sub- 
stantial roasted sirloin, or fillet; and who 
complained, too, that however warm the 
room might be, and however well the 
cookery might be carried on by means 
of stoves, digesters, and other modern 
apparatus, there was nothing so clieer- 
ful and agreeable as a good visible 
English fire. During the reign of 
stoves and invisible heat, one or two 
of the servants took their departure 
in disgust. But the obnoxious no- 
velty soon passed away ; Mr. Kennedy 
discovered that broths, stews, and jellies, 
impart no nourishment whatever, except 
in the bread of which they form the 
vehicle; and that of meat much done, 
the nutritive properties are neither to be 
found in the meat nor in the gravy. The 
table once more groaned under solid 
joints of meat ; which, however, the ca- 
pricious master insisted should be not 
more than half roasted. The stoves, 
also, were abolished, and in their place 
were introduced large shallow grates, 
without hobs, presenting a front of 
clear fire, several feet in extent, both 
of width and height. "Bright and 
cheerful enough, now," said one of the 
servants to another, ** only one cannot 
get near it without danger of being roasted 
alive. I do wish our master could be 
content with moderation ; but with him 
it is all one way or all the other ; and 
this new contrivance will last as many 
nights as days, but nobody can guess how 
many." It needs scarcely be said, that 
the master, on whom such remarks can 
be fairly made, loses much of the 
weight and respectability attaching to 
stability of character. 

The versatility and caprice of Mr. 
Kennedy, in reference to the physical 
management of his children, has already 
been alluded to. The sam^ fickle dispo- 
sition was no less manifest in regard to 
their moral discipline. According to 
the theory of the last writer on educa- 
tion with whom he happened to meet, 
and perhaps with only a superficial and 
one-sided view even of the scheme for 
the present adopted by their father, the 
little Kennedys were now treated with the 
utmost tenderness and indulgence, and 
now with the most rigorous severity. The 
effects of such a course were most disas- 



trous. Both the happiness of the chil- 
dren and the influence of the parents were 
sacrificed by this injudicious treatment, 
and in the tempers and habits thus 
formed, or left unformed, during the 
pliant years of childhood, a harvest of 
misery was laid up for future years. 
The mother, indeed, exerted herself for 
the real welfare of her children; but, 
comparatively speaking, what can a mo- 
ther do, who is liable to be continually 
thwarted by some incalculable freak on 
the part of her husband ? Not one of 
the children grew up thoroughly amiable 
and desirable as a family connexion. 
Each was in some way eccentric, capri- 
cious, disorderly, and ill-tempered. 

Mr. Kennedy was a great patronizer 
of almost every new pill, powder, drop, 
elixu*, and embrocation that was an- 
nounced in the newspapers. If he 
chanced to read an advertisement, set- 
ting forth the wonderful cures effected 
by these nostrums, he directly fancied 
that he discovered in himself, or in some 
one with whom he had influence or au- 
thority, symptoms of the various mala- 
dies against which these powerful bat- 
teries were levelled; and forthwith the 
party must be put under their operation, 
1 need scarcely say with no advantage, 
and sometimes with serious injury. Per- 
haps one of the most harmless of his 
medical whims, was the use of the patent 
metallic tractors, which made a great but 
short-lived noise at the commencement 
of the present century. So fully per- 
suaded was Mr. Kennedy of their univer- 
sal eflSciency,that he purchased two pairs. 
(The price was considerable, I forget 
whether one guinea or five.) He invited 
all the poor to come to his hall, and be 
operated upon by these infallible instru- 
ments of good, and kept two persons 
constantly employed in applying them. 
Nervous people fancied tney found be- 
nefit ; poor people really found benefit, 
from having their wants brought under 
the notice of those who were able and 
inclined to relieve them ; but some, who 
were labouring under real disease, were 
thus diverted from the use of proper re- 
medies, until their maladies had become 
doubly intractable, if not altogether in- 
curable. Mr. Kennedv was also a great 
reader of medical books, and very fond 
of picking up, and acting upon a snaat- 
tering of chemistry or medicine. I re- 
collect once, when going to London, 
being commissioned to procure for him, 
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ftt Apothecaries* Hall, '' an ounce or two 
of bismnUi.*' I requested a medical gen- 
tleman, at whose house I was visiting, to 
procure it for me : he smiled, and said, 
** Why your practice must be very ex- 
tensive ; I do not think I have had as 
much in my shop since I commenced." 
I told him that it was not for my own 
use, but was a commission from a friend, 
and was probably wanted for some expe- 
riment Indeed it was ; a few weeks after- 
wards Mr. Kennedy was alarmingly ill. 
Happening to meet the surgeon who at- 
tended him, I inquired after him, and 
was told that he had almost brought 
himself to death, by the lenorant and 
altogether unnecessary, and, therefore, 
improper use of a powerful drug, called 
bismuth. 

Mr. Kennedy's fickle disposition was 
exercised on politics. I must confess 
myself so little of a politician^ that I 
scarcely know one side from the other ; 
and when I knew Mr. Kennedy, I was 
too young to enter at all into the mat- 
ter. I only know that I have heard 
him talk loudly, by the hour together, 
about king and parliament, and the 
rights of the people, and the impolicy of 
the measures adopted ; and the one only 
thing that could save the nation ; but of 
what it was all about, I have no clear 
recollection; only I know that I have 
heard my uncle say, that in the course 
of seven years he had veered to every 
point of the political compass, and, 
for the time bemg, was equally zealous 
for each. He was, at one time, ardently 
favourable to the French Revolution, 
and at another, as eager an advocate for 
the war commenced by Great Britain 
in opposition to it. 

Mr. Kennedy was fond of speculating 
in money affairs, and was, on several 
occasions, duped by persons or compa- 
nies that professed to have devised some 
infallible plan for turning every thing to 
gold. Mr. Kennedy was not naturally a 
mercenary man, but his numerous ex- 
pensive whims, during a series of years, 
had seriously injured his property, and 
led him eagerly to grasp at any thing 
that seemed to promise to reinstate him 
In his former comfortable circumstances. 
It will be concluded, by those who know 
any thing of life, that the expedient 
proved worse than the original difficulty. 
Happily, the estate could not be alien- 
ate4 from Mrs. Kennedy and her chil- 
dren, but it was clogged and impaired in 
^yery possible way ; and I believe that, 



for years, while keeping up the appear- 
ance of wealth and gentility, that family 
knew straits, to which the careful, prudent 
tradesman, or labouring man, is a stran- 
ger. 

Amonff the many schemes eagerly 
adopted by this lover of novelty, he was 
one. of the earliest and most zealous ad- 
vocates of phrenology. As soon as it 
was broachea, he received it, not with the 
spirit of candid examination and patient 
inquiry, but as a matter of absolute, 
universal, and infallible certainty, and 
fully expected that this science (for so 
he boldly denominated it, when at most 
it could but be regarded, by sober 
people, as a matter of interesting in- 
quiry) was to work a most beneficial 
change on the face of society. He 
gravely said to my uncle that it would 
effectually guard us against imposition, 
and especiauy against admitting impro- 
per persons into our houses as domestics 
or friends, or in any family connexion ; 
and diat in all transactions of importance 
he should think himself perfectly justi- 
fied in claiming to examine the pro- 
tuberances of &e person in whom he 
was about to confide. He was exceed- 
ingly anxious to make proselytes to this 
system ; and, as he was repeatedly out- 
voted in his attempt to introduce to the 
reading society with which he and my 
uncle were connected all publications 
treating on that subject, he purchased 
two sets at his own expense, gained over 
the secretary of the institution, and, 
through his instrumentality, put them in 
circulation through the society ; allowing 
twice as many days for perusal as would 
have been assigned to any other books of 
the same size. 

As to relieion, I hope and believe that 
Mr. Kennedy was a good man, but here 
his native eccentricity was most unhap- 
pily displayed. He was one of whom 
It might justly be said, '* unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.** In the 
course of his religious career, he touched 
at the various points of pharisaical ri- 
gidity and antinomian latitudinarianism : 
at one time, he maintained that human 
effort was every thing ; at another that, 
by the absolute sovereignty of Divine 
ffrace, it was rendered absolutely need- 
less. At one time, he was the eager par- 
tisan of some one of the various depart- 
ments of pious labour, for the sake of 
which he neglected and deprecated all 
the rest ; all funds, all exertions, not de- 
voted to his favourite obj< 
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tidered mtMtpplied : at" another time, he 
thought all haman efforts preaumptaoua 
inteiferenoes with the DWine purpose: 
if it pleased Grod to eonrert children, He 
could do so without parental instruction 
and discipline; if sinners were elected to 
saWatbn, they would be saved without 
ministers, missionaries, Bible, tracts, and 
schools. It was in Tain to argue with him 
that God had nuuie it our dutj to exer- 
cise the means, and that, thongh the effi- 
oaeious blessing Was at His own sovereign 
disposal, it was usually bestowed on a 
diligent and humble employment of the 
appointed instrumentality ; that though, 
doubtless, Omnipotence, could carry on 
its own .work without human effort, yet 
since that was, in meroy and condescen- 
sion, employed, the honour ought to be 
earnestly desired, and the opportunity 
thankfully embraced, of being workers 
together with Grod. I cannot recollect 
his answers to these and similar argn« 
ments; but I know that, somehow or 
other, he contrived to reject them all. 
Of several popular preachers, very dif- 
ferent in their scale of theolc^fical senti- 
menti and in dieir method of preaching, 
it might be said in succession, that at 
one time he would have plucked out his 
eyes for them ; at another, that he re- 
garded them as ignorant misguided men, 
blind leaders of the blind. He read a 
popular and able work on the oovetous- 
ness and worldly- mindedness of Chris- 
tian professors. He pronounced it the 
best book that ever was written ; that it 
ought to be circulated universally, and 
its principles carried out to their widest 
extent, and minutest detuis. In less 
than a year another book came out on 
the opposite side of the question; then 
that book was the very best, and the 
former was grossly erroneoi^i. Equally 
versatile were his religious feelings; 
sometimes he laboured under most dis- 
tressing apprehensions about his eternal 
salvation, lest he should not be among 
the elect. In vain was he urged to lay 
hold on the express and general invita- 
tions and promises of the gospel, '' Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest" — " Look 
unto me, and beye saved, all die ends of 
the earth" — " Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and ^ou shalt be saved*'—'' Him 
that Cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out" — "Whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely." No; to all 
these he contrived to attach some re- 
strictive meaning that completely nul* 



' lifted all their freeness. At another 
time, he would speak of the full eon- 
fidence and persuasion he had of his 
safety, in such a way as, to Christians of 
more sober views or more humble attain* 
ments, seemed at best very questionaye. 
At one stage of his religious experience, 
he measured his growth in grace by the 
rapidity of his movements from one 
place of worship to another, and the 
quantity of sermons he could contrive to 
cram into a given portion of Ume ; at 
another, he regarded preaching as a ear- 
nal ordinance, and the separation of men 
to the wc»*k of the ministry as an in- 
fringement on the teaching of the Hc^y 
Spirit, of which all believers partake. He 
was the ready disciple of every new and 
visionary teacher. He listened vrith 
eagerness to explanations of unrevealed 
mysteries, and detailed expositions of 
unfulfilled prophecy. He was certain 
that this and that would take place 
exactly as Mr. Somebody had desorib^ 
it; and, not content with his own full 
assurance on the subject, he was ready 
to denounce all who did not receive 
his views or go all his lengths. At one 
time he was the sealous advocate of uni* 
formity in order to Christian communion; 
at another, he maintained such a univer- 
sal liberality of sentiment and practice as 
would speedily amalgamate the church 
and the world. 

But it is needless to extend the sketch, 
especially as I wish to add a few aay- 
ings of my uncle, called forth at de- 
ferent times by the opposite erron 
and absurdities of antiquity and np- 
velty. I will only add, that when in 
declining health, Mr. Kennedy was the 
subject of gloom, distress, and uncer- 
tainty, it was extremely hard for him 
to shake off his vain speculations, and 
oome with htmible and un{H:«judioed 
mind to the pure fonntsin of truth and 
consolation. It was thene, however, chat 
he was at last brought, through maaf 
painful 'ioid perplexing exereisea 4^ 
mind, and there alone he found rest and 
satisfaction. With no ooounon emphasia 
his feeble lips pressed on thde around 
him the apoetolic exhortations, ^* Be. ye 
hene^orth no more children, losaed te 
and fro, and carried about with ererj 
wind of doctrine," £pli« itr. U; '' Be 
not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrmes. For it isa good thiag that the 
heart be eBtablished with grace,'* Heh. 
xiiL 9; Be ye atectfast aed monove- 
aUe, I Cor. xv. 38; '' Jfo|d tel dbe 
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form of sound words," 2 Tim. «. Id; 
1 Tim. vi. 20; "NevertlidesB, whereto 
we have alreftdy attained, let us walk by 
the same mle, let us mind the same 
thing," PhiL iii. 16. 

I close with my unele's remarks. 

It indicates a weak mind to estimate 
things merely as they are new or old. 
Hie proper question is, Are they true 
and good ? 

Those who attach great importante to 
the date of things, are taken up with tri- 
fling circumstances, and overlook matters 
of, real importance connected even with 
the things they admire. They pride 
themselves on possessing a rare piece of 
antiquity, or in outstripping otners in 
adopting the newest inventions ; but are 
strangers to the solid satisfaction which 
belongs to thc^ possession of what is truly 
valuable and the adoption of something 
really useful. " I have a sampler of my 
great-grandmother's," says one ; " it is 
ugly and moth-eaten, but I value it for 
its antiquity ; it must have been in the 
family more than a hundred years." ** I 
have some letters of my great-grand- 
mother's," says a sister of the first-men- 
tioned young lady, "Vhich indicate that 
she was an excellent woman. She evi* 
dently possessed sound judgment, high- 
toned principle, and generous magnan- 
iraitv and genuine piety. I often read 
her letters with deep interest, I sympa- 
thise in her trials, and derive instruction 
from her example for my own guidance 
and support." 

The idolaters either of antiquity or 
novelty continually expose themselves to 
petty vexations. One possesses some trifle 
of which he boasts as being the most an- 
tique in existence and altogether unique ; 
another values himself on an article of 
dress or furniture because it is the very 
first of the kind, nobody else has one 
like it ; but the former finds out that one 
antiquarian has a gem exactly like his 
own, and another has one sorne years 
older ; the latter finds himself outstripped 
in the chase of fashion by some one per- 
haps whom he considers his inferior, and 
immediately th^ things in question have 
lost all their value. What wise nian 
would plaoe any portion of his happiness 
on such trifles r * - 

The slave of antiquity bars the door 
against improvement. The hunter after 
novehy opens it to ruin. 

He who spends all his attention and 
energies on securing and admiring what 
he his, is not hkely to gain more or 



better. He who devotes himself to grasp* 
ing after something that he does not pos- 
sess, is very likely to lose what he has. . 

Truth is immutable. It is neither old 
nor new. It cannot change with the little 
changing circumstances by which we are 
surrounded. If therefore we take our 
stand by truth and excellence, we join all 
the wise and good among the ^leients ; 
and we shaii be joined by all the wise and 
good of the present and future generations. 

The Bible is a blessed book. It teaches 
us to set a due value upon every thing, 
to judge of things by their real import^ 
ance, to choose or reject them as they are 
suitable or otherwise to our character, 
circumstances, and duties ; and amidst all 
the changing opinions and customs of 
men, it gives us something to direct our 
steps, to satisfy our souls, and to sustain 
our expeetstions, that can neither be worn 
out by antiquity nor superseded by 
novelty. O. 



A DIALOGUfi ON OLD TIMES AND N£W 

TIMES 
Between Robert Arnold and Henry Milman. 

Roheri. Well, Henry ! Here we are 
again <m the eve of ahother Christmas ; 
it seems but as yesterday since this time 
last year. Do you remember that you 
and I met in apsrrty last Christmas eve ? 

Henry. Oh yes, I remember it well. 
There is much that is pleasant in Christ- 
mas parties, when children, and pa- 
rents, and friends assemble together with 
thankfulness to Grod, and good will and 
afi'eetion towards one another; and yet 
there is something solemn in them, too ; 
for we are travellers to another world, 
and these meetings are like so many 
milestones that tell us we are getting 
nearer and nearer to our journey's end. 

Robert. Ay ! Time flies apace. 

Henry. It does fly apace, and, what 
is still more important, we are flying 
apaoe with it If we are going in a 
wrong direction, it is a fearful thing; but 
if we are going right, it does not much 
signify. 

R(^en. Well ! From what I have 
heard, things are not now what they had 
used to be. New times are not to be 
compared with old times. 

Henry. In what respect do you mean, 
Robert? 

Robert. Why, I mean that in many 
respects things have got worse instead 
of better. 

Henry. That mg^.^be^ ,hi|tjfcdoes not 
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nity than I ever was, and less prepared 
to enter on it. I have made progress 
to ju^g^ment, but haye increasea my ac- 
count When the year commenced, 
mercy cried, '*'Lord, let him alone this 
year also : — if he bear fruit, well : and if 
not, then after that thou shalt cut him 
down.*' The year is gone, and I am 
found the same fruitless tree, yea, with 
lem prospect of ever bearing fruit. Pro- 
mises were made, and good intentions 
formed; but I haye lived only to give 
another proof, that *'the heart is de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked." 

But the last day of the year reminds 
me of two solemn periods^the last day 
of my life, and the last day of the world. 

The last day of my life will surely 
come. How fast is it hastening on! 
Who can tell me how near I am to the 
grave ? I look back on the years already 

gone ; they appear but a handbreadth : 
ow few to me remain 1 it may be, not 
one. There may literally now be but a 
step between me and death. Could some 
celestial messenger speak to me on the 
morrow, he might say, ** This year thou 
shadt die." On my coffin lid may be in- 
scribed, " Who departed this life, , 

1841, aged ." Oh, how many 

solemn thoughts are associated with the 
last day of my earthly probation ! 

Think of Uie last day of the sinner. 
What anguish rends his heart 1 So un- 
expectedly called to die 1 He had hoped 
that many years were yet in reserve ; 
but now he is told he must die. He 
looks back in anguish of spirit ; he looks 
forward, and all is dark and hopeless. 
'* Farewell all my gains and projects, 
my merriments and thoughtless com- 
panions, my abused sabbadis and sea- 
sons of grace, my * murdered hours,' 
my promises of amendment I Before 
me is nothing but misery, and the black- 
ness of darkness for ever !" 

How different the last day of the be- 
liever ! Hear the dying saint exclaim, 
" Welcome death, welcome glory ! * The 
time of my departure is at hand. I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith : henceforth 
there is Idd up for me a crown of 
righteousness,' 2 Tim. iv. 6, 7. . * Though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh I shall see God,' " Job 
xix. 26. When the hour comes that 
shall end my pilgrimage below, will it be 
my happiness ^o take my farewell, for 
ever, of sin and sorrow, pain and (kath, 



and at once rise to light and hofiness, 
and bliss, and join the ransomed throng 
in singing the **new scmg" before the 
throne of God, ascribing all the nraise 
of salvation to the Lamb that was slain ? 
What answer does my heart give to this 
inquiry ? " Search me, O God, and try 
me ; and see if there be any wicked way 
in me i" save me from deceiving my own 
most precious soul. 

The last day of the year seems pro- 
phetic of the last day of the world. 
Every day, as it is added to the thou- 
sands that are past, is bringing on that 
day, of which "Enoch, the seventh firom 
Adam, prophesied, saying. Behold, the 
Lord cometh with -ten thousands of bis 
saints, to execute, judgment upon all," 
Jude 14, 15, when " the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent beat, 
the earth also and the works that are 
therein shall be burned up," 2 Pet. 
iii. 10 ; and though scoffers, who walk 
after their own lusts, ask, "Where is the 
promise of his coming ?" yet it will come 
"as a thief in the night" Oh, that 
day! who shall abide its coming? I 
shall be a party to its solemn transac- 
tions, though thousands of years should 
intervene, and this body pass into the 
finest dust, until not a vestige is left 
to denote that it once formed a part 
of a hum|in being ; yet I shall be there, 
not as a spectator^ but as one deeply 
interested m the sentences that -shall 
then be passed. Then the year that is 
now departing, will be brought into re- 
view, with all its mercies and privileges, 
its misimproved hours and accumulated 
guilt. On, where shall I stand ? on the 
right hand, or on the left hand of the 
Judge ? Is He that shall be the Judge, 
now my Saviour and Friend ? 

Thus, from this point of time, I look 
forward to the last day of my life, and 
the end of the world; and with, the 
solemn realities connected with those 
days crowding on my mind, I seriously 
resolve, Gk>d's grace assisting me, to set 
out anew, or at once for heaven. 
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THE PRAISE OF THE ENVIOUS. 

The praise of the envious is far less 
creditable than their censures ; they praise 
only that which they surpass ; but that 
which surpasses them, they censure.—* 
Atistin, 
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